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GAEDEN"  HOLLIES. 

( With  Coloured  Illustration.) 

Y  the  term  "  Garden  Hollies,"  i3  to  be  understood  those 
that  are  peculiarly  distinct  and  ornamental,  and  there- 
fore best  adapted  for  tlie  embellishment  of  gardens. 
Any  and  every  holly  has  a  claim  of  its  own  to  our  admi- 
ration. But  as  there  are  about  eighty  varieties  in 
cultivation  (at  all  events  we  have  about  that  number,  and  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  few  more  that  we  have  not  yet  secured),  the 
amateur  who  has  no  taste  for  mere  curiosities,  will  prefer  a  selection 
to  a  collection,  and  it  is  part  of  our  duty  to  advise  upon  the  subject. 
The  common  green  holly  {Ilex  aquifoUuvi)  is  good  enough  for  a 
garden  certainly,  but  we  shall  not  include  it  in  our  selection,  for 
from  our  point  of  view  it  is  a  hedgerow  and  park  tree,  and  should 
not  be  planted  in  the  garden  in  any  quantity,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  hollies  of  a  more  decidedly  ornamental  character  may 
be  found.  If,  turning  from  this,  the  cheapest  and  most  common 
of  all  hollies,  to  another  which  is  not  cheap  and  somewhat  scarce — 
namely,  the  variety  named  rotundifoUa — we  should  say  that  here 
again  is  an  undesirable  holly,  for  though  scarce  and  interesting  it 
is  not  beautiful.  It  is  a  botanist's  or  collector's  holly,  and  for 
decorative  purposes  is  of  the  smallest  value  as  compared  with  others 
that  are  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  beautiful.  Some  of  our  friends 
will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  when  we  have  thrown  out 
the  least  beautiful  of  the  varieties,  there  remain  about  sixty  that 
are  so  thoroughly  good  that  it  is  quite  a  difficulty  to  reduce  their 
number.  What  a  proof  does  this  afford  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
holly  as  a  garden  tree !  It  is  indeed  the  noblest  evergreen  tree  we 
2  possess,  and  actually  surpasses  the  ivy  in  the  number  of  varieties 
^   that  are  really  distinct  and  extremely  beautiful. 

We  must  endeavour  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  the 
J  inferior  sorts,  so  as  to  present  to  our  readers  the  names  of  those 
:  J  that  are  pre-eminently  beautiful,  and  therefore  most  of  all  to  be 
>_  desired  for  garden  purposes.  We  may  consider  them  under  four 
<  heads— 1.  Green  Hollies  ;  2.  Golden  Hollies  ;  3.  Silver  Hollies ;  4. 
S  Miscellaneous  Hollies. 
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Greeist  Hollies,  considered  as  a  class,  should  comprise  varieties 
of  I.  aquifolium  ouly.  The  common  green  holly  is  to  be  excluded 
for  reasons  already  stated,  and  we  begin  selecting  therefore  with 
LaurifoUa,  which  grows  freely,  flowers  exceediugly  freely,  but  is 
rather  shy  in  producing  berries.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
mostly  without  spines,  but  a  few  show  both  lobes  and  spines 
partially  suppressed,  and  others  again  have  lobes  and  spines  fully 
developed.  Its  rich  dark  green  colour  is  one  of  its  most  distinguish- 
ing features.  Latispina  is  an  extravagant  form,  the  leaves  broad,  with 
round  lobes  that  terminate  in  terrific  spines.  This  is  a  fine  shrub,  slow 
in  growth.  Tortuosa  is  like  laurifolia,  but  with  twisted  leaves,  which 
are  peculiarly  handsome  in  winter,  when  their  greyish  undersides 
show  in  contrast  with  their  black  green  upper  surfaces.  The  small 
leaved  Myriifolia  is  extremely  pretty,  the  growth  being  dense  and 
the  leaves  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  the  common  myrtle.  Don- 
ningtoiicnsis  is  in  much  the  same  way,  but  so  distinct  that  it  really 
looks  unlike  a  holly,  the  stems  being  purple,  and  the  narrow  leaves 
a  purplish  tinted  green.  To  forget  Sheplierdi  would  be  a  great 
injuslice  to  the  amateur,  for  it  is  the  grandest  of  the  green  hollies, 
the  leaves  being  large  and  almost  flat,  with  purplish  footstalks  and 
a  splendid  habit  of  growth.  Liilea  is  the  name  of  a  pretty  green 
leaved  ivy  that  bears  abundance  of  yellow  berries ;  there  are  several 
others  with  yellow  berries,  but  we  select  Lutea  as  the  best  of  them 
all.  To  thefc-e  may  be  added  as  first  class  garden  trees,  Cornida, 
which  has  angular  horned  leaves,  Scotica,  Fisheri,  and  Ovata. 

Golden-Leaa'ED  Hollies  are  numerous,  but  several  of  them, 
as  for  example  Angustitolia  aurea  ;  and  all  but  one  of  the  "  Milk- 
maids," which  aie  largely  propagated  in  the  nurseries,  are  bad, 
decidedly  bad,  as  compared  with  others  that  are  equally  cheap  and 
free  to  grow.  The  best  of  this  class  is  Golden  Queen,  a  glorious 
golden  ivy,  growing  in  the  most  elegant  manner  with  leaves  of 
average  size,  broadly  margined  with  a  rich  deep  golden  variegation. 
Wateriana,  or  "  Waterer's  holly,"  is  another  beauty  of  this  section  ; 
the  leaves  are  smooth  and  narrow,  with  very  narrow  margin  of  deep 
yellow,  the  growth  very  dense  and  the  colouring  effective.  A  distinct 
and  pretty  variety  is  that  named  Handsv-ortliiana,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  distinctly  and  sharply  serrated  with  broadish  margin  of  canary 
yellow  or  amber  variegation.  Finally,  to  close  this  section,  there 
are,  as  remarked  above,  several  of  the  "  Milkmaid  "  series  that  are 
not  to  be  desired,  but  one,  named  Best  Milkmaid,  is  grand  in  style 
of  growth  and  colouring,  the  leaves  having  a  broad  central  band 
of  (^,ee^  gold,  which  renders  a  good  tree  of  it  conspicuous  and 
splendid. 

Siltee-Leated  Hollies  also  comprise  several  quite  second- 
rate  varieties.  The  best  of  them  is  Silver  Queen,  which  grows  fast  and 
makes  a  singularly  chaste  pile  of  variegated  leafage  to  light  up  the 
front  of  the  shrubbery,  or  give  dignity  to  an  entrance  court.  Less 
striking  as  to  colour,  but  in  some  respects  more  beautiful,  is  Argcntea, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  glitter  of  its  smallish  leaves,  which  are 
narroAviy  margined  with  cream  colour.  Where  colour  is  everything, 
Silver  Queen  is  the  best,  but  for  frequent  close  inspection,  Argentea 
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is  perhaps  to  be  preferred.  A  near  relative  of  the  last  named  is 
Ar(je7iiea  marrjinata,  which  has  a  broader  margin  and  is  less 
glossy.  Lastly,  we  name  Anjentea  variegata  as  good,  though  not 
one  of  tlie  best. 

MiscELLA;N'Eors  Hollies  comprise  a  few  very  pretty  things. 
The  well-known  Balearica,  which  has  rather  large,  almost  smooth, 
leaves,  a  somewhat  spare  habit  of  growth,  and  produces  plenty  of 
scarlet  berrie:^,  is  one  of  the  finest.  Tarago  is  a  grand  Soutb  American 
species  with  large  grass-green  leaves.  Ic  is  rather  tender,  but  good 
enough  for  a  wall,  and  in  general  aspects  resembles  a  Magnolia. 
Crenata  is  the  smallest  leaved  species  we  have,  and  an  extremely 
pretty  miniature  shrub.  It  ia  a  native  of  Japan,  and  as  hardy  as 
other  evergreens  from  the  same  country.  Of  this  there  is  a  varie- 
gated variety  called  Crenata  variegata,  the  tiny  leaves  of  which  are 
slightly  splashed  with  creamy  variegation. 

In  all  the  large  nurseries  there  are  good  collections  of  hollies, 
but  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  equal  of  those  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Son,  of  King's  Iload,  Chelsea  ;  the  Coombe  AVood 
nursery  of  this  firm  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  nursery  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  certainly  remarkably  ricli  in  hollies,  ivies,  cotoneasters,  and 
other  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  trees  and  shrubs.  As  hollies  are 
costly,  and  grow  slowly,  it  is  important  to  treat  them  with  extra 
care  in  tlie  first  instance.  Therefore,  Ave  advise  careful  preparation 
of  the  soil,  and  the  filling  in  over  the  roots  with  clean  sandy  loam  or 
gritty  le  if  mould  (free  from  fungus  and  half  rotten  sticks),  and  that 
all  planting  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  April  at  latest.  The  best 
timi  to  plant  hollies  is  from  August  to  October,  but  careful  spring 
planting  will  answer  nearly  as  well,  unless  the  summer  sets  in 
vinusuaily  early  and  unusually  hot  and  dry, 

S.  H. 


SHOWY  FLOWERS  FOR  WINTER  DECORATION. 

EY    JOHN    BUULEY,    T.E.H.S., 

Hereford  Eoad  Nurserj,  Eayswater,  W. 

flST  a  recent  number  of  the  Flokal  World  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  contributing  a  few  notes  on  the  cultivation 
of  conservatory  plants  adapted  for  winter  decoration, 
and  I  now  purpose  making  a  few  remarks  on  useful 
winter  flowering  plants  which  require  the  temperature 
of  an  intermediate  house  for  their  cultivation.  The  cultural  hints 
will  necessarily  be  very  brief,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  requirements  of  each  class  of 
plants  mentioned. 

I  will  commence  by  observing  that  there  are  three  charming 
winter-flowering  plants  that  have  been  for  a  long  period  great  favour- 
ites of  mine.  The  first  is  JBurcheUia  capensis,  a  bushy-growing  plant 
with  dark  green  leaves  and  scarlet  flowers ;  the  latter  being  freely 
borne  m  trusses  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The  next  is  Pentas  carnea, 
belonging   to  the   same   race.     This   has   light   green   foliage   and 
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numerous  trusses  of  delicate  rosy-pink  flowers.  The  third  is  Hebe- 
dinlum  ianthiiium,  with  large  foliage,  and  trusses  of  pale  blue  flowers 
that  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  resemble  in  appearance 
enormous  blue  ageratuins.  These  three  plants  always  come  into 
flower  in  mid-winter,  and  make  first-rate  subjects  for  cutting  from 
for  bouquets  and  decorations.  They  are  easily  grown  in  a  mixture 
of  sandy  peat  one  half,  the  other  half  loam  and  leaf-mould.  The 
mixture  is  to  be  used  in  a  rough  state  for  flowering  plants,  but  for 
young  growing  plants,  flner.  Cut  them  back  in  March,  after  they 
have  done  blooming,  and  j)artly  remove  the  old  soil  from  the  roots 
■without  damaging  them,  and  repot  at  once.  Keep  close  and  warm 
until  they  have  broken  out  freely  with  young  shoots  ;  and  then  water 
liberally  and  sprinkle  freely  overhead,  to  ensure  a  clean  and  sturdy 
growth.  When  the  young  shoots  are  about  three  inches  in  length, 
the  plants  may  be  removed  to  a  more  airy  situation,  and  as  close  to 
the  glass  as  possible,  so  as  to  well  ripen  the  wood  and  set  the  flower- 
buds  for  the  next  winter.  During  the  summer  they  will  have  to  be 
just  shaded  from  the  midday  sun,  and  the  cultivator  must  see  they 
have  plenty  of  water  and  air. 

The  Bouvardlas  are  good  winter-blooming  plants,  and,  as  for 
colours,  they  ofler  abundant  variety,  from  pure  white  to  a  brilliant 
crimson.  Leiantha  is  a  very  bright  scarlet,  better  than  Brilliant ; 
Leiantha  grandis  is  carmine-orange,  Delicata  is  a  soft  rose,  Flava  is  a 
laro-e  yellow,  Jasmlnioides,  a  pure  white  ;  jRosea  Scdmonia  is  a  bright 
rose  shaded  with  salmon  ;  Vrcelendi  is  pure  white.  Now  these  will 
be  enough  in  variety,  and,  as  they  are  all  winter-blooming  kinds,  will 
answer  our  purpose  well.  Anyone  who  can  grow  a  geranium  well  can 
grow  these,  and  the  same  soil  suits  them  ;  but,  to  ensure  their  bloom- 
ing at  this  season,  do  not  stop  the  young  wood  after  August ;  from 
that  time  let  it  run  on  to  form  the  bloomiug  wood.  But,  all  the 
spring  and  summer  before  that  time,  let  the  wood  be  occasionally 
pinched  back,  so  as  to  encourage  the  formation  of  short  stubby 
plants. 

The  EpifhjUum  triuicatum,  with  its  varieties  of  rose  and  scarlet, 
are  very  attractive  objects  from  the  end  of  November  until  late  in  the 
spring.  Plants  grafted  on  stems  about  18  inches  to  2  feet  high, 
form  quite  umbrella-shaped  heads,  and  produce  hundreds  of  blossoms. 
"When  grown  thus  they  form  splendid  objects.  Smaller  plants,  when 
in  bloom,  show  themselves  well  oft'  when  placed  in  a  hanging  basket ; 
for  the  blooms  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  as  they  are  naturally 
of  a  pendulous  habit.  They  require  a  mixture  of  sifted  lime-rubbish, 
sharp  sand,  yellow  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  in  about  equal  proportions. 
If  large  plants  are  required,  they  must  have  plenty  of  root-room 
when  they  are  growing,  aod  be  moderately  supplied  with  water.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  become  hard  and  dry,  for  if  you  do  they  will  not 
flower  satisfactorily.  They  require  to  be  kept  in  a  hot  sunshiny 
corner  in  the  greenhouse  all  the  summer. 

The  following  isix  varieties  are  very  fine:  Russell ianum,  TlticJceri- 
anum,  Aurantiacum,  Violaceiwi,  Jlaynificum,  Spccfuhile.  They  re- 
quire a  good  warm  place  to  open  out  their  flowers  well  in  winter, 
and  a  cool  stove  is  the  best  place  for  them. 
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The  Gesneras  are  very  useful  for  the  winter  ;  the  spikes  of  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  contrast  admirably  with  the  velvet-like  foliage.  The 
best  way  to  grow  gesneras  is  as  follows.  After  the  plants  have  quite 
done  blooming,  and  the  foliage  has  gone  off  to  a  copper-brown  hue, 
water  should  be  quite  withheld.  They  should  be  removed  to  the 
top  stage  or  shelf  of  a  greenhouse,  where  they  will  be  warm  and 
dry,  for  quite  two  months.  This  plan  secures  the  season  of  rest  that 
they  should  always  have.  After  the  lapse  of  this  time,  they  may  be 
taken  down  and  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  old  soil  should  be 
shaken  from  them,  the  tubers  should  be  separated  from  one  another, 
and  planted  separately  in  small  pots,  to  start,  in  sandy  peat  and  leaf- 
mould.  After  potting  they  will  require  to  be  kept  in  a  warm 
house,  and  close  to  the  glass  ;  they  will  soon  begin  to  grow,  and 
as  they  require  it,  let  them  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  taking 
care  that  the  soil  at  each  shift  is  coarser  iu  texture  than  before,  to 
keep  them  growing  in  sufiicient  robustness.  A  little  bottom-heat 
helps  them  on  immensely.  They  should  be  kept  shaded  during  the 
hot  days  of  summer,  and  by  no  means  let  them  be  watered  overhead, 
for  it  spoils  their  chief  beauty,  which  is  in  their  foliage.  The  tubers 
can  be  started  at  any  time  of  the  year  where  there  is  any  convenience 
to  grow  them,  for  they  may  be  had  in  flower  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  as  well  as  at  mid-winter. 

The  cultivation  of  Poinsettia  jyulclierrlma  must  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. After  they  have  done  blooming  in  January  or  Pebruary, 
they  should  be  placed  on  one  side,  say  under  the  greenhouse  stage, 
or  any  similar  place  where  they  can  be  kept  dry  and  safe  from  frost. 
There  let  them  have  a  season  of  rest  until  April ;  by  that  time  they 
will  have  dried  off  to  about  half-way  down  the  stem.  Cut  away  the 
dried  part,  and  remove  the  plants  to  a  warm  moist  place.  This  will 
encourage  them  to  break  from  all  the  eyes  very  freely.  Let  them 
be  kept  growing  until  the  young  shoots  are  about  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  then  have  some  small  pots  ready  with  moss  in  the 
bottom  to  quite  a  third  of  the  depth  of  the  pot,  which  fill  up  with 
a  light  very  sandy  mould  ;  gently  water  it  to  settle  it  down,  and  it  is 
then  ready  for  use.  The  cutting  should  be  removed  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  be  instantly  inserted  in  the  pot,  to  keep  the  wound  from 
bleeding.  They  should  be  at  once  removed  to  the  stove  or  propa- 
gating frame,  where  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  little  bottom 
heat,  and  they  should  also  be  kept  shaded  for  a  few  days  from  the  sun. 
In  about  a  fortnight  or  so  they  will  be  rooted  nicely  ;  then  gradually 
accustom  them  to  light  and  air  until  they  are  well  rooted  and  begin- 
ning to  grow,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  warm  position  and 
near  the  glass.  After  they  have  been  repotted  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm  house,  and  close  to  the  glass,  and  allowed  plenty  of  air. 
By  this  course  of  treatment  you  will  secure  nice  stocky  plants  ; 
they  will  require  no  other  care  from  this  stage  but  watering  and 
potting  on  as  they  grow.  They  like  a  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  hazel  loam,  rotten  manure,  and  leaf-mould,  with  just  enough  gritty 
sand  to  keep  the  same  free.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  tire  in 
the  house,  especially  at  night,  after  September,  and  so  on  until  they 
form  their  flowers  in  November. 

January. 
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HINTS  OjS"  DINNER-TABLE  DECOEATION. 

BY   MISS    A.    HASSAED, 
St.  Eonan's,  Upper  Norwood. 

HE  subject  of  Dinner-Tuble  Decoralion  is  oue  wliicU  has 
been  treated  by  many  writers,  but  is  always  interesting. 
Tlieretbre  it  is  I  am  again  induced  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  it,  trusting  they  will  prove  useful  to  the  readers 
of  the  Eloral  Would. 
According  to  the  length  and  width  of  your  table,  the  size  and 
number  of  your  stands  and  pot-plants  must  be  regulated,  sol  cannot 
well  give  any  advice  on  this  subject.  Let  us,  therefore,  turu  to  the 
forms  of  the  stands.  These  are  numerous,  but  out  of  all  I  have  seen 
there  are  only  four  I  can  say  I  admire ;  for  they  do  not  intercept 
the  view,  are  easy  to  fit  up,  and  not  expensive  to  purchase.  They 
are  as  follows:  the  true  Marchian ;  the  Marchian  with  trumpet 
out  of  top  tazza ;  a  high,  slender  trumpet,  with  three  curved 
trumpets  branching  from  it ;  and  a  large  tazza  with  single  trumpei; 
rising  out  of  the  ceutre.  These  shapes,  when  fitted  up  lightly,  look 
very  eft'tective.  I  speak  from  experience,  as  I  have  them  in  constant 
use.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  having  flower-stauds  or  vases  engraved. 
If  it  is  on  the  flat  part  of  the  dish,  It  will  be  covered  with  sand  ; 
and  if  the  trumpet,  the  sterna  of  the  flowers  will  quite  do  away  with 
the  eftect.  Care  should  be  taken  when  purchasing  to  see  that  the 
glass  is  brigbt  and  clear,  and  free  from  all  spots  or  flaws.  When 
going  to  arrange  a  stand,  see  that  the  glass  is  well  polislied,  for  half 
the  eftect  depends  on  the  brightness  and  glitter  of  the  crystal,  which 
sets  ofi"  flowers  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  material.  To 
keep  glass  bright,  it  sliould  be  washed  with  nothing  but  cold  water. 
Having  said  so  much  for  the  shape  of  the  vases,  I  shall  now  turn 
to  the  materials  for  keeping  the  flowers  fresh.  Some  use  sand, 
others  moss,  and  some  water.  I  myself  prefer  for  the  dishes  or 
tazzas  sand,  as  it  keeps  the  flowers  quite  as  fresh  as  the  moss,  and 
they  stand  firmer  in  it.  The  trumpets,  of  course,  I  always  fill  with 
water.  In  arranging  Marchian  stands,  many  mix  fruit  and  flowers 
in  the  lower  tazza,  but  this  is  a  plan  I  do  not  approve  of:  I  like  to 
see  the  fruit  in  separate  stands  or  baskets,  as  when  mixed  with 
flowers  in  the  centre-piece,  if  ttie  fruit  be  helped  from  it,  the  whole 
efiect  is  quite  spoiled.  Single  flowers  or  button-hole  bouquets,  in 
specimen-glasses,  opposite  to  each  person,  look  very  effective  ;  but 
these  tiny  bouquets  should  be  of  very  choice  flowers.  Pot-plants 
have  also  a  good  efiect  on  a  table,  but  I  prefer  ferns  or  foliage  to 
flowering  varieties  when  in  conjunction  with  stands.  Suppose  there 
were  three  Marchian  stands  on  a  table  :  between  the  centre  one  and 
the  two  ends  I  should  place  a  nice-grown  specimen  of  Maiden-hair. 
If  only  a  centre-piece  was  employed,  say  that  wdth  the  curved 
trumpets  above  mentioned,  I  should  place  top  and  bottom  a  pair  of 
nice  crotons  or  palms.  Good  specimens  of  flowering  plauts  look 
very  handsome  on  the  sideboard,  but  if  used  along  with   stands  of 
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flowers  on  tLe  table,  they  give  too  much  colour,  and  make  almost  a 
glare  ;  whereas  the  green  of  the  ferns  tones  down  the  mass  of  colour 
and  relieves  the  eye.  The  rough  pots  should  be  dropped  inside 
ornamental  ones,  and  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  silver-sand  or  fresh 
green  moss  should  be  spread. 

The  varieties  of  cut  flowers  employed  on  the  table  must  be  chosen 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year;  but  in  selecting  it  should  always 
be  remembered  if  they  are  to  be  used  in  artificial  light  or  daylight. 
If  the  former,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  of  tints  that  will 
not  change,  as  most  of  our  mauves,  purples,  yellows,  etc  ,  change 
when  placed  under  artificial  light  sadly  for  the  worse.  As  a  rule, 
for  night  work,  they  should  be  avoided.  If  possible,  all  flowers 
(stove  and  greenhouse  varieties)  should  be  cut  off  plants  that  have 
been  well  cooled  ofi",  as  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  flag.  In  some 
cases  this  is  impossible,  but  as  far  as  one  can  they  should  avoid  using 
those  that  have  been  grown  in  great  heat.  The  same  way  with 
ferns;  they  should  be  cut  off  plants  in  a  cool  house;  old  fronds 
should  be  selected,  particularly  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  (the  lightest 
by  far  of  this  class  for  mixing  through  flowers),  as,  if  young,  shortly 
after  being  cut  they  will  shrivel  up,  and  tlieir  beauty  is  gone.  The 
ends  of  the  stems  of  all  flowers  and  ferns  should  be  cut  in  a  slanting 
form  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  this  allows  them  to  draw  up  moisture 
more  freely  than  if  crushed,  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  broken 
oft"  or  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  more  moisture  they  draw,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  longer  they  will  remain  fresh.  Before  fixing 
fern  fronds  in  their  places,  I  always  dip  them  in  a  can  or  basin  of 
water  with  the  chill  taken  off;  after  having  dipped  the  fronds,  I 
give  them  a  gentle  shake,  which  apparently  removes  all  the  water, 
but  a  dampness  remains,  which  tends  to  keep  them  fresh.  Wild 
grasses  have  been  much  used  lately  amongst  cut  flowers,  and  I  con- 
sider, if  used  judiciously,  they  give  a  very  light  and  elegant  appear- 
ance. A  few  notes  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Floral 
World  for  September,  1872. 

The  decoration  of  fruit  on  the  dinner  table  is  that  which  next 
comes  under  our  notice.  But  like  selecting  the  flowers,  it  must 
depend  on  what  you  can  command.  Ferns  and  foliage  to  associate 
with  fruit  are  far  the  most  elegant,  though  I  know  many  people  like 
a  floral  dressing  better;  but  this  depends  on  taste.  Flowers  or 
foliage  must  be  selected  that  will  stand  fresh  longest,  as,  when 
grouped  with  fruit,  there  is  no  wet  sand  or  moss  to  keep  them 
refreshed.  A  very  good  plan  is,  if  you  have  to  keep  them  for  any 
long  period,  to  get  a  number  of  little  glass  tubes,  such  as  are  sold 
for  coat  flowers,  fill  them  with  water,  place  the  stems  of  your  flowers 
or  foliage  in  them,  and  then  conceal  the  little  tubes  amongst  the 
fruit.  This  is  very  easily  done,  and  your  little  bouquets  will  keep 
fresh  for  a  very  long  time.  Many  of  our  out-of-door  plants  are 
quite  as  effective  for  the  decoration  of  fruit  as  our  indoor  ones. 
Take  for  example  the  variegated  maple,  or  white  negundo,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Cyperus  alteruifolius,  the  tinted  leaves  of  the  Virginian 
creeper  for  coleus,  and  so  on.  If  some  of  the  fruit  be  in  china  or 
glass  baskets,  a  spray  of  small  variegated  ivy  looks  well  twisted 
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round  the  handle  ;  light  coloured  flowers  or  foliage  should  be  nsed 
Avith  dark  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  plums,  etc.,  and  the  reverse  with 
light  fruits. 

The  eftect  of  a  dinner-table  does  not  at  all  depend  on  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  employed.  But  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  supposed  that  I  condemn  stove  or  rare  varieties,  and  would  use 
commoner  kinds  in  preference.  What  I  mean  is,  taste  is  what  is 
required  ;  and  that  a  few  commoner  kinds  arranged  with  taste  and 
lightness,  will  look  far  more  eflective  than  expensive  varieties  put 
together  in  a  clumsy  manner.  As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  refer 
to  the  drawing-room  stands  to  which  the  first,  second,  and  third 
prizes  were  awarded  at  the  Provincial  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  held  at  Birmingham  in  June,  1872.  The  flowers  used 
in  the  first-prize  arrangement  were  white  water-lilies,  white  sweet 
peas,  blue  corn-flowers,  white  rodanthe,  ferns,  and  wild  grasses. 
That  of  the  second  prize  consisted  of  pink  cactus  flowers,  white 
water-lilies,  pink  and  white  rodanthe,  ferns  and  grasses.  The  third 
prize  consisted  of  white  water-lilies,  white  rodanthe,  and  oats.  Many 
of  the  vases  to  which  no  prizes  were  awarded  contained  orchids  and 
other  choice  and  costly  flowers.  I  have  only  mentioned  these  as  a 
confirmation  of  my  theory,  above  expressed. 

At  present  there  is  no  lack  of  flowers  in  Covcnt  Garden  Market; 
amongst  others,  the  following  are  in  season :  camellias,  chrysanthe- 
mums, arums,  begonias,  bouvardias,  cyclamens,  eucharis,  heaths, 
primulas,  pelargoniums,  Eoman  and  other  hyacinths,  roses,  etc. 

I  shall  describe  a  centre-piece  that  I  should  arrange  out  of  the 
above,  selecting  for  my  stand  the  Marchian  with  trumpet  out  of  top 
tazza.  Hound  the  edge  of  the  bottom  tazza  I  should  place  mixed 
varieties  of  ferns,  laying  out  on  the  table  cloth  ;  I  should  then 
fill  in  with  white  chrysanthemums,  scarlet  pelargoniums,  and 
maiden-hair  fern.  Up  the  glass  stem  which  supports  second  tazza 
I  should  twine  a  spray  of  variegated  ivy.  Round  the  edge  of 
the  upper  tazza  I  should  place  some  di-ooping  fronds  of  maiden- 
hair, and  some  blooms  of  Lapageria  rosea;  I  should  then  put  in 
four  white  camellias,  some  scarlet  Bouvardias  and  maiden-hair.  In 
the  trumpet,  Roman  hyacinths,  scarlet  Bouvardias,  maiden-hair, 
and  wild  grasses.  This  arrangement  would  do  for  either  artificial 
or  daylight  use,  though  just  now  dinner-table  decorations  are  only 
required  for  the  former.  In  some  future  numbers  of  the  Floeal 
World  I  shall  give  hints  on  other  styles  of  Floral  Decorations. 


THE  .WOOLLY  MARIGOLD. 


^p^^E  have  given  this  name  to  a  pretty  composite,  the  bo- 
tanical name  of  which  is  Andryala  Mogadorensis,  iu 
order  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  remembered, 
because  we  expect  and  hope  to  see  it  become  a  popular 
and  useful  bedding  plant.  Dr.  Hooper,  who  has 
figured    and   described  the   plant   in   the   "Botanical   Magazine" 
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(t.  GOlO),  says  it  forms  snow-white  masses  on  a  little  rocky  islst  in 
the  bay  of  Mogadore,  on  the  Western  Morocco  coast,  whence  it  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Maw  of  Broseley.  It  is  an  undershrub,  with  leaves 
of  variable  shape,  wholly  covered  with  a  thick  snow-white  tomentum; 
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the  flowers  are  yellow  and  may  be  likened  to  those  of  a  marigold  or 
larger  raywort.  It  will  probably  rank  with  such  things  as 
G-naphalium  lanatum,  Centaurea  ragusina,  and  Salvia  argentea,  for 
the  sake  of  its  snow-white  leafage,  and  will  require  only  the  usual 
treatment  of  tender  bedding  plants. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  GLADIOLUS. 

BY    M.    i:UGE>'E   TEEDIEE. 


;HE  garden  gladioli  are  descendants  from  G.  gandavensis, 
which  is  itself  the  ofFsprinrr,  by  an  unknovrn  cross,  of  G. 
psittacimis.  In  common  w  ith  its  near  and  remote  ances- 
tors, the  garden  gladiolus  is  not  difficult  of  cultivation. 
It  is  sufficient  to  plant  it  in  any  ordinary  soil  which  has 
been  well  dug  over  some  time  beforehand.  It  dislikes  close,  argil- 
laceous soils,  and,  as  a  rule,  does  best  in  those  that  are  moist  and 
sandy.  Successive  plantings  in  the  same  ground  are  injurious  to  it. 
The  locality  should  be  changed  every  year,  so  as  not  to  return  to  the 
same  spot  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  during  which  the 
ground  should  be  well  manured  with  cow  or  horse  manure,  or  else 
with  night-soil  or  street-rei'ute,  according  to  the  degree  of  humidity 
in  the  soil.  For  dry  soils  manure  from  the  cow  byre  is  best,  but 
horse-dung  or  street-refuse  is  best  for  damper  ones. 

Open-air  planting  should  be  performed,  at  successive  intervals  of 
a  fortnight,  from  the  end  of  March  up  to  June.  A  continuance  of 
bloom  will  thus  be  secured,  commencing  in  July  and  lasting  until 
^November.  Nevertheless,  the  latest  bulbs  will  not  become  fully 
matured,  and  must  not  be  depended  upon  for  the  following  season. 
The  size  of  the  bulbs  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in  planting. 
The  largest  bulbs  do  not  produce  the  finest  flowers,  but,  in  a  collec- 
tion, they  bloom  the  soonest.  They  should  be  succeeded  by  the 
medium-sized  bulbs,  and  those  by  the  smallest.  By  planting  in  pots 
of  5^  inches,  or  48  size,  in  the  mouth  of  January,  and  placing  the 
latter  in  a  cold  frame,  or,  in  default  thereof,  plunging  them  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  walk,  and  covering  them  over  with  leaves  to  keep  out 
the  frost,  and  afterwards  setting  out  the  plants  in  their  intended 
places  when  the  frosts  are  over,  we  may  ensure  bloom  in  the  month 
of  June.  The  depth  at  which  the  bulbs  are  set  in  the  ground  must 
be  regulated  according  to  their  size,  so  that  the  smallest  may  have 
two  inches,  and  the  larger  ones  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  of 
soil  over  them. 

Abater  must  be  given  when  required  during  growth,  more  par- 
ticularly when  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot.  The  bulbs  should  be 
taken  up  by  degrees,  as  their  stems  die  down.  If  the  operation  be 
deferred  until  they  are  all  ready  the,  stems  of  the  earlier  ones  will 
fall  off,  and  the  bulbs,  being  in  a  state  of  repose  and  in  constant 
contact  with  the  damp  earth,  willrapidl}^  deteriorate,  becoming  sickly 
and  unfitted  for  the  work  of  reproduction.  After  taking  up,  the 
bulbs  should  be  laid  on  shelves,  in  a  dry  and  airy  place,  without  heat, 
when  they  will  keep  well. 

The  spikes  bloom  well  in  water ;  the  smallest  buds  opening  per- 
fectly— thus  giving  a  succession  of  blossoms.  A  few  spikes  in  a  vase, 
intermingled  with  foliage,  such  as  some  sprays  of  tamarix,  roses,  lilac, 
spiiaja,  privet,  etc.,  produce  a  charming  decorative  effect  in  rooms — ■ 
an  effect  far  superior  to  anything  possible  with  other  plants. 
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OX  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  LILIES. 

ET    ilESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    AND    CO.,    COLCnESTEE. 

|E  beg  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  supplementary 
to  the  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  October  number. 
The  remarks  you  have  made  on  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  beginners  in  lily  culture  are  very  true  ; 
these  difficulties  hitherto,  from  want  of  real  practical 
knowledge,  have  been  inevitable  :  there  is  unfortunately  no  royal 
road  to  knowledge  even  about  growing  lilies — trials  must  be 
made,  expense  incurred,  and  probably  much  disappointment,  but 
experience  thus  gained  at  the  expen!?e  of  the  pocket,  is  the  most 
valuable  and  reliable.  "\Ve  have  ourselves  suffered  great  disappoint- 
ment in  cultivating  certain  kinds,  and  incurred  heavy  lo??es,  but 
we  hope  by  recording  our  experiences,  (see  our  Xotes  on  Lilies)  to 
induce  other  cultivators  to  imitate  our  example,  and  thus  by  degrees 
the  proper  treatment  requisite  for  each  particular  kind  will  be 
woiked  out ;  nevertheless,  every  lily  grower  must  for  himself  find 
out  how  far  these  instructions  must  be  varied  to  suit  the 
particular  local  conditions  of  soil,  aspect,  and  climate,  where  he 
resides. 

We  cannot  quite  concur  in  the  remark  that  very  few  varieties 
are  fit  for  open  border  culture  :  much  depends  on  proper  drainage, 
soils,  aspect,  shade,  etc.,  but  if  these  are  properly  adapted,  certainly 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  kinds  mentioned  in  our  list  may  be  success- 
fully grown  out  of  doors,  and  thus  these  beautiful  flowers  may 
easily  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  many,  and  rendered 
popular  and  pleasing.  It  is  mainly  with  this  view  that  we  have 
placed  on  record  our  experiences  of  out-door  culture,  and  solicit 
others  to  follow  our  example. 

With  regard  to  the  losses  mentioned  in  your  paper  as  occurring 
in  the  wet  winter  of  1S72-3,  I'rom  insufficient  drainage,  we  think 
it  self-evident  that  if  that  fault  had  been  avoided,  or  if  the  bulbs 
had  been  lifted  and  stored  in  a  cool  cellar,  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  this  would  not  have  happened.  On  our 
light  soil,  several  feet  deep,  but  resting  on  sand  or  gravel,  the 
drainage  is  so  perfect  that  a  well  forty  feet  deep,  used  many  years 
ago  for  water  supply,  now  never  contains  a  drop  ;  hence  we  lose  no 
bulbs  in  the  winter,  however  wet,  our  chief  loss  is  in  summer  from 
drought. 

Clearly,  however,  in  wet  and  damp  soils,  loss  may  be  avoided  by 
providing  artificial  drainage  under  the  lily  bed — such  as  a  heap  of 
clinkers,  brickbats,  or  such  like,  by  planting  the  bulbs  on  the  side 
of  a  slope  instead  of  a  hollow,  or  by  lifting,  as  aforesaid,  the  bulbs 
in  the  wettest  and  dullest  time  of  the  year ;  but  this  should  only 
be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases. 

If  artificial  drainage  be  provided  in  damp  soils  we  are  sure  that 
bulbs  will  be  all   the  stronger  for  being  wintered  out  of  doors. 
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Planting  should  if  possible  be  finished  in  Xovember,  and  then  it 
■will  be  a  good  rule  to  mulch  the  lily  bed  with  two  or  three  inchea 
of  long  straw  manure,  this  will  protect  from  frost  not  merely  the 
bulbs,  but  also  the  young  shoots  just  peeping  above  ground  in 
April,  and  as  the  rain  washes  down  the  diluted  manure  in  a  liquid 
form,  sufficient  will  be  supplied  to  the  roots  to  obtain  a  good  supply 
of  flower  buds,  without  over  stimulation ;  while  the  injurious 
contact  of  decomposing  organic  manure,  with  the  bulb  or  roots  (on 
which  much  stres-s  is  laid  in  lily  culture),  will  be  avoided.  We  do 
not  observe  any  mention  of  sand  in  your  paper:  on  the  proper  use 
of  coarse  white  sand  in  sharpening  stiff  soils,  in  preventing  tlie 
earth  from  caking  about  the  bulbs,  and  in  admitting  the  influence 
of  light  and  air  to  the  roots,  we  l:iy  great  stress  ;  and  we  strongly 
recommend  in  planting  to  place  the  bulb  on  a  handful  of  sand,  or, 
what  we  think  still  better,  of  fine  cocoanut-fibre,  in  which  the  lilies 
root  readily.  We  believe  cocoanut-fibre  should  be  largely  used  by  all 
lily  growers.  It  is  a  capital  medium  in  which  to  store  bulbs,  which 
cannot  be  planted,  it  keeps  them  cool  and  moist,  encourages  root 
action,  and  the  bulbs  may  be  lifted  and  planted  without  any  of 
the  rootlets  being  broken.  Placed  about  the  bulb  in  the  ground 
it  prevents  caking,  is  always  cool  and  moist — and  if  thus  planted 
with  them,  indicates  in  the  taking-up  time  where  the  bulbs  are  to  be 
found,  a  point  of  some  importance  when  the  kinds  are  small,  and 
days  are  dull.  A  mulching  of  two  inches  of  cocoanut-fibre  in  hot 
weather  also  keeps  the  bulbs  cool,  their  surface  roots  moist,  and  is 
no  disfigurement  to  the  beds. 

It  is  also  highly  important,  when  it  is  necessary  to  lift  bulbs, 
whether  for  exchange,  sale,  or  otherwise,  and  keep  them  awhile 
out  of  the  ground,  to  cover  them  from  the  drying  action  of  the 
atmosphere  by  some  cool,  moist  material ;  for  this  purpose  cocoa 
waste  is  most  useful.  It  has  been  for  years  our  practice  thus  to 
store  away  the  bulbs  which  of  necessity  we  must  keep  during  the 
winter  months  for  our  customers.  It  is  also  most  useful  to  restore 
moisture  to  bulbs,  which  after  importation  arrive,  as  many  do,  in 
a  dry  state. 

Bulbs  to  be  imported  successfully,  should  be  taken  up  as  soon 
as  they  go  to  rest,  i.e.,  as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over — 
slightly  dried,  packed  in  som.e  dry  material,  such  as  sand,  charcoal, 
sawdust,  etc.,  to  exclude  moisture  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
— and  sent  oft'  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their  destination.  This 
routine  is  necessary  for  imported  bulbs,  but  it  does  not  improve 
their  condition,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  require  a 
season  to  recover  themselves.  First,  there  is  the  drying  up  of  some 
of  their  juices,  in  itself  no  slight  evil ;  secondly,  the  paralysis  of 
two  or  three  months  before  the  bulb  is  again  placed  in  a  condition 
where  growth  and  root  action  can  be  carried  on  favourably ;  and 
thirdly,  the  delay  of  some  months  in  growth,  by  which  period  the 
bulb  is  behindhand  as  compared  with  those  bulbs  which  have  not 
been  lifted,  but  have  already  commenced  their  growth  underground 
for  the  coming  season.  Practically,  we  find  that  imported  Lilium 
Auratum,  if  planted  on  arrival,  flower  exactly  two  months  (precisely 
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the  length  of  their  voyage)  later  than  those  that  have  not  been 
disturbed  during  the  winter. 

We  now  desire  to  record  some  observations. 

1.  We  insist  most  strongly  on  the  value  of  early  planting.  We 
find  a  great  difference  in  the  health  and  vigour  of  those  bulbs  which 
were  planted  in  October,  November,  and  December,  as  compared 
with  those  planted  in  March  and  April,  and  by  no  section  is  this 
so  forcibly  illustrated  as  by  the  Martagons.  Many  persons  must, 
like  ourselves,  have  experienced  great  disappointment  in  the  past 
season,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  North  American  forms 
which  were  largely  imported  in  1872-73,  and  will  probably  be  so 
again.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  having  planted  several  hundreds 
of  Washingtonianum,  Humboldtii,  Puberulum,  Pardulinum,  and 
others,  late  last  spring,  we  were  scarcely  rewarded  by  a  single 
flower — and  these  poor  and  insignificant — in  fact,  very  few  made 
any  sign  at  all  above  ground.  We  are  quite  sure  therefore  that  many 
of  our  customers  must  have  felt  as  we  did,  and  must  have  blamed 
us  for  having  deluded  them  into  paying  high  prices  for  worthless 
bulbs,  but  as  we  had  had  some  slight  experience  previously  of  this 
section,  we  deferred  forming  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject  till 
the  time  for  lifting  the  bulbs  came,  and  now  we  find  the  bulbs 
healthy  generally,  firm,  with  decided  root  action,  and  in  many  cases 
vigorous  preparation  for  next  season,  in  the  form  of  shoots  three 
inches  long,  with  abundant  and  vigorous  roots.  One  of  our  best 
lily  cultivators  asserts  that  his  Szovitzianuoi  behaved  similarly  in 
1871-72  ;  having  made  no  sign,  he  thought  they  were  rotten,  to 
his  surprise  in  autumn,  he  dug  up  most  magnificent  roots,  far  finer 
than  he  had  planted. 

We  can  instance  similar  behaviour  in  others  of  the  same  group. 
Chalcedonicum — we  broke  up  a  bed  of  fine  bulbs,  divided  and  replan- 
ted them  in  the  autumn  of  1872.  In  spring,  shoots  appeared,  but  did 
not  progress  and  shortly  died  away  ;  we  feared  a  loss,  but  the  bulbs 
are  now,  on  examination,  quite  sound  and  healthy,  and  prepared  for 
growth ;  they  evidently  resent  division  and  transplantation.  Similarly, 
Carniolicum — out  of  a  hundred  bulbs  planted  in  the  spring  of  1872, 
not  one  appeared  above  ground,  yet  the  bulbs  are  now  all  sound  and 
healthy.  Excelsum  and  Poraponium  have  behaved  similarly.  Hence 
in  this  section  we  find  bulbs,  as  a  rule,  making  active  growth  in 
October  and  November ;  what  wonder  then  if  taken  up  and  stored 
in  the  winter  months,  or  paralysed  by  importation,  they  are  behind- 
hand when  planted  out  in  the  spring,  and  are  unable  to  make 
satisfactory  root  growth,  before  scorching  weather  comes  on  and 
dries  up  the  foliage  ?  Moral — Plant  Martagons  out  in  October  or 
earlier,  and  do  not  expect  much  from  them  the  first  season ;  when 
established,  they  will  throw  up  grand  shoots.  More  especially 
expect  nothing  from  the  North  American  imported  bulbs  the  first 
year.  "  Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing,  verily  he  shall  not 
be  disappointed,"  is  true  at  least  of  these  forms  the  first  year,  but 
the  second  year,  if  left  alone  in  a  suitable  spot,  they  are  truly 
magnificent. 

2.  Plant  deep:  we  have  had,  this  autumn,  a  capital  illustration  of 
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the  value  of  this  maxim.  Bulbs  planted  six  inclies  deep  on  our 
light  soil,  have  been  lifted  with  six  to  eight  or  more  young  bulbs 
as  large  as  line  filberts,  adherent  to  the  underground  stem,  with  a 
good  sized  mother  bulb  ;  those  planted  only  two  inches  deep  have 
had,  it  is  true,  as  many  offsets,  but  the  bulbs  have  been  so  small  as 
to  be  troublesome  to  collect,  and  not  vigorous  enough  to  maintain 
a  separate  existence. 

3.  We  believe  that  we  -were  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  use 
of  the  two  sets  of  roots  belonging  to  a  lily  is  twofold :  the  upper 
one,  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  maintains  the  foliage 
and  flowers ;  the  lower  set,  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  bulb, 
maintain  the  bulb  proper,  and  provide  the  nourishment  therein  stored 
for  next  season's  growth  ;  we  have  had  last  season  additional  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  We  have  taken  up  many  bulbs 
that  had  flowered  well,  especially  among  the  late-planted  Auratiims 
and  Pomponiums,  but  they  fell  to  pieces  immediately.  In  all  these 
cases  roots  were  plentiful,  but  they  were  stem  roots;  either  there 
were  no  roots  proceeding  from  t)ie  base  of  the  bulb,  or  the  few  that 
existed  were  unhealthy,  hence  the  bulb  rotted  at  base,  and  fell  to 
pieces  on  being  moved. 

4.  We  find  the  Thunbergianum  section  do  best  on  light  soils, 
also  Concolor.  Martagons  and  Auratums  on  a  heavj^  soil,  as  also 
Tigers.  Speciosum  section  on  a  mixed  soil  or  light  loam.  Lcngi- 
florum  does  well  on  both  light  and  heavy,  but  best  perhaps  on  a 
light  soil.  Leichtlinii  does  badly  on  light  soil,  being  scorched  up  in 
hot  weather.  The  TJmbellatum  section  seem  to  do  well  anywhere. 
Tigrinum  flore-pleno  flowers  best  under  glass,  out  of  doors  the 
flowers  are  meagre  and  devoid  of  colour. 

Giganteum  we  cannot  yet  grow  happily  ;  planted  out  of  doors, 
the  leaves  get  scorched  and  fail,  (slugs  are  very  partial  to  the  broad 
fleshy  leaves),  bulbs  get  unhealthy  and  rot  away.  We  shall  be 
glad  of  a  few  hints  on  the  culture  of  this  lily  from  those  who  grow 
it  successfully,  we  think  it  nuist  require  a  sandy  peat)^  soil,  nuich 
moisture  and  warmth,  and  also  shade.  If  so,  in  a  fern  house  or 
behind  a  stage  under  glass,  it  would  do  well.  It  is  generally  known 
that  the  bulb  of  this  species,  after  flowering,  breaks  up  into  a 
number  of  oftsets  and  dies  away  ;  such  is  our  experience. 

Iieichtlinii  we  have  seen  grand  as  a  pot  plant  combined 
with  Tigrinum  flore-pleno,  gi'own  under  glass  at  Mr.  Wilson's, 
Weybridge. 

Longiflorum  with  us  does  perhaps  the  best  of  any  lily  out  of 
doors,  en  masse,  on  our  light  soil.  The  effect  of  1000  stems  all 
in  flower  at  one  time  for  about  three  weeks,  was  simply  magnificent ; 
in  the  winter  1872-3  these  beds  were  undisturbed  ;  the  increase  last 
year  was  marvellous.  We  consider  this  the  easiest  and  best  lily 
to  grow,  and  have  never  to  complain  of  its  being  cut  by  the  spring 
frosts,  and  as  it  comes  from  Yesso,  the  Northern  Island  of  Japan, 
where  the  climate  for  six  months  resembles  that  of  a  Russian  winter, 
we  cannot  understand  the  complaints  made  about  its  tenderness ; 
our  experience  is  exactly  opposite. 

We  regret  that  we  have  so  little  to  say  about  this  beautiful 
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group  of  plants,  but  we  trust  that  that  little  will  prove  acceptable 
to  lily  growers. 

We  have  only  now,  ia  conclusion,  to  correct  a  slight  error  in 
your  October  number.  Our  "ISTotes  on  Lilies,"  is  priced  at  2s.  Sd., 
not  2s.  2d.  as  stated,  and  may  be  procured  from  us  direct,  instead 
of  troubling  Messrs.  Bertram  and  Harrison,  our  printers. 


DISTINCTIVE  LANDSCAPE  TEEE3. 

BY   JOHK   MORRISON, 

Coneypark  Nursery,  Stirling. 

HE  following  is  a  list  of  such  varieties  of  trees  as  I  consider 
suitable  for  giving  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  landscape  dur- 
ing different  seasons  : — 

The  Ash  {Fraximis  excelsior),  foliage  shining  green  in 
spring,  green  to  yellow  in  autumn;  golden  ash  {F.  e. 
aiirea),jeWow;  aucuba-leaved  ash {F.  e.aucubifolia),  yellowand  green ; 
entire-leaved  ash  {F.  e.  var.),  green  in  spring,  green  to  yellow  in 
autumn.  The  common  ash  is  eo  well  known  that  little  description  of 
it  is  required  ;  but  the  three  last-named  sorts  here  introduced  contrast 
so  beautifully  with  it  as  to  foliage,  that  they  are  worthy  of  remark 
and  a  place  in  any  collection. — The  golden  ash,  displaying  both  in 
wood  and  foliage  the  fine  golden  tint  of  autumn  throughout  the 
season,  is  very  conspicuous  ;  and  the  aucuba-leaved  having  beauti- 
fully mottled-like  foliage,  is  very  attractive  ;  while  the  entire-leaved, 
although  having  nothing  uncommon  as  to  colour,  is  nevertheless  very 
distinct  and  ornamental  as  regards  shape  of  foliage. 

The  Beech  [Fagus  sylvatica),  foliage  shining  green  in  spring, 
yellow  in  autumn;  purple  beech  (F.  s.  purpurea),  purple;  large- 
leaved  beech  {F.  s.  macrophyllnm),  shining  green  in  spring,  yellow  in 
autumn. — The  beech  is  a  highly  ornamental  tree,  both  as  to  habit 
and  colour  of  foliage,  and  more  especially  the  purple-leaved  variety, 
which  is  very  attractive  when  planted  either  as  single  specimens  or 
in  groups,  care  being  taken  that  the  other  varieties  of  trees  planted 
near  them  be  of  as  light  a  colour  of  green  or  yellow  as  possible.  The 
large-leaved  variety  is  a  much  bolder-looking  tree  than  the  common, 
and  is  worthy  of  distinction.  There  are  several  other  varieties  of 
beech,  such  as  the  gold-striped  or  blotched-leaved,  and  the  cut-leaved 
or  fern-leaved,  but  neither  of  these  are  sufHciently  ornamental  for 
general  purposes. 

The  Birch  {Betula  alba),  foliage  bright  green  in  spring, yellowish- 
brown  in  autumn. — The  beautiful  birch  hardly  requires  description. 
There  are  few  trees  better  known,  and  I  believe  none  more  generally 
admired.  The  birch  seems  never  out  of  place ;  its  fine  pendulous 
branches  and  pyramidal  habit,  with  beautiful  silver  bark,  render  it 
suitable  alike  for  the  flat  or  knowly  lawn.     It  is  equally  at  home  on 
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the  bill-side  or  among  craggy  recks,  and  will  answer  the  grounds  of 
the  palace  or  the  limited  plot  attached  to  the  cottage. 

Spanish  Chestnut  {Ca^fanm  vcsca),  foliage  green  in  spring, 
pale  yellow  in  autumn;  tSpanish  chestnut,  Knight's  Prolific  {Cas- 
tanea  v.  Kviijlilii),  shining  green  in  spring,  pale  yellow  in  autumn. — 
The  Spanish  chestnut  will  always  take  a  prominent  place  in  park 
scenery,  being  a  noble  tree  with  fine  foliage.  Knight's  Prolific  is  by 
far  the  handsomest  variety,  being  more  upright  in  habit  of  growth, 
and  having  most  beautiful  shining  green  foliage. 

House  Chestnut  {jEhcuIus  hippocastanicvi),  foliage  dark  green 
in  spring,  brown  in  autumn  ;  horse  chestnut  (^JEsculus  h.  ruhicunda), 
dark  green  in  spring,  brown  in  autumn. — The  horse  chestnut  makes 
most  admirable  specimens,  having  broad-set,  half-pyramidal  heads; 
and  when  the  scarlet-flowering  are  planted  side  by  side  with  the 
white-flowering  or  common,  while  in  flower,  are  truly  pretty.  Add 
a  lime  tree  to  the  group  as  a  background,  and  the  picture  is  com- 
plete. The  rich  golden  tints  of  the  lime  harmonize  with  the  brown 
of  the  chestnut,  and  the  formation  of  head  of  each  sort  dovetail  them, 
as  it  were,  together. 

The  Elm  {Jjhaus  montana),  foliage  dark  green  in  spring,  brown 
in  autumn  ;  purple  elm  (Ulmus  m.  purpurea),  purple  and  green  iu 
spring,  brownish  in  autumn  ;  upright  elm  {Ulmus  m.  /"astigiata), 
green;  English  elm  (?7/m«5  campestris),  green  in  spring,  yellow  in 
autumn;  cork-barked  elm  {TJImus  c.  suherosa),  green  in  spring, 
yellow  in  autumn. — The  elm  holds  a  prominent  place  in  most  collec- 
tions, and  deservedly  so,  for  if  properly  trimmed  when  young,  few 
trees  can  compare  with  it  either  as  single  specimens  or  for  forming 
an  avenue.  The  upright  variety  is  very  striking  and  pretty.  "The 
purple  elm  is  only  so  on  tlie  back  of  the  leaf,  but  its  roughness  pre- 
vents the  colour  being  shown  to  the  extent  desired.  The  cork-barked 
and  common  English  elm  make  fine  specimens,  and  are  very  eflec- 
tive,  the  smallness  of  their  foliage  having  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
montana. 

Cypress,  deciduous  {Taxodlum  disiichim),  foliage  pale  green  in 
spring,  brown  in  autumn. — The  beautiful  fern-like  foliage  of  this 
tree  gives  it  a  first  claim  for  ornamental  planting.  It  makes  a  fine 
specimen  as  to  shape,  and  its  Ibliage  is  truly  lovely.  It  thrives  best 
when  somewhat  sheltered,  and  in  a  lather  deep  and  moist  soil. 

Labuenum,  Scotch  {Gyiisus  L.  Alpinus),  foliage  shining  green 
in  spring, yellow  in  autumn;  laburnum,  common  (^Cytisiis  Lahurnurti), 
green  in  spring,  yellow  in  autumn;  laburnum,  purple  (Cytisiis  Jj. 
purpiireum),  green  in  spring,  yellow  in  autumn.  — The  laburnums 
are  well  known  and  highly  ornamental,  their  foliage  in  September 
and  October  being  nearly  as  brilliant  as  their  flowers  are  in  early 
summer.  The  purple  variety  is  very  striking,  often  having  purple 
and  yellow  flowers  on  the  Siime  trees.  The  above  three  varieties 
ought  to  be  strewn  about  the  outskirts  of  pleasure-grounds,  and  are 
extremely  pleasing  when  seen  from  a  short  distance. 

Lime  Teee  {Tilia  Europcoa),  foliage  pale  green  in  spring,  yellow 
in  autumn, — The  lime  is  a  tree  of  great  excellence,  making  most 
handsome  specimens  of  pyramidal  shape  when  planted  singly.     They 
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are  finely  adapted  for  a  screen,  or  as  an  avenue  line,  and  have  a 
pleasing  effect  on  the  landscape  in  autumn,  their  beautiful  yellow- 
foliage  then  contrasting  favourably  with  most  other  trees. 

LocTJST  Tree — Acacia  (liohiiiia  j^seudo-acacia),  foliage  green  in 
spring,  yellow  in  autumn. — The  acacia  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  com- 
paratively hardy,  and  shows  in  pleasing  contrast  with  most  other 
trees. 

Maple,  striped  barked  (Acer  striafum),  foliage  green,  tinged 
with  yellow,  in  spring,  pale  yellow  in  autumn  ;  Maple,  large-leaved 
(A.  mac7'ophyllum),  brownish-green  in  spring,  brown  in  autumn ; 
Maple,  Norway  {A.  platanoides),  bright  yellow  in  spring,  yellow  and. 
purple  in  autumn  ;  Maple  {A.  Pennsylvanicum) ,  beautiful  yellow  in 
spring,  reddish-yellow  in  autumn ;  Maple,  silver  {A.  negimdo  fol. 
zjariev/ffl/a),  silvery- white  in  spring,  white  in  autumn;  Maple,  Syca- 
more {A.  pseudo-plataims),  pale  green  in  spring,  brown  in  autumn  ; 
Maple,  variegated  {A.  p.-p.  varlegata),  striped. ;  Maple,  purple  (A. 
p.-p.  purptirea),  purple  in  spring,  purple  and  brown  in  autumn. — 
Among  all  our  ornamental  trees  there  is  no  tribe  more  worthy  of 
cultivation  than  the  Acers,  with  their  most  beautiful,  varied,  and 
fantastically-cut  foliage,  comprising  all  the  shades  of  green,  yellow, 
•white,  striped,  red,  and  purple.  They  are  attractive  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  readily  adapt  themselves  to  various  soils  and  situations  ; 
■while  some  of  the  varieties  are  of  very  rapid  growth,  such  as  macro- 
phyllum,  platanoides,  rubrum,  and  the  sycamore.  They  ought  to  be 
much  more  extensively  cultivated  than  they  appear  to  be  ;  indeed, 
no  ornamental  planting  is  complete  without  a  sprinkling  of  the 
Acers. 

Oak,  English  (Qnercus  rolur^,  foliage  bright  yellow  in  spring, 
brownish  in  autumn ;  0;ik,  scarlet  {Q.  coccinea),  sulphur-yellow  in 
spring,  purple  and  scarlet  in  autumn  ;  Oak,  Turkey  (Q-  cerris), 
green  in  spring,  greenish-brown  in  autumn  ;  Oak,  variegated  Turkey 
{Q..  c.  varieqata),  silver-striped. — The  oak  is  among  trees  what  the 
lion  is  among  beasts — the  monarch  of  the  forest,  and  has  associated 
with  it  all  that  is  grand,  noble,  and  majestic.  Being  so  well  known, 
anything  like  a  particular  description  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  The 
Britisli  oak  is  an  ornamental  tree  of  the  highest  order  as  to  spe- 
cimen ;  and,  when  unfolding  their  bright  yellow  leaves  in  May,  the 
trees  are  objects  of  increasing  beauty.  The  scarlet  oak  has  a  higher 
claim  on  account  of  the  loveliness  of  its  foliage,  and  retains  the  fine 
pale  yellow  colour  of  leaf  during  the  month  of  June,  changing  to 
purple  and  scarlet  in  September  and  October.  The  Turke}-  oak, 
with  its  bright  shining  green  and  finely-carved  foliage,  makes  a  very 
graceful  tree  ;  and  the  silver-striped  variety,  with  the  same  shining 
green  and  clear  silver  lacing,  has  a  most  cheerful  appearance.  There 
are  several  other  varieties  of  the  oak  which  might  have  been  named 
and  described  ;  but  the  three  last-mentioned,  being  sufficiently  dis- 
similar in  foliage,  and  handsome  as  i^pccimens,  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  this  paper. 

Oeikstal  Plane  [Platanus  orienfaUs),  foliage  grey-green  in 
spring,  brownish  in  autumn  ;  AVestern  Plane  (Platamts  occideii{alis)y 
dull  green  in   spring,  brown   in  autumn. — The  planes  are  the  mo^t 
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characteristic  and  ornamental  trees  we  have.  Where  they  thrive, 
they  make  mnguiiicent  speciineua.  Tliey  like  a  somewhat  sheltered 
feitiiation,  and  a  good  deep  loam.  The  colour  of  the  foliage,  either 
in  spring  or  autumn,  is  not  so  much  a  distinguishing  feature  as  its 
shape  and  general  appearance,  which  render  the  trees  very  striking 
ol  jects  in  the  landscape. 

■  Abele  Poplar  {Pojmlus  alba),  foliage  white  and  green ;  Elack 
Italian  Poplar  {Populus  momlifem),  yellowish-green  in  spring, 
bright  yellow  in  autumn;  Lombardy  Poplar  {Pojmlus  fasti g lata), 
pale  green  in  spring,  brownish  in  autumn  ;  Balsam  Poplar  {Populus 
bahcmifera),  y allow  in  spring,  brownish  in  autumn. — The  poplars 
are  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  for  planting  in  and  around  policies. 
The  Abele  and  Elack  Italian  varieties  will  thrive  well  in  moist  situa- 
tions, such  as  river-sides  and  on  the  border  of  lakes,  etc.,  and  they 
are  also  of  very  rapid  growth.  The  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  Abele, 
bein<'-  of  a  fine  shining  green,  while  the  back  is  of  a  beautiful  downy 
white,  is  shown  to  great  advantage  when  it  is  stirred  by  the  breeze. 
The  Black  Italian  variety  has  a  cheerful  pale  green  coloured  leaf, 
and  makes  a  very  handsome  specimen,  retaining  the  foliage  and 
colour  longer  than  any  other  variety  of  poplar. 

Seetice  Tree  {Pyrus  aria),  foliage  grey-green  in  spring,  brown- 
ish-"reen  in  autumn. — The  service  tree  is  very  ornamental,  having 
fine  grey-green  foliage ;  is  half  pyramidal  in  shape,  and  makes  a 
beautiful  mixture  among  the  darker-foliaged  trees. 

Tulip  Tree  {Liriodendron  tiolipifera),  pale  green  in  spring,  rich 
yellow  in  autumn. — A  very  beautiful  and  highly  ornamental  tree, 
foliage  being  nicely  cut  like  a  saddle,  and  of  an  extremely  rich  yellow 
colour  in  autumn. 

TnoEN,  single  scarlet  {Gratagus  oxijacantha  punicea),  bright 
o-reen  in  spring,  yellow  in  autumn  ;  Thorn,  double  scarlet  {Gratagus 
o.Jlora  2)lena),  bright  green  in  spring,  yellow  in  autumn;  Thorn, 
double  white  {Gratagus  o.f.  p.  alba),  bright  gi-een  in  spring,  yellow 
in  autumn. — The  thorn,  although  not  growing  to  a  large  tree,  is 
highly  ornamental  to  the  lawn.  These  three  are  perhaps  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  useful  amongst  the  many  varieties — the  beautiful 
scarlet  blossom  of  the  one,  and  the  large  trusses  of  pure  white  of 
the  other,  being  very  striking.  There  is  something  peculiarly  sweet 
and  homely  about  the  thorn,  which  makes  it  a  universal  favourite. 

Walisux  {Jvglans  regia),  foliage  shining  green  in  spring,  brown 
in  autumn. — A  noble  tree,  and  well  worth  a  place  in  every  lawn  of 
sufficient  extent  to  admit  it. 

Willow,  Huntingdon  {Salix  alba),  foliage  silvery-grey  in  spring, 
silvery  in  autumn  ;  Willow,  Bedford  (Salix  Pu.ssellia,na),  greyish- 
green  in  spring,  brownish  in  autumn ;  Willow,  Seaside  or  Comewell 
(Salix,  var.),  grey-green  in  spring,  brownish  in  autumn. — The  willow 
is  a  most  useful,  and  certainly  very  ornamental  tree.  The  Hun- 
tingdon variety  delights  in  comparatively  swampy  ground,  and 
thrives  well  on  the  margin  of  rivers  and  lakes.  When  the  trees  are 
full-grown,  and  have  their  pendulous  branches  drooping  over  or 
kissing  the  stream  as  it  passes  along,  or  dipping  into  the  placid 
waters  of  the  lake,  they  appear  in  fine  keeping  with  the  scenery. 
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The  Bedford  variety  is  more  upright  in  habit,  and  less  downy, 
although  very  pretty,  and  makes  fine  speeimeu  trees.  The  Come- 
well  or  Seaside  variety  is  not  so  fine  in  form  or  foliage,  but  is  better 
adapted  for  some  purposes  than  the  others.  The  former  are  fresh- 
water willows,  while  this  is  a  salt-water  variety,  and  is  therefore 
most  useful  for  planting  iuour  islands.  If  an  entire  line  were  planted 
between  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  cut  over  at  different  heights,  and 
thereby  caused  to  stool  out — or  even  if  a  double  or  triple  line  were 
thus  planted  and  topped,  it  would  form  an  excellent  guard  against 
sea-spray  and  high  winds.  Also,  where  a  few  are  dotted  through 
the  regular  planting,  they  shelter  and  nurse  the  plantation  wonder- 
fully. 

In  the  above  list  of  ornamental  trees,  I  have  entered  none  but 
such  as  I  think  are  strictly  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  useful.  The  pines  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to 
particularize  as  to  colour  of  foliage.  The  whole  are  ranged  according 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment;  and  if  the  paper  should  be  considered 
serviceable  in  some  degree  in  promoting  a  higher  style  of  landscape 
ornamentation,  and  thereby  further  one  of  the  many  laudable 
objects  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  I  shall  feel 
satisfied. 


LIME-KILN  HEATING. 


ITHIN"  a  comparatively  recent  period  a  system  of  heating 
plant  and  fruit-houses  has  been  brought  into  notice,  and 
has  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  from 
horticulturists  and  others  interested  in  economizing 
fuel.  The  system  consists  of  a  combined  lime-kiln  and 
hot-water  apparatus,  the  former  being  subsituted  for  an  ordinary 
furnace.  The  advantages  of  the  system  are  said  by  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Cowan,  to  consist  in  reducing  the  labour  of  attending  to  the 
fires  very  materially,  and  in  saving  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  fuel,  for  he  in  fact  asserts,  that  the  value  of  the  lime 
produced  in  a  given  period  will  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fuel 
consumed  in  producing  it.  As  yet  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  far  this  assertion  is  borne  out  by  facts,  but  as  an  apparatus  has 
been  recently  fixed  to  heat  several  large  houses  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  at  Hatfield,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  obtain 
reliable  information  upon  the  point.  The  furnace  is  built  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  lime-kiln  ;  a  saddle  boiler,  or  one  of 
a  similar  shape,  is  fixed  upon  the  top,  and  from  this  the  pipes  radiate 
as  from  a  boiler  fixed  over  an  ordinary  fire-place.  A  great  depth  of 
stoke-hole  is  therefore  necessarily  required,  and  sufficient  space 
must  also  be  provided  for  the  storage  of  the  lime  after  it  has  been 
burnt,  as  well  as  for  the  coal  used  in  its  production.  The  success  of 
the  system  depends  entirely  upon  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
lime-stone  and  chalk  when  heated  by  means  of  fuel  to  a  certain  point 
become  independently  incandescent,  and  give  out  more  heat  than 
they  have  taken  from  the  fuel  to  raise  them  to  the  proper  tempera- 
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ture.  It  is  certain  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  beat  given 
oft"  by  the  fuel  is  absorbed  by  the  limestone  or  chalk,  and  conse- 
quently the  fuel  Avill  have  to  do  double  duty,  and  it  remains  to  be 
ascertained  if  that  is  fully  compensated  by  the  subsequent  heat  of  the 
burning  mass,  and  the  value  of  the  resultant  lime.  What  the  in- 
ventor proposes  to  do  is  clear  enough,  but  the  theory  of  its  profitable- 
ness is  not  so.  Lime  is  undoubtedly  worth  money,  and  it  might  with 
considerable  advantage  be  used  in  gardens  where  it  has  hitherto  been 
a  scarce  article.  But  the  question  is,  will  it  pay  to  produce  it  in 
furnaces  employed  in  heating  plant-houses  ?  The  distance  of  the 
site  of  the  proposed  kiln  from  the  nearest  suitable  quarry  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance.  The  cost  of  producing  and  the  actual  value  of 
lime  on  the  spot  is  another  matter  of  importance.  Good  limestone 
and  chalk  are  so  widly  difiuaed  that  the  geographical  difficulty  will 
probably  disappear  wherever  there  is  a  thorough  determination  to 
adopt  the  system.  It  may  be  desirable  to  state  that,  when  a  suitable 
rock  is  selected,  the  lime  obtained  by  the  process  ot  burning  is  about 
the  same  in  bulk  as  that  of  the  rough  stone  put  into  the  kiln,  but  in 
weight  it  is  about  one-half.  Or,  to  put  the  case  mere  precisely,  the 
loss  in  weight  will  average  45  to  50  per  cent.,  and  the  loss  in  bulk 
only  1  to  3  per  cent.  The  amount  of  fuel  required  to  burn  a  given 
quantity  of  limestone  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  kiln, 
but  on  the  average  a  given  cubic  measure  of  coal  will  calcine  four 
and  a-half  times  the  same  measure  of  limestone. 

The  system,  wet  need  hardly  say,  is  adapted  for  those  gardens 
only  in  which  several  houses  are  heated  by  one  boiler,  even  if  it 
answers  the  expectations  of  the  inventor.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  matter  may  obtain  further  information  on  application  to  Mr. 
Cowan,  Dromore,  Kenmure,  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland. 


CHOICE  DESSEllT  PEARS  EOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

BY    WILLIAM    COLE, 

Head- Gardener,  Ealing  Park,  Middlesex,  W. 

]Sr  this  communication  it  is  my  intention  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  pro- 
duction of  good  crops  of  the  finest  dessert  pears ;  and 
in  doing  so,  I  hope  to  show  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
pear  is  not  by  any  means  so  difficult  as  some  writers 
would  have  us  believe.  Indeed,  there  are  no  difficulties — properly 
so-called — in  the  matter  ;  and  in  all  gardens  of  sufficient  size  to 
afford,  accommodation  for  fruit-trees,  a  goodly  collection  of  the 
choicer  kinds  of  desseit  pears  should  be  grown.  No  fruit  grown  out 
of  doors  is  better  appreciated  during  the  autumn  and  winter  than  a 
di^h  of  well-ripened  pears  ;  and  it  may  also  be  added,  no  fruit  will 
aftord  a  more  ample  return,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  for 
the  necessary  labour  and  space  required  in  its  production. 
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The  first  step  is  to  prepare  the  soil ;  and  this  part  of  the  subject 
may  be  dismissed  very  briefly,  for  the  pear-tree  will  do  exceedingly 
well  in  any  well-drained  loam,  provided  it  is  previously  turned  up  to 
a  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  Good  crops  may  also  be  obtained  from 
trees  planted  in  a  light  soil,  but  the  fruit  will  not  be  so  large  in  size 
nor  of  such  good  quality  as  that  obtained  from  trees  planted  in  more 
congenial  soils.  Light  soils  may  be  improved  very  materially  by 
the  addition  of  a  lit^ie  strong  loam  or  pulverized  clay ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  there  are  few  soils  in  which  good  crops  cannot 
be  obtained  without  expensive  preparation. 

AVhen  the  trees  are  planted  in  quarters,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
trench  them  to  the  depth  mentioned  above ;  but  in  cases  where  they 
are  to  be  planted  widely  apart,  as,  for  example,  by  the  side  of  walks, 
it  will  suffice  if  a  circular  space,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  is 
turned  up.  In  planting  the  trees,  care  should  be  taken  to  spread 
the  roots  out  regularly  about  six  or  nine  inches  below  the  general 
level,  according  to  the  size  of  the  trees  planted,  to  spread  a  liberal 
quantity  of  well-pulverized  soil  from  the  surrounding  surface  over 
the  roots,  and  to  tread  the  soil  very  firm.  AVheu  this  is  completed, 
put  stout  stakes  to  the  trees,  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places. 

The  best  form  of  tree  for  the  villa  garden  is  the  pyramidal ; 
and  in  certain  cases  espaliers  are  useful,  especially  where  a  line  of 
fruit-trees  is  required  by  the  side  of  the  walks,  for  shutting  out  the 
vegetable  crops  from  view.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  trees  to  a 
small  size,  say  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  those  budded  or 
grafted  upon  the  quince  stock  will  be  the  most  suitable,  and  they 
will  come  into  bearing  very  early.  But  they  are  not,  comparatively 
speaking,  profitable  ;  and  are  quite  unsuitable  on  naturally  dry  and 
light  soils.  The  most  profitable  trees  are  those  upon  the  pear-stock, 
and  which  are  allowed  to  attain  a  height  of  eigbt  or  ten  ieet :  for 
from  these  trees  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  a  crop  worth 
the  gathering.  And  it  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  that  to  have  fruit,  the  trees  must  be  able  to 
make  free  growth.  A  gross  luxuriance  is  of  course  not  desirable  ; 
and  should  the  trees  be  growing  too  vigorously,  they  can  be  checked 
by  pruning  the  roots. 

Pyramidal  trees  by  the  side  of  walks  will  have  sufficient  space  if 
planted  eight  feet  apart ;  and  those  in  quarters  should  be  ten  feet 
apart  one  way,  and  eight  feet  the  other. 

The  fan-trained  trees  are  the  best  for  espaliers,  and  should  be 
planted  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart,  and  trained  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  trees  against  walls. 

With  reference  to  the  after  management  of  the  trees,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  they  do  not  require  one  half  of  the  stopping  and 
pruning  usually  recommended.  In  fact,  the  only  summer  pinching 
required  is  stopping  the  young  shoots  at  about  six  inches  from  the  base 
of  each,  either  in  the  last  week  of  July,  or  the  first  or  second  week 
in  August.  If  stopped  before  the  period  here  mentioned,  the  trees 
will  make  a  second  growth,  and  produce  a  mass  of  useless  spray 
instead  of  fiower-buds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stopping  must  not 
be  done  later,  as  there  will  not  be  sufficient  time  left  for  the  for- 
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mation  of  the  flower-buds.  At  tlie  winter  pruning'  it  will  be  simply 
necessary  to  thin  the  slioots  where  too  thick,  and  shorten  a  fe\Y  of 
the  others  if  they  appear  likely  to  spoil  the  symmetrical  appearance 
of  the  tree.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  summer  pinching  and 
winter  pruning  of  the  trees  are  by  no  means  formidable  tasks  even 
for  amateurs  with  but  limited  knowledge  of  fruit  growing. 

If  the  trees  grow  too  luxuriantly,  they  can  be  checked  by  digging 
round  them  at  a  distance  of  thirty  inches  from  the  stem.  A  trench 
should  be  opened  cut  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  ensure  all  the  roots 
being  cut  through.  Also  well  work  the  spade  underneath  the  ball 
of  soil,  to  cut  through  the  top  roots,  if  any,  for  the  excessive  vigour, 
and  the  consequent  production  of  fat,  ill-ripened  wood,  may  gene- 
rally be  attributed  to  these  roots,  which  strike  down  into  the  sub- 
soil ;  so  long,  however,  as  the  trees  make  moderate  growth  only,  and 
produce  good  crops,  they  will  not  require  any  root-pruning. 

The  undermentioned  are  the  best  sorts  for  securmg  a  good  supply 
of  fruit  from  September  onwards  from  pyramidal  and  espalier  trees  : 
A^ifjiist :  Citron  des  Carmes,  Jargonelle.  September:  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien,  Brockworth  Park,  Beurre  d'Amanlis.  October: 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Seckle,  Urbaniste,  Beurre  Superfiu.  Xo- 
vemher :  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Thompson's,  Soldat  Esperen, 
Foudante  des  Charneu,  Beurre  Berckmans.  December  and  January: 
Catinka,  Glou  Morceau,  Monarch,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  Winter  Nelis,  Alexander  Bivort.  Fehruari/  and  March : 
Beurre  Sterckmans,  Beurre  Easter,  Beurre  Kance,  Eliza  d'Heyst, 
L'Inconnue. 


THE  PEEPAEATION  OP  FEUIT  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

['NLESS  there  is  some  special  and  peculiar  reason  to  the 
contrary,  this  should  be  the  work  of  the  gardener.  This 
assertion  will  surprise  such  of  our  readers  as  have  had 
but  little  actual  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits ; 
but  it  will  bear  serious  consideration  nevertheless.  It 
is  a  common  thing  for  handsome  bunches  of  grapes,  furnished  from 
the  hand  of  the  gardener  with  unbroken  bloom  and  in  perfect  exhi- 
bition condition,  to  appear  shortly  afterwards  at  table  bloomless  and 
glossy,  the  result  of  having  been  freel}^  handled  in  the  artistic  pro- 
cess of  preparing  them  for  the  table.  To  handle  fruit  for  any  pur- 
pose, if  the  preservation  of  its  beauty  is  a  matter  of  anj-  importance, 
requires  much  more  skill  than  is  possessed  by  the  average  of  domestic 
servants.  But  the  question  raised,  as  to  who  should  prepare  the 
fruit  for  table,  does  not  rest  on  the  relative  skill  of  the  several  parties 
concerned  ;  there  is  the  subject  of  honesty  to  be  considered  also.  It 
is  scarcely  an  agreeable  task  to  point  to  the  occasional  possibility  of 
the  largest  strawberries  being  abstracted  from  a  fresh  gathered  dish, 
or  of  a  handsome  bunch  of  grapes  being  denuded  of  its  shoulders. 
But  we  must  face  unpleasant  facts  and  discharge  unpleasant  duties 
sometimes,  and  we  refer  to  these  possibilities  as  furnishing  a  second 
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argument  in  favour  of  the  preparation  of  fruit  for  the  table  being 
undertaken  by  tlie  gardener,  unless  there  is  a  valid  reason  for  some 
one  else  to  do  it.  Now,  in  many  houses  the  ladies  superintend  this 
part  of  the  menu,  and  all  that  good  taste  can  demand  is  at  the  service 
of  the  guests  in  respect  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  adorn  the  table. 
Ladies  who  have  the  leisure,  and  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters, 
can  bestow  more  time  in  grouping  and  ari*anging  fruit ;  and  the 
most  tasteful  of  gardeners  may  gladly  surrender  into  these  abler 
hands  a  task  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  fully  equal  to  the 
honour  that  accompanies  success.  But  if  none  above  the  rank  of 
servant  take  this  business  in  hand,  the  gardener  is  the  only  person 
who  should  touch  the  fruit  from  the  moment  of  its  being  gathered 
until  it  is  finally  set  before  those  who  are  to  eat  it  in  all  its  proper 
freshness  and  beauty,  and  with  such  accompaniments,  in  the  way  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  as  taste  may  dictate. 

If  this  much  be  true  in  the  first  consideration  of  the  subject,  it 
follows  that  gardeners  should  study  how  to  prepare  fruits  for  the 
dessert.  We  fear  that  there  are  not  many,  even  amongst  the  most 
expert  producers  of  fruit,  who  could  arrange  their  productions 
artistically,  so  as  to  show  the  real  beauty  of  the  fruit  at  its  best,  and 
with  such  surroundings  as  should  evince  the  employment  of  good 
taste  and  appropriate  industry.  It'  we  may  judge  by  the  usual 
appearance  of  fruits  at  exhibitions,  the  practices  of  cultivators  in  pre- 
senting them  are  of  a  very  rough-and-ready  character  ;  for,  in  truth, 
it  is  but  seldom  we  see  fruits  displayed  as  they  should  or  might  be. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  men  who  have  given  their  minds  to  the 
serious  study  of  their  business,  and  habituated  themselves  to  large 
and  general  views  of  things,  should  be  occasionally  perplexed  about 
such  minor  matters,  and  perhaps  give  way  to  the  thought  that  putting 
fruits  into  dishes  and  baskets  is  a  sort  of  child's  play.  From  one 
point  of  view,  perhaps  this  is  a  very  trifling  matter.  To  grow 
good  fruit  is  the  grand  thing,  and  to  dish  it,  or  even  to  eat  it,  is  quite 
a  secondary  thing.  But  even  trifles  may  properly  engage  our  atten- 
tion at  times,  and  for  a  man  who  has  laboured  anxiously  for  months 
to  provide  his  employer  with  a  dish  of  fine  grapes,  peaches,  or  straw- 
berries, it  is  by  no  means  a  derogation  to  see  that  his  employer 
obtains  them  in  their  proper  quantity,  and  in  the  ^ame  condition  of 
bloom  and  freshness  as  they  would  have  if  the  gardener  placed  them 
on  his  own  table.  In  different  households  different  rules  prevail, 
and  no  prescription  in  respect  of  serving  vi:inds  can  be  of  universal 
application.  But  there  are  many  cases  where  the  rule  as  to  the  placing 
of  fruit  on  the  table  might  be  revised,  to  t!ie  advantage  of  all  who 
eat  it,  and  perhaps  to  the  advantage  also  of  the  gardneer's  reputa- 
tion. The  two  grand  reqviirements  of  whatever  rule  prevails  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  abstractions  and  no  spoilings.  G-ood  fruit  will  not 
bear  rough  usage,  and  sooner  than  it  should  pass  through  half  a 
dozen  hands,  and  make  the  grand  tour  of  all  the  domestic  offices, 
being  half  roasted  in  one  place,  and  well  steamed  in  another,  and  a 
little  sorted  sometimes  to  remove  the  best,  we  should  prefer  to  see 
it  transferred  in  1ruck  baskets,  punnets,  or  willow  pattern  plates, 
direct  from  the  hands  of  the  gardener  to  the  hands  of  the  host.     But 
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there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  rendering  dessert  fruits  the  most 
elegant  of  all  the  adornments  of  the  table,  and  we  suggest  to  culti- 
vators  that  mucli  of  the  credit  due  to  good  cultivation  is  lost  when 
fruit  is  inelegantly  presented.  S.  H. 


MESSES.  JACKMAN'S  NEW  CLEMATIS  HOUSE. 

THE  subjoined  figure  represents  a  new  and  handsome 
structure  Messrs.  Jackman,  of  The  Nurseries,  Woking, 
have  had  put  up  for  the  accommodation  of  pot  plants 
of  Clematis.  It  is  interesting  as  illustrative  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  splendid  Clematis  Messrs. 
Jackman  have  exhibited,  and  also  of  Rendle's  method  of  construction, 
this  house  affording  an  elegant  and  substantial  example  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  llendle's  patent.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  figure  that  the 
modification  of  the  customary  span  reduces  considerably  the  thrust 
on  the  side-walls,  increases  head-room  over  the  side-borders,  and 
secures  a  more  perfect  ventilation  at  the  ridge-line  than  is  obtained 
in  a  house  of  the  ordinary  span-roof  pattern.  The  abundance  of 
light  and  air  renders  such  a  structure  admirably  adapted  for  cle- 
matis, and  it  is  not  the  less  suitable  for  pot-roses,  chrysanthemums, 
or  for  a  summer  show  house  for  pelargoniums,  heaths,  and  tender 
rhododendrons.  For  a  winter  heath-house  a  more  suitable  structure 
could  not  be  desicrned.  S.  H. 
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Tlien  came  old  laniiary,  wrapped  well 

In  many  weeds  to  keep  the  cold  away  ; 
Yet  did  he  quake  and  quiver  like  to  quell, 

And  blowe  his  nayles  to  warme  them  if  he  may  ; 
For  they  were  numb'd  with  holdino;  all  the  daj-, 

An  hatchet  keene,  with  which  he  felled  wood, 
And  from  the  trees  did  top  the  needlesse  spray  : 

Upon  an  huo;e  great  Earth-pot  Steane  he  stood, 
Prom  whose  wide  mouth  there  flowed  forth  the  Romano  Flood. 

Spexser. 

January  is  the  coldest  month  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  dryest. 
In  London  the  average  mean  temperature  is  37^'2,  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  being  from  10'  to  52\  The  mean  of  the  barometer  is 
29°"92  ;  the  mean  rain-fall  is  1'48  inches.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.  The  weathercock  rarely  points  E.  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  whenever  it  veers  that  way  a  keen  frost  may  be 
expected  ;  the  frosts  of  longest  continuance  usually  occur  with  the 
wind  N.AV.  If  the  wind  goes  back  to  W.,  snow  may  be  expected, 
to  be  followed  by  rain  with  every  movement  towards  S.,  when  a 
thaw  and  a  clear-up  may  be  hoped  for.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wind  goes  round  by  way  of  E.,  S.,  W.  to  N.W,,  and  there  becomes 
steady  with  a  rising  barometer,  a  long,  clear,  dry  frost  may  be  looked 
for.     If  from  this  point  the  wind  goes  round  (that  is,  the  way  of  the 
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sun)  to  E.  ar  J  then  to  S.,  the  barometer  will  probably  fall  but  little, 
and  a  dry  tl  aw  may  follow. 

There  v:e  few  plants  in  flower  now.  If  the  weather  is  mild  we 
shall  find  a  few  primroses  and  violets,  and  the  Christmas  rose  may 
still  present  a  few  of  its  flowers  like  white  lilies,  but  this  fine  plant 
has  usu.'.lly  done  flowering  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  garden  indeed  to  compare  with  the  common  dandelion, 
"the  suiflower  of  the  spring,"  which  we  should  surely  cherish  as 
a  "gem  tf  purest  ray  serene"  were  it  but  a  rare  exotic  instead  of  being, 
as  it  is,  a  weed  of  weeds  and  the  most  sturdy  of  floral  vagrants. 

The  garden-work  of  January  is  mostly  prospective  and  prepara- 
tive. It  is  not  a  good  time  for  planting,  and  the  circumstances  must 
be  peculiarly  favourable  to  warrant  the  sowing  of  seeds.  But  when- 
ever the  weather  permits,  ground  work  should  be  carried  on,  so  that 
"when  the  season  returns  for  sowing  and  planting,  there  shall  be  well- 
prepared  quarters,  mellowed  by  frost  and  ready  to  break  down  kindly 
at  a  touch  from  the  spade.  It  is  the  time  too  for  a  grand  clear  out 
of  rubbish  heaps,  and  muck  pits,  and  wood-yards,  for  a  hard  frost 
favours  wheeling,  and  manure  may  be  got  out  on  plots  where  it  will 
be  required,  and  will  take  no  harm  if  it  lays  some  time  before  it 
can  be  turned  in. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  to  think  of  now  is  the  stock 
of  seeds.  Many  people  order  their  seeds  a  few  days  before  they  wish 
to  sow  them,  and  have  to  wait  weeks  before  they  obtain  them,  owing 
to  the  excessive  pressure  on  the  seed-trade  in  the  spring.  Procure 
the  seeds  as  early  as  possible,  to  have  them  at  hand  whenever  is  is 
considered  desirable  to  sow  them.  The  weather  throughout  the 
spring  is  so  capricious  that  there  must  be  no  trifling,  it"  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  space  at  disposal.  Every  foot  of 
unoccupied  ground  in  the  kitchen  garden  must  be  manured,  turned 
up,  and  otherwise  prepared,  so  that  there  may  be  no  waiting  about, 
favourable  opportunities  lost,  and  the  crops  put  in  jeopardy. 

Flower  G-arden. — Dress  the  borders  with  rotten  dung  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  but  do  not  dig  or  disturb  the  soil,  or  many  bulbs 
and  herbaceous  plants  n^ny  be  injured.  This  is  a  good  time  to  make 
banks  and  rockeries,  preparatory  to  planting  them  in  spring.  Save 
all  handsome  loppings  of  trees  for  rustic  work ;  large  boughs  of 
apple  and  oak  are  most  valuable  for  such  purposes.  Planting  had 
best  be  deferred  ;  but  if  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  deciduous  trees, 
roses,  and  hardy  bulbs  may  be  put  in.  But  this  is  the  worst  month  in 
the  whole  year  for  planting,  for,  if  we  have  hard  weather  in  February, 
hundreds  of  recently  planted  valuable  shrubs  and  trees  will  be  lost. 

Geeekhoitse. — Use  fire-heat  with  caution,  but  do  not  allow  frost 
in  any  of  the  houses.  Hard-wooded  plants  never  to  be  above  •50'' ; 
if  any  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine,  witii  a  west  wind,  give  abundance 
of  air.  Soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  primulas,  cinerarias,  etc.,  keep 
near  the  glass  or  they  will  run  weak.  Shift  cinerarias  for  exhibition 
into  their  blooming  pots  and  tie  out.  Ericas  to  be  cleared  of  dead 
leaves,  and  have  a  dry  air ;  those  showing  for  bloom  to  have  good 
places,  and  be  tied  out.  Pelargoniums  for  show  to  have  their  last 
potting;  keep  near  the  glass,  and  look  out  for  green-fly.     Fuchsias 
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required  early  to  be  repotted  in  small  pots,  and  have  a  moist  heat  of 
60^  by  day  and  oC  by  night.  Scarlet  geraniums  to  have  little  or  no 
water,  unless  in  a  warm  house,  and  showing  bloom,  and  then  they  will 
not  require  much.  Verbenas  and  petunias  should  be  on  a  top  shelf,  and 
be  kept  tolerably  dry.  Calceolarias  will  endure  damp,  and  require  to  te 
only  just  kept  safe  from  frost.  If  any  appearance  of  mildew,  dust  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  immediately;  if  any  fly,  fumigate  with  tobacco. 

Stove.' — Put  all  the  growing  plants  at  the  warmest  end,  such  as 
Euphorbias,  Poinsettias,  Justicias,  Amaryllis,  Gloxinias,  Gesneras, 
Achimenes,  etc.  Repot  Clerodendrons,  and  place  on  moderate 
bottom-heat.  Cut  down  Aphelandras,  Poinsettias,  etc.,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  spared,  and  keep  rather  dry ;  as  soon  as  they  commence 
growing,  repot  them,  and  they  will  bloom  early  next  season.  Be 
very  careful  in  giving  water ;  plants  at  rest  to  have  little  or  none. 
Make  ready  for  repotting  orchids  ;  sprinklp  the  floor  of  orchid-house 
pretty  frequently,  but  water  the  roots  only  of  such  as  have  begun  to 
grow.  Temperature  for  general  collections  of  stove  plants,  5-5'  by 
night  and  65'  by  day. 

KiTCHEK  Gauden. — Dig  deeply  all  vacant  plots,  and  leave 
rough  for  frost  to  penetrate.  Char  clippings  and  prunings  and 
other  woody  rubbish,  and  spread  the  charrings  on  sea-kale  or 
asparagus  beds,  or  save  them  under  cover  to  dress  the  soil  for 
Artichokes  or  Onions.  Cart  in  manure,  and  finally  dress  all  the 
plots  that  are  to  be  cropped  early.  Where  the  ground  is  in  proper 
working  order  sow  Sutton's  Early  Champion  and  Dickson's  Early 
Eavourite  Peas;  Mazagan,  Longpod,  and  Windsor  Beans;  Parsnips, 
and,  on  warm  borders,  to  be  protected  by  mats  or  litter,  Eadishes, 
Onions,  and  Early  Horn  Carrots. 

Pits  and  Erames. — Sow  on  a  well-made  hot-bed  E^g-plants, 
Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranths,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,' 
Kidney  Beans,  Thunbergias,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Mignonette,  and 
Stocks.  Pot  up  a  few  roots  of  musk  and  mint,  and  put  in  the  same 
bed  with  the  seeds.  The  first  will  be  useful  for  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  second  for  the  kitchen.  Commence  propagating 
Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Lobelias,  Salvias,  Geraniums,  Petunias,  and 
Fuchsias.  Sow  in  cold  frame  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Shilling's 
Queen  and  Early  York  Cabbage,  Eiammersmith,  Neapolitan,  and 
Cos  Lettuce,  and  a  few  hardy  annuals. 

EoECiNG. — Eigs  will  bear  more  heat  than  any  other  forced  fruit, 
but  too  nuich  heat  or  too  much  water  will  cause  the  fruit  to  fall. 
Peaches  in  bloom  to  be  kept  well  watered  at  the  roots,  but  maintain 
a  dry  atmosphere  to  keep  the  pollen  dry  and  enable  it  to  perform 
its  allotted  functions.  Vines  to  be  started  at  50°  to  60°,  never 
higher,  and  the  syringe  to  be  used  freely  amongst  them.  Pines  in 
fruit,  80*^'  by  day,  G5*-'  by  night ;  shift  succession  pines  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Straw^berries  to  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  the  pots 
to  stand  on  a  warm  bottom.  Mushrooms  must  have  a  temperature 
of  55*^  to  65"^,  and  the  beds  to  be  syringed  frequently  with  tepid 
water ;  thrust  the  hand  down  to  ascertain  if  the  bed  is  moderately 
damp.  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  and  Ehubarb  to  be  put  in  for  succession, 
and  to  have  plenty  of  water. 

January. 
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HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 

^OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— Decemreu  ExniB.xioN  of 
EvERGKEENS  AND  Cyclamexs. — The  December  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  of  a  most  attractive  character,  and  was  well  attended  by  fellows 
and  horticulturists.  Prizes  were  offered  for  Hollies,  Conifers,  Cycla- 
mens, and  other  subjects  ;  and,  as  they  were  in  the  miijority  of  classes 
exceedingly  well  contested,  the  meeting  possessed  a  larger  amount  of  interest  than 
is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  Coniferous  trees  and  Hollies  presented  in 
the  classes  provided  for  them  formed  a  feature  of  s]5tcial  interest,  and  demonstrated 
in  the  most  forcible  manner  their  adHptability  for  the  embellishment  of  exhibitions 
held  during  the  winter  season.  The  Cycl.Tmens  were  contributed  in  immense 
numbers,  and,  for  the  season,  in  splendid  condition  ;  but  it  M-as  too  early  to  have 
them.  Roman  Hyacinths  were  also  considerably  above  the  aveiage,  the  compe- 
tition being  very  severe  and  the  productions  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  Japanese 
Clirysanthemums,  invited  by  the  schedule,  were  unusually  good,  and  the  first-prize 
stand  of  twenty-four  blooms  was,  perhaps,  tlic  finest  stand  of  tbe.-e  singular  and 
showy  flowers  ever  exhibited,  the  flowers  being  alike  remarkable  for  size  and  high 
finish.  The  entries  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Endive  and  other  salading  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  constitute  a  distinct  feature,  and  the  Pine-apples  exhibited 
by  Her  Majesty's  gardener  and  others  in  the  miscellaneous  class  were  so  thoroughly 
good  as  to  well  deserve  the  Cultural  Commendation  conferred  upon  them. 

Dressing  Fruit  Trees  in  Wintek  with  Lime. — It  is  a  common  and  very 
wholesome  practice  to  coat,  with  a  brush  or  a  dash  from  the  syringe,  the  stems  of 
fruit-trees  and  gooseberry-ijushes,  etc.,  with  iirae-wash,  Avitli  a  view  to  remove  moss 
and  lichen,  if  coated  with  them,  and  also  to  keep  down  insects  and  give  tone  to  the 
bark.  The  objection  to  this  wholesome  practice  was  the  spectral  whiteness  with 
which  it  replaced  nature's  colouring  on  the  trees.  This  objection,  it  appears, 
according  to  the  Irish  Farmer  s  Gazette,  need  no  longer  hold,  for  we  have  seen  it 
stated  in  a  contemporary  that  it  has  been  found  expeiimentaliy  that  equally  bene- 
ficial results  may  be  obtained  by  using,  instead  of  the  whitewash,  colourless  lime- 
water,  obtained  by  steeping  hot  lime  and  allowing  the  water  to  settle  and  become 
clear,  in  which  state  it  may  be  poured  off  and  used  with  excellent  effect,  without 
affecting  the  natural  appearance  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  Eichakd  Dean's  Catalogue  of  Potatoes,  of  which  a  new  issue  has  just 
appeared,  is  considerably  improved,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  meritorious  and 
useful  production.  The  introductory  essay  on  potato  culture  is  practical  and  ex- 
plicit. The  list  of  varieties  classed  comprises  forty-eight,  and  the  notices  of  novelties 
cover  half-a-dozen  more ;  so  that  this  catalogue  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  more  than 
fifty  of  the  best  sorts  of  potatoes  known  to  cultivators. 

A  Grand  Horticultural  Exhibition  is  fixed  to  beheld  at  the  Lower  Grounds, 
Aston  Park,  Birmingham,  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  July  next,  under  the 
title  of  "'The  Midland  Counties'  Grand  Horticultural  Exhibition."  In  addition  to 
money  prizes  amounting  to  £1000,  five  silver  challenge  cups,  value  twenty-five 
guineas  each,  will  be  awarded  to  the  winners  of  the  principal  prizes  in  the  following 
classes — viz.,  one  for  plants,  one  for  fruit,  one  for  vegetables,  one  for  cut  roses 
(nurserymen),  and  another  for  cut  roses  (amateur^;). 

Dr.  Hookeb." — The  degree  of  LL.D.  M^as  conferred  on  Dr.  Hooker,  the  Director 
of  Kew  Gardens,  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Lord  Rector  ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
he  was  elected  President  of  that  body. 

A  New  Salad  Vegetable  is  recommended  bv  M.  Charton  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Revue  Horticole.  He  describes  it  as  resembling  in  flavour  the  "  corn-salad  " 
or  "  lamb's  lettuce,"  but  "  less  insipid."  The  plant  is  the  well-known  red  valerian 
of  the  flower  garden,  Centranth'is  macroslphon.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  must  be 
cut  over  when  young  if  required  as  a  salad,  for  if  allowed  to  flower  it  is  tough  and 
tasteless. 

The  Crystal  Palace. — The  management  has  fixed  the  following  dates  for  the 
shows  this  year  :  Spring  Flower  Show.  May  16  ;  Great  Kose  Show,  June  20;  and 
Autumn  Fruit  and  Flower  Show,  September  8,  9,  and  10. 

An  Invasion  of  "Puccine  exotique"  in  the  Department  of  the  Gironde 
is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  memoir  by  M.  Durieru  de  Maisonneuve,  communi- 
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cated  to  the  Linnrc.m  Society  of  Bordeaux,  of  which  we  have  beea  favoured  with 
a  copy.  The  species  ot  fungi  chissed  under  this  genus  mostly  occur  on  grasses, 
but  the  paper  befoie  us  relates  to  the  spread  of  the  parasite  on  Malva  sylve.strls 
chiedy. 

PuEVEXTi.vG  THE  PoTATo  DiSEASE. — The  application  of  creosote  to  seed 
potatoes  lias  been  found  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  the  disease.  The  Kev.  J.  Crawford 
gives  an  account  of  Ins  experiments  with  this  substance  and  their  results  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Ayr  Observer.  The  eyes  of  the  potatoes  are  very  slightly  touched 
■with  the  creosote,  a  small  painting-brush  being  the  best  tool  for  applying  it.  Mr. 
Crawford  says  that  those  potatoes  in  whicli  evi  ry  eye  was  anointed  were  perfectly 
free  from  disease,  v.iiile  fruui  one-third  to  a  half  of  those  not  so  dressed  were  lost. 
Some  of  the  tubers  planted  by  liim  had  all  the  eyes  but  two  or  three  dressed  with 
creosote,  and  in  this  case  a  lew  of  the  tubers  were  found  diseased.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  few  had  too  much  creosote,  and  were  consequently  found  completely 
killed.  This  is  certainly  a  simple  method  of  preventing  the  disease  ;  but  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  performing  the  operation,  the  least  loucu  being  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  potatoes  from  an  attack,  wliile  one  touch  more  will  effectually  prevent 
vegetation.  Mr.  Crawford  expresses  liimself  highly  confident  as  to  the  success  of 
this  simple  remedy  when  properly  applied. 

A  New  Double-floweeing  Canna. — The  CuUivaieur  de  la  Region  Lyonnaise 
says  :  Amongst  other  novelties,  we  have  to  note  a  magnificent  vaiiety  of  Canna 
with  double  flowers,  which  has  been  obtained,  after  repeated  sowings,  by  M.  P. 
Crozy,  junior,  hoi ticullurist,  206,  Grande  Rue  de  la  GuiUctiere,  Lyons.  It  is  a 
novelty  and  an  uiidoubted  acquisition,  which  we  are  delighted  to  see  brought  out 
for  the  first  time  here  in  Lyons.  We  lose  no  time  in  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of 
our  numerous  amateurs.  This  reinirkable  double-flowered  variety  of  Canna  has 
been  obtained  from  Canna  Jlorlbunda  grandijlora ;  consequently,  the  firm,  bold, 
semi-erect  foliage  is  very  ample,  and  of  a  beautiiul  delicate  green,  much  resembling 
that  of  its  prototype.  The  double  flowers  are  of  medium  si^e,  and  of  a  magnificent 
bright  red  colour  ;  unquesiionably  it  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  lor  summer 
planting  along  the  borders  of  shrubberies,  and  ilie  like.  It  will  be  observed  that 
M.  Crozy's  success  opens  out  a  new  field  to  raisers  of  seedlings  to  obtain  varieties  of 
flowering  plants  with  ornamental  foliage.  The  Canna  with  double  flowers  is  not  only 
a  plant  of  great  interest  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  but  it  is  just  the  sort  of 
taking  novelty  caiuulated  to  give  au  impetus  to  the  horticultural  trades  of  the 
Lyonnais. 

Effects  of  C'o>l-Gas  on  Tkeis.— Some  experiments  have  been  recently  made 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Berlin  lo  sijow  the  efiects  of  coal-gas  on  trees.  From  the 
report  in  the  Mumteur  Scientijique  we  learn  that  a  maple  and  two  lime-trees, 
whose  stems  were  respectively  ii^  and  5  inches  in  diameter,  were  exposed  to  the 
action  of  ordinary  illuminating  ga-,  which  was  brought  to  within  3  or  4  feet  of 
their  roots  by  a  gas-pipe  teiiuinating  ia  two  small  branches,  and  the  whole  being 
sunk  2^  feet  below  the  surface  oi  the  ground.  One  of  the  lime-trees  was  thus  dosed 
at  the  roots  with  50  cubic  fett,  and  tiie  oilier  trees  each  with  lUO  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  diem.  The  expeiiments  coiunienced  on  7ih  July  ;  by  the  end  of  September  the 
trees  were  jierfectly  Jenfless,  altliough  ihe  others  aruund  ttiem  were  still  green.  Their 
roots  were  dried  up,  the  older  ones  suft'ermg  at  the  extremities.  On  the  7th  January 
the  supply  of  gas  was  cut  iff  Iruin  the  ii.aple  and  one  lime,  but  continued  to  the  other. 
All  tbieti  trees  died  soon  after,  tiubsequent  expei iment  showed  that  2o  cubic  feet  of 
gas  disseminated  daily  in  oJG  cubic  feet  of  soil  was  amply  sufficient  to  kill  any  kind 
of  tree  growing  therein,  tl-e  i  fleets  being  more  speedily  visible  in  proportion  as  the 
surface  soil  is  closer  of  lestuie. 

The  Patent  Glass-Cutteii  is  a  substitute  for  the  glazier's  diamond.  A  sub- 
stitute of  some  kind  has  long  been  wanted,  and  in  this  simple  instrument  is 
admirably  suppiitd.  It  con-ists  of  a  small  wheel-cutter  fixed  in  a  holder,  in  which 
notches  are  cut  for  taking  the  glass  by  the  edye  to  complete  the  fracture  after 
the  cutter  has  traversed  the  liue.  Its  simplicity  is  equalled  by  its  efficiency — so, 
at  least,  we  believe  after  having  given  it  a  fair  trial.  How  much  wear  and  tear 
it  will  bear  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  as  a  new  cutting  wheel  can  be  obtained  for 
sixpence,  and  the  instrument  costs  in  the  first  instance  only  5s.  6d.,  there  need 
not  be  much  anxiety  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  wearing  out.  It  can  be  obtained 
of  the  principal  seed  houses  in  the  metropolis. 
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TO  COliRESPONDENTS. 

G.  11.  —A  small  charcoal  stove  might  answer  the  purpose,  provided  the  fuel  is 
allowed  to  burn  quite  clear  before  the  stove  is  taken  into  the  house.  A  small  gas 
lieating  appsiratus  would  be  the  most  desirable  for  a  small  Louse  like  yours. 

X.  Z. — The  plant  mentioned  is  naturally  very  shy-flowerinn,  and  requires  a 
thorough  season  of  rest.  The  soil  sliould  be  Ucpt  quite  dry  during  the  winter.  The 
plant  received  with  your  communication  is  Diplacus  glutinosus. 

Magnolia  guandiflora. — II.  S.  P. — This  niMgnolia  would  do  exceedingly 
well  m  ilie  position  inentioned  in  your  letter.  We  would  advise  you  to  procure,  as 
soon  as  convenient,  a  strung  plant,  and  mark  out  a  place  about  three  feet  square. 
Apply  a  bairowf'ul  of  manure,  and  then  dig  it  in,  turning  the  sjil  up  to  a  depth  of 
about  two  feet.     Plant  as  soon  as  the  border  is  ready. 

YiiiGiMAX  CiiEKPEH.  —  Ampelopais. — The  Virginian  Creeper  maybe  propa- 
gated by  pegging  the  yoiitig  slu-ots  down,  and  covering  a  portion  of  them  with  soil. 
By  next  autumn  they  will  be  furnished  with  sutHcient  loois  to  admit  of  their  being 
separated  from  the  parent  plants,  and  plaated  where  required.  They  thrive  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil. 

'  CoLEUs. — Mr.^.  J.f  Brandon. — The  coitus  may  be  cut  down  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  surface,  but  if  the  plants  are  in  a  ( ool  house,  the  pruning  should  be 
deferred  until  the  spring.  In  reference  to  furnishing  the  conservatory,  see  the 
Floral  Would,  September,  1873,  page  272. 

Myrtles. — An  Old  Subscriber.— Fiom  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  we  should 
say  the  pots  are  full  of  worms.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  plants  were  turned  out 
of  doors  too  early  in  the  season,  and  injured  by  the  exposure  to  the  cold  before 
they  bad  been  properly  hardened  olf.  It  may  be  that  the  drainage  is  out  of 
order,  and  the  soil  has  become  sour  in  consequence  of  the  stagnant  moisture  in  it. 

F.  C,  Teignmouth. — The  climber  was  so  withered  and  powdered  that  we  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  The  Clematis  appears  to  be  Clematis  graveolens,  Lindley,  of 
■which  a  woodcut  figure  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
(i.  307).  You  can  plant  almost  any  of  the  climbers  on  a  north  wall  in  your  good 
climate.  The  following  are  sure  to  succeed  :  Ampelopsls  japonica,  A.  tricuspidata, 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  Crata3gus  pyracautha,  Calycunthus  m:icrophyllus,  Chimo- 
nanlhus  fragrans,  Cydonia  japonica,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  J.  officinale  grandi- 
florum,  Euonymus  radicans  variegata,  Stauntonia  latil'clia,  and  Ivies,  green  and 
variegated,  ad  lib. 

WoiiMs  IN  Compost. —  B.  W. — There  is  one  infallible  method  of  treating 
potting  stuff  if  suspected  of  containing  vermin  of  any  kind,  and  that  is  to  make  the 
pots  ready  a  day  before  they  are  to  be  used,  and  water  the  soil  in  them  with  boiling 
water.  Scald  also  as  niucli  as  you  will  want  for  filling  in.  Next  day  it  will  be 
none  too  moist  to  work  \\  ith,  and  there  will  not  be  a  live  creature  in  it.  A  dose  of 
boiling  water  round  the  wuod-work  of  the  bin  will  clear  away  wood-lice,  and  as  for 
the  stuff  heaped  up  in  the  open  air,  eaithworms  will  do  it  more  good  than  harm,  as 
long  as  it  lies  together.  Earthworms  should  never  be  ruthlessly  destroyed  :  they 
are  appointed  by  nature  to  ventilate  the  subsoil,  by  boring  in  its  channels  for  the 
admission  of  air.  On  grass  they  may  be  ejected  when  troublesome  by  means  of 
lime-water. 

Asphalting  Garden  Walks. — R.  G. — To  asphalte  j'our  walk,  make  a  good 
firm  bottom  of  stones  or  other  hard  material,  then  mix  two  parts  of  dry  lime  rubbish, 
and  one  part  coal-ashes  together,  and  sift  out  all  the  rough  stuff.  Put  it  in  a  heap, 
make  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  pour  into  it  the  gas-ti>r  boiling  hot.  Mix  all 
thoroughly  together,  and  when  about  the  consistency  of  mortar  spread  it  over  the 
walk,  about  three  inches  thick.  Make  it  level  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  sprinkle 
sand  over  it.  When  cold  ruu  a  roller  over  it,  and  in  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  set  as 
hard  as  iron. 

Peaks  por  Pyramids. — G.  A.  G. —  The  following  selection  of  pears  will  furnish 
a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  from  July  to  May,  and  will  all  succeed  as  jiyramids  on  the 
quince  stock: — Doyeni;ed'Ete, Jargonelle,  Williams's  Bon  Chieti''n,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Louise  Boiine  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Hardy,  Marie  Louise,  Autumn  Nelis,  Winter  Nelis, 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Josephine  de  Mahnes,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Huyshe's  Victoria, 
Glou  Morceau,  Knight's  Monarch,  Easter  Beurre,  Forelle,  Madame  Millet.  Select 
healthy  vigorous  trees,  and  plant  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Roses  for  Towns, — F.  £.,  Leeds. — Turfy  soil  and  manure  make  a  capital 
compost  for  roses.  Have  them  on  tlit'ir  own  roots,  and  then  if  they  are  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  killed  to  the  ground,  they  will  break  up  as  strong  as  ever 
in  the  spring.     The  following  selection  will  do  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  laro-e 


Doniage,  Victor  Verdier,  Anna  Alexieff,  J'ise2:)hine  Beauiiarnais,  Lcelia,  Madame  E. 
Appert,  ]\[adarae  Kiiorr,  Maiiemoiselle  ilarguerite  Dombrain,  Marcella,  Madame 
C.  Wood,  riant  in  November,  and  well  mulch  the  beds  with  half-rotten  stable 
manure. 

SxAiLS  IX  Fi;iix-CASES. — S.  W.  iZ^.— The  fronds  appear  to  have  been  eaten  by 
slugs  or  snails,  probably  introduced  in  the  soil  or  with  the  ferns  when  the  case  was 
planted.  To  trap  the  vermin  place  scraps  of  fresh  lettuce-leaf  or  slices  of  apple  or 
potato  under  pieces  of  tile,  and  by  searcliing  the  case  at  night  you  may 
catch  the  marauders  at  supper.  But  there  is  a  very  pretty  way  of  exterminating 
snails  and  slugs  in  fern-cases,  and  that  is  to  put  in  a  few  glowworms.  Tliey  light 
up  the  ferns  at  night  with  quite  a  fairy-like  illumination,  and  tiiey  hunt  snails  and 
slugs  as  cats  Imnt  mice. 

H.  T. — Ynnr  pretty  yellow  flowering  plant  is  Llplacus  (jla/iiwi-u.t,  one  of  the 
mimulus  family. 

Select  Floiusts'  Flower.s. — P.  C.  S.,  Leamingtun. — Tweli^e  Pansies. — 
Alexander  McNab,  Cherub,  Locomotive,  Andrew  Smith,  George  Wilson,  John 
Currie,  Joseph  James,  Alice  Downie,  Lady  Lucy  Dundas,  Queen,  iSirs.  A.  Buchanan, 
Thomas  H.  Douglas.  Twelve  Antirrhinums.- — Delicatum,  Glorious,  Jessie  Dean, 
Monarch,  Rosy  Morn,  Charming,  Orange  Boven,  Fire  Fly,  George  Gordon,  Leopard, 
Striped  Unique,  Yellow  Gem.  Twenty  Dahlias. — Julia  Wyatt,  Annie  Neville, 
Harriet  Tetterel,  John  Stfvndish,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Bishop  of  Durham,  James  Cocker, 
Miss  Ht-nshaw,  James  Backhouse,  Paradise  Williams,  Yellow  Perfection,  Lord 
Derby,  Sir  Greville  Smythe,  Indian  Chief,  Mr.  Dix,  Yellow  Standard,  Maid  of 
Essex,  Kate  Haslam,  Mrs.  Boston,  Juno,  Lilac  Queeu. 

Raising  Seedling  Cahnation.s. —  G.  ]I. — Your  seed  must  be  sown  in  March  to 
enable  the  young  plants  to  get  strong  by  winter.  It  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter 
as  you  suppose  ;  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  you  use  the  ordinary  pots  or  seed- 
pans  ;  but,  if  you  have  &  considerable  quantitj-,  and  therefore  require  a  consider- 
able space  for  its  reception,  the  pans  are  decidedly  the  best.  They  are  easier  to 
shift  about,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  than  the  pots.  Put  plenty  of  drainage  in 
the  bottom — half  full  is  not  too  much — and  then  fill  the  remaining  space  with  good 
loam,  full  of  fibre,  and  a  liberal  proportion  of  leaf-mould.  Make  the  surface  per- 
fectly level  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  after  the  seeds  have  been  regularly 
sown  oyer  the  surface,  cover  thinly  with  fine  soil.  Place  the  pans  in  a  house  or  a 
pit  where  a  mild  heat  is  maintained.  After  the  plants  are  up,  shift  them  to  a  cold 
pit,  and  pot  off  into  si.'ities,  or  prick  out  into  a  bed  of  good,  rich  soil,  directly  the 
young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  conveniently. 

Plantixg  Oct  Chamjerops  Fortunei  and  Humjlis. — A  JSew  Subscriber  will 
be  obliged  for  a  few  hints  upon  managing  these  beautiful  palms  out  of  doors. 
These  palms  are  the  hardiest  of  their  tribe,  and  will  do  well  planted  out  in  a  shel- 
tered position;  but  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  plant  them  in  the  same  exposed  place 
as  a  Pinus  Austriaca  would  thrive  in.  They  require  rich,  well-drained  soil  ;  and  if 
your  garden  has  a  cold  subsoil,  dig  out  a  good-sized  pit,  three  feet  six  inches  deep, 
and,  after  putting  a  foot  depth  of  broken  brickbats  in  the  bottom  to  form  a  drainage, 
fill  in  with  good  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  a  fair  proportion  of  rotten  dung  and  leaf- 
mould.     Plant  firmly,  and  water  when  necessary, 

Pteris  Tricolor. — Miss  Harris. — It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  beau- 
tiful fern  requires  a  large  amount  of  heat;  for  it  never  does  better  than  when 
grown  in  a  cool  house  from  which  the  frost  is  kept.  As  the  plant  is  in  a  bad  state, 
and  infested  with  scale,  cut  away  the  brovvn  and  half-dead  fronds,  and  remove  the 
scale  from  the  others  carefully.  Repot  in  two-thirds  peat,  one-third  light,  fibry 
loam,  and  a  good  proportion  of  silver-sand  and  a  few  crocks  broken  small,  with 
plenty  of  drainage,  and  try  it  in  a  house  where  no  artificial  heat  is  employed  ex- 
cepting to  keep  out  the  frost,  or,  say,  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  not  lower  than 
forty  degrees. 

Exotic  Orchids  for  Exhibition. — Cotnpctitor  does  not  give  us  any  idea  as  to 
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wh.'tt  sum  lie  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  twenty-five  orcliideous  plants  which  he  re- 
quires lor  exhibition  ;  but  this  much  we  know — that,  unless  he  can  afford  to  buy 
fjood  kinds,  he  had  hotter  not  trouble  about  showing ;  for,  unless  they  are  good,  no 
amount  of  good  management  will  make  up  for  their  inferiority.  A  better  selection 
than  the  following  cannot  be  had.  Tiiis  is  a  capital  time  for  purchasing  orchids  : — 
Aerides  Fieldingi,  A.  Yeitchi,  Brassia  verrucosa,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Cattleya 
Mossice  superba,  C.  Skinneri,  Chysia  bractescens,  Cypripedium  barbatum  nigrum, 
C.  villosum,  Dendrobium  densitlorum,  D.  nobile,  Epidendrum  viteliinum  majus, 
]>fc!ia  purpurata  superba,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Miltonia  Moreliaiia  purpurea,  Odoiito- 
glossum  citrosmum,  0.  gioriosum,  0.  hastilabium,  Oncidium  arapliatimi  m^^jus,  0. 
crispum,  Phalainopsis  granditlora,   Saccolabium  rctusum,  Vanda  suavis,  V.  tricolor. 

Name  of  Fekn. — Emel. —  .No.  1.  Pttris  straniinea.     No.  2,  P.  tremula. 

CoNiFEKors  Tkees  for  Damp  Situations. — F.  B. — The  undermentioned  are 
the  best  coniferous  trees  for  damp  situations  : — Abies  Canadensis,  a  slender- 
branched  tree  of  considerable  beauty,  thriving  in  moderately  damp  situations;  A. 
rxcclsa,  the  W(  U-known  Spruce  Fir,  succeeds  admirably  in  damp  situations  ;  A. 
Menziesii,  a  tall  pyramidal  tree  of  the  most  handsorr.e  character,  succeeds  well  by 
the  side  of  streams  ;  Cephalotaxus  Fortunei  mas.,  a  handsome,  compact,  evergreen 
tree,  of  medium  Jieight,  succeeds  in  .Tioderately  damp  soils  ;  C.  Forinnci  fcemina,  a 
cone-bearing  variety  of  the  species,  and  thriving  under  the  same  conditions  ;  C. 
fedunculata,  a  handsome  small-growing  tree,  succeeds  well  in  damp  situations ; 
ChamcBcyparis  siphari.idca,  a  handsome  evergreen  tree,  of  slow  growth,  thriving  in 
marshes  and  wet  soils;  C.  sphceroidea glauca,  a  dense-growing  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding, with  glaucous  leaves  ;  C.  spharoidea  atrovirens,  a  distinct  variety,  with 
shining  green  leaves,  very  liandsome  and  desirable  ;  C.  spharoidea  variegata,  a 
very  pretty  variety,  a  portion  of  the  brancblets  of  a  bright  gold  ;  Cn/ptomcria 
japonica,  a  tall,  handsome  tree,  succeeding  in  moderately  damp  soil  ;  Cupressus 
aftenuata,  a  handsome  evergreen,  succeeds  well  by  the  side  of  running  water  ;  C 
Latcmniima,  a  well-known  evergreen  of  the  most  handsome  character,  thrives  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  damp  situations  ;  C.  sempervirens,  a  free-growing  tree,  well 
adapted  for  damp  soils  in  sheltered  situations  ;  Jtiniperus  eommii.t}is,  a  well-known, 
free-growing  tree,  thriving  in  damp  and  shady  situations  ;  J.  drupacea,  a  very  hand- 
some shrub,  well  adapted  for  planting  in  damp  soils  ;  J.  Tirqiniana,  a  medium- 
sized,  handsome  tree,  grows  freely  in  moderately-damp  soils  ;  Larix  Griffithiana,  a 
grotesque  tree,  with  spreading  branches,  well  adapted  for  planting  by  tlie  sides  of 
streams ;  Libocedriis  decurrens,  a  handsome  evergreen,  w"ell  adapted  for  moderately 
damp  soils  ;  Picea  grandis,  a  noble  tree,  siicc  eding  :idmirably  in  low,  damp  situa- 
tions; Finus  contorta,  a  small  tree,  succeeding  in  damp  situations,  but  not 
desirable  ;  P.  pumilo,  a  small  tree,  well  adapted  for  swampy  soils  and  marshes  ; 
P.  ponderosa,  a  handsome  tree,  of  large  size,  growing  freely  by  the  side  of  streams  ; 
P.  rigida,  a  tall  tree,  of  large  growth,  suitable  for  planting  in  damp  soils  ;  P.  sero- 
^jwa,  a  medium-sized  tree,  u>-eful  for  planting  in  marshes  and  damp  situations; 
Taxodium  distichv.m,  a  handsome  deciduous  tree,  in  every  way  suitable  for  planting 
in  wet  soils;  2'.  dl>,iichum  pendulum,  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  preceding, 
succeeding  under  the  same  conditions  ;  T.  sempervirens,  a  handsome  evergreen  tree, 
requires  a  sheltered  situation,  not  open  to  the  south  ;  Taxns  haccata,  the  well- 
known  GommoTi  Yew,  equally  adapted  for  wet  or  dry  soils  ;  T.  haccata fructo — 
lutea.  a  distinct  variety  of  the  preceding,  with  yellow  berries  ;  thrives  under  tha 
same  conditions  ;  T.  haecata  Dorasloni,  a  distinct  form  of  the  species,  with  pendu- 
lous branches  ;  T.  Canadensis,  a  low-spreading  shrub,  succeeding  admirably  in  damp 
and  shady  situations  ;  Thuja  occidentalis,  a  fiee-growing  shrub,  well  adapted  I'or 
forming  hedges  in  damp  soils. 
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BEOMELIACIOUS  PLANTS. 

{With  Coloured  Illustration  of  Vriesia  hr achy sf achy s.) 
BY    GEOEGE    GOEDON. 


"^■"^^EE  Bromeliada  comprise  a  large  number  of  plants,  widely 
diftering  in  character,  but  possessing  a  certain  family 
likeness,  and  agreeing  so  far  as  to  require  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  stove  for  their  cultivation.  One  of  the  most 
distinctive  and  best  known  of  the  bromeliads  is  the 
Pine-apple,  Ananassa  sativa,  which,  like  a  large  number  of  other 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order,  is  not  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  justify  its  being  grown  in  the  stove  for  ornament.  A  few  of 
the  known  species  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  choicest  and  most  select  collection  of  stove  plants.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  this  class  is  the  lovely  Vrienia  bracliystachjs, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  coloured  illustration  in  the  present 
number.  Another  good  example  of  the  same  class  is  the  showy 
Encholirion  co7'alUnum,  of  which  a  woodcut  accompanies  these  re- 
marks, A  few  species  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  stove  when 
space  can  be  found  for  them,  because  of  their  botanical  interest : 
but  it  does  not  appear  desirable  to  say  much  in  reference  to  them, 
upon  the  present  occasion. 

The  plants  comprised  under  the  heading  to  this  communication 
are  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  those  adapted  for  amateurs  who 
have  not  much  space  for  the  cultivation  of  stove  plants,  and  who 
have  not  had  much  experience  in  plant-growing.  They  are  all  of 
moderate  growth,  remarkably  attractive,  whether  in  a  small  or  large 
state,  and  require  but  a  small  amount  of  attention  and  skill  to  keep 
them  in  a  good  condition.  Unlike  a  large  number  of  things  which 
require  a  regular  course  of  stopping  and  training  during  the  summer 
season  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  or  have  to  be  renewed  annually 
from  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  bromeliads  will  go  on  increasing  in  beauty 
and  value,  with  no  more  attention  than  is  required  to  keep  them 
supplied  with  moisture.  Such  has  been  my  experience  with  them, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  them  to  the  notice  of  those 
amateurs  who  have  a  stove,  and  are  desirous  of  lilling  it  with  some- 
thing better  than  coleus,  and  other  soft  things.  They  do  exceedingly 
well  with  the  free-growing  orchids,  and  may  be  associated  with  them 
with  advantage. 

All  the  species  of  which  it  is  my  intention  to  speak  should  be 
grown  in  well-drained  pots,  and  a  compost  consisting  of  loam,  peat, 
leaf-mould  and  grit.  The  peat  and  loam  should  be  fibroua,  for,  as 
some  of  the  species  are  epiphytal,  and  grow  in  the  forks  of  trees  in 
their  native  habitats,  it  is  essential  that  the  compost  should  not  be  of 
a  very  close  texture.  To  every  two  parts  of  loam  and  peat  add  one 
part  of  leaf-mould  and  a  part  of  grit,  which  should  be  made  up  of 
equal  proportions  of  small  crocks  and  silver-sand.  Well  incorporate 
the  whole  together,  and  avoid  breaking  the  peat  and  loam  up  too 
much,  for  the  plants  thrive  best  when  the  compost  is  rather  rough 
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than  otherwise.  The  leaf-mould  may  be  dispensed  with  if  difficuli; 
to  obtain,  and  another  part  of  peat  employed  instead.  To  secure 
perfect  drainage,  611  the  pots  to  about  one-third  of  their  depth  with 
medium-sized  crocks,  and  cover  with  a  layer  of  the  roughest  portion 


i:ncholieion  coeallixum. 


of  the  mixture.  In  shifting  them  from  one  pot  to  another,  remove 
the  crocks  from  the  old  ball,  and  carefully  separate  the  roots  round 
the  outside.  This  will  enable  them  to  strike  into  the  new  soil  more 
readily  than  they  would  otherwise  be  able  to.  In  all  cases  where 
they  have  not  been  well  furnished  with  roots,  reduce  the  old  ball 
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considerably;  but  due  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
roots.  Early  iu  the  spring  is  the  best  time  for  repotting  them,  and 
an  annual  shift  will  sufiice  to  maintain  them  in  a  thriviag  state. 

They  should,  as  a  rule,  have  a  light  position  in  the  stove,  for 
when  enjoying  a  full  share  of  light,  they  arc  more  readily  kept  in 
good  health,  and  produce  finer  spikes  of  ilowers  than  when  placed 
in  a  dark  corner.  Rather  liberal  supplies  of  water  are  required 
during  the  summer  season,  and  moderate  supplies  during  the 
winter,  when  at  rest. 

All  those  with  leaves  arranged  in  a  rosulate  manner,  so  as  to 
form  a  vase  or  cup,  must  have  water  poured  over  them  occasionally, 
for  it  is  found  that  they  succeed  much  better  when  tlie  centre  is 
kept  full  of  water,  especially  during  the  summer  season. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  detaching  the  suckers,  which  are 
formed  at  the  sides,  and  potting  them  separately  ;  but  excepting 
under  special  circumstances,  the  suckers  should  be  allowed  to  remain, 
for  large  specimens  are  much  to  be  preierred  to  those  of  smaller  size. 
In  the  Vriesia  tlie  chief  beauty  consists  in  the  flowers  themselves, 
but  in  the  majority  of  bromeliads  the  flowers  are  comparatively  in- 
significant, and  the  bracts  with  which  they  are  accompanied  are  large 
in  size,  and  very  richly  coloured,  and  quite  surpass  the  flowers  in 
beauty. 

Those  which  can  be  the  most  strongly  recommended  for  the 
amateur  to  commence  with  are — ^chmea  fulgens,  a  neat,  free- 
growing  species  ;  ^.  Maries  Segince,  a  strong  growing  species  of 
great  beauty  ;  Bilhergia  Moreli,  B.  thyrsoidea,  EncJiolirion  coraUinmn, 
a  very  beautiful  species  of  recent  introduction  ;  Guzmannia  tricolor, 
a  beautiful  species  of  rather  larj^e  growth,  producing  white  flowers 
and  red  bracts ;  Nidularium  Innocenti,  very  attractive  and  beau- 
tiful;  Pepinia  aphelandrcpjlora,  a  very  beautiful  species,  pos- 
sessing the  elegant  habit  of  Draccena  gracilis,  and  the  inflorescence 
of  an  Aphelandra ;  Pitcairnea  carnea  and  P.  corallina  are  both  of 
medium  growth,  and  produce  fine  racemes  of  flowers  and  richly- 
coloured  bracts  ;  Tillavdsia  Lindeni  is  very  elegant  in  growth,  and 
produces  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  the  deepest  blue ;  Vriesia  Irachy- 
stachys,  V.  glazionana,  V.  spleiidens,  and  V.  tricolor  are  all  of  great 
merit,  and  can  be  highly  recommended.  The  variegated  Pine-apple, 
Ananassa  sativa  variegata  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornamental- 
leaved  plants  in  existence,  and  can  be  highly  recommended  for  asso- 
ciating with  the  foregoing.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  it  must  be 
grown  in  a  light  sunny  position,  or  the  leaves  will  be  drawn  out, 
and  lack  that  rich  colouring  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  the 
plant. 


Strawbbbey  La  Grosse  Sucp^ee  is  considered  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  the  Royal 
Gardeii>i,  Fiogmore,  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  for  early  forcing,  und  for  early 
crops  out  of  doors.  It  sets  much  better  in  a  high  ttmperature  than  any  other  known 
variety,  and  continues  in  bearing  a  considerable  period.  The  fruit  is  large,  hand- 
some, solid,  and  of  good  flavour.  It  quits  surpasses  in  every  respect  Keen's  Seed- 
ling and  Vicomtesse  Hericarte  de  Thury,  which  are  generally  considered  to  be 
the  very  best  early  strawberries  we  have. 
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GLOBE  AETICHOKES. 

BT    THOMAS    TEUSSLEB,    EBMONTON. 

HE  Globe  Artichoke  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  less  useful 
than  a  large  number  of  other  vegetables  which  may  be 
mentioned,  for  the  produce  is  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  space  occupied.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  do  to 
ignore  it  altogether,  for  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  many, 
and  the  round,  heads,  when  nicely  served,  make  a  most  acceptable 
dish  by  way  of  change.  It  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  luxury 
only,  and  when  grown  in  villa-gardens,  it  may  be  planted  in  the 
piece  of  ground  which  divides  the  pleasure-grounds  from  the  kitclien 
garden  ;  for,  during  the  summer  season,  the  ample  greyish  leafage 
has  rather  an  ornamental  appearance.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  has  not  strong  claims  upon  our  attention  as  an  orna- 
mental plant,  for  it  certainly  surpasses  in  its  bold  and  distinctive 
character  many  plants  which  at  the  present  day  are  employed  in  the 
embellishment  of  the  flower-garden.  It  is  not,  however,  my  inten- 
tion to  speak  of  its  cultivation  for  decorative  purposes,  but  to  direct 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  most  essential  points  in  its  management 
for  the  supply  of  its  heads  for  the  table. 

Although  the  Globe  Artichoke  is  naturally  comparatively  robust 
in  growth,  yet  it  does  not  succeed  in  many  gardens  so  well  as 
could  be  desired.  This,  in  a  large  measure,  is  owing  to  its  re- 
quirements not  being  properly  understood,  and,  in  some  i'ew  in- 
stances, to  the  soil  being  quite  unsuitable  for  it.  To  insure  a 
healthy  growth,  and  a  good  supply  of  fleshy  heads,  it  must  have 
liberal  cultivation,  and  a  well-drained  soil.  A  deep  sandy  loam, 
liberally  enriched  with  manure,  is  the  most  suitable.  In  poor,  sandy- 
soils  it  does  not  grow  so  freely  as  could  be  desired,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  stiff"  clays  it  is  apt  to  perish  during  very  wet  or  very  S3vere 
winters.  In  a  soil  of  suitable  chaiacter,  there  will  not  be  much 
trouble  in  producing  heads  of  a  good  quality. 

An  open  position  should  be  selected  for  the  plantation,  and  to 
afford  ample  space  ibr  the  development  of  the  foliage,  let  the  crowns 
be  three  feet  apart.  The  early  part  of  April  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
time  in  the  whole  year  for  making  new  plantations,  and  as  the 
ground  should  be  in  readiness  when  the  time  arrives  for  planting, 
the  preparations  should  be  commenced  without  delay.  The  best 
course  is  to  spread  over  the  surface  a  layer  (about  four  inches  in 
thickness)  of  partly-decayed  manure,  and  then  dig  or  trench  over 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  If  this  is  done  at  once, 
and  the  surface  left  rather  rough,  the  soil  will  be  in  capital  condition 
for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  The  strong  offsets,  taken  off"  care- 
fully, with  a  few  roots  attached  to  them,  are  the  most  suitable,  and 
these  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal  nurseries.  Plant  them  three 
feet  apart  each  way,  water  liberally  to  settle  the  soil,  and  also  water 
them  occasionally  until  they  are  thoroughly  established  ;  provided, 
of  course,  the  weather  is  dry  at  the  time.     The  only  other  attention 
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required  during  the  first  year  will  be  to  keep  the  space  between  the 
plants  free  from  weeds. 

Some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  amongst  practical  men  as  to  the 
necessity  of  protection  during  the  winter,  but  experience,  extending 
over  a  large  number  of  years,  has  proved  to  me  that  the  safest  course 
is  to  protect.  In  a  mild  winter,  such  as  the  one  tlirough  which  we  are 
now  passing,  they  will  take  no  harm  from  being  fully  exposed  to  the 
weather,  but  in  severe  winters,  like  that  of  1806-07,  they  will  be 
cut  down  to  the  ground  line,  and  probably  killed  outright.  The 
safest  course  is  to  apply  the  protection  in  November,  and  in  doing 
this  cut  off  the  old  outside  leaves  to  within  about  twelve  inches  of 
the  ground  ;  prick  the  surface  over  with  a  fork,  and  pack  a  good 
thickness  of  dry  leaves,  short  litter,  or  fern  about  the  plants,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  young  leaves  above  the  ground. 
Let  the  protecting  material  extend  to  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches 
from  the  base  of  tbe  plant,  then  cover  it  with  soil  or  coal-ashes  to 
keep  it  in  its  place. 

In  severe  weather  place  a  quantity  of  long  litter  over  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  plants,  and  remove  on  the  return  of  mild  weather. 
In  March  commence  to  uncover  by  drawing  the  protecting  material 
away  from  them,  and  in  April  it  can  be  taken  away  altogether. 
In  a  few  days  after  this  removal  examine  the  plants,  and  if  there 
are  more  than  three  or  four  suckers  to  each,  draw  a  little  soil  away 
from  the  base,  and  take  them  off  without  injuring  the  parent.  The 
soil  can  then  be  returned  to  its  proper  place.  The  first  year  after 
planting  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove  any  of  the  suckers. 

The  second  year  they  will  push  up  the  heads  freely,  and  these 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  full-grown,  whether  required  for  the 
table  or  not,  as  they  only  weaken  the  plant  and  check  the  growth. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  when  the  heads  should  be  cut,  but, 
after  a  little  observation,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  point.  As  a  rule,  the  right  moment  for  cutting  is  when 
they  have  attained  about  two-thirds  of  their  usual  size.  They  can 
be  kept  in  a  fresh  state  for  a  considerable  period  after  their  removal 
from  the  plant,  if  cut  with  about  nine  inches  of  stem,  and  the  stem 
inserted  in  wet  sand.  To  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
lift  them  out  of  the  sand  every  third  day,  and  cut  off  about  half  an 
inch  of  the  stem.  By  this  means  the  season  may  be  prolonged 
until  far  into  December. 

The  plants  do  not  produce  good  crops  after  the  fifth  year, 
and  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  destroy  them,  and  make  a  new 
plantation  after  they  have  borne  four  crops.  To  maintain  a  regular 
supply,  one-half  of  the  plantation  should  be  renewed  every  alternate 
year,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  fresh  ground  selected,  for  the  chief 
cause  of  their  failing  to  produce  good  crops  after  a  certain  number 
of  years  is  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 


The  Collection  of  Plants  in  the  possession  of  H.  L.  Micholls,  Esq.,  of  South- 
gate  House,  Southgate,  and  with  which  Mr.  Baines,  the  able  gardener,  has  achieved 
such  signal  victories  during  the  last  few  years,  will  be  sold  by  auction  towards  the 
end  of  April  next  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 
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THE  "  GAEDEN  OEACLE  "  FOR  1874. 

HERE  has  been  soinewliat  of  a  lull  lately  in  the  publica- 
tion of  horticultural  books,  and  this  causes  the  new 
issue  of  The  Gaeden  Oracle  to  stand  out  very  dis- 
tinctly— in  fact,  its  bright  green  cover  shines  on  our 
table  like  a  message  of  the  coming  spring,  and  we  ■wel- 
come our  own  work  with  as  much  gladness  and  surprise  as  if  it  had 
come  unexpectedly  before  us.  The  immense  annual  sale  of  the 
Oracle  is  the  best  proof  we  could  have  of  the  appreciation  of  our 
labours ;  but  probably  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  readers  appre- 
hend the  labour  its  production  necessitates.  The  list  of  coniferous 
trees  embodies  the  observations  of  years,  and  we  have  again  plodded 
through  note-books  and  multifarious  memories  to  make  our  selec- 
tions of  plant?,  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  as  perfect  as  possible. 
The  lesson  in  drawiug  is  a  novelty,  for  it  will  teach  any  one  to  make 
a  fciir  copy  of  a  print  or  flower  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  while  it  insures 
accuracy  in  the  first  attempt,  it  really  trains  the  hand  and  eye  for 
the  higher  varieties  of  artistic  work.  The  essay  on  table  decora- 
tion will,  we  trust,  gratify  our  lady  readers,  and  the  few  words  on 
potato  culture  should,  we  think,  do  something  towards  rendering 
this  important  esculent  more  profitable  than  ever,  and  in  some  degree 
more  safe  against  the  assaults  of  disease.  "We  hand  over  the  Oracle 
in  its  sixteenth  issue  to  our  constituency,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
thankful  regard  for  the  support  and  sympathy  we  have  enjoyed,  and 
an  assurance  that  our  agreeable  labours  continually  renew  our  youth^ 
and  enable  us  to  smile  at  difiiculties,  as  ceasing'  with  the  determina- 
tion to  overcome  them.  S.  H. 


PLANTS  EOR  ROOM  DECORATION. 

BY    MTSS    A.    HASSARD,    ST.    EONAN's,    UPPER   NORWOOD. 

E  value  flowering  and  foliage  plants  at  the  present  season 
of  the  year  even  more  than  at  any  otlier  time,  their 
bright  look  and  sweet  perfume  making  us  almost  forget 
the  frost  and  cold  winds  out-of-doors.  Nothing  gives 
a  room  such  an  elegant  look  as  handsome  groups  of 
plants  arranged  about  it.  Just  now,  too,  some  of  our  most  eflfec- 
tive  plants  for  this  purpose  are  in  perfection.  Take,  for  example, 
primulas,  heaths,  lily  of  the  valley,  etc.  Some  persons  prefer 
single  plants  dropped  into  china  pots,  or  any  other  kind  of  orna- 
mental cover,  while  others  like  them  in  groups.  If  the  room  be 
large  enough,  I  much  prefer  the  latter,  as  a  far  more  eflective 
arrangement  of  colour  can  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Plants  intended 
for  the  decoration  of  sitting-rooms  should  be  well  cooled  off"  previous 
to  being  placed  therein,  for,  if  brought  in  fresh  from  the  stove,  they 
will  not  stand  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  and  draught  to 
which  they  will  be  subject;  and  if  they  be  ferns,  this  will  be  even 
more  visible.     A  few  hours  after  their  change  of   quarters  their 
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beauty  will  be  qaite  gone  ;  but  if  carefully  cooled  off  beforehand, 
nearly  all  kinds  of  plants  will  remain  fresh  for  days,  and  in  some 
instances  for  weeks.  The  soil  of  all  pot  plants  iatended  for  room 
decoration  should  be  concealed,  and  for  this  purpose  the  three  fol- 
lowing materials  are  best,  namely,  silver  sand  (as  white  as  possible), 
common  mons,  such  as  is  found  in  woods  or  hedge-rows,  and  Sela- 
ginella  deuticulata,  growing  on  the  surface.  The  latter  looks  by  far 
the  best,  and  is  the  least  trouble,  as  it  does  not  require  to  be  re- 
plenished, but  will  keep  growing  ou  as  long  as  the  plant  is  not 
disturbed.  Nearly  all  ornainental  china  pots  have  saucers  sold  with 
thera  ;  but  when  paper  or  rustic  covers  ai'e  used,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  each  pot  is  placed  on  a  saucer  of  some  kind,  else 
the  damp  will  penetrate  througli  the  rough  pot,  and  spoil  any  table 
it  may  be  laid  on,  even  though  a  mat  may  be  under  it.  In  the  same 
•way,  any  wire  stands  or  tables  on  which  a  number  of  plants  are 
grouped  should  have  an  inside  lining  of  painted  zinc.  In  arranging 
a  group  of  flowers,  the  second  tier  of  pots  should  be  raised  a  little 
above  the  outside  row,  and  in  the  centre  should  be  some  graceful 
fern,  draca3ua,  or  palm,  to  stand  up  higher,  and  wave  gracefully 
over  the  other  plants.  If  the  room  is  particularly  warm  and  dry, 
or  lighted  by  gas,  the  plants  should  be  removed  about  every  four  or 
five  days,  and  fresh  ones  brought  in  to  take  their  place.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  soil  is  never  allowed  to  get  very  dry, 
as,  if  young  shoots  or  fronds  once  become  shrivelled  from  this 
cause,  there  is  a  chance  if  they  ever  regain  their  freshness,  no  matter 
ho'.v  much  water  may  be  given  them.  When  a  number  of  plants 
are  be:ng  placed  in  a  wire  stand,  moss  should  be  put  in  between 
them,  so  as  to  pack  the  pots  firm ;  and  if  the  moss  is  wetted  it  will 
tend  to  keep  the  plants  fresh  a  longer  period  than  they  would 
otherwise  remain. 


CULTURE  OP  SEAKALE. 

BY  ir.    EUGEJfE    TAEIX. 


LL  who  have  travelled  in  England  and  Scotland  will  have 
observed  that  seakale  (Crambe  maritima)  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  alimentation  of  Great  Britain. 
In  France,  unfortunately,  we  seldom  or  never  see  it 
grown,  except  by  a  few  amateurs.  Horticultural  treatises 
of  fifty  years  ago  make  mention  of  it — a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  propagation  of  good  things.  I  think  it 
may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  this  excellent  vegetable,  at  once 
so  wholesome,  so  easy  of  digestion,  so  suitable  for  dehcate  stomachs. 
As  its  name  imports,  the  Gramhe  onaritima  grows  wild  by  the  sea- 
shore, in  saline  sands.  It  is  a  species  of  Grucifer,  closely  allied  to 
the  cabbage  tribe. 

In  taste  it  partakes  of  the  broccoli  and  asparagus.  Like  the 
latter,  it  has  diuretic  qualities,  but  it  leaves  no  disagreeable  odour. 
It  is  a  perennial,  the  edible  portions  being  the  petioles  of  the  leaves, 
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which  are  reproduced  every  spring,  as  is  celery,  the  cardoon,  etc. 
As  a  comestible,  it  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  our  market-gardens, 
and  its  glaucous  foliage  has  long  been  considered  to  entitle  it  to  rank 
as  an  ornament. 

Is  it  difficult  to  grow  ?  I  think  not,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show. 

Seakale  likes  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  well  incorporated  with 
rotten  stable  manure,  or  better,  leaf-mould,  and  with  as  good,  healthy 
a  subsoil  as  possible.     It  may  be  propagated  in  various  ways  : — 

To  raise  seakale  from  seed  in  open  beds,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  February  and  March,  or  even  a  little  later.  As  they  come 
up  very  capriciously,  it  is  best  to  put  four  or  five  in  each  hole, 
covering  them  over  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  earth,  and  keeping 
only  one  or  two  of  the  strongest  plants. 

They  may  be  sown  in  heat  in  batches  ;  but  as  the  plants  are 
often  attacked  by  the  flea-beetle,  it  is  best  to  sow  in  pots,  which 
should  be  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  or  put  under  glass,  and  the  plants 
set  out  when  the  frosts  are  past.  The  first  cutting  is  not  taken 
until  the  third  season — that  is  to  say,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
sowing. 

By  cuttings  :  in  this  way  we  get  the  quickest  crops.  This 
operation  is  performed  thus  :  We  choose  some  seakale  roots,  which 
should  not  be  too  big — about  the  size  of  one's  lingers — and  cut  them 
into  sections  of  two  to  five  inches  long.  The  upper  ends  should  be 
smooth,  and  the  lower  cut  to  a  wedge.  In  this  way  we  get  the 
quickest-growing  and  strongest  plants.  These  root-cuttings  should 
be  taken  between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  end  of  March. 
Two  or  three  may  be  set  together,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  tuft.  The 
plants  should  be  at  least  twelve  inches  apart  every  way. 

The  best  plan  of  making  a  bed  is  to  get  well-rooted  plants ;  the 
bed  itself  to  be  raised  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so 
that  the  roots,  ■vrhich  are  very  long,  may  not  have  overmuch  moisture. 

By  careful  earthing  up,  we  may  easily  get  seakale  in  March  and 
April,  before  asparagus  makes  its  appearance  in  the  market ;  the 
plants  to  be  uncovered  as  they  are  cut,  so  as  to  make  a  fresh  growth 
for  the  year  following  ;  but  in  this  way  the  stalks  are  never  so  white 
and  tender  as  when  grown  in  heat,  and  the  plant  is  only  really  good 
when  it  is  as  tender  as  possible. 

Both  rooted  cuttings  and  seed  should  be  planted  in  rows  eleven 
inches  wide,  with  alleys  two  feet  in  width  between,  in  which  dung 
is  laid  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  plants.  At  the  beginning  of 
January  a  pot  eleven  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter  should  be  set 
over  each  plant,  or  we  may  use  frames,  laid  over  with  planks  to 
exclude  the  light. 

To  get  well-branching  heads,  they  should  be  covered  over  with 
four  and  a-half  inches  of  earth  taken  from  the  alleys,  and  the  whole 
spread  with  litter  or  leaves.  A  uniform  temperature  of  47*^  to  50° 
Fahr.  should  be  kept  up  by  mulching  the  roots  with  litter. 

The  stalks  should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground  when  they  are  two 
to  four  and  a-half  inches  in  length,  but  the  heads  on  them  should 
be  suppressed  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  form,  to  prevent  the  exhaus- 
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tion  of  tbe  plants.  This  is  the  time  for  removing  the  pots  or  other 
cover.  The  plants  stand  the  frosts  well,  the  stools  acquiring  in- 
creased vigour  therefrom, 

Seakale  thus  treated  will  shoot  again  quicker  than  asparagus, 
so  that  another  cutting  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  week.  A 
well-managed  bed  should  last  tea  years,  especially  if  it  be  well 
dunged  from  time  to  time  with  thoroughly-rotted  dung. 


JsOTES  ON  XEW  VEGETABLES. 

BY  A    KENTISH   OARDEKEB. 

INCREASED  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  existing  types  of  vegetables,  and  every 
year  a  large  number  of  novelties  are  introduced  to 
public  notice.  Some  are  new  in  name  only,  whilst 
others  are  no  better  than  kinds  we  already  have, 
therefore  a  certain  degree  of  caution  is  necessary  in  purchasing,  to 
avoid  wasting  money. 

Taking  them  in  alphabetical  order,  we  have  first  of  all  the 
kidney  beans.  Of  these  the  number  is  rather  large,  and  to  buy  all 
is  quite  unnecessary.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Carter's  White 
Advancer,  a  dwarf  heavy  cropping  variety,  of  great  merit  ;  the  pods 
are  long  and  fleshy,  and  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  it  is 
also  valuable  for  first  crops,  because  of  its  coming  in  quickly. 
Osborne's  Neio  Early  Forcing  was  sent  out  last  year,  yet  it  is  so 
thoroughly  good  for  forcing,  and  early  and  main  crops  out-of-doors, 
that  it  well  deserves  a  place  here.  Cutbuslis  Scarlet  Giant  is 
another  good  dwarf  variety,  remarkable  for  its  productiveness  and 
high  quality.  The  price  of  this  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
established  kinds,  and  it  may  therefore  be  tried  without  much  extra 
outlay.  Several  of  the  New  Butter  Beans  were  grown  and  certi- 
ficated at  Chiswick  last  summer,  and  are  well  deserving  attention 
for  their  distinctive  character  and  extreme  productiveness.  The 
Divarf  Butter  Beans  (black-seeded  and  white-seeded)  attain  a 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and  produce  a  profusion  of  thick 
fleshy  pods,  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length.  The  Butter  Bean 
Mont  d'Or  differs  from  the  two  former  in  having  a  scandent  habit, 
and  producing  pods  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length.  The  pods  of 
all  these  are  skinless,  and  are  usually  cooked  and  served  up  whole. 
The  colour  of  the  pods  is  a  pale  lemon,  and  when  cooked  they  are 
less  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a  dish  of  the  ordinary  kinds.  Never- 
theless, they  are  well  worth  growing ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  they  are  especial  favourites  in  America  and  on  the  Continent. 

Several  new  broccolis  were  brought  prominently  before  the  public 
last  season,  but  the  only  one  that  was  really  good  and  distinct  was 
Perhins's  Leamington,  a  late  self-protecting  variety  of  great  merit; 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  very  finest  late  broccoli  we  have,  both  as  regards 
size  and  quality,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise. 

Several  celeries  have  been  introduced  of  late,  and  the  best  of 
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these  are  the  Leicester  Red  and  Major  Clarlics  lied.  Both  are 
remarkable  for  solidity  and  liigh  quality  generally,  but  the  last- 
mentioned  is  the  most  distinct,  and,  of  the  two,  can  be  the  most 
highly  recommended,  for  it  is  the  finest  red  celery  we  have  for  garden 
culture. 

As  usual,  a  very  large  number  of  cucumbers  were  exhibited  as 
new  in  the  course  of  last  year,  but  the  only  one  that  could  be  con- 
sidered really  distinct  and  meritorious  was  the  Duke  of  EdinhurffJi, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Wilkinson.  This  sort,  under  ordi- 
nary cultivation,  attains  an  average  length  of  fifteen  inches,  is  of  a 
fine  colour  and  flavour,  and  produced  very  freely.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  frame  cucumbers  we  have.  Another 
cucumber  is  being  sent  out  by  another  firm,  under  the  same  name, 
which  is  said  by  competent  parlies  to  be  valuable  for  exhibition 
purposes,  because  of  its  large  size  and  handsome  appearance. 

The  number  of  new  peas  is,  as  usual,  A'-ery  large,  but  the  prices 
are  so  exceedingly  high,  that  tliey  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
but  the  rich.  G.  F.  Wilson  is  a  fine  dwarf  wrinkled  marrow,  that 
can  be  highly  recommended  as  a  main  crop  variety.  James's  Pro- 
lific is  another  dwarf  main  crop  variety  of  great  excellence,  which, 
when  obtainable  at  the  ordinary  price,  will  be  most  extensively  grown. 
Mr.  Laxton  has  raised  some  very  fine  varieties,  and  the  most  pro- 
mising of  them  at  present  in  commerce  are  William  the  First,  Omega, 
and  FillhasJcet,  for  they  are  alike  remarkable  for  productiveness  and 
good  quality. 

New  potatoes  are  also  exceedingly  plentiful.  Bector  of  Woodstoch 
is  a  sound  main  crop  variety,  of  first-class  quality.  Late  Hose  is  an 
American  variety,  in  the  way  of  the  Early  Rose,  but  superior  to  it, 
and  a  better  cropper.  Vermont  Bea-uty,  Bresee's  Climax,  and  Bresee's 
Prolific,  three  other  American  varieties,  have  also  proved  themselves 
to  be  well  adapted  for  general  cultivation  in  this  country. 

Amongst  tomatoes  LLatliaivatf  s  Excelsior  has  well  maintained  its 
character,  and  can  be  recommended  as  the  very  best  variety  we 
have  for  general  cultivation.  The  fruit  is  very  large  and  solid,  and 
quite  free  from  ribs,  and  the  plant  produces  heavy  crops. 


CELERY  CULTURE  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 

BY   WILLIAM    GAEDINEE. 

|T  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  produce  good  crops  of 
this  much-appreciated  vegetable  as  some  garden  advisers 
would  have  us  believe ;  and  I  hope  to  be   able  to  point 
out  the  way  by  which  the  most  successful  results  may 
be  obtained  with  a  very  small  amount  of  trouble. 
The  owners  of  small  gardens  should  not  attempt  to  have  very 
early  crops;  for  it  necessitates  the  sowing  of  the  seed  in  heat,  prick- 
ing the  plants  out  on  a  hotbed,  and  careful   hardening  off",  which 
entails  a  very  considerable  amount  of  anxiety  and  hard  work. 

Now  I  would  advise  the  sowing  of  two  lots  of  seed,  one  about 
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tlie  middle  of  February,  and  the  other  a  month  afterwards ;  that  is 
supposing  a  considerable  breadtli  is  to  be  grown  ;  but  if  it  is  intended 
to  have  only  one  or  two  rows,  then  one  sowing  of  seed  in  March  will 
suffice,  for  a  succession  may  be  secured  by  putting  the  largest  plants 
out  first.  The  principal  point  in  celery  culture  is  to  keep  the 
plants  steadily  growing  from  the  time  they  make  their  appearance 
in  the  seed-pan  until  they  are  ready  for  the  table. 

Sow  the  seed  in  pans  filled  with  a  light  compost  sucli  as  would  be 
formed  by  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  powdery 
leaf-mould  ;  cover  the  seed  lightly,  place  the  seed-pan  in  the  cucum- 
ber frame  or  propagating  pit,  and  maintain  the  soil  in  a  moderately 
moist  condition. 

When  the  plants  are  well  up,  remove  to  a  light  position  in  the 
greenhouse  or  warm  pit,  for  a  high  temperature  will  no  longer  be 
required.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  so  in  height,  prick 
them  off  into  shallow  boxes,  filled  with  a  similar  compost  to  that 
employed  for  the  seed-pans.  Put  them  about  two  inches  apart  each 
way,  water  them  in  with  a  fine  rose,  and  shade  during  the  first  few 
days.  Let  them  remain  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame  tmtil  about 
three  inches  in  height,  and  they  will  then  be  strong  enough  for 
planting  out  on  a  bed  of  rich  soil  to  strengthen,  previous  to  being 
planted  in  the  trenches.  The  bed  of  soil  should  be  made  up  in  a 
cold  frame,  or  in  a  sheltered  corner  in  the  garden,  and  then  covered 
with  a  portable  frame,  or  mats.  When  no  other  protection  besides 
mats  can  be  aflorded,  the  planting  in  the  bed  must  be  deferred  until 
a  period  of  warm,  genial  weather.  In  preparing  the  bed,  make  the 
bottom  firm,  then  lay  down  a  few  inches  of  well-decayed  manure, 
and  cover  it  with  two  or  three  inches  of  friable  soil. 

Plant  four  inches  apart  each  way,  water  liberally  to  settle  the 
soil,  and  keep  close  for  the  first  few  days.  Afterwards  expose  fully 
to  the  light,  ventilate  freely,  and  whenever  the  weather  is  warm, 
draw  the  lights  off  altogether,  if  in  a  frame  ;  for  anything  approach- 
ing coddling  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  speaking  of  the  planting-out,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
consider  whether  the  celery  is  to  be  grown  in  single  trenches  or  in 
beds.  The  largest  produce  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  space 
occupied,  from  the  beds.  In  preparing  the  single  trenches,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  open  out  trenches  fifteen  inches  in  width,  and 
eighteen  inches  in  depth.  Put  six  inches  of  manure  in  the  trenches, 
cover  with  four  inches  of  soil,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  plants.  In  cases  where  the  trenches  run  parallel  to  each 
other,  they  should  be  thirty  inches  or  three  feet  apart. 

In  planting  in  beds,  let  the  trenches  be  four  feet  in  width,  and 
the  same  depth  as  advised  above.  Put  the  same  quantity  of  manure 
and  soil  as  in  the  single  trenches,  and  plant  in  rows  of  four  each, 
across  the  bed  ;  this  will  allow  of  their  being  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  the  rows  must  be  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  The 
celery  in  beds  can  be  very  easily  earthed  up  with  the  assistance  of 
two  boards. 

Choose  a  dull,  moist  day  for  the  planting  operation,  and  lift 
with  a  trowel,  for  it  is  most  important  that  the  roots  should  be 
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injured  as  little  as  possible.  AVater  them  liberally  when  the  planting 
is  completed,  and  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days  shade  them  in 
sunny  weather.  They  should  also  have  liberal  supplies  of  water 
twice  a  week  until  well  established.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fix  any 
date  for  planting,  because  it  should  be  done  immediately  the  plants 
have  attained  a  sufiicient  size. 

It  is  not  good  practice  to  earth  up  too  soon,  but  to  commence  by 
putting  a  i'ew  inches  of  soil  over  tlie  roots  when  the  plants  are  well 
established,  and  to  repeat  this  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  ten 
days  each.  The  proper  earthing  up  should  be  done  at  two  or  three 
distinct  operations,  and  commenced  wiien  the  plants  are  nearly  full 
grown.  The  last  earth  should  be  applied  about  three  weeks  before 
it  is  required  for  use.  Previous  to  applying  the  earth,  tie  the  leaves 
up  rather  loosely  with  a  piece  of  bass,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  work  and  preventing  the  soil  getting  into  the  hearts  of  the 
plants.  Dry  weather  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  earthing  up. 

By  the  course  of  procedure  here  advised,  the  crop  will  be  ready 
for  use  early  in  October,  and  continue  to  yield  a  supply  until  the 
end  of  February,  provided  it  is  protected  from  severe  frost. 

After  many  years'  experience  I  am  convinced  that  Turner^s  In- 
comparahle  White,  and  WiUiams^s  Matchless  Red,  are  the  two  best 
sorts  for  home  consumption  ;  for  they  are  of  medium  size,  and  pro- 
duce large,  solid  hearts,  and  in  flavour  are  unsurpassed.  The  large- 
growing  sorts  are  not  desirable,  for  they  are  coarse  in  texture,  and 
inferior  in  flavour. 


IS'OTES  ON  HOLLYHOCKS. 


BY   JOHN    WALSH. 


10  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  grand  appear- 
ance of  a  mass  or  line  of  hollyhocks  when  in  full  bloom, 
provided  they  are  in  a  soil  or  situation  suited  to 
them  ;  and  there  is  really  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  met  with  in  good  condition  in  the  gardens  of  the 
humblest  amateur.  As  regards  their  cultivation  there  are  no  secrets; 
and  when  simply  required  for  garden  decoration,  the  labour  and  skill 
necessary  for  their  successful  management  are  by  no  means  excessive. 
In  the  production  of  exhibition  blooms  or  spikes,  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  their  peculiarities,  and  some  amount  of  hard  work 
and  skill,  are  alike  necessary;  and' the  amateur  should  not  attempt 
their  cultivation  for  exhibition  until  he  has  become  well  acquainted 
with  their  management  as  garden  flowers. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  hollyhock,  whether  for  exhibition  or 
not,  an  open  position  is  of  prime  importance,  for  if  they  are  planted 
in  a  border,  shaded  and  impoverished  by  timber,  or,  indeed,  trees 
of  any  kind,  they  will  not  do  much  good.  The  growth  will  be  weak, 
the  foliage  will  become  infested  with  red-spider,  and  what  with 
yellow  foliage  and  meagre  flower-spikes,  they  will  not  add  much  to 
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the  attractiveuesa  of  the  garden.  They  succeed  very  well  in  shrub- 
bery borders  if  kept  well  to  the  front,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of 
well-rotted  manure  turned  in  where  each  plant  is  put.  In  com- 
mencing their  culture,  the  proper  course  will  be  to  procure  from 
a  nursery  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  supplying  the  sorts  true  to 
name,  two  or  three  dozen  old-established  varieties.  These  will  cost 
about  eighteen  shillings  per  dozen  ;  and  in  two  or  three  years  a 
large  stock  may  be  worked  up,  by  means  of  cuttings  and  seed.  If 
it  is  felt  that  the  cost  of  the  plants  is  too  lieavy,  a  good  becrinninw 
may  be  made  by  raising  a  stock  from  seed.  Provided  the  seed  is 
obtained  from  a  good  source,  a  considerable  number  of  really  excel- 
lent varieties  may  be  obtained  from  a  packet  of  seed.  Indeed  some 
varieties  are  reproduced  quite  true  from  seed,  especiallv  when  the 
flowers  have  not  been  fertilized  with  the  pollen  from  flowers  of  a 
different  colour  or  inferior  character.  Cheap  seed  is  practically 
worthless,  for  it  invariably  produces  plants  with  single  or  semi- 
double  flowers.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  semi-double 
flowers  produce  a  much  larger  quantity  of  seed  than  perfectly 
double  flowers  ;  and  the  cheap  seed  is  of  necessity  saved  from  them. 
As  indicative  of  the  value  of  good  seed,  I  will  just  mention  that  in 
the  catalogue  of  one  of  the  principal  growers  of  this  flower,  collec- 
tions of  twelve  packets,  saved  from  the  finest  flowers,  are  offered 
at  lOs.,  and  large  packets  of  mixed  seed  at  5s.  ;  second  quality  seed 
is  about  one-third  cheaper. 

Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  February  invariably  flower 
the  first  season,  and  make  a  CJipital  display  of  colour  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  pots  in  the  first  or  second  week 
in  February,  and  then  partly  plunge  the  pots  in  a  brisk  hotbed,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  seed  to  germinate  quickly.  The  plants 
will  not  be  long  before  they  make  their  appearance  above  the  sur- 
face ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  made  one  rough  leaf,  draw  the  pots 
out  of  the  bed  to  bring  the  plants  nearer  the  glass.  In  about  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  pot  them  ofl"  separately  into  small  sixties,  and 
return  them  to  the  hotbed,  and  there  allow  them  to  remain  until 
they  are  nicely  established,  which  will  be  as  soon  as  the  roots  beo-in 
to  run  round  the  outside  of  the  ball  of  soil.  From  the  hotbed 
remove  them  to  a  warm,  frame,  and  keep  rather  close  for  about  ten 
days  afterwards.  Then  commence  to  admit  air  more  freely,  but  the 
plants  must  not  be  exposed  too  fully,  for  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
temperature  sufficiently  high  to  maintain  a  steady  growth  ;  and  to 
guard  against  their  being  drawn,  keep  them  near  the  glass.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  potbound,  and  immediately  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  shift  them  into  five-inch  pots,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  established,  commence  to  harden  them  off",  preparatory 
to  their  being  planted  in  the  border  towards  the  end  of  April.  If  a 
hotbed  cannot  be  commanded,  sow  the  seed  in  March,  in  a  cold  frame; 
pot  off  separately,  and  plant  out  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  instead  of  shifting  into  larger  pots.  These  will  not 
flower  the  same  year,  but  they  will  become  well  established,  and 
produce  fine  spikes  the  following  season. 

The  months  of  March  and  April  are  the  most  suitable  for  putting 
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out  plants  propagated  in  the  autumn ;  and  in  rather  mild  seasons, 
provided  the  soil  is  in  good  working  order,  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  plant  out  early  in  March,  as  they  will  then  have  plenty  of  time  to 
make  new  roots,  and  become  well  established  before  the  hot  weather 
sets  in. 

The  beds  should  be  prepared  early  in  the  winter,  by  being 
dressed  liberally  with  good  hotbed  or  stable  manure,  and  then 
trenched  over  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  faet.  If  planted 
in  borders,  let  the  rows  be  four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  three  feet 
from  each  other  in  the  rows;  but  when  grown  in  beds  they  should 
be  three  feet  apart  each  way. 

In  the  early  part  of  June  examine  the  plants  and  thin  the 
spikes  where  necessary,  and  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
should  bo  allowed  to  each  plant ;  for  when  all  the  spikes  remain, 
they  are  necessarily  weak,  and  the  flowers  are  small  and  thin  in 
consequence.  When  exhibition  blooms  or  spikes  are  required, 
one  spike  to  each  plant  will  be  quite  sufficient.  When  the 
spikes  are  about  two  feet  in  height  put  a  stout  stake  to  each, 
and  let  it  be  of  a  sufficient  length  to  stand  four  feet  above  the 
ground  level  when  firmly  inserted  in  the  soil.  Stakes  of  this  height 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  support  the  spikes.  Strong  bast  must  be 
used,  and  the  tying  done  as  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  spikes  in  an  upright  condition  when  in  a  young  state. 
The  surface  may  also  be  covered  with  partly-rotted  manure  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  soil  cool  and  moist; 
and  in  the  case  of  beds  near  the  dwelling-house,  spread  a  little  soil 
over  the  manure  to  prevent  its  having  an  unsightly  appearance 
during  the  summer. 

A  thorough  soaking  of  water  once  a  week,  during  periods  of  dry 
weather,  will  be  of  immense  assistance  to  the  plants.  As  they  suffer 
severely  from  being  exposed  to  the  effects  of  too  much  moisture 
during  the  winter  season,  it  is  much  the  best  to  propagate  a  stock 
annually,  and  winter  it  in  a  cold  frame.  There  is  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  doing  this,  for  the  shoots  which  are  produced  at  the  base 
of  the  flower-spike  will,  if  taken  ofl' in  July  or  August,  strike  freely. 
Take  them  off"  with  a  heel,  and  insert  four  or  five  together  in  five- 
inch  pots,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame.  With  ordinary  attention  they 
will  soon  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  admit  of  their  being  potted  off 
separately.  As  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they  should  not  be 
cramped  at  the  roots  dmnngthe  winter,  put  them  in  six-inch  pots, 
and  use  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  During  the  winter 
season  they  will  simply  require  protection  from  the  wet  weather  and 
severe  frost ;  indeed  it  will  do  them  more  harm  than  good  to  coddle 
them.  When  it  is  inconvenient  to  propagate  annually  and  keep  the 
stock  in  the  cold  frame,  draw  a  little  of  the  soil  from  about  the 
collar  of  the  plants,  and  fill  the  space  with  sharp  silver-sand,  as  it 
prevents  the  lodgment  of  moisture  about  the  crown,  and  also  helps 
to  keep  them  safe  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 
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PRUNING  GRAPE-VINES  IN  WINTER. 

BY    WILLIAM    COLE, 

Head- Gardener,  Ealing  Park,  Middlesex,  W. 

[O  many  amateurs  have  grape-vines  in  their  greenhouses, 
that  a  few  directions  for  pruning  and  dressing  the  vines 
will  probably  be  of  service  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Ploeal  World  at  the  present  moment. 

Much  of  the  success  in  grape-growing  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  vines  are  pruned,  and  also  upon  its  being 
done  at  the  right  time.  The  proper  time  for  pruning  the  vines  is 
undoubtedly  when  they  are  perfectly  at  rest  ;  and  then  the  amateur 
will  be  quite  safe  in  pruning  in  January  or  February,  It  must  not 
be  delayed  after  the  last-mentioned  month,  for  the  sap  then  begins 
to  circulate  freely,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  the  vines  sutfering  from 
a  loss  of  sap,  which  is  technically  known  as  "  bleeding.  So  inju- 
rious to  the  vines  is  the  loss  of  sap,  that  practical  men  make  every 
endeavour  to  prune  before  the  sap  begins  to  move,  and  guard  against 
the  vines  suffering  from  the  cause  here  referred  to. 

The  manner  of  pruning  depends  somewhat  upon  the  style  of 
training-  adopted  ;  but  as  the  most  usual  course  is  to  train  vines 
(planted  in  greenhouses)  on  the  "spur"  system,  my  remarks  will 
refer  more  especially  to  that  style  of  pruning.  To  avoid  any  misap- 
prehension, I  would  observe  that  the  main  features  of  the  spur 
system  are  to  train  up  a  single  rod  from  each  vine,  and  to  have 
lateral  shoots  at  equal  distances  apart  on  each  side  of  the  rod. 
These  are  pruned  back  to  within  one  or  more  buds  of  the  base  of 
each  lateral.  No  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  number 
of  buds  to  be  left  to  each  shoot,  but  when  the  wood  is  strong,  and 
the  lowest  bud  prominent,  the  shoot  may  be  cut  back  to  within 
about  half  an  inch  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lower  bud  can 
hardly  be  seen,  the  safest  course  will  be  to  prune  to  the  second  bud. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  plenty  of  young  wood,  even 
if  the  shoots  are  pruned  nearly  close  to  the  main  rod  ;  for  the  dor- 
mant buds  will  push  from  the  base  of  the  lateral,  but  they  will  not 
be  of  the  same  strength  as  those  higher  up,  and  moreover  do  not 
often  show  fruit;  and  even  if  they  do,  the  bunches  are  small.  Where 
there  are  two  laterals  to  one  spur,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  prune  the 
one  nearest  to  the  main  stem  below  the  lowest  prominent  bud,  and 
the  other  in  the  manner  advised  above.  By  this  means  it  is  possible 
to  keep  the  spurs  close  at  home,  for  next  year  the  top  shoot  and  the 
spur  also  may  be  cut  back  to  the  lower  lateral,  and  that  in  its  turn 
pruned  to  one  or  two  buds.  A  sharp  knife  should  be  used,  and  the 
cuts  made  in  a  slanting  direction. 

When  the  pruning  is  completed,  remove  the  loose  bark  from  the 
old  rod,  which  can  be  taken  oti"  with  the  thumb-nail,  and  then  wash 
all  the  wood  thoroughly  with  hot  water  and  a  little  soft-soap ;  use  a 
rather  hard  brush,  and  take  care  to  thoroughly  work  the  brush  into 
crevices  about  the  spurs,  for  the  larva)  of  red-spiders  and  other 
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enemies  to  the  grape-vine  lurk  in  these,  and  the  washing  will  be 
of  small  service  if  it  is  not  of  the  most  thorough  character.  la  wash- 
ing the  young  wood,  use  very  little  soft-soap,  and  avoid  injuring  the 
buds.  The  soft-soap  should  be  in  a  saucer,  and  the  brush  can  then 
be  dipped  into  it  as  may  seem  desirable.  Alter  the  washing  is  com- 
pleted, dress  the  vines  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  soot,  and  tobacco- 
juice.  To  this  may  be  added  suiBcient  clay  to  give  the  mixture  the 
consistency  of  paint.  If  the  preparation  of  tliis  composition  is 
attended  with  any  inconvenience,  the  vines  may  be  dressed  with 
Gishurst  compound,  whicli  may  be  obtained  at  all  nurseries  and 
seed-shops.  The  smaller-sized  box  of  the  compound,  costing  fifteen 
pence,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  dress  the  vines  in  a  greenhouse. 
The  compound  sbould  be  used  at  the  rate  of  about  Goz.  to  the  gallon 
of  water.  Use  soft  water,  and  let  it  be  boiling-hot  when  the  com- 
pound is  added  to  it.  Let  the  dressing  be  well  worked  into  the 
crevices  with  a  small  painter's  brush,  and  then  fasten  the  vines  up 
in  their  proper  places  again. 


STANDAED  CHEYSANTHEMUMS. 

BY    ADAM   FOESTTH, 

Brunswick  Nursery,  Stote  NewingtoD,  N. 

ROM  the  inquiries  which  reach  me  from  time  to  time,  it 
appears  that  the  cultivation  of  standard  chrysanthe- 
mums is  not  thoroughly  understood  in  some  districts  ; 
and  I  have  ventured  to  offer  a  few  hints  on  the  subject 
for  the  guidance  of  those  readers  who  may  be  in  need 
of  information. 

Although  the  production  of  standards  is  rather  more  difficult 
than  of  dwarf-plants,  they  well  repay  the  extra  labour  requisite  in 
their  cultivation,  for  they  are  most  useful  to  break  the  monotony  of 
a  display,  as  their  round  heads  on  clear  stems  stand  up  above  the 
dwarf  trained  plants,  and  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  The 
merest  beginner  may  grow  very  pretty  standards  by  following  the 
directions  I  give;  but  it  requires  some  practice  to  produce  standards 
of  first-class  excellence,  hence  we  do  not  often  see  at  exhibitions 
good  examples  of  this  class.  Some  growers  keep  their  standards 
several  years,  and  the  stems  thereby  become  very  stout  and  strong, 
and  if  well  managed,  they  have  fine  heads.  But  all  the  standards  I 
have  exhibited  in  my  winning  collections  have  been  yearling  plants 
— that  is  to  say,  raised  from  cuttings  and  grown  to  full  dimensions 
in  one  season,  after  which  they  are  destroyed.  The  reason  I  prefer 
yearling  plants  is  that  the  old  ones  are  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  the 
old  wood  may  die  in  the  winter. 

As  ornaments  for  the  dinner-table  are  in  demand,  I  would 
suggest  to  amateur  gardeners  that  standard  pompones  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  they  do  not  interrupt  the  view  across 
the  dinner-table,  their  heads  being  above  the  line  of  vision  when  the 
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guests  are  seated,  and  they  have  a  delightful  appearance  under  arti- 
ficial light. 

The  way  I  treat  them  is  to  select  good  strong  cuttings  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  possible  ;  and  when  well  established  in  small  pots 
they  are  shifted  into  48's,  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  and  staked  the 
height  I  want  the  stem  to  grow,  which  is  generally  from  two  feet 
six  inches  to  three  feet.  After  they  have  attained  that  growth,  they 
are  then  stopped  ;  the  secret  being  to  get  as  many  breaks  as  possible 
from  the  first  stopping  to  form  the  framework  of  the  head ;  all  side- 
shoots  on  the  stem  must  be  removed,  but  not  the  foliage.  I  in- 
variably shift  them  for  the  last  time  about  the  middle  of  June  ;  they 
are  then  plunged  like  the  others,  secured  at  the  neck  of  the  plant,  to 
prevent  the  wind  breaking  them,  and  liberally  supplied  with  manure- 
water.  The  varieties  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  are  the  early 
and  free-flowering  sorts,  so  that  they  can  be  stopped  a  fortnight 
later  than  the  others.  As  a  long  season  of  growth  is  desirable,  the 
amateur  may  be  led  to  take  autumn  cuttings  for  the  formation  of 
standards.  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  experience  has  taught  me  that 
spring  cuttings  are  far  preferable,  as  they  can  be  kept  growing  from 
the  first,  and  they  have  such  health  and  vigour,  that  if  properly 
cared  for,  they  make  fine  free  heads,  which  plants  from  autumn 
cuttings  will  not  always  do. 

In  the  management  of  standards,  as  well  as  in  the  cultivation  of 
dwarf  specimens,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  young  buds  are  apt  to 
suifer  much  from  the  attacks  of  green-fly.  Whenever  this  pest  makes 
its  appearance,  the  tips  of  the  shoots  should  be  dipped  in  tobacco- 
water,  or  what  will  perhaps  have  a  more  permanent  efiect,  be  dusted 
over  with  tobacco-powder. 

The  compost  I  use  is  one-half  rich  loam  and  one-half  well-rotted 
dung,  with  a  little  leaf-mould,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand  added. 
The  pots  are  drained  with  oyster-shells,  and  pounded  oyster-shells 
may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  the  compost. 

The  liquid  manure  used  is  made  up  in  the  following  way:  I  have 
a  large  tank,  into  which  I  put  a  sackful  of  soot  and  a  barrowload  of 
cow  or  sheep's  dung,  or  a  half  of  each,  it  being  filled  with  rain- 
water ;  the  whole  is  stirred  frequently  for  a  few  days,  and  then  left 
to  settle  before  being  used. 

Before  drawing  my  remarks  to  a  close,  I  wish  to  impress  on 
amateurs  the  necessity  of  avoiding  exciting  them  with  fire-heat, 
more  especially  when  the  buds  are  bursting,  because  it  takes  the 
colour  out,  and  frequently  makes  a  good  incurved  flower  reflex.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  must  be  protected  from  frost  and  storms,  and 
hence  a  cool  conservatory  is  the  best  of  all  places  in  which  to  flower 
them. 


A  New  Grape,  under  the  name  of  Gros  Dore,  lias  been  introduced  to  public 
notice  by  M.  N.  Ganjard,  of  Ghent.  It  is  figured  and  described  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  and  is  said  to  be  a  desirable  variety.  The  berries 
are  round,  of  a  rich  amber  colour,  slightly  perfumed,  and  rich.  It  attains  maturity 
about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  when  grown  in  the  same  house 
with  that  well-known  variety. 
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DEFIANCE  TO  GREENHOTJSE  EOES. 

BY    GEOEOE    SMITH. 

IITH  the  return  of  genuine  spring  weather  the  various 
insect  pests  which  usuall}'  attack  greenhouse  plants 
will  become  active;  and  if  the  plants  were  badly  in- 
fested last  year,  they  will  occasion  the  amateur  an 
immense  amount  of  anxiety  and  considerable  bard 
work  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
presence  of  iusect  pests  is  an  indication  of  neglect  or  bad  munage- 
ment ;  for  when  the  plants  are  properly  attended  to,  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  the  plant-pests  occasion  much  trouble.  They  do  not 
often  put  in  an  appearance  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  much  harm 
when  the  house  is  kept  thoroughly  clean,  and  the  plants  in  a  thriving 
condition.  As  "prevention  is  better  than  cure  "  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  I  purpose  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  pests  which 
give  the  most  trouble  to  the  amateur  by  reason  of  their  persistency 
and  the  mischief  they  do  when  they  attain  a  firm  foothold,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  they  may  be  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  plant  structure. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  which  will  speedil}-  produce  cue  or  more  of  the  enemies 
which  will  be  mentioned  as  we  proceed,  is  disregard  to  the  common, 
rules  of  cleanliness  in  the  management  of  structures.  Dirty  pots, 
grimy  stages,  and  moss-covered  soil,  with  an  accumulation  of  decay- 
ing leaves  in  and  about  the  plants,  Avill  soon  be  the  means  of  the 
inmates  of  the  house  becoming  infested  with  various  kinds  of  insects 
that  will  speedily  cripple  their  grovvth,  and  not  only  spoil  their 
beauty,  but  endanger  their  lives,  if  unmolested.  Another  fruitful 
source  which  is  highly  favourable  to  the  attack  of  mildew  and  the 
production  of  green-fly,  is  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  produced  by 
keeping  the  house  closed  during  dull  damp  weather,  more  especially 
if  the  temperature  is  mild,  and  the  outward  atmosphere  quiet,  and 
loaded  with  moisture,  as  was  the  case  on  several  daj'S  during 
last  month. 

Green-plt. — Some  amateurs  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  ventila- 
ting their  greenhouses  unless  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  so  they 
keep  them  shut  up  on  still,  mild,  cloudy  days,  under  the  false  impres- 
sion that  the  plants  do  not  need  fresh  air ;  in  fact,  they  believe  they 
would  be  better  without  it,  and  for  days  together  they  are  conse- 
quently enveloped  in  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  which  is  extremely 
hurtful.  This  is  injurious  in  a  high  degree,  as,  if  it  does  not  directly 
produce  an  attack  of  green-fly,  it  indirectly  renders  them  liable  to 
be  attacked,  as,  being  in  a  weak,  succulent  condition,  brought  about 
by  an  insufficiency  of  fresh  air,  they  have  not  the  health  and  vigour 
to  withstand  their  ravages,  as  have  those  of  more  robust  and  hardy 
constitution.  The  most  careful  cultivators  change  the  internal  air 
of  their  houses  as  frequently  as  possible,  by  starting  a  good  brisk 
fire  for  two  or  three  hours  early  in  the  mornings  of  dull  days,  thus 
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creating  a  current  of  fresh  air  through  the  house  by  opening  top 
and  bottom  ventilators,  which  in  its  cour.se  dispels  damp,  conveying 
at  the  same  time  health  and  vigour  to  tlie  occupants  of  the  house. 
Extreme  and  sudden  variations  of  temperature  is  another  cause  of 
the  production  of  green-fly ;  it  should  therefore  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible,  not  only  to  guard  against  its  appearance,  but  also 
as  injurious  to  the  maintaining  of  all  plants  iu  a  healthy  vigorous 
condition. 

The  Mealy  Bug  and  White  and  Brows"  Scale  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  thrips, perhaps  the  worst  pest  which  any  valuable  collection 
of  plants  can  be  infested  with.  They  are  decidedly  the  most  difficult 
to  exterminate,  for  nothing  but  difficult  and  tedious  measures  will 
avail.  To  prevent  their  making  an  appearance,  the  utmost  caution 
is  necessary.  Have  a  vigilant  eye  upon  all  new  introductions  before 
they  are  introduced  into  the  house  among  other  plants,  by  seeing 
that  they  are  properly  cleansed  of  all  insects  with  which  they  may 
be  infested.  The  structures  in  which  they  are  grown  should  also 
be  scrupulously  clean.  It  is  astonishing  what  clean  water  and  a 
little  of  the  right  sort  of  labour  will  do  to  maintain  all  plant-houses 
in  a  sweet,  wholesome  condition,  if  they  are  otherwise  properly 
managed.  Cobwebs  hanging  here  and  there,  and  crevices  full  of 
dust  and  dirt,  and  patches  of  mortar  hanging  from  the  walls,  are  the 
places  in  which  many  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  gardener  find 
comfortable  winter  quarters.  They  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  allowed 
to  exist,  as  the  surest  means  of  not  affording  vermin  any  snug  corner 
in  which  they  may  lodge  themselves  until  a  more  favourable  season 
draws  them  ibrth  to  begin  life  afresh.  A  deficiency  of  light  during 
the  short  dark  days  of  winter  is  also  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
these  pests;  a  judicious  distribution  of  the  plants,  so  as  to  offer  the 
least  obstruction  to  its  rays  penetrating  all  parts  of  the  house,  should 
be  carried  out,  and  also  see  that  the  glass,  both  on  the  roof  and 
sides,  is  free  from  dirt,  and  not  half-covered  with  film,  as  we  some- 
times see  it. 

The  Thhips  are  destructive  pests,  especially  amongst  azaleas  and 
vines,  and  none  are  more  troublesome  to  get  rid  of.  A  dry,  con- 
fined atmosphere  is  sure  to  bring  an  attack  of  them,  as  also  will  a 
neglect  of  the  precaution  of  frequently  syringing  those  subjects 
which  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked  by  them.  But  perhaps  the 
thrip  is  nowhere  more  perplexing  than  when  it  shows  itself  in  the 
fernery,  which  it  s(wnetimes  does  amongst  stove-ferns,  the  result, 
i'requently,  of  too  dry  an  atmosphere  and  an  insufficiency  of  air. 
But  more  generally  it  is  brought  into  the  house  by  some  addition 
to  the  number  of  plants,  either  from  the  nursery  or  some  other 
garden.  It  is  therefore  the  safest  plan  to  subject  each  new-comer 
to  a  series  of  gentle  smokings  with  tobacco  previous  to  placing  it  in 
the  collection. 

The  Ked-spider  is  unfortunately  too  well  known,  as  we  may 
sometimes  find  it  in  the  best-conducted  gardens.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  keep  it  under,  and  there  are  so  many  circum- 
stances favourable  to  its  production,  that  we  really  cannot  seriously 
find   fault  if  we  see  it  occasionally  obtaining  the  mastery  over  the 
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cultivator.  Let  there  be  a  deficiency  iu  the  supply  of  water,  or  a  sickly 
tree  or  plant  in  the  house,  and  red-spider  will  immediately  appear, 
and  if  allowed  to  obtain  a  footing,  it  will  be  a  difBcult  matter  to  get 
clearly  rid  of  it  again.  But  there  is  a  feature  in  its  character  which, 
when  understood,  gives  the  gardener  a  chance  to  keep  it  at  bay,  and 
that  is,  that  it  rarely  attacks  any  plants  until  it  has  some  fully- 
developed  leaves  to  feed  upon.  Therefore,  by  adopting  the  most 
stringent  measures  in  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  or 
plants  that  appear  most  subject  to  attack,  by  maintaining  a  vigorous 
action  in  all  their  organs,  and  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  in  which  they  are  growing  as  cool  and  moist  as  it  is  safe  to 
do,  it  is  possible  to  keep  away  the  spider.  Better  advice  for  the 
prevention  of  the  red-spider  it  is  not  possible  to  give. 


TAP-ROOTED  VEGETABLES. 
No.  L — The  Caeeot. 


|HERE  is  no  class  of  esculent  vegetables  that  more  dis- 
tinctly record  in  their  appearance  the  character  of  the 
cultivation  they  have  obtained,  than  thosa  that  produce 
tap-roots,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips,  salsifys,  and  scorzo- 
neras.  You  may  scratch  the  ground,  and  refuse  it 
manure,  and  yet  obtain  good  cabbages  and  cauliilowers,  if  the  soil  is 
naturally  strong,  the  season  kind,  and  the  plants  are  put  out  at  the 
right  moment.  So  it  is  with  many  other  vegetables  for  which  we 
prescribe  good  cultivation ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  tap-roots,  for 
if  the  ground  is  prepared  for  them  by  scratching,  the  roots  w^U  be 
short,  ugly,  and,  if  the  season  happens  to  be  hot  and  dry,  they  will 
be  of  a  woody  texture,  and  pierced  by  wire-worm  and  canker,  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  cooking :  so  the  first  step 
towards  producing  a  crop  of  tap-roots  worth  taking  up  is  to  prepare 
the  ground  by  deep  digging,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  digging  should  be 
two  spades  deep  and  thorough.  Toese  roots  are  so  universally 
esteemed,  and  in  some  instances  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the 
household,  that  it  is  scarcely  proper  to  consider  what  is  the  proper 
soil  for  them,  for,  whatever  the  soil  of  the  garden  may  be  made  of, 
it  is  expected  at  least  to  produce  a  few  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  and 
salsifys.  However,  as  we  have  the  growing  rather  than  the  cooking 
and  eating  to  think  of,  we  must  confess  that  the  subjects  before  us 
are  somewhat  fastidious  as  to  soil,  and  hence  it  is  not  possible  every- 
where to  do  them  justice,  unless  considerable  labour  and  expense  be 
incurred — more,  perhaps,  than  the  result  aimed  at  would  be  worth. 
For  any  tap-rooted  vegetable  we  require  a  deep,  fertile,  sandy  loam, 
from  which  wire-worm  has  been  pretty  well  eradicated.  Heavy 
clay  lands  are  not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  if  newly  broken  up, 
but  old  gardens  in  clay  and  heavy  loam  districts,  usually  produce 
fine  tap-roots,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  frequent  deep  stirring,  and 
manuring,  and  mellowing  the  soil  has  had  for  a  series  of  years.     It 
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is  a  golden  rule  for  the  careful  gardener  to  trench  and  lay  up  in 
rough  ridges  in  autumn  all  the  plots  intended  to  be  sown  with  tap- 
roots in  the  spring.  By  this  means  a  deep,  kindly  tilth  is  secured, 
as  well  as  a  good  seed-bed ;  for  when  the  dry  days  of  March  return, 
it  is  but  a  small  task  to  knock  down  the  ridges,  and  break  the  clumps, 
and  make  a  nice  crumbly  bed  for  the  seed,  which  must  be  sown 
rather  nicely ;  in  fact,  everything  in  the  cultivation  of  these  roots 
must  be  done  nicely,  or  there  will  be  no  nice  result  at  all.  But  with 
a  good  beginning,  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  a  good  end,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  as  a  set-off  against  the  appearance  of  trouble  that 
we  have  at  starting,  that  these  things  do  not  require  transplanting 
or  watering,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  very  easy  work  to  thin  and 
weed  them ;  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  said,  if  you  give  them  a 
good  start  they  will  take  care  of  themselves  to  the  end  of  the 
journey. 

The  Caeeot  claims  consideration  first,  because  it  is  used  in 
every  household.  For  a  main  crop  in  good  garden  soil  the  ground 
should  be  dug  two  spades  deep,  without  manure,  and  a  good  seed- 
bed should  be  secured  by  the  first  week  in  April,  when  the  seed 
should  be  sown.  The  best  course  of  procedure  is  to  line  out  the 
ground  in  four-feet  beds,  with  alleys  of  a  foot  wide  between,  and 
sow  in  drills  drawn  across  the  bed  ten  inches  apart,  leaving  at  the 
final  thinning  only  four  or  five  plants  in  a  drill.  This  plan  will 
insure  a  handsome  and  a  profitable  crop  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  labour,  for  the  hoe  can  be  plied  between  the  rows  most 
conveniently,  and  weeding  and  thinning  can  be  performed  without 
putting  the  foot  on  the  ground  between  the  plants.  But  a  roughei 
method  may  be  followed  on  a  clean,  sandy  soil,  well  adapted  for 
carrots.  The  ground  being  ready,  the  seed  may  be  sown  on  the  flat 
in  drills  a  foot  apart,  without  alleys,  and  the  cultivator  will  then 
have  to  go  amongst  the  crop  to  weed  and  thin  when  necessary.  If 
the  soil  is  too  poor,  a  good  bed  of  manure  may  be  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  in  preparing  the  ground,  but  it  must  never  be  mixed 
with  the  soil,  for  that  causes  the  production  of  forked  roots,  which 
are  as  wasteful  as  they  are  ugly.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  that 
manure  is  really  required  for  this  crop,  for  the  poorest  sand  will 
generally  attbrd  it  nourishment  enough,  if  thoroughly  well  dug  to 
enable  the  roots  to  penetrate  deeply  for  whatever  they  can  find  from 
which  to  elaborate  the  fleshy  root.  The  root  of  a  carrot  has  been 
traced  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet ;  and  we  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  when  properly  encouraged,  the  plant  obtains  its  living  on  land 
that  few  other  crops  ever  touch ;  that  is,  the  deep  substratum  that 
lies  beyond  reach  of  plough  or  spade.  We  should  always  prefer  to 
use  manure  liberally  to  aid  crops  that  require  high  feeding  near  the 
surface,  such  as  cauliflowers,  celery,  and  onions,  and  to  grow  tap- 
roots without  manure  on  these  plots  the  next  season  ;  and  such  for 
many  years  past  has  been  our  practice. 

The  Scaelet  Hoek  Caeeot  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
delicate  vegetables  at  our  command,  when  properly  grown,  but  com- 
paratively worthless  when  mismanaged.  To  become  familiar  with 
this  variety  in  its  best  possible  condition,  one  must  dwell  in  Paria 
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for  a  time  ;  but  they  are  well  grown  in  first-class  English  gardens, 
and  Covent  Garden  Market  is  fairly  supplied  with  them. 

At  whatever  season  these  are  required,  iheij  must  le  groicn 
quickly  and  drawn  early,  or  they  will  be  comparatively  worthless. 
If  they  are  managed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  radishes,  com- 
plete success  might  be  expected  ;  and  in  fact,  we  may  so  direct,  and 
quit  the  subject.  But  fuller  information  will  be  required,  and  we 
begin  by  describing  how  we  have  obtained  for  our  own  table  delicate 
dishes  of 

FoKCED  HoEN  Cakeots. — The  successional  sowings  must  be 
regulated  by  the  demand,  and  we  may  reckon  the  season  for  the 
roots  to  extend  from  November  to  May.  In  a  majority  of  instances, 
it  will  be  early  enough  to  begin  in  January,  when  a  good  hotbed 
must  be  made  of  stable  manure  that  has  been  two  or  three  times 
turned  ;  and  on  this  must  be  spread  six  inches  depth  of  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  mellowest  garden  loam,  hotbed 
manure  rotted  to  powder,  and  the  cleanest  leaf-mould.  If  materials 
for  such  a  mixture  are  not  available,  put  on  good  light  soil  from  an 
old  cucumber-bed,  or  any  other  similar  source.  In  this  case  the 
roots  will  be  paler  in  colour  and  slower  in  growth  than  if  aided  by 
the  compost  first  prescribed.  When  the  heat  is  steady,  at  75^  to  80°, 
spread  a  thin  coat  of  thoroughly-decayed  manure  on  the  surface, 
and  on  that  sow  the  seed  in  drills  three  inches  asunder.  Should  the 
heat  rise  above  80°,  give  a  little  air  ;  but  otherwise  keep  the  lights 
close,  to  promote  quick  germination.  The  heat  must  be  kept  up  by 
linings,  and  water  must  be  given  as  required  to  keep  the  bed  always 
moist ;  and  as  the  crop  advances,  air  must  be  given  regularly  but 
cautiously,  and  thinning  must  be  commenced  in  good  time.  As  the 
roots  are  to  be  drawn  when  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  they  may  be 
left  rather  thick  in  the  rows.  The  French  market-gardeners  plant 
lettuces  and  sow  radishes  in  the  beds  prepared  for  horn-carrots ;  but 
from  careful  comparison  of  diifereut  modes  of  procedure,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  carrots  should  have  all  the  ground 
to  themselves  ;  for  when  another  crop  is  grown  with  them,  the  roots 
lack  the  beautiful  colour  that  is  so  much  prized,  and  they  grow  less 
rapidly,  and  are  less  sweet  and  tender. 

Succession-beds  will  be  made  as  required,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  the  season  advances,  frames  may  be  dispensed  with,  aud 
regular  coverings  of  straw  will  serve  instead,  precisely  as  in  growing 
early  radishes. 

It  will  assist  the  beginner  to  know  that  a  bed  sow^n  the  first 
week  in  January  should  supply  nice  little  carrots  in  the  middle  of 
March,  and  continue  the  supply  to  tlie  end  of  April.  A  succession- 
bed  sown  the  first  week  in  February  will  carry  on  the  supply 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  May,  and  then  we  should 
begin  to  look  for  supplies  from  hotbeds  and  sloping  borders  sown  ^'n 
March,  and  assisted  with  dry  litter  without  frames.  Thenceforward 
the  crops  of  horn-cari'ots  should  be  grown  in  the  open  ground,  but 
always  on  a  light,  rich  soil,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  tho- 
roughly rotten  manure,  which  promotes  quick  growth,  fine  colour, 
good  flavour  and  tenderness. 
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Carrot-seed  may  be  kept  two  or  tliree  years  if  there  is  a  con- 
siderable bulk  of  it,  but  small  parcels  are  rarely  to  be  trusted  if  more 
than  one  season  old ;  and  the  fresher  the  seed  the  better  in  all  cases, 
as  it  has  no  albumen  to  sustain  its  vitality.  In  sowing  it  is  not 
■difficult  to  separate  the  seed  sufficiently  in  the  fingers :  but  if  there 
is  a  large  sowing  to  be  done,  it  is  advisable  to  mix  with  the  seed  a 
little  dry  sand,  and  rub  the  mixture  between  the  hands,  as  the  seeds 
cling  together,  and  wasteful  sowing  renders  the  labour  of  thinning 
additionally  tiresome.  Always  thin  as  early  as  possible,  and  tbro"w 
out  the  thinnings  on  the  bed,  as  thej^  are  of  no  use  whatever  for 
planting. 

If  a  few  delicate  little  carrots  are  required  in  the  summer,  and 
none  of  tb.e  horn  variety  have  been  sown,  a  few^  of  the  forwardest 
young  roots  may  be  drawn  from  a  bed  of  long  or  intermediate  main 
■crop,  and  they  will  answer  very  well.  If  the  ground  is  hard  when 
they  are  wanted,  loosen  it  round  the  roots  to  be  pulled,  so  as  to  get 
s,  firmer  grip,  and  draw  gently,  so  as  to  oblain  them  complete.  If 
carelessly  or  hurriedly  drawn,  they  -will  snap,  and  leave  half  behind, 
which  renders  them  but  ugly  stumps  at  the  best. 

The  best  way  to  store  carrots,  is  in  dry  earth  in  a  shed.  Ours 
are  packed  up  in  squares  against  brick  walls,  in  the  root  house,  and 
are  covered  with  potting  compost,  I0  economize  time,  as  the  roots 
are  kept  near  the  potting-bench.  So  long  as  they  are  not  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  are  kept  cool  and  nearly  dry,  they  will  keep  in  perfect 
condition,  but  frost  destroys  thern  ;  warmth  causes  them  to  sprout 
and  become  woody,  and  if  quite  dry  they  shrivel.  Tiiey  may  be 
pitted  in  sand  on  the  open  ground  if  the  pit  is  covered  with  some 
rude  thatch  to  keep  out  the  weather. 

In  the  case  of  a  nice  bed  of  horn  carrots  fit  for  use  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  we  should  prefer  to  draw  them  as  wanted,  and 
should  protect  from  frost  by  spreading  over  them  earth  taken  from 
the  alleys,  and  over  that  lay  thatched  hurdles  aslope. 

Vermin  do  but  little  mischief  to  the  carrot  iu  old  gardens, 
when  the  ground  is  well  dug,  but  in  newly-broken  pasture  land  the 
■wire-worm  is  sometimes  so  plentiful  that  the  roots  are  riddled  to  an 
extent  that  renders  them  scarcely  worth  digging.  In  such  a  case,  a 
course  of  procedure  that  will  j)ay  well  may  be  prescribed.  In  the 
first  place  trench  the  ground  arid  put  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  turning  the  sod  over  on  the  manure,  and  the  second  spit  on 
the  top.  This  should  be  done  in  the  autun^n,  and  the  land  laid 
up  in  ridges  as  roughly  as  possible.  In  the  early  days  of  March 
lay  potatoes  in  the  troughs  and  roughl}^  cover  by  breaking  down 
the  ridges.  In  the  course  of  a  week  take  up  the  potatoes  snd 
cut  out  from  them  all  the  "wire-worms,  which,  of  course,  are  to 
be  destroyed.  The  land  may  now  be  dressed,  and  the  carrot- 
seed  sown,  and  a  good  crop  may  be  expected. 

Land  so  prepared  will  be  iu  capital  condition  for  a  regular 
course  of  culture.  The  potatoes  employed  to  trap  the  wire-worms 
should  be  taken  fresh  from  the  clamp  or  store,  for  those  that  have 
been  sprouted  for  seed  will  be  too  bitter  for  the  worm.  When 
the  worms  are  removed,  the  potatoes  can  be  spread  out  to  sprout 
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for  seed,  and  thus  the  only  cost  of  effectually  clearing  the  ground 
of  wire-worm  will  be  the  labour  it  entails,  and  that  will  be  paid  for 
in  the  necessary  knocking  about  the  soil  will  obtain. 

The  Selection  of  Sohts  will  never  occasion  perplexity.  The- 
finest  of  all  is  the  Long  Red,  or  Surrey  Bed,  which  requires  a  warm, 
deep,  sandy  soil,  to  grow  it  to  perfection  of  form  and  colour.  A  more 
profitable  variety  is  the  Altringham,  which  always  grows  out,  and 
has  a  green  top.  This  is  a  coarse  but  useful  root.  The  White 
Belgian,  which  is  much  valued  for  cattle  food,  makes  a  nice  table 
vegetable;  but  is  neither  so  sweet  nor  so  handsome  as  the  long 
yellow.  It  is,  however,  well  adapted  for  newly-broken  grass-land, 
because  if  riddled  by  wire-worm,  the  horses  make  no  objection,  as 
they  are  not  so  fastidious  as  we  are  about  the  appearance  of  food. 
The  best  sorts  for  shallow  soils  are  the  Scarlet  Intermediate  and  the 
Common  Short  Horn.  Tor  Ibrcing,  the  little  French  Horn  is  alone 
suitable. 

The  ashes  of  the  carrot-root  contain  32  per  cent,  of  potash, 
13  per  cent,  of  soda,  9  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  8|  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  Were  it  not  for  its  deep  rooting,  it  would  evidently 
be  an  exhaustive  crop ;  but  as  remarked  above,  the  root  searches  in 
a  district  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  plough  or  spade.  With  the- 
small  fancy  kinds,  however,  the  case  is  dilierent;  and  hence,  as  they 
make  all  their  growth  near  the  surface,  they  require  nourishing 
soil  of  a  very  mellow  texture. 

S.  H. 


THE  GAEDEN  GUIDE  FOR  FEBRUAEY. 

"  Then  came  cold  February,  sitting 
In  an  old  wagon,  for  he  could  not  ride, 
Drawne  of  two  Fishes  for  the  season  fitting, 
Which  through  the  flood  before  did  softly  sljde 
And  swim  away  ;  yet  had  he  by  his  side 
His  plough  and  harnesse  fit  to  till  the  ground, 
And  tooles  to  prune  the  trees,  before  the  pride 
Of  hasting  Prime  did  make  them  burgein  round. 
So  past  the  Twelve  Months  forth,  and  their  dew  places  found." 

Spknsee, 

EBRUARY  is  usually  the  driest  month  of  the  year,  and, 
in  a  marked  degree,  less  cold  than  January,  In  London, 
the  average  mean  temperature  is  38^,  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  being  from  21'^  to  53*^.  The  mean  of  the 
barometer  is  29'94  ;  the  mean  rainfall  is  0"74,  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  The  prevailing  winds  are  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W. 
The  weather  is  usually  very  variable,  bright,  promising  spring  days 
being  suddenly  succeeded  by  scowling,  tempestuous  weather,  or  a 
damp,  warm  atmosphere,  changing  quickly  to  keen  dry  frost,  and  a 
movement  of  the  wind  towards  N.E.  The  past  two  months  having 
been  unusually  dry,  the  coming  month  is  likely  to  be  characterized 
by  a  rainfall  above  the  average.  Severe  frost  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended, but  we  may  have  long  periods  of  cold,  comfortless  weather 
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without  the  compensation  of  ice  to  skate  on,  or  snow  deep  enough 
to  charm  us  with  its  beauty. 

If  the  weather  should  continue  mild  for  some  time,  many  garden 
plants  will  come  into  flower.  Tor  some  time  past  we  have  been 
enjoying  the  delightful  odour  of  the  Italian  coltsfoot,  and  we  see 
troops  of  violets  coming  in  tlie  warmer  nooks  of  coppices  and  shrub- 
beries. The  Christmas  rose  has  flowered  bravely,  and  will  now  be 
succeeded  by  other  species  of  helleborusless  beautiful,  but  notwithout 
attractions.  Indeed,  the  sombre  li.  fcetidus  presents  an  elegant 
appearance  as  we  see  it  now  lifting  up  its  curious  inflorescence.  The 
white  Arabis,  the  yellow  Eorsythia,  the  purple  Mezereon,  the  her- 
baceous Erica,  and  the  very  elegant  Epimedium  will  soon  show  their 
welcome  flowers  to  proclaim  silently,  but  with  power,  that  "winter 
is  going,  and  none  would  call  him  back." 

The  garden-work  of  February  has  for  its  chief  object  to  prepare 
seed-beds,  and  to  accomplish  certain  sowings  and  plantings  that, 
weather  permitting,  cannot  be  finished  too  early.  Peas  and  potatoes 
should  have  first  consideration,  and  if  any  earthwork  or  tree- 
planting  remains  unfinished,  nil  the  strength  possible  should  be 
brought  into  requisition  to  make  an  end  of  them  quickly  and 
properly. 

Flower  Garden. — Any  alterations  that  may  be  on  hand  should 
be  completed  without  delay,  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  garden-work 
will  be  quite  sufiicient  to  occupy  the  hands  and  head  for  the  next 
two  months.  New  turf  should  be  laid  down  as  speedibly  as  possible, 
to  enable  it  to  get  rooted  before  the  dry,  hot  weather  is  upon 
us.  This  is  also  a  good  time  for  turning  and  making  gravel-walks, 
and  for  renovating  and  making  new  box  edgings,  as  it  gives  the  one 
time  to  get  consolidated,  and  the  other  rooted,  before  summer. 
Draw  a  little  soil  over  the  points  of  any  of  the  bulbs  that  may  be 
making  their  appearance  above  ground,  or,  better  still,  cover  the 
beds  with  a  few  inches  of  cocoa-nut  refuse. 

Greenhouse. — In  frosty  weather  use  just  sufiicient  fire  to  keep 
the  frost  out,  as  the  employment  of  a  large  amount  of  fire-heat  at 
that  time  is  injurious  to  nearly  all  the  greenhouse  plants.  It  is 
wrong  to  suppose  that  it  makes  little  diflference  how  high  the 
temperature  is,  so  long  as  the  frost  is  kept  out.  After  two  or 
three  damp  days,  light  a  fire  to  warm  the  pipes,  to  enable  the 
ventilators  to  be  open,  without  the  temperature  being  materially 
lowered,  and  at  the  same  time  set  the  air  in  motion,  and  di'ive  out 
the  stagnant  atmosphere,  which  soon  accumulates  without  ventilation. 
A  few  fuchsias  should  be  started  in  a  genial  warmth,  to  furnish 
cuttings  for  growing  on  for  midsummer  and  autumn  flowering. 
Autumn-struck  plants  of  show  and  fancy  pelargoniums  should  be 
potted  in  five  or  six-inch  pots,  without  further  delay,  and  they  will 
then  make  fine  plants  for  conservatory  decoration.  Camellias  should 
be  carefully  watered,  for,  if  allowed  to  get  too  wet  or  too  dry,  they 
will  soon  shed  their  buds.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature  are 
equally  as  injurious ;  therefore,  any  required  to  flower  early  should 
go  through  two  or  three  temperatures  before  they  are  finally  landed 
in  the  forcing-house.     Unless  this  can  be  done,  they  had  better  be 
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allowed  to  come  aloug  in  the  greenhouse,  for  there  will  be  but  small 
chance  of  getting  the  flowers  to  open.  Terns  must  be  kept  rather 
dry,  as  they  are  now  at  rest,  and  unable  to  absorb  a  large  amount 
of  moisture.  Tie  and  train  all  plants  intended  for  exhibition,  whe- 
ther hard  or  soft-wooded,  if  they  require  it,  for  there  will  be  little 
time  for  this  kind  of  work  next  month.  Look  after  green-fly,  thrip, 
and  mildew.  Fumigate  with  tobacco  or  tobacco  paper  for  the  two 
former,  and  dust  with  sulphur  for  the  latter.  All  hard-wooded 
plants  require  free  ventilation,  and  soft-wooded  kinds  to  be  near 
the  glass,  with  suflicient  air  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weakly. 
This  is  a  very  good  time  to  repot  all  the  liliums,  if  it  was  not  done 
in  the  autumn,  which  was  the  best  time,  as  the  pots  would  now  be 
full  of  roots,  and  the  bulbs  able  to  start  away  strong,  instead  of 
having  to  make  roots. 

Stove. — Hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Ixoras,  Rondeletias  and 
Prancisceas  intended  to  be  cut  back  should  have  attention  at  once. 
They  will  break  stronger,  and  the  young  growth  will  be  more 
thoroughly  matured  than  would  be  possible  were  the  pruning  left 
until  they  get  into  full  growth.  Plants  of  this  class  must  not  be 
*'  dried  off"  "  like  bulbous  plants,  but  they  must  have  no  more  water 
than  is  sufScient  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  This  is  a  good  time 
for  starting  Achimenes,  Caladiums,  and  Gloxinias.  Good  fibry 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  in  equal  quantities,  with  a  sixth  part  of 
sharp  silver-sand,  will  grow  all  these  plants  to  perfection,  if  they 
receive  good  management  in  other  respects.  The  Caiadium  pets 
should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  cocoa-nut  refuse  to  keep  the  soil 
moist  without  its  requiring  to  be  watered.  Shake  out  ornamental- 
leaved  Begonias,  and  repot  in  the  same  compost  as  above.  AUa- 
mandas  sliould  be  pruned  and  re-potted  some  time  this  month.  Do 
all  the  watering  in  the  morning.  In  bright  frosty  weather  sprinkle 
the  floors  with  water  early  in  the  day.  This  is  a  capital  time  for 
waging  war  against  while  and  brown  scale  and  mealy  bug.  If 
all  the  plants  are  gone  over  in  a  thorough  manner  at  this  season, 
there  will  not  be  half  the  trouble  Avitli  them  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  year  as  there  otherwise  would  be. 

KiTCHEis'  Gabdei?. — Continue  to  prepare  the  ground  ready  for 
the  summer  crops,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  getting  each 
crop  in  at  its  proper  season.  With  this  object  in  view,  every  plot  of 
ground  should  be  manisred  and  dug  directly  it  becomes  vacant.  It 
evinces  a  great  want  of  neatness  and  order  to  see  whole  quarters 
covered  with  old  stumps  of  broccoli  and  winter  greens  until  the 
moment  they  are  required  for  other  crops,  apart  from  the  injury 
arising  to  succeeding  crops  through  the  non-pulverization  of  the 
soil.  This  is  a  good  time  to  plant  chives,  garlic,  horseradish,  Jeru- 
salem artichokes,  rhubarb,  and  shallots,  and  also  to  propagate  all 
the  perennial  herbs  by  division  and  off'sets.  Sow  in  sheltered  posi- 
tions Waloheren  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts.  Early  York  and  red 
cabbage,  Early  Horn  carrots,  chervil,  leeks,  lettuce,  parsley,  long  and 
turnip  radishes,  early  Ulm  savoys,  spinach,  turnips,  and  a  good 
breadth  of  Veitch's  Perfection  pea.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
a  sowing  should  be  made  of  Windsor  beans  to  suceeed  the  Mazagau 
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sown  ]ast  month.  Plant  out  autunm-sown  cabbage  and  lettuce  if 
the  soil  is  in  a  nice  friable  condition.  All  the  seed-potatoes  should 
be  spread  out  to  enable  them  to  form  hard  purple  sprouts  by  planting 
time. 

FfiuiT  Gaelen. — The  planting  of  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  must 
be  finished  at  once,  for  when  left  until  vegetation  commence^",  they 
sufier  a  considerable  check,  and  make  but  little  progress  unless  they 
receive  attention  in  the  way  of  being  kept  well  watered.  Finish 
off  the  pruning  cf  all  classes  of  fruit-trees,  whether  growing  in  the 
open  borders  or  trained  to  walls.  In  nailing  wall-trees  use  new 
shreds,  and  have  them  long  enough  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the 
roots  to  swell  when  growing.  All  the  wall-trees  will  be  benefited 
with  a  dressing  of  Gishurst  compound,  mixed  at  the  rate  of  4-  oz. 
of  the  compound  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

Pits  and  Pkamks. — The  lights  of  the  frames  full  of  bedding 
plants  should  be  drawn  oft"  during  the  middle  of  the  day  if  the 
weather  is  open  and  dry,  otherwise  give  an  abundance  of  air  by 
tilting  the  lights  at  the  back.  Make  up  a  nice  hotbed  for  pro- 
pagating purposes,  and  raising  seedlings.  Bedding  plants  must 
now  be  propagated  largely,  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  can  be  had, 
so  as  to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  time  to  get  strong  and  well 
hardened  off"  before  the  time  for  turning  them  out  into  the  beds. 
Look  well  after  green-fly  and  mildew,  and  adopt  remedies  for  their 
prevention  and  cure. 

Forcing. — Sow  fo-r  succession  Sion  House  French  beans.  Keep 
those  in  bearing  well  supplied  with  weak  manure  water,  and  the 
syringe  freely  at  work,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  red  spider  and 
thrip.  Strawberries  in  bloom  to  have  a  free  circulation  amongst 
them,  without  being  exposed  to  cold  currents.  Vines  started  last 
month  should  have  a  rise  of  about  five  degrees,  and  those  sufficiently 
advanced  should  be  disbudded  directly  the  bunches  can  be  discerned, 
and  tied  in  when  necessary.  When  allowed  to  grow  too  long  they 
frequently  snap  off  in  tying,  besides  getting  in  contact  with  the 
glass,  and  thereby  suffering  considerable  injury.  The  temperature 
of  all  the  houses  should  have  a  rise  of  five  degrees  above  that 
advised  last  month.  Unless  the  vines  are  in  flower,  maintain  a 
thoroughly  moist  atmosphere.  Figs  as  they  progress  in  growth 
must  have  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  be  kept  well  syringed. 
The  temperature  should  range  from  60^  to  70°  through  the  day, 
with  a  fall  of  ten  degrees  at  night.  Peach  and  nectarine  trees  in 
bloom  must  have  plenty  of  air  to  insure  the  bloom  setting.  Those 
started  earlier  will  now  require  disbudding.  Begin  with  the  fore- 
right  shoots  first,  and  proceed  gradually.  Keep  the  trees  regularly 
syringed,  watch  closely  for  mildew  after  easterly  winds,  and  sulphur 
directly  it  makes  its  appearance.  See  that  the  inside  borders  are  in 
a  proper  state  as  regards  moisture.  Cherries  and  plums  must  be 
started  very  Si^lowly,  and  have  an  abundance  of  air  when  in  bloom ; 
45*^  to  50°  will  be  plenty  high  enough  to  begin  with. 
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M  ^      OF  PL^^TS.  SEHfiS.  ETC. 


OF  PL^^TS.  SEEDS,  £ 

A  SELECTION  OF  CHOICE  VEGE- 
TABLES. 

[We   would  again   urge  upon  our  readers  the 
4^   importance  of  ordering  the  seeds  early,  to  avoid  de- 
lays in  sowing  them.] 

AsPAiiAGVs. —  Grayson's  Giant,  Connover's 
Colossal. 

BiiOAii  Beaxs. — Mazagan,  Taylor's  Broad 
and  Greeu  Windsor. 
;i-v  Beet.— Cattell's    Dwarf  Purple-top,   The  Chelsea,  Pine- 

,  ^  apple  Short-top. 

BoHEcoLE.— Dwarf  and  Tall  Green  Scotch,  Cottagers'  Kale,  Dal- 
meny  Sprouts,  Albert  Sprouts. 
BiirssEL.s  SniouTs.— Scrymger's  Giant,   Sutton's  New   Matchless,  are  the  best 
types  of  this  useful  vegetable. 

Broccolis.— Walchcren,  Grainger's,'  Sutton's  Superb,  Lake's  Fine  Late,  Carter's 
Champion,  Cattell's  Eclipse. 

Cauliflower.— London  White,  A'eitch's  Autumn  Giant,  Walcheren. 
Caerot. — Scarlet  Short  Horn,  Altringham,  and  James's  Intermediate. 
Caisbage.  —  For   early  crops.    Hill's   Incomparable,    Atkins's    Matchless,    and 
London    Colewort.     For   heavy    crops,   Enfield    Market,   Cattell's    Reliarce,     and 
Wheeler's  Imperial. 

CArsicuM.— Long  Red,  Yellow  Gem,  and  Long  Red  Chili. 

Celery.— Turner's  Incomparable  White,  and  Williams's  Matchless  Dwarf  Red. 
Cucumber.  —  F'or  winter  and   early    spring,  use    Rollissoii's    Telegraph    and 
Masters's  Prolific  ;    f.,r   general  usefulness,   Berkshire  Champion,    Cuthill's  Black 
Spine,  Blue  Gown,  Kirklees  Hall  Defiance  ;  for  ridges,  Stockwood  Ridge,  and  Hen- 
derson's A  1. 

Endive.  —  White  and  Green  Curled,  Eraser's  Improved  Batavian,  and  New 
Moss-curled. 

Kidney  Beans.— For  pot-culture,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  andNewington  Wonder; 
for  main  crop,  Newington  Wonder,  Negro,  and  Dark  Dun.  The  best  Runner  is 
Carter'a  Champion. 

Leek. — Musselburgh,  London  Flag. 

Lettuce.— For  autumn  sowing.  Hammersmith  Cabbage  and  Brown  Bath  Cos ; 
for  summer  use,  Malta  Cabbage,  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage,  All  the  Year  Round 
Cabbage,  Bath  Cos,  Sugar-loaf  Cos,  Paris  White  Cos,  Holme  Park  Green  Cos. 

Melon.— For  pot-culture,  Sutton's  Tom  Thumb  and  Turner's  Scarlet  Gem. 
For  frame  and  house— Oreen  Flesh,  Colston  Basset  Seedling,  Trentham  Hybrid, 
Burghley  Park,  Improved  Victory  of  Bath  ;  Scarlet  Flesh,  Little  Heath,  Malvern 
Hall,  Ward's  New  Netted,  Royal  Ascot. 

Onion. — For  pickling.  Early  Nocera,  Paris  Silver-skin  ;  main  crop  for  storing, 
Reading,  Deptford,  James's  Keeping  ;  for  exhibition,  White  Spanish,  Blood  Red, 
Trebons,  Giant  Madeira,  Giant  Rocca  ;  and  for  autumn  sowing,  Red,  White,  and 
Globe  Tripoli. 

Parsley.— Dickson's  Treble-curled  and  Veitch's  Splendid-curled. 
Parsnii's.— Hollow  Crown,  Student. 

Peas.— First-early,  Sutton's  Ringleader,  Taber's  Perfection,  Eastes'  Kentish 
Invicta,  Alpha  and  Advancer  (ratiier  tender  in  constitution,  but  invaluable)  ; 
second  crop,  Laxton's  Prolific,  Paradise  Marrow,  and  Prizetaker  Marrow  :  main 
crop  and  long  gathering,  Fortyfold,  Hundredfold,  McLean's  Wonderful,  Veitcb  s 
Perfection,  the  Prince,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  British  Queen. 

_  Potatoes.  —  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,   Champion,  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  Brcsee's 
Climax,  Dalmahoy,  Model,  Paterson's  Victoria,  Sutton's  Berkshire Kiduey,  Almond's 
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Yorkshire  Hero,  "Walker's  Improved  Eegent,  Gryffe  Castle,  Headly's  2sonpareil,  Late 
Rose,  Fluke. 

Radish. — For  frames,  Wood's  Early  Frame ;  for  general  use,  Beck's  Scarlet 
Short-top,  Scarlet  Olive-shaped,  White  Olive-shaped,  Turnip  (red  and  white). 

Ehubaub. — Myatt's  Victoria,  Myatt's  Linnaeus,  Johnston's  St.  Martin's. 

Spinach. — For  spring  sowing,  Round-seeded  ;  for  summer  and  autumn  sowing, 
Prickly-seeded.  Spinach  Beet  is  very  productive,  and  lasts  the  whole  season.  New 
Zealand  Spinach  is  a  fine  vegetable  for  hot  dry  soils. 

ToMATOE.s, — Farley's  Defiance,  Ilathaway's  Excelsior,  Keye's  Early  Prolific. 

Turnip. — To  sow  in  spring,  Early  White  Strap-leaved,  Short-top  Six-weeks  ; 
to  sow  in  summer,  Veitch's  Red  Globe,  Beck's  Golden  Stone  and  White  Dutch ;  to 
ecw  in  autumn,  Jersey  Navet,  Green-top  Six- weeks,  Chirk  Castle. 

Vegetable  Makhow. — Hibberd's  Prolific  and  Prince  Albert. 


HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 


■jESSRS.  DOWIIIE,  LAIRD,  AND  LAING  will  hold  an  exhibition  of 
Hyacinths,  and  spring-flowering  plants  generally,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  in  March  next.  The  exhibiiion  will  commence  on  the  2 1st 
prox.,  and  continue  for  a  fortnight. 

Professor  Aoassiz,  the  well-known  naturalist  and  philosopher,  died 
recently  in  America  at  the  age  of  07. 

The  Inner  Life  of  Plants  formed  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  paper  read 
before  the  December  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  Professor  J.  B.  Sanderson, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  The  author  of  the  paper  gave  a  rather  full  account  of  his  recent 
discovery  respecting  the  electrical  phenomena  wl-iit-h  accompany  the  irritation  of 
certain  leaves. 

The  ExHUiiTiON  of  Fungi  at  South  Kensington,  in  October  next,  is  to  be  on  a 
larger  scale  than  in  previous  years. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  will  hold  five  exhibitions  in  its  Gardens  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  during  the  year,  and  the  dates  of  these  are  as  follows  :  spring  exhi- 
bitions, March  2.5tli  and  April  22nd ;  summer  exhibitions,  Miy20th,  June  10th  and 
2ith.     In  addition  to  these  a  special  evening  fete  will  be  held  July  8th. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  nine  exhibitions  during  the  year 
in  its  Gardens  at  South  Kensington.  The  dates  of  these  are  :  spring  exhibitions, 
March  18th,  April  15th,  and  May  13th  ;  summer  exhibitions,  June  4tli  and  5th, 
July  1st  and  15th  ;  autumn  exhibitions,  September  2nd  and  November  11th. 

The  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  great 
National  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  the  gardens  at  Old  Traflford,  from  May  22nd 
to  29th.  Owing  to  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  schedule,  and  the  high 
value  of  the  prizes,  this  exhibition  will  probably  be  the  best  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom  this  year. 

The  Life  of  the  Vegetable  is  in  some  part  elucidated  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  M.  A.  Barthelemy,  reported  on  in  the  Comptcs  liendus,  No.  78. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
in  the  Council  Room  at  South  Kensington  on  the  8th  ult.,  to  consider  the  question 
of  establishing  fur  the  male  Fellows  the  right  of  voting  by  proxy  ;  and  a  resolution 
in  the  form  of  an  instruction  to  the  Council,  to  prepare  a  bye-law  giving  the  right 
to  vote  by  proxy  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The  Council  alone  have  the 
power  to  propose  new  bye-laws  ;  and  as  they  decline  to  act  upon  the  instruction 
conveyed  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the  meeting,  the  matter  remains  in  abeyance 
for  the  present. 

The  .\nnu.\l  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
Council  Room  on  Tuesday  the  10th  inst. ;  Chair  to  bo  taken  at  3  p.m. 

A  Honet  Fair  is  announced  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  Fruit  and  Flowers  in  September  next.  A  schedule  of  prizes 
to  be  offered  for  Honey,  etc.,  will  be  issued  shortly;  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  pro- 
moters to  establish  an  annual  honey  fair,  to  aflTord  be.;-keepers  greater  facilities  for 
the  disposal  of  their  honey  than  at  present  exist. 

Ftb-uarr. 
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The  Heathebside  Nurseries,  comprising  several  hundred  acres  at  Bag^hot, 
and  lately  the  property  of  A.  Mongredien,  E-q.,  have  been  purchased  by  a  limited 
liability  company.  All  the  sliares  wei'e  disposed  of  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
company  is  no.v  in  fall  working  order.  The  manager  of  the  xsurseries  is  Jlr.  R. 
Thornton. 

The  Rose  Harvest  of  Adriaxople  of  1873  was,  according  to  the  report  of 
Yice-Consul  Dupuis,  remarkably  good.  The  crop  is  said  to  yield  about  500,000 
miscals,  or  about  75,000  ozs.  of  otto  (or  atta)  of  roses,  and  is  valued  at  about 
£70,000. 

The  Gard2ker=;'  Chronicle,  and  Agricultcral  Gazette,  which  have  been 
published  together  for  thirty  years,  were  separated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year.  They  are  now  brought  out  as  distinct  papers,  under  their  respective 
titles  ;  and  we  heartily  wish  them  both  success. 

The  A'ixe  Disease  still  occupies  the  attention  of  French  authorities.  The 
prize  of  20,000  francs  offered  by  the  French  Government  to  the  discoverer  of  a 
practically  efficient  mode  of  destroying  the  Phylloxera  will  not  be  awarded  until 
next  December,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  another  season  for  esperiaient  and 
observation. 

The  Potato  Crops  are  threatened  by  an  enemy  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  tlie 
disease.  The  enemy  is  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  IJoryphora  dcccmpunctaia,  which 
during  the  last  few  years  his  done  an  immense  amount  of  mischief  to  the  potato- 
crops  in  North  America.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  feeds  upon 
a  species  of  wild  potato,  Solatium  rosfratnm.  As  soon  as  the  cultivated  potato  was 
planted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  by  the  settlers,  the  crops  were  attacked  by  the 
Dorypliora;  and  since  then  it  has  spr^-ad  over  nearly  the  whole  of  North  America, 
destroying  the  crops  in  every  direction ;  and  it  is  feared  that  in  a  short  time  it  will 
make  its  appearance  in  this  country.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  stay  it.s  progress 
in  America,  but  without  avail.  During  1871  a  great  many  of  the  beetles  covered 
the  river  Detroit,  in  Michigan,  and  crossed  the  lake  Erie  on  floating  leaves,  and 
other  convenient  rafts. 

Lord  Cathcart's  Prize  of  £100  offered  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Potato 
Disease  has  not  been  awarded,  although  ninty-four  essays  were  sent  in. 

LiLiuM  Al'Eatum  has  been  imported  very  largely  during  the  last  few  weeks ; 
and  at  a  great  sale  in  Stevens'  Rooms,  Coveut  Crarden,  on  the  8th  ult,  lots  of 
twenty-five  bulbs  were  sold  for  £1,  and  of  forty  £1  5s.  to  £1  83. 

A  School  of  Horticulture  is,  we  understmd,  to  be  formed  in  France,  and 
the  magnificent  kitchen-garden  at  Versailles  i-s  to  be  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of 
the  scholars  in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture. 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 


Greenhouse  Roses. —  IF.  W. — You  must  not  e.'cpect  to  have  them  in  bloom  by 
the  middle  of  March.  A  little  of  Standen's  manure,  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the 
soil  in  the  pot,  wiU  do  them  good  ;  or  sheep's  droppings  inight  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. If  neither  of  these  plans  is  convenient,  use  very  weak  liquid  manure  con- 
stantly. It  scarcely  matters  of  what  it  is  made,  whether  gumo  or  steeped  dung,  so 
long  as  it  is  weak  and  clear.  They  must  have  abund.ant  light,  and  regular  venti- 
lation and  sun-heat  alone  will  bring  them  into  bloom  by  the  middle  of  April,  if 
tnken  care  of. 

Pruning  Roses. — Amateur  Eosarian. — You  may  begin  to  prune,  especially  as 
an  early  bloom  is  wanted  ;  but  it  would  be  well  not  to  touch  the  tea-ro.ses  just  yet, 
because,  if  sharp  frost  should  come,  its  fury  will  be  spent  on  the  present  tops  of  the 
shoots,  and  the  riper  parts  of  the  wood  will  be  spared  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  pruned 
now,  they  will  immediately  begin  to  push  roots  from  the  ripe  wood,  and  all  those 
new  shoots  will  be  endangered.  \  ery  much  dep?nds  on  a-pect  and  climate.  R jsos 
may  be  pruned  in  January  and  February,  and  suffer  nothing  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
late  pruning  system  is  the  best  in  the  long  rnn,  as  our  spring  seasons  are  so  trea- 
cherous. 

Tuberoses. — Inquirer.— To  grow  tuberoses  to  perfection  is  not  a  difficult  task, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  time  now  tj  begin,  as  we  have  frequently  potted  them  as  la:e 
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as  April.  The  exact  cours2  to  follow  must  be  determined  by  the  desire  of  the  cul- 
tivator to  have  them  in  bloom  at  any  particular  date.  If  wanted  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, they  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  and  be  at  once  placed 
on  a  steady  bottom-heat  of  60%  with  very  little  water  until  they  begin  to  grow, 
and  after  that  plenty.  Tlienceforward,  warm  greenhouse  culture,  with  plenty  of 
liuht,  water,  and  air,  will  suffice  to  bring  them  into  bloom  in  June.  If  wanted  as 
late  as  possible,  pot  them  in  the  middle  of  April,  put  the  pots  on  a  top  shelf  in  the 
sun,  giving  no  water,  or  but  little,  i'.ist  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist  until  they 
begin  to  grow,  and  after  that  water  cautiously  until  they  are  growing  freely.  If 
kept  fully  in  the  light  in  a  greenhouse,  they  will  be  coming  iuto  bloom  in  August 
and  September  ;  and  the  nice  point  in  management  to  prolong  the  bloom  is  to  give 
a  little  heat  whtn  necessary,  to  prevent  the  buds  going  blind  ;  but  to  give  no  more 
heat  than  will  suffice  to  assist  the  expansion  of  the  flowers.  A  light,  rich  loam  is 
the  best  soil  for  them ;  they  require  rather  liberal  pot-room,  and  the  largest  and 
lieaviest  bulbs  should  be  selected  in  the  first  instance. 

Kerria  J.\Pi)Nic.v. — F.  G. — There  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  the  hardiness  of 
this  plant,  for  it  may  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  clotliing  walls  of  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  blooming  profusely.  It  is  a  favourite  wall-plant  about  Lon- 
don, and  appears  to  thrive  in  any  kind  of  soil.  It  will  be  found  in  old  lists  oi 
hardy  shrubs  under  its  older  name  of  Corchorus  Japonicus. 

Renovating  Grass  Lawns. — G.  H. — Gmsses  and  clovers  require  good  food  ; 
and,  when  lawns  become  scrubby  and  thin,  we  may  reisonably  suppose  tliat  the  soil 
is  in  great  part  exliausted.  The  appearance  of  dai;i''s  in  grass-turf  is  also  a  proof 
that  the  soil  is  worn  out ;  and,  to  get  rid  of  them,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  While  the  superficial  observer  is  giving  elaborate 
attention  to  the  philosophy  of  a  daisy-rake,  the  truly  practical  man  will  be  dressing 
the  daisied  lawn  with  phospho-guano,  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  some  other 
good  fertilizer — knowing  well  that  a  little  change  of  the  conditions  will  alter  the 
nature  of  the  confl  ct,  and  enable  the  grasses  to  drive  out  the  daisies,  and  tike  the 
place  prepared  for  them.  A  surface  dressing  of  suoerp'iosphate  of  lime  will  cause 
an  abundant  growth  of  clover  where  tlie  plant  has  never  been  seen  before;  and 
even  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  by  no  means  the  best  manure  for  grasses,  will  impart 
to  the  new  growth  a  delightful  richness  of  colour,  and  rapidly  thicken  the  turf.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  top-dressin"-  lawns. 
The  treatment  of  grass-turf  consists  almost  entirely  in  cutting  and  carrying  away. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  therefore,  is  inevitable  ;  and,  when  that  has  proceeded 
so  far  that  the  grasses  perish,  and  daisies  take  their  place,  the  time  has  come  when 
some  kind  of  fertilizer  must  be  employed.  On  some  strong  soils  this  point  is  never 
leachtd,  and  manure  is  never  needed  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  old  lawns  show 
signs  of  the  poverty  of  the  land,  and  the  only  remedy  for  that  is  manurin"'.  The 
best  possible  manure  for  grass-turf  is  that  taken  from  a  well-rotted  stable-heap,  such 
as  the  remains  of  an  old  hotbed.  This  should  be  spread  two  or  three  inches  thick 
in  February  every  year ;  and,  all  the  summer  through,  grass  so  treated  will  be' 
green  and  felt-like,  soft  to  the  foot,  and  consist  of  the  best  turfing  plants.  Generally 
speaking,  this  particular  fertilizer  cannot  he  spared  for  the  purpose,  and  artificial 
manures  may  be  employed  in  its  place.  Any  that  are  rich  in  potash  and 
phosphates  will  serve  the  purpose,  and  even  old  plaster  or  scot  may  be  used  with 
signal  benefit.  Grass-plots  in  town-gardens  are  frequently  in  a  bad  condition 
throush  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  an  annual  sprinkle  of  manure  is  al!  thev  want 
to  restore  them.  People  scratch  the  ground,  and  sow  grass-seeds,  and  are  never  any 
better  off';  but  a  bag  of  guano  every  year  would  be  effectual  to  secure  fir  them  the 
luxury  of  a  permanently-green  turf.  The  guano  and  superphosphate  should  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  oh  lbs.  to  the  square  rod. 

Names  of  Plants. — B.  KnigJd. — Ihe  specimens  were  very  much  shrivelled 
and  dried  up,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out.  No.  1  is  Diplacus  glutinosa  ;  2,  a 
Kennedya;  3,  Polygala  oppositifolia  ;  4,  Mitraria  coccinea  ;  o,  No  flowers,  aud  we 
could  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  name  it. 

A  Subscriber. — The  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  dies  down,  and  they  should  be  replantn^d  in  March  or  April. 

P'ruit-trees  on  Sandt  Soil.  —  A  Lady  Subscriber.  —  The  only  course  to 
pursue  is  to  dig  up  and  destroy  the  trees  and  plant  others.  Apples,  cherries,  and 
plums  only  should  be  planted,  for  pears  seldom  do  any  good  on  sandy  soils.     The 

February. 
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following  A'avictics  are  tlie  most  useful  for  insuring  a  supply  extending  over  the 
longest  possible  period.  Apples  :  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Kerry  Pippin,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Orange,  Fearn's  Pippin,  ]\1  argil,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  Ilawthornden,  Baddow  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  Wyken  Pippin,  Alfriston, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Norfolk  Beofinor.  Cherries  :  Belle  d'Orleans,  Frogmore  Early 
Bigarreau,  May  Duke,  Elton,  and  Morello.  Plums  :  July  Greengage,  Denniston's 
Superb  Greengage,  Purple  Gage,  Jefferson's,  Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Early 
Rivers,  and  Victoria.  The  trees  should  all  be  on  free  stocks  ;  tbat  is  to  say,  the 
apples  should  be  on  the  crab  stock,  and  the  cherries  on  seedling  stocks.  Grafted 
on  dwarfing  stocks,  they  do  not  grow  with  sufiicient  vigour  to  produce  good  crops 
■when  planted  in  poor,  sandy  soil.  Previous  to  planting,  dress  the  soil  with  manure, 
and,  if  convenient-,  dress  also  with  heavy  loam  or  clay. 


TEADE  CATALOGUES. 


Barr  and  Sugdex,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Choice  Seeds  for  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

James  Betteridge,  Common  Hill  Nursery,  Chipping  Norton. — Catalogue 
of  'New  and  Choice  Potatoes,  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

J.  Blackley,  Leyton,  London,  E. —  Catalogue  of  Tree  Carnations. 

J.  Carter  and  Co.,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  —  Carter's  Gar- 
dener's fade  Mecnm  and  Seed  Catalogue. 

Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  43  &  45,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 
—  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

DowNiE,  Laird,  and  Laing,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  S.E., 
and  17,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.  —  Descriptiue  Catalogue  of 
Garden,  Flotver,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

J.  Hill,  Spot  Acre,  Stone,  Staffordshire. —  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Soses,  Fruit  Trees. 

David  Gold  McKay,  Sudbury,  Suffolk  — List  of  Vegetable  and  Flotver 
Seeds. — iw<  of  Gladioli  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

Robert  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey. —  Catalogue  of  Agri- 
cultiiral,  Flowr,  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. —  Catalogue  of  Choice  Vegetable, 
Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Pine-Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  London, 
W. — Catalogue  of  Kitchen  Garden,  Farm,  and  Floiccr  Seeds. 

Dick  Radclyffe  and  Co.,  129,  High  Holborn,  W.C. — Catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Garden  Tools,  Horticultural  Elegancies. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. — 
Amateur's  Guide  and  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.  —  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for 
the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden,  and  the  Farm 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
S.W. —  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  and  Son,  Gloucester,  and  59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. — 
"Little  BooTc,"  or  Selent  Seed  List,  1874. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollowat,  N. 
— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 
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FRAME  CULTUEE  OF  THE  MELON. 

{With  Coloured  Illustration  of  Little  Heath  and  Queen  Anne's  Pocket  3felons.) 

[HE  melon  is  the  noblest  production  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  high  fame  it  has  always  enjoyed. 
The  position  it  holds  at  exhibitions  and  in  seedsmen's 
catalogues  indicates  its  importance  and  value,  for  it 
rarely  happens  that  there  is  a  tame  competition  in  the 
classes  for  melons,  while  the  annual  supply  of  new  varieties  that 
supersede  all  the  old  ones  is  great  enough  to  show  that  honour  and 
profit  are  regarded  as  the  sure  rewards  of  those  who  may  succeed  in 
effecting  and  establishing  improvements.  The  melon  agrees  with 
most  other  garden  plants  in  this,  that  its  real  improvement  is  a  slow 
process,  quite  misrepresented  by  the  so-called  new  varieties  that  are 
always  current,  and  that  appear  to  exist  only  to  prove  that  between 
names  and  things  there  is  often  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Amongst  these, 
however,  occur  from  time  to  time  distinct  and  useful  kinds  that  mark 
a  real  advance  in  quality ;  and  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  improve- 
roents  efi"ected  of  late  years  is  seen  in  the  scarlet-fleshed  class,  the 
best  of  which  are  scarcely  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  best  of  the 
green-fleshed,  which,  until  recently,  enjoyed  pre-eminence. 

The- best  melons  are  produced  by  rough-and-ready  methods,  and 
yet  the  fruit  is  not  in  any  way  adapted  for  the  poor  man's  garden, 
for  there  must  be  a  plentiful  and  constant  supply  of  fresh  manure  to 
carry  on  the  cultivation,  and  the  produce  is  an  article  of  luxury 
adapted  only  to  the  tables  of  the  affluent.  In  great  gardens  melons 
are  grown  in  houses  heated  with  hot-water  pipes,  but  they  may  be 
grown  quite  as  well  in  frames,  and  in  truth  there  is  no  system  that 
suits  the  plant  so  well  as  the  old-fashioned  hotbed,  for  its  vapours 
and  gases  suit  the  plant  better  than  the  purer  air  of  the  nicely  built 
melon-house,  heated  with  hot  water,  and  kept  as  dry  and  as  clean  as 
a  drawing-room.  W^e  purpose  to  oft'er  our  readers  a  short  code  of 
directions  for  the  culture  of  melons  in  frames,  and  those  who  need 
any  aid  towards  the  cultivation  by  means  of  hot  water  will  find  it 
an  easy  matter  to  adapt  our  rules  to  their  own  practice,  the  prin- 
ciples ioeing  in  both  precisely  the  same. 

The  First  Stage  in  the  cultivation  comprises  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  and  the  nurture  of  the  plants  until  they  are  strong  enough 
to  be  planted  out.  The  first  requisite  is  a  good  hotbed,  and  it  need 
not  be  a  large  one,  as  another  will  be  required  for  fruiting  the 
plants.  AYe  raise  a  lot  of  melon  plants  with  tomatoes,  capsicums, 
globe  amaranths,  and  celosias,  in  a  frame  only  three  feet  in  length  bj 
two  and  a-half  feet  wide,  and  find  one  good  horse  load  of  stable- 
manure  twice  turned  to  suffice  for  the  purpose. 

A  thin  surfacing  of  rich  mellow  soil  is  spread  over  the  manure  to 
■form  the  seed-bed,  aud  the  seeds  are  sown  in  rows  across  the  bed 
when  the  heat  is  steady^  at  75*^  to  85*^.  In  great  gardens  this  sort 
of  work  is  begun  in  January,  and  is  carried  on  in  substantial  brick 

March.  '^ 
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pits  with  the  aid  of  an  abundant  snpply  of  fermenting  material. 
But  in  a  small  garden,  where  the  appliances  are  of  a  less  costly 
nature,  tlie  first  week  in  March  is  early  enough,  for  the  bed  is  then 
considerably  aided  by  sun-heat,  and  very  much  trouble  is  saved  in 
the  nursing  of  the  young  plants.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  pots  and 
pans,  but  the  bed  is  far  preferable  as  producing  stronger  plants  and 
occasioniugfar  less  trouble.  Sow  the  melon  seeds  in  rows  six  inches 
asunder,  and  the  seeds  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  When  they 
are  fairly  up,  and  show  the  leader  fairly  rising,  pinch  out  the  point 
to  compel  the  formation  of  two  or  three  side-shoots  in  place  of 
one  leader.  With  careful  watering  and  ventilating,  if  the  heat  con- 
tinues steady,  they  will  advance  nicely,  and  soon  become  thrifty 
plants,  ready  for  transference  to  the  bed  in  which  they  are  to  fruit. 
The  plants  should  be  in  the  fruitiug-bed  within  four  weeks  at 
least  from  the  date  of  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  We  have  in  favour- 
able seasons  planted  out  within  three  weeks,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
move  them  until  they  are  somewhat  stocky. 

It  must  here  be  observed  that  melons  are  usually  grown  in 
pots  until  ready  for  the  fruiting-bed,  and  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  practice  where  there  are  skilful  hands  to  carry  it  cut.  But 
the  risks  are  many  in  pot-cultui-e,  as  compared  with  the  plan  we 
recommend,  and  the  bed  system  occasions  less  trouble.  It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  find  young  melon-plants  in  pots  quite  beset  with 
red  spider,  owing  to  a  little  irregularity  or  neglect  in  air-giving  and 
watering,  whereas,  when  grown  in  a  bed  from  the  first,  it  is  alto- 
gether unusual  for  fly  or  spider  to  touch  them,  for  they  are  robust 
in  growth,  rooting  freely,  and  if  the  bed  should  get  a  little  dry, 
they  do  not  soon  feel  it.  Another  remark  must  be  made  as  to 
pinching  out  the  point  of  the  leader.  When  raised  in  pots,  it  is 
well  not  to  stop  them  at  all  until  they  have  been  planted  out  at  least 
a  week,  and  then  if  they  are  stopped  they  make  a  nice  growth  from 
the  lower  eyes,  and  soon  spread  over  the  hillocks.  But  when  raised 
in  a  bed  they  are  so  strong  from  the  first  that  the  stopping  may  be 
done  earlier,  and  the  result  will  be  a  gain  of  time  in  the  formation 
of  fruiting  wood. 

The  I'fiuiTiNG-BED  should  be  got  ready  in  time,  and  should  be 
formed  with  a  ^ood  body  of  manure,  thufc  has  been  two  or  three 
times  turned,  with  good  capacious  frames  to  cover  it.  When  melon 
growing  hegins  in  January,  the  fruiting-bed  will  require  to  be  lined 
as  the  heat  declines,  to  maintain  a  proper  temperature  ;  but  if  we 
begin  in  March,  sun-heat  will  finish  the  crop,  if  it  is  well  started 
with  a  big  sound  bed  of  stable  manure,  that  has  been  iu  some  degree 
fermented,  so  as  to  produce  a  sweet  and  steady  heat.  In  a  sunless 
season,  however,  the  lieat  must  be  kept  up  by  linings,  for  the  melon 
requires  a  bottom-heat  ranging  from  70°  to  90°,  and  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  G5°  to  80"^,  with  a  rise  of  10°  during  sunshine. 

The  usual  way  of  ridging-out  is  to  form  a  hollow  in  the  bed  in 
the  centre  of  eacli  light,  and  fill  these  to  the  surface  with  brickbats, 
or  hollow  tiles  ;  then  cover  with  a  turf,  grass  side  downwards,  and 
make  a  smallish  hill  of  soil  for  the  plants.  The  next  thing  is  to  put 
Qut  two  plants  to  every  light,  give  a  little  water,  and  keep  rather 
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close  and  shaded  until  the  plants  make  a  start,  and  show  by  their 
free  growth  that  they  are  well  established.  They  are  earthed-up  as 
they  adv^ance,  and  thus  the  hills  grow  with  the  plants.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  when  the  plants  are  raised  in  pots  and  treated  subse- 
quently as  now  described,  they  are  frequently  assailed  with  fly  and 
spider,  and  give  the  cultivator  incessant  trouble  to  keep  them  clean 
and  healthy.  Our  method  is  to  make  up  good-sized  hills  in  the 
first  instance,  using  two  barrows  of  soil,  at  least,  to  each,  and  shut 
up  the  frames  for  a  few  days ;  by  this  time  the  hills  will  be  nicely 
warmed.  Tlien  we  consider  if  the  heat  is  too  strong,  and  if  it  is  we 
subdue  it  by  ventilating,  and  very  soon  the  bed  is  ready  for  the 
plants.  We  now  lift  them  carefully  with  a  trowel,  and  plant  only 
one  to  each  light,  in  the  centre  of  the  hillock,  which  is  raised  so  as 
to  bring  the  plant  very  close  to  the  glass.  If  carefully  handled,  and 
aided  with  the  syringe,  and  kept  as  close  as  possible,  without  allow- 
ing the  heat  to  rise  above  90°,  they  take  hold  of  their  new  position 
at  once,  and  make  a  splendid  start,  and  thereafter  give  very  little 
trouble ;  for  fly  and  spider  have  no  relish  for  plants  so  treated. 

The  question  of  soil  is  one  of  some  importance.  The  melon  will 
not  thrive  in  a  liglit  soil,  and  it  is  not  well  to  incorporate  with  the 
compost  any  considerable  proportion  of  manure  ;  the  top  spit  of  a 
pasture,  where  the  staple  is  a  stitf  brown  loam,  will  answer  admir- 
ably ;  but  it  should  be  laid  up  some  time  previously,  to  get  rid  of 
tipula  grubs  and  wire-worms,  and  to  rot  the  fibre  in  some  degree. 
Three  parts  of  such  soil,  well  chopped  up  with  one  part  of  well- 
rotted  hot-bed  manure,  will  form  a  good  compost,  and  in  planting  it 
will  be  well  to  fill  in  round  the  root  with  a  mixture  of  fine  soil — 
say  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten  manure,  to 
coax  tbe  roots  into  immediate  action. 

The  Summer  Culture  is  simple  enough,  but  the  attentions 
requisite  must  be  regularly  given,  or  disappointment  of  some  sort 
will  be  sure  to  occur.  In  the  tirst  place  there  should  be  no  shading 
from  first  to  last,  except  when  the  plants  are  first  put  out,  and  even 
then  it  will  only  be  necessary  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  very 
bright,  in  which  case  two  or  three  rhubarb  leaves  may  be  laid  on 
the  glass,  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  to  mitigate  the  fervour  of  the 
sun's  rays.  As  to  watering,  we  must  differ  from  the  books  again,  in 
recommending  a  more  generous  treatment  than  is  usually  prescribed, 
for  melons  are  thirsty,  and  will  be  cleaner  and  more  robust  if  regu- 
larly syringed  overhead,  and  kept  nicely  moist  at  the  root  by  regular 
watering  cf  the  hillocks.  They  will  not  endure  the  degree  of 
humidity  that  cucumbers  enjoy  ;  but  they  are  often  kept  too  dry, 
and  become  the  prey  of  various  insect  plagues  in  consequence.  As 
to  ventilating,  that  must  be  to  some  extent  regulated  by  the  heat  of 
the  bed  and  the  state  of  the  weather ;  but  as  the  plants  cannot  be 
kept  in  health  without  plenty  of  air,  it  is  desirable  to  ventilate  as 
freely  as  possible — consistent  with  maintaining  a  proper  temperature. 
With  this  in  view,  the  cultivator  will  take  care  to  have  heat  enougli 
to  render  air-giving  both  safe  and  desirable.  In  many  cases  the 
dry  system  is  adopted  because  free  watering  has  been  found  to 
promote  canker  and  damping  at  the  collar.     But  if  the  drainage  of 
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the  hills  is  secured  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  foundation  of  rubble, 
and  soft  tepid  loater  is  always  employed,  and  the  bottom-heat  is  right, 
melons  will  enjoy  more  moisture  than  they  usually  obtain,  and  in 
return  for  it  will  give  heavier  crops  and  finer  fruit. 

Tlie  plants  must  be  allowed  to  spread  until  they  reach  within 
six  inches  of  the  side  of  the  frame,  and  then  the  point  of  every 
shoot  must  be  pinched  out.  It  may  be  remembered,  however,  that 
if  they  are  never  stopped  at  all,  they  will  just  as  surely  fruit,  but 
judicious  stopping  causes  a  more  plentiful  production  and  more 
equable  distribution  of  those  secondary  shoots  on  which  the  i'ruit  is 
produced.  It  is  customary  to  "  set ''  the  female  tiowers  with  farina 
from  the  males,  but  we  have  always  found  the  crop  to  be  as  good  in 
a  bed  where  we  never  "  set  "  a  single  flower,  as  in  one  that  was 
most  punctually  and  carefully  attended  to.  AV^e  give  the  bees  the 
credit  of  taking  this  task  off  our  hands,  for  they  are  assiduous 
workers  amongst  melons  and  cucumbers. 

In  due  time  the  fruit  will  appear,  and  the  cultivator  must  have 
the  courage  to  refuse  nature's  generous  offer  of  many  more  fruits 
than  the  plants  can  ripen  properly.  As  soon  as  a  fair  crop  is  set, 
persist  in  suppressing  the  flowers  as  they  appear,  and  stop  every 
fruit-bearing  shoot  at  about  four  eyes  beyond  the  fruit.  And  what 
is  a  fair  crop  ?  it  may  be  asked.  A  large  sort,  such  as  Beechwood, 
may  be  allowed  to  carry  half-a-dozen  fruit,  and  a  smaller  sort,  such 
as  Scarlet  Gem,  may  carry  nine. 

As  the  fruits  swell,  keep  the  plants  going  with  a  good  heat  and 
liberal  watering,  and  if  the  leaves  appear  yellowish  through  having 
exhausted  the  hillock,  water  twice  a  week  with  guano  water,  made 
by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  guano  to  every  gallon  of  soft  water.  If 
the  roots  run  upon  the  surface  much,  cover  them  with  a  dressing  of 
fresh  soil  at  the  rate  of  about  a  barrow-full  to  every  hillock,  taking 
^reat  care  not  to  bruise  the  stems  or  the  leaves  in  the  operation. 
As  the  fruits  acquire  their  full  size,  discontinue  syringing,  and 
lessen  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  give  air  freely,  but  be 
careful  the  heat  does  not  go  down,  for  melons  must  be  ripened  in  a 
good  heat  to  have  proper  tenderness  and  flavour.  Every  fruit 
should  from  the  first  rest  on  a  tile  or  slate,  unless  the  plants  are 
trained  to  a  trellis.  They  must  not  be  cut  the  instant  they  have 
acquired  their  proper  colour,  or  they  will  be  comparatively  worth- 
less ;  the  signal  for  removing  them  is  when  they  emit  a  powerful 
odour,  and  after  being  removed  they  should  be  kept  a  few  days 
before  they  are  cut  for  eating. 

The  two  melons  here  figured  are  the  hardiest  of  the  family,  and 
well  adapted  for  frame  culture.  We  grew  fine  crops  of  these  last  year 
by  a  very  cheap  and  simple  method.  We  had  a  lot  of  coarse  waste  hay 
not  good  enough  to  feed  a  donkey,  and  this  we  converted  into  ferment- 
ing material.  It  was  spread  and  sprinkled  to  form  a  large  bed,  and 
the  soil  was  put  on  in  hillocks,  and  the  frames  were  put  in  their 
places  and  shut  up  close.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  there  was  a 
nice  heat  rising,  and  we  sowed  two  or  three  seeds  on  every  hill.  The 
plants  soon  appeared,  and  we  allowed  only  one  of  the  Little  Heath 
to  each  light,  and  two  of  the  Queen  Anne's  Pocket.     There  they 
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remained  for  the  season,  they  were  never  stopped  or  transplanted,  or 
assisted  with  linings,  and  yet  they  ripened  good  crops,  and,  indeed, 
the  crop  of  the  little  Queen  Anne's  melon  was  prodigious. 

In  Selecting  Sokts  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a 
rule,  green-fleshed  melons  are  the  best.  The  Beechwood,  Small 
Egyptian,  and  Bromliam  Hall  are  fine  old  sorts,  that  will  render 
good  service  if  the  seed  be  true.  Bellamore  Hijhrld,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Victor}/  of  Bath  are  newish  varieties  of  the  green  flesh  section, 
that  may  be  trusted  for  beautiful  fruit  of  the  finest  flavour.  The 
best  scarlet-fleshed  variety  is  Scarlet  Gem,  which  requires  more  heat 
than  Little  Heath  (here  figured)  which  is  in  every  way  good,  besides 
being  hardier  and  more  prolific.  An  extremely  nice  melon,  with 
rich  pink  flesh,  is  Princess  Alice,  a  handsome,  netted  fruit  of  a  buff- 
yellow  colour.  Queen  Anne's  Poclcet  is  valued  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, but  for  eating  is  comparatively  worthless,  or  at  the  best  only 
fit  to  amuse  children. 

S.  H. 


SEASONABLE  WOEK  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

BT    GEORGE    GEAT, 
Head  Gardener,  Ewell  Castle,  SuiTey. 

fHE  month  of  March  is  a  busy  time  in  the  kitchen -garden, 
because  so  many  of  the  main  crops,  both  for  summer  and 
winter  use,  have  to  be  sown,  or  planted,  and  those  who 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  thoroughly  good 
crops  have  plenty  of  work  to  occupy  their  head  and 
their  hands.  It  is,  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  crops,  most 
essential  that  they  should  be  sown  or  planted  at  the  right  moment, 
to  insure  the  best  possible  results.  Therefore  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  the  seed  in  readiness  for  sowing  immediately  the 
ground  is  in  proper  condition  for  its  reception.  The  time  of  sowing 
and  planting  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  regulated  by  the  situation 
and  the  character  of  the  soil.  As,  for  example,  some  crops  may  be 
sown  on  naturally  dry,  warm  soils,  or  in  southern  counties,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  which  if  the  soil  is  naturally  cold  and  wet, 
must  not  be  sown  until  quite  the  end  of  the  month.  As  a  rule,  all 
the  crops  that  will  be  alluded  to  must  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
in  a  nice  working  condition.  The  most  important  of  the  crops  to  be 
sown  now  are  :  cabbage,  brussels  sprouts,  and  winter  greens  gene- 
rally ;  onions,  caiTots,  and  other  root  crops  ;  peas  and  beans ;  and 
successional  supplies  of  such  things  as  lettuce  and  spinach. 

The  cabbage  and  winter  greens  should  be  sown  in  beds  and 
transplanted.  As  it  is  not  good  practice  to  sow  the  seed  so  thick 
that  the  plants  smother  each  other  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  pro- 
duce rough  leaves,  a  bed  about  four  feet  in  width  and  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  length  should  be  provided  for  each  subject.  The  best  course 
is  to  select  a  border  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  length  of 
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the  beds,  and  tlien  mark  out  the  beds  with  pej^a,  and  tread  an  alley 
between  them.  If  there  is  no  border  available,  sow  iu  drills  two 
feet  apart  and  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  each  drill  being  devoted 
to  a  separate  crop.  The  seed  may  be  sown  rather  thickly  in  the 
drills,  as  the  plants  have  plenty  of  space  for  their  development  on 
each  side.  By  acting  upon  this  advice  a  good  stock  of  sturdy  plants 
will  be  obtained,  without  the  labour  incidental  to  transplanting 
them,  previous  to  their  being  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters, 
and  they  will  be  much  stronger  than  those  crowded  together  in  the 
seed-bed  until  planting  time,  as  is  very  generally  the  case. 

The  early  and  main  crops  of  potatoes  must  be  planted  early  to 
insure  good  crops.  The  middle  of  the  month  is  m,ost  suitable  for 
planting  on  dry  soils,  and  the  end  on  soils  of  a  heavy  character.  The 
work  must  be  regulated  by  the  weather,  and  the  state  of  the  soil,  for 
there  will  be  no  gain  in  planting  when  the  soil  is  in  a  wet,  pasty 
condition,  for  it  will  be  trodden  so  firm  as  to  require  considerable 
labour  to  break  it  up  between  the  rows  after  tlie  potatoes  have 
pushed  through  the  soil.  The  earliest  varieties  must  be  planted 
first,  and  have  the  warmest  position  the  garden  afl'ords.  These  may 
be  planted  in  rows  about  eighteen  inches  apart ;  but  the  late  sorts 
for  main  crops  should  be  planted  in  rows  from  three  to  four  feet 
apart.  This  will  afford  the  branches  plenty  of  room  to  spread,  and 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  ground,  for  the  space  between  the  rows  may 
be  planted  with  winter  greens,  and  two  crops  really  obtained  from 
the  same  quarter.  The  seed  potatoes  should  be  of  a  medium  size, 
quite  firm,  and  furnished  with  short  purple  sprouts,  for  much  better 
crops  v/ili  be  obtained  from  them  than  from  those  which  have  been 
laying  in  a  heap  all  the  winter,  and  have  produced  long  white  shoots, 
that  have  had  to  be  removed.  Planting  in  drills  four  inches  in 
depth,  made  with  the  spade,  is  preferable  to  planting  with  the  dibble, 
as  is  still  very  generally  practised. 

The  onions,  carrots,  and  parsnips  should  be  sown  in  drills  in 
beds  four  feet  in  width,  and  as  it  is  most  important  that  the  soil  be 
in  good  condition  when  the  seed  is  sown,  the  preparation  of  the 
beds  should  commence  at  once.  Select  a  quarter  which  was  dug 
over  in  the  autumn,  and  if  the  surface  is  pricked  over  with  a  fork,  it 
will  be  in  capital  condition  for  sowing  in  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. The  drills  for  onions  and  carrots  should  be  twelve  inches, 
and  for  parsnips  fifteen  inches  apart.  Let  the  soil  be  iu  a  nice 
friable  condition  when  the  seed  is  sown,  and  after  the  drills  are  filled 
in  tread  the  bed  to  make  the  surface  firm,  and  then  rake  it  over 
lightly,  and  in  doing  this  remove  all  stones  and  large  lumps  of 
soil. 

The  rows  of  peas  and  broad  beans  sown  now  should  be  placed 
from  six  to  eight  ieet  apart,  to  admit  of  dwarf-growing  crops  being 
planted  between  them.  The  peas,  if  sown  in  trenches  prepared  in 
much  the  same  way  as  for  celery,  but  not  quite  so  deep,  will  produce 
better  crops  than  they  will  do  if  sown  on  the  level  in  the  usual 
manner. 
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POTATOES  FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING 

A.ST  year  a  large  and  comprehensive  trial  of  potatoes  was 
carried  out  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  with  a  view  to  test  the  productive- 
ness, quality,  and  distinctive  character  of  the  varieties 
in  cultivation.  The  trial,  which  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  Eruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Society,  comprised 
271  reputed  varieties,  the  samples  being  obtained  from  the  prin- 
cipal growers  in  the  country.  From  the  report  of  the  trial,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Barron,  the  gardener-in-chief  at  Chiswick, 
the  number  of  varieties  was  reduced  by  156,  leaving  115  to  be  de- 
scribed. Of  these  number  a  considerable  proportion  are  either  worth- 
less or  second-rate,  and,  therefore,  not  worth  growing,  except'ng  by 
potato-fanciers.  It  is  only  by  systematic  trials  of  tbis  kind  that 
correct  conclusions  respecting  the  value  of  the  several  kinds  can  be 
arrived  at,  and,  for  the  assistance  of  our  readers,  we  have  prepared 
a  list  of  the  sorts  which  in  the  Chiswick  trial  proved  to  be  the  very 
finest  in  cultivation.  It  necessarily  includes  more  kinds  than  will 
be  required  in  any  one  garden,  but  the  trials  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  Experimental  Garden  at  Stoke  Newiugton  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  proved  most  conclusively  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  making  sure  of  a  good  supply  is  to  grow  a  number  of  sorts,  for 
one  year  some  sorts  will  escape  the  disease,  more  or  less,  whilst 
others  will  suffer  severely,  and  the  next  year  those  sorts  which 
escaped  the  year  previous  will,  perhaps,  suffer  the  most,  and  vice 
versa.  Much  depends  upon  the  stage  of  growth  when  the  crop  is 
attacked  by  the  disease,  and  as  the  various  sorts  vary  considerably 
in  this  respect,  the  safest  plan  is  to  grow  several.  A  change  of  seed 
is  also  of  great  importance,  for  much  finer  crops  will,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  be  produced  from  seed  procured  from  a  distance  than 
from  home-grown  samples.  It  is  also  essential  that  medium-sized 
tubers  should  be  planted,  and  if  they  are  firm,  and  furnished  with 
short  purple  sprouts,  it  will  be  an  advantage.  "We  shall  follow  the 
classification  adopted  in  Mr.  Barron's  report  to  avoid  repetition, 
and  render  identitication  of  the  several  varieties  more  easy. 

WHITE    KIDNEY- SHAPED. 

Asldeaf  Eidneij. — This  is  still  the  best  for  frame  culture  and  the 
earliest  supplies  from  warm  borders. 

Ke)itlsh  Ashleaf  Kidney.— The  best  for  planting  for  early  crops 
in  the  garden.  The  tubers  are  handsome,  of  good  quality,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  cropper.  It  is  known  by  no  less  than  eighteen  dif- 
ferent names. 

MyaWs  Ashleaf  Kidney.  — Yery  similav  to  the  preceding,  but 
rather  later.  It  is  of  excellent  quality  and  a  heavy  cropper.  This 
is  also  known  by  a  nimiber  of  names. 

Muke.— This  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  late  varieties  on 
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soils  which  suit  it.  On  cold  heavy  soils  it  is  liable  to  be  cut  off 
■with  the  disease,  but  on  deep  loamy  soils  resting  upon  a  dry  subcoil, 
it  is  the  finest  potato  we  have  for  late  use. 

Model. — A  handsome  heavy-cropping  variety  for  Jate  use.  The 
flesh  is  rather  close  in  texture,  but  superior  to  many  in  cultivation. 

Oxfordshire  Eidneij. — A  handsome  late  productive  variety,  of 
good  quality. 

Bresees  ( 'Umax.  —  An  American  variety  of  great  merit.  The 
tubers  are  large  and  handsome,  the  ik'^^h  white,  and  of  excellent 
quality  ;  productive,  and  one  of  the  best  second  earlies. 

Excelsior  Kidney. — A  much-improved  form  of  Dawes'  Matchless, 
and  one  of  the  finest  second  earlies.  The  tubers  are  large  and 
handsome,  the  flesh  white  and  of  extra  fine  quality.  It  is  a  heavy 
cropper,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

King  of  the  Fhiles. — A  very  handsome  variety,  but  second-rate  in 
quality,  and  a  moderate  cropper. 

Se:etiis. — A  handsome  variety  of  the  Fluke  section,  but  a  mode- 
rate cropper  only. 

Lapstone.  —  A  most  valuable  variety.  The  tubers  of  medium 
size,  variable  in  form,  and  handsome.  It  is  excellent  in  quality,  and 
best  adapted  for  use  from  October  to  May.  The  best  type  of  Lap- 
stone  is  Meadli/s  2i^onpareil. 

Bresee's  Peerless. — A  heavy-cropping  handsome  variety,  of  good 
quality,  and  valuable  for  use  in  mid-season. 

Batersons  Victoria.  —  A  robust  productive  variety  of  good 
quality ;  one  of  the  best  for  late  use. 

WHITE    EOTJ>'D. 

Segent. — A  well-known  productive  variety  of  excellent  quality 
for  winter  use. 

BalmaJioy. — Similar  in  character  to  the  preceding,  but  the  tubers 
are  more  even  in  outline,  one  of  the  very  best  round  varieties  for 
late  autumn  use. 

Barly  Union. — A  useful  early  variety,  producing  a  good  crop  of 
medium-sized  clean-looking  tubers. 

EED    KID:N'ET- SHAPED. 

American  Late  Base.' — A  most  valuable  second  early  variety,  pro- 
ducing a  heavy  crop  of  large  handsome  tubers  of  excellent  quality  ; 
much  superior  to  the  Early  Eose. 

Extra  EarJi/  Vermont. — A  valuable  new  American  variety,  which 
is  reported  to  have  produced  enormous  crops  in  America,  but  in  the 
Chiswick  report  it  is  described  as  "an  average  cropper."  The 
largest  crop  which  is  said  to  have  been  raised  in  America  from  1  lb. 
of  peed  is  C03  lbs.,  or  about  eleven  bushels.  It  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  new  potatoes  at  Chiswick,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was 
conferred  upon  it. 

Bountiful. — A  handsome  variety.  The  tubers  of  medium  size, 
and  even  in  outline ;  flesh  white,  and  of  good  quality. 

EEU    KOU:SD. 

Bed  Emjjcror.  —  A  large  handsome  variety,  of  great  value  for 
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exhibition  :  a  good  cropper  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  rather  subject 
to  disease. 

Bed  Etjenf.  — A  heavy -cropping  late  variety,  suitable  for  field 
culture. 

Wood's  Scarlet  Prolific.  —  A  haudsotce  late  potato,  productive, 
and  of  good  quality. 

Vtnnont  Beauty. — A  heavy-croppiug  second  early  variety,  hand- 
some in  appearance,  and  of  good  quality. 

King  of  the  Earlies.  —  A  usetul  early  variety,  which,  when  first 
distributed  in  America,  was  sold  at  the  enormous  price  of  -50  dollars 
a  root.     The  tubers  are  of  medium  size  and  good  quality. 

SKIX  STEE.VKXD    OE    TLASIED. 

HundreJf'Ad  Fluke.  —  Very  distinct  and  good  :  the  tubers  large, 
long,  and  handsome ;  the  skin  pale,  with  large  patches  of  purple.  It 
is  a  heavy  cropper,  and  of  good  quality. 

Eoitoid'.i  Striped  Don. — Like  the  preceding,  very  distinct.  The 
tubers  are  large,  roundish  ;  skin  pale,  straw  streaked  and  flaked  with 
ptirple.     It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  handsome,  and  of  good  quality. 

The  foregoing  list  includes  twenty-sii  varieties,  all  of  considerable 
eiceilencr',  but  for  the  assistance  cf  those  who  will  not  require  more 
than  ten  sorts,  we  have  selected  the  undermentioned  as  being  most 
suitable  for  garden  culture  on  all  kinds  of  soils,  and  the  best  for  main- 
taining a  supply  throughout  the  year. 

EarKest,  Kentish  AsMeaf  and  King  cf  the  Earlies.  Second  early, 
Excehior  Kidn-y,  Bresee's  CUina.r,  Dalmaho'j,  Late  Bose.  Late, 
Ojford.shire  Kidney,  Paterson's  Victoria,  Eeqentj  La^istone  (type  re- 
presented by  Headlifs  Sonpareil).  The  Fluke  should  be  grown 
for  the  latest  supplies,  where  it  does  well.  Extra  Earhj  Vemiont 
and  Vennvnt  Beanty  are  yet  too  expensive  to  be  grown  in  quantity. 


HOW  TO  SATE  THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

BT   WILT.AAf    COLE, 

Head  Gardener,  Ealing  Park,  Middlesex,  W. 

lE  so  frequently  have  sharp  frosts  during  the  time  the  fruit- 
trees  are  in  bloom,  that  protection  in  some  form  or 
other  is  essential  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  flowers,  and 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  will  probably  be  useful. 
Tiie  protection  of  fruit-trees  from  spring  frosts  is  a 
matter  requiring  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  knowledge  to 
carry  it  out  efficiently,  tor  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  injure  the  trees 
and  do  a  considerable  amount  of  mischief  ro  the  crop  by  the  improper 
use  of  protecting  material.  Too  much  protection  is  in  many 
eases  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  none  at  all,  although  a  very  general 
impression  prevails  that  provided  the  trees  have  a  good  covering  of 
canvas  or  similar  material,  ttie  crop  will  be  safe;  but  it  is  not  so, 
for  the  peach,  and  other  trees  usually  trained  to  the  open  walls,  are 
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perfectly  hardy,  and  the  protection  of  the  flowers  and  the  young 
fruit  is  all  that  is  needful  for  the  cultivator  to  provide.  In  taking 
into  consideration  the  value  of  the  several  kinds  of  material  available 
for  protective  purposes,  it  will  be  necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  of  [nearly  as  much  importance  to  keep  the  flowers 
dry  as  it  is  to  protect  them  from  frost.  When  dry,  several  degrees 
of  frost  do  them  no  harm,  and  a  certain  degree  of  dryness  is  et^sential 
for  a  proper  distribution  of  the  pollen.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
a  circulation  of  air  should  be  continuously  going  on  about  the 
flowers,  and  this  cannot  well  be  the  case  when  the  trees  are  enve- 
loped in  a  covering  of  thick  material  without  intermission.  Thick 
coverings  are  very  well  when  they  are  fixed  in  a  manner  that  will 
admit  of  their  being  drawn  up  and  down  as  may  be  desired ;  but  as 
they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  expensive,  and  take  up  more  time 
every  day  than  can  well  be  spared,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  ever 
be  brought  into  general  requisition,  especially  in  the  garden  of  the 
amateur.  It  will  tlierefore  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  details  in 
reference  to  this  form  of  protection. 

Wall-copings  are  most  useful,  for  they  materially  check  radiation 
and  assist  in  keeping  the  flowers  dry.  Those  made  of  glass  are  pre- 
ferable, as  they  can  be  left  over  the  trees  several  weeks  longer  than 
those  made  of  wood  ;  but  copings  made  of  thin  boards,  and  about 
fifteen  inches  in  width,  answer  very  well,  and  can  be  recommended. 
These  copings  should  slope  slightly,  and  the  protecting  material  be 
fixed  to  the  edge.  For  amateurs,  old  fish-net?",  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  rate  of  about  a  penny  per  yard,  answer  admirably,  for 
they  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  going  on  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  most  efficient  protection  from  the  frost.  It  is  needful  to  hang 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  netting  over  the  trees,  and  to  prevent  it 
swaying  to  and  fro,  poles  of  v^ood  should  be  fixed  at  intervals  often 
or  twelve  feet  apart,  and  the  netting  hung  over  and  be  fastened  to 
them  at  the  bottom.  The  poles  may  be  let  into  the  ground  to  keep 
them  steady,  and  lean  against  the  coping.  In  case  no  coping  is  em- 
ployed, the  netting  must  be  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  be 
kept  away  from  the  trees  with  poles  as  here  described,  or  with  stout 
pieces  of  wood  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  having  forks  at 
the  end  to  hold  the  netting.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  use  of 
netting,  although  many  amateurs  appear  to  know  but  little  about  its 
value  for  protecting  purposes.  The  netting  should  be  put  over  the 
trees  before  the  buds  are  expanded,  and  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
trees  are  furnished  with  sufficient  foliage  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
morning  frost. 

Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  incur  the  expense  of  the  netting, 
may  protect  the  trees  with  branches  of  the  spruce-fir  if  available. 
The  branches  should  be  cut  up  into  moderate-sized  portions,  and 
fastened  to  the  wall  with  ordinary  cast-iron  wall  nails.  They  must 
be  spread  thinly  over  the  tree,  or  they  will,  from  the  causes  already 
explained,  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  also  essential  to  remove 
them  before  the  trees  have  made  much  growth,  to  prevent  the  shoots 
being  drawn  out  in  a  weakly  manner. 

The  bloom  of  bush  and  pyramidal  apple,  cherry,  and  pear-trees 
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of  a  convenient  size,  can  be  protected  from  spring  frosts  by  banging 
branches  of  fir  or  evergreens  from  the  ends  of  the  principal  branches, 
and  also  by  hanging  nets  over  the  trees. 

In  all  cases  the  amateur  may  be  well  assured  that  if  the  trees 
are  protected  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  fore- 
going remarks,  the  results  will  be  most  satisfactory,  and  inore  than 
compensate  for  all  the  labour  and  expense  necessary  for  affording  the 
trees  protection.  Considering  the  amount  of  labour  required  to  keep 
the  trees  in  proper  order,  it  is  certainly  wortb  while  to  protect  the 
bloom  and  reduce  the  risk  of  a  total  destruction  of  the  crop. 


PAELOUR  TABLE  EERNS. 

BY   MRS.   W.    n.    HANBTTRY. 


NLIKE  many  of  the  experienced  writers  who  contribute 
to  the  Eloral  Would,  I  cannot  tell  your  readers  how 
to  build  and  furnish  large  fern-houses ;  but  I  can, 
perhaps,  say  something  about  fern-growing  that  will  be 
welcome  to  many  of  your  lady  readers.  I  know  that 
many  ladies,  like  myself,  are  very  fond  of  having  ferns  in  the  parlour, 
and  I  know,  too,  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in  having  them  in  per- 
fection than  those  who  have  not  had  any  experience  in  the  matter 
would  for  a  moment  suppose.  When  I  first  began  to  grow  ferns 
in  the  living-rooms,  I  had  more  failures  than  I  would  like  to  tell  of 
here  ;  but  those  failures  have  not  been  altogether  lost  upon  me ; 
and,  moreover,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  my  readers  what  to  avoid  as 
well  as  what  to  do. 

We  have  two  large  square  cases,  which  are  now  nicely  filled  with 
ferns,  and  a  number  of  pans  covered  with  glass  sbades.  It  is  of  the 
latter  that  I  should  like  to  speak,  because  they  are  within  everyone's 
reach,  whilst  the  larger  cases  are  expensive ;  and  no  one  should 
commence  without  Mr.  Hibberd's  "  Fern  Garden,"  to  advise  them 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  cases  should  be  fitted  up  and  managed. 
It  has  been  of  the  utmost  value,  and  if  I  had  had  a  copy  w^ien  I 
first  began,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion would  have  been  avoided.  The  cases  to  which  I  refer  are  so 
attractive,  when  nicely  furnished,  that  they  form  admirable  orna- 
ments in  any  of  the  rooms  where  the  space  can  be  found  for  them. 

The  pans  which  I  uee  vary  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  made  of  terra  cotta,  and  have  a  rustic  appearance.  They 
have  a  better  appearance  than  the  red  pans,  which  cannot  be  tole- 
rated indoors,  even  when  decorated  with  fanciful  rims,  and  stand 
upon  feet,  and  they  are  cheaper  than  anything  else  that  would  be 
suitable  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  commencing  the  culture  of  ferns  in  these  cases,  for  the 
parlour-table,  it  is  necessary  to  select  kinds  which  do  not  grow  too 
large.  Many  ladies  meet  with  large-growing  ferns  in  a  small  state, 
which  have  a  very  pretty  appearance,  and  without  ascertaining  the 
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size  they  attain,  they  bring  them  home  and  plant  in  the  case.  They 
are  no  sooner  planted  than  the  fronds  spread  out,  touch  the  sides  of 
the  case,  and  instead  of  growing  in  a  natural  manner,  run  along  the 
side  of  the  glass,  or  are  bent  over  at  the  top,  and  in  both  instances 
have  anything  but  an  elegant  appearance.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  ferns,  when  fairly  developed,  will  just  fill  the  glass,  and 
which,  moreover,  can  be  kept  to  the  desired  size  by  the  removal  of  a 
few  of  the  outside  fronds.  One  of  the  best  is  the  maidenhair  fern, 
which  is  known  in  the  books  as  Adiantmn  cuneatum.  If  you  only 
grow  one  fern,  this  should  be  selected  in  preference  to  all  others, 
for  it  is  easy  to  manage,  and  the  favourite  of  everyone.  Adiantum 
setulosum  is  another  useful  fern  of  a  similar  character  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  very  beautiful.  The  sea  spleenwort,  Asplenmniraarlnum, 
and  Scolo])endrlum  vulgare  ramo-marglnatum,  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  preceding,  and  remarkably  beautiful.  The  green  spleenwort, 
Asplenium  viride,  and  Duodia  caudata,  are  two  pretty  little  ferns, 
admirably  adapted  for  planting  under  small  shades.  These  six  will 
be  quite  sufficient  for  a  beginner,  as  only  one  plant  should  be  put 
under  each,  excepting  when  the  small  growers  are  put  under  large 
glasses,  and  then  three  or  four  plants  of  the  same  sort  should  be 
put  together.  I  have  acted  upon  the  advice  given  in  the  "  Fern. 
Garden,"  and  have  covered  the  surface  with  a  dwarf-growing  lycopod, 
or  selaginella,  and  the  effect  is  very  beautiful,  as  the  green  ground- 
work shows  off  the  elegant  fronds  of  the  ferns  much  better  than  the 
brown  soil. 

In  preparing  the  pans,  I  put  first  of  all  a  layer  of  charcoal,  in 
lumps,  and  cover  it  with  moss.  The  gardener,  meanwhile,  prepares 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  by  breaking  the  peat  up  into  rather 
small  lumps,  and  then  mixing  the  sand  with  it.  To  this  is  added 
the  dust  and  small  nodules  of  charcoal,  left  after  the  larger  lumps 
have  been  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pans.  The  latter  are  then  filled 
with  soil,  and  the  ferns  are  planted  in  the  centre,  and  after  the  soil 
has  been  pressed  moderately  firm,  the  lycopod  is  dibbled  over  the 
surface ;  usually  little  tufts  are  put  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
inches  apart.  They  soon  take  possession  of  the  soil  and  spread  over 
the  surface,  and  form  a  carpet  of  the  most  exquisite  greenery.  The 
lycopod  I  have  found  to  succeed  best  is  the  one  found  in  the  cata- 
logues as  Selaginella  denticulata.  A  good  potful  of  this,  obtained 
from  a  nursery,  would  furnish  a  supply  sufficient  for  several  pans. 

The  management  of  the  cases  is  kept  entirely  in  my  own  hands, 
and  as  I  take  a  great  interest  in  them,  they  are  examined  frequently. 
The  soil  is  maintained  in  a  nice  moist  state,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year;  but  much  moister  during  the  warm  summer  weather  than 
in  the  winter.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  often  water  should 
be  applied,  for  some  kinds  require  more  than  others,  and  plants  of 
the  same  sort  vary  in  their  requirements.  The  only  advice  that  can 
be  given  is  to  recommend  regular  examination,  and  to  water  when 
the  soil  is  becoming  dry.  Some  ladies  consider  it  necessary  to  apply 
water  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities,  but  the  practice  is  most 
hurtful  to  the  ferns,  for  the  soil  soon  becomes  saturated  on  the 
surface,  and  remains  dry  underneath.     The  ferns  may  be  sprinkled 
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overhead  occasionally  during  the  summer,  as  it  keeps  the  fronds 
clean  and  gives  them  a  delightfully  fresh  appearance. 

The  ferns  do  not  require  much  air,  and  if  the  shades  are  lifted 
ofi"  about  twice  a  week  and  wiped  watli  a  clean  dry  cloth,  and  put  on. 
again,  they  will  have  all  the  air  they  will  require.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  take  the  shades  off  for  an  hour  or  so  of  a  sunny  morn- 
ing, with  the  idea  that  the  exposure  to  the  air  and  sunshine  will 
be  beneficial  to  them.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  for  ladies  to  do 
this,  and  then  they  wonder  why  the  ferns  turn  brown  and  have  a 
sickly  appearance.  This  exposure  is  most  hurtful  to  them,  and  if 
thp  glasses  are  removed  for  a  short  time  it  should  be  on  a  dull,  still 
morning. 

The  present  moment  is  moat  favourable  for  fitting  up  fern-cases, 
as  the  plants  will  soon  commence  to  grow  freely,  and  will  quickly 
become  established  in  their  new  quarters,  and  present  an  attractive 
appearance  throughout  the  summer  season.  If  at  any  time  the 
plants  become  sickly,  the  best  course  will  be  to  take  them  out  of  the 
pans  and  replant  in  fresh  soil. 


THE  AIJSTEALIAN  BLUE  GUM  TEEE. 

^HE  Blue  Gum  Tree,  of  which  we  have  of  late  heard  so 
much  in  reference  to  its  reputed  virtue  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere  of  miasmatic  districts,and  preventing  attacks 
of  fever,  is  by  no  means  so  new  to  English  gardeners  as 
some  of  the  writers  appear  to  suppose.  According  t© 
"Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary,"  it  was  introduced  to  this  country 
in  181.0,  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  but  owing  to  its  possessing  no 
special  value  as  a  decorative  plant,  but  little  was  seen  or  heard  of  it 
until  Mr.  Gibson  planted  it  rather  extensively  in  the  Subtropical 
Garden  in  Battersea  Park  a  few  years  since.  Since  then  it  has 
been  grown  in  the  other  parks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  also  in  many  of  the  principal  private  establishments  in 
the  country  where  subtropical  plants  have  a  place  in  the  flower 
garden,  as  it  consorts  admirably  with  the  cannas,  castor  oils,  sola- 
nums,  and  other  free-growing  subjects.  It  has  a  branching  pyra- 
midal habit,  as  represented  in  the  illustration  which  appeared  in  the 
Floeal  Woklt)  for  August,  18G8,  and  the  leaves  and  bark  are  of  a 
greyish-green.  Like  other  members  of  the  same  genus  it  is  remarkably 
free  in  growth,  and  under  favourable  conditions  will,  in  this  country, 
attain,  in  one  season,  a  height  of  ten  feet.  In  its  native  habitats  in 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  the  trees  attain  an  average  height  of  two 
hundred  feet,  and  have  a  stately  aspect.  There  are  examples  in  this 
country  which  have  been  out  of  doors  three  winters,  and  have 
attained  a  height  of  nearly  twenty  feet.  In  kind  climates  it  is 
likely  to  live  out  of  doors  for  several  years ;  but  winters  like  those 
of  I8G0-1  and  1866-7  would,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  cut  the 
plants  down  to  the  ground.     The  leaves  emit  a  pleasant  camphorous 
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odour,  when  drawn  througli  the  hand,  and  its  power  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere  is  said  to  consist  in  its  draining  the  ground  thoroughly 
by  the  action  of  the  roots,  and  in  giving  off  this  camphorous  odour 
freely.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  speak  of  all  the  virtues 
attributed  to  it,  and  I  will  proceed  to  show  how  it  may  be  grown  by 
those  who  are  desirous  of  having  a  few  plants. 

The  most  simple  and  the  clieapest  way  of  obtaining  a  stock  will 
be  to  procure  a  packet  of  seed,  costing  a  shilling,  and  sow  in  pots 
filled  with  a  light  sandy  mixture.  The  pots  can  be  placed  in  a  frame 
or  greenhouse,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  the  seed 
will  germinate,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  in  height 
they  can  be  put  separately  in  pots  of  a  small  size.  In  a  few  days 
they  will  be  well  established  in  the  pots,  and  may  then  be  placed 
amongst  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  greenhouse,  or  be  removed 
to  the  frames  and  put  with  the  bedders. 

The  Eucalyptus  may  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  windows  or  the 
conservatory  ;  or  it  can  be  planted  out  in  the  flower  beds  or  shrub- 
bery borders,  according  to  individual  wish.  If  the  plants  are  to  be 
grown  in  pots,  they  will  require  shifting,  when  well  established,  into 
six  or  eight-inch  pots,  according  as  tliey  may  be  required  for  the 
window,  or  the  conservatory.  Use  good  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
a  small  proportion  of  sand.  Those  intended  to  be  planted-out  will 
require  no  shift,  as  they  can  be  put  out  towards  the  end  of  May. 
In  the  autumn  they  can  be  potted-up  for  the  conservatory  or  left  in 
the  border  to  take  their  chance.  G.  G. 


NEW  AMEEICAN  POTATOES. 

IREVIOUS  to  the  planting  season  of  1873,  Messrs. 
B.  K.  Bliss  and  Sons,  the  well-known  seedsmen,  of 
New  York,  offered  prizes  of  100,  75,  and  50  dollars 
re^^pectively  for  the  produce  of  1  lb.  of  seed  of  Comp- 
ton's  Surprise  and  E.cfra  Early  Vermo7it,  two  new 
potatoes  of  which  they  hold  the  stock.  The  official  report  of  the 
committee  has  been  recently  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  is  a  most  interesting  document.  The  committee,  which  con- 
sisted of  Professor  George  Thurber,  president  of  the  Torrey  Bota- 
nical Club,  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn,  appeared  to 
have  had  a  rather  difficult  task  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  it 
was  dii-charged  with  so  much  ability.  The  committee  report  that, 
owing  to  irregularity  in  making  up  the  returns,  or  in  not  complying 
with  the  regulations  formed  for  the  guidance  of  the  competitors, 
they  were  not  able  to  notice  several  very  heavy  and  remarkably  fine 
crops.  After  rejecting  the  returns  that  were  irregular,  or  not  pro- 
perly authenticated,  they  made  the  awards  as  follows  : — 

For  the  largest  qimntity  of  Extra  Early  Vermont  from  1  lb.  of 
Seed.— First  prize  to  J.  I.  Salter,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  607  lbs.,  100 
dollars  ;    second  prize   to  H.  C.Pearson,  Pitcairn,  N.Y.,  437  lbs., 
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75    dollars ;  third    prize    to    J.   L.   Perkins,    Little    Sioux,     Iowa, 

393  lbs.,   50  dollars  ;    fourth  prize   to    Thos.    J.    McLeod,    Bla-k 
Brook,  N.T.,  380  lbs.,  25  dollars. 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  Gomjyton's  Surprise  from  1  lb.  of  Seed. 
— First  prize  to  Abediiego  Robinson,  South  Newmarket,  N.  H. 
511  lbs.,  100  dollars  ;  second  prize  to  H.  C.  Pearson,  Pitcairn,  N.  Y., 
450  lbs.,    75  dollars  ;  third  prize  to  J.   I.  Salter,  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 

394  lbs.,  50  dollars  ;  fourth  prize  to  Frank  A,  Smith,  Stone  Church, 
Penn.,  386  lbs.,  25  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  eleven  other  growers  of  Compton's 
Surprise  are  reported  as  having  produced  crops  exceeding  300  lbs., 
and  nine  growers  of  Extra  Early  Vermont  are  mentioned  as  bavin"' 
produced  crops  exceeding  250  lbs.  Mr.  Salter,  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize  offered  for  the  Extra  Early  Vermont,  considers  Compton's 
Surprise  to  be  the  most  productive  potato  of  the  t^vo,  and  his 
haviug  obtained  the  largest  crop  of  the  Extra  Early  Vermont,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  be  obtained  a  larger  number  of  eyes 
of  that  variety  from  the  1  lb.  of  seed,  and  also  that  the  crop  was 
not  so  much  injured  by  the  Colorada  beetle,  as,  owing  to  its  earli- 
ness,  it  had  completed  its  growth  before  the  beetle  attacked  its 
foliage,  and  therefore  did  not  receive  so  much  injury.  Moreover, 
the  tops  of  Compton's  Surprise  were  cut  down  by  a  frost  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  whilst  the  other  variety  had  been  out  of  harm's  way  since 
the  middle  of  the  previous  month.  Compton's  Surprise  is  reported 
to  be  the  most  productive  potato  yet  cultivated  in  America,  and 
yields  of  12  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  to  the  hill  are,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee, reported  by  the  hundred,  and  in  one  instance  28 1  lbs.  were 
dug  from  one  hill;  it  is  also  said  to  be  mealy,  and  of  the  finest 
possible  flavour.  The  Extra  Early  Vermont  is  said  to  produce 
large  handsome  tubers,  and  one  competitor  states  that  he  lifted  as 
many  as  one  hundred  tubers  exceeding  1  lb.  each,  and  Mr.  Salter 
reports  that  he  raised  one  tuber  weighing  3  lbs.  12  oz.  It  is  also 
represented  to  be  earlier  and  more  productive  than  the  Early  Rose, 
and  to  be  of  the  finest  flavour.  As  an  indication  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  these  varieties,  the  committee  state  that :  "  Several 
reports  contain  accurate  statistics  of  the  yield  of  different  varie- 
ties, the  result  of  careful  experiments.  Taking  the  yield  of  Comp- 
ton's Surprise  as  100,  the  comparative  yields  average  as  follows : 
Compton's  Surprise,  100;  Early  Vermont,  78;  Harrison,  75  ;  Peer- 
less, 72  :  Late  Rose,  70  ;  Early  Rose,  62  ;  Campbell's  Late  Rose.  56  ; 
King  of  the  E  irlies,  40  ;  Early  Groodrich,  35." 

The  time  of  planting  was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  during  the  month 
of  May,  In  no  case  were  larger  sets  than  of  one  eye  used,  and  in  a 
majority  of  instances  these  were  again  divided  into  smaller  pieces, 
so  as  to  give  from  50  to  100  sets  from  one  pound  of  seed.  Nearly 
all  the  growers  adopted  the  billing  system,  and  in  only  two  cases 
were  large  crops  obtained  by  level  culture.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
difference  in  the  yield  between  hills  with  whole  eyes  and  sections  of 
eyes.  The  hills  were  invariably  placed  a  considerable  distance  apart, 
rarely  less  than  three  feet  each  way,  and  ofcener  further.  As  a  rule, 
but  one  set  was  planted  in  a  hill,  and  covered  about  four  inches  deep. 
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The  largest  product,  that  of  Mr.  Salter,  was  grown  "  oa  a  very 
rich  sandy  loam,  ricli  in  decayed  vegetable  matter  to  the  depth  of 
between  two  and  three  feet,  and  lying  upon  a  compact  formation 
known  as  hardpan,  which  has  never  been  under-drained."  Mr.  A. 
Kobinson's  soil  likewise  was  "  a  sandy  loam,  clay  subsoil,  where  he 
broke  up  and  raised  potatoes  last  year."  Most  crops,  however, 
were  raised  on  deep  alluvial  lands,  underlaid  with  gravel ;  others  on 
light  loam,  with  clay  or  gravelly  subsoil,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  on 
heavy  clay,  highly  manured.  In  but  very  few  instances  was  the  land 
iirtificially  underdrained,  which  seems  to  be  a  noteworthy  fact. 

Of  fertilizers  and  mixtures  an  almost  endless  variety  was  used : 
but  the  one  substance  almost  invariably  applied  was  wood-ashes. 
In  a  few  cases  as  much  as  one  pint  of  ashes  was  applied  to  each  hill 
as  top-dressing;  and,  in  one  instance,  the  sets  were  actually  planted 
on  and  covered  with  ashes.  Plaster,  lime,  and  salt  were  also  exten- 
sively employed,  and  with  great  advantage.  Strong  nitrogenous 
manures  have  frequently  been  considered  as  detrimental  to  the 
potato,  but  here  we  find  that  many  successful  gi'owers  use  large 
quantities  of  blood,  fish,  Peruvian  guano,  and  poultry-yard  manure, 
also  barn-yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  loads  per  acre,  without 
producing  diseased  potatoes. 


ANNUAL  FLO  WEES  FOR  SUMMER  BEDDING. 

BY    THOMAS    TETTSSLER,    EDJIONTOX,    IT. 

iNNUAL  flowers,  when  judiciously  selected  and  properly 
cultivated,  are  of  unquestionable  value  for  the  decoration 
of  the  flower-garden,  although  they  are  not  held  in 
high  esteem  by  many  to  whom  they  should  be  of  especial 
value.  They  are  frequently  pronounced  weedy  and 
short-lived,  which  in  some  instances  is  the  case,  owing  to  the  plants 
being  improperly  managed,  and  in  others,  to  growing  kinds 
which  justify  their  condemnation  on  the  ground  of  weediness,  for 
some  of  the  annuals  are  of  less  value  from  a  decorative  point  of  view 
than  some  of  the  more  showy  of  our  wildings.  But  there  are  num- 
bers capable  of  producing  a  grand  display  of  colour  throughout  the 
season,  and  which  only  require  ordinary  good  management  to  have 
them  in  perfection,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  the  ordinary 
bedders  which  can  be  raised  from  seed  in  the  spring.  It  is  of  these 
two  classes  that  I  now  propose  speaking,  and  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks, I  hope  to  show  how  amateurs  may  obtain  a  stock  of  plants  of 
the  utmost  value  for  supplementing  the  stock  of  geraniums  and  other 
things  which  are  of  necessity  propagated  from  cuttings. 

First  of  all,  we  must  consider  which  are  the  most  suitable  for 
making  a  good  display,  and  in  making  a  selection  it  will  be  necessary 
to  omit  many  beautiful  things  because  of  their  fugacious  character. 
In  Ageratmn  Imperial  Dwarf,  we  have  a  most  excellent  pale  blue 
bedder,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  of  the  genus  for  bedding. 
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FEAME  CULTURE  OF  THE  MELON. 

{With  Coloured  Illustration  of  Little  Heath  and  Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melons.) 

[HE  melon  is  the  noblest  production  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  high  fame  it  has  always  enjoyed. 
The  position  it  holds  at  exhibitions  and  in  seedsmen's 
catalogues  indicates  its  importance  and  value,  for  it 
rarely  happens  that  there  is  a  tame  competition  in  the 
classes  for  melons,  while  the  annual  supply  of  new  varieties  that 
supersede  all  the  old  ones  is  great  enough  to  show  that  honour  and 
profit  are  regarded  as  the  sure  rewards  of  those  who  may  succeed  in 
effecting  and  establishing  improvements.  The  melon  agrees  with 
most  other  garden  plants  in  this,  that  its  real  improvement  is  a  slow 
process,  quite  misrepresented  by  the  so-called  new  varieties  that  are 
always  current,  and  that  appear  to  exist  only  to  pi'ove  that  between 
names  and  things  there  is  often  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Amongst  these, 
however,  occur  from  time  to  time  distinct  and  useful  kinds  that  mark 
a  real  advance  in  quality ;  and  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  imjjrove- 
meuts  effected  of  late  years  is  seen  in  the  scarlet-fleshed  clase,  the 
best  of  which  are  scarcely  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  best  of  the 
green-fleshedj  which,  until  recently,  enjoyed  pre-eminence. 

The  best  melons  are  produced  by  rough-and-ready  methods,  and 
yet  the  fruit  is  not  in  any  way  adapted  for  the  poor  man's  garden, 
for  there  must  be  a  plentiful  and  constant  supply  of  fresh  manure  to 
carry  on  the  cultivation,  and  the  produce  is  an  article  of  luxury 
adapted  only  to  the  tables  of  the  affluent.  In  great  gardens  melons 
a,re  grown  in  houses  heated  with  hot-water  pipes,  but  they  may  be 
grown  quite  as  well  in  frames,  and  in  truth  there  is  no  system  that 
suits  the  plant  so  well  as  the  old-fashioned  hotbed,  for  its  vapours 
and  gases  suit  the  plant  better  than  the  purer  air  of  the  nicely  built 
melon-house,  heated  with  hot  water,  and  kept  as  dry  and  as  clean  as 
a  drawing-room.  \V^e  purpose  to  ofter  our  readers  a  short  code  of 
directions  for  the  culture  of  melons  in  frames,  and  those  who  need 
any  aid  towards  the  cultivation  by  means  of  hot  water  will  find  it 
an  easy  matter  to  adapt  our  rules  to  their  own  practice,  the  prin- 
ciples being  in  both  precisely  the  same. 

The  First  Stage  in  the  cultivation  comprises  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  and  the  nurture  of  the  plants  until  they  are  strong  enough 
to  be  planted  out.  The  first  requisite  is  a  good  hotbed,  and  it  need 
not  be  a  large  one,  as  another  will  be  required  for  fruiting  the 
plants.  We  raise  a  lot  of  melon  plants  with  tomatoes,  capsicums, 
globe  amaranths,  and  celosias,  in  a  frame  only  three  feet  in  length  by 
two  and  a-half  feet  wide,  and  find  one  good  horse  load  of  stable- 
manure  twi(!e  turned  to  suffice  for  the  purpose. 

A  thin  surfacing  of  rich  mellow  soil  is  spread  over  the  manure  to 
form  the  seed-bed,  and  the  seeds  are  sown  in  rows  across  the  bed 
when  the  heat  is  steady  at  75 '^  to  85'^.  In  great  gardens  this  sort 
of  work  is  begun  in  January,  and  is  carried  on  in  substantial  brick 
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pits  "with  the  aid  of  an  abundant  supply  of  fermenting  material. 
But  in  a  small  garden,  where  the  appliances  are  of  a  less  costly 
nature,  tlie  first  week  in  March  is  early  enough,  for  the  bed  is  then 
considerably  aided  by  sun-heat,  and  very  much  trouble  is  saved  in 
the  nursing  of  the  young  plants.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  pots  and 
pans,  but  the  bed  is  far  preferable  as  producing  stronger  plants  and 
occasioning  far  less  trouble.  Sow  the  melon  seeds  in  rows  six  inches 
asunder,  and  the  seeds  three  inches  apart  in  tlie  rows.  When  they 
are  fairly  up,  and  show  the  leader  fairly  rising,  pinch  out  the  point 
to  compel  the  formation  of  two  or  three  side-shoots  in  place  of 
one  leader.  With  careful  watering  and  ventilating,  if  the  heat  con- 
tinues steady,  they  will  advance  nicely,  and  soon  become  thrifty 
plants,  ready  for  transference  to  the  bed  in  which  they  are  to  fruit. 
The  plants  should  be  in  the  fruiting-bed  within  four  weeks  at 
least  from  the  date  of  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  We  have  in  favour- 
able seasons  planted  out  within  three  weeks,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
move  them  until  they  are  somewhat  stocky. 

It  must  here  be  observed  that  melons  are  usually  grown  in 
pots  until  ready  for  the  fruiting-bed,  and  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  practice  where  there  are  skilful  hands  to  carry  it  out.  But 
the  risks  are  many  in  pot-culture,  as  compared  with  the  plan  we 
recommend,  and  the  bed  system  occasions  less  trouble.  It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  find  young  melon-plants  in  pots  quite  beset  with 
red  spider,  owing  to  a  little  irregularity  or  neglect  in  air-giving  and 
watering,  whereas,  when  grown  in  a  bed  from  the  first,  it  is  alto- 
gether unusual  for  fly  or  spider  to  touch  them,  for  they  are  robust 
in  growth,  rooting  freely,  and  if  the  bed  should  get  a  little  dry, 
they  do  not  soon  feel  it.  Another  remark  must  be  made  as  to 
pinching  out  the  point  of  the  leader.  When  raised  in  pots,  it  is 
well  not  to  stop  them  at  all  until  they  have  been  planted  out  at  least 
a  week,  and  then  if  they  are  stopped  they  make  a  nice  growth  from 
the  lower  eyes,  and  soon  spread  over  the  hillocks.  But  when  raised 
in  a  bed  they  are  so  strong  from  the  first  that  the  stopping  may  be 
done  earlier,  and  the  result  will  be  a  gain  of  time  in  the  formation 
of  fruiting  wood. 

The  Ieuiting-bed  should  be  got  ready  in  time,  and  should  be 
formed  with  a  good  body  of  manure,  that  has  been  two  or  three 
times  turned,  with  good  capacious  frames  to  cover  it.  When  melon 
growing  begins  in  January,  the  fruiting-bed  will  require  to  be  lined 
as  the  heat  declines,  to  m.aintain  a  proper  temperature  ;  but  if  we 
begin  in  March,  sun-heat  will  finish  the  crop,  if  it  is  well  started 
with  a  big  sound  bed  of  stable  manure,  that  has  been  in  some  degree 
fermented,  so  as  to  produce  a  sweet  and  steady  heat.  In  a  sunless 
season,  however,  the  heat  must  be  kept  up  by  linings,  for  the  melon 
requires  a  bottom-heat  ranging  from  70°  to  90°,  and  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  65°  to  80°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  during  sunshine. 

The  usual  way  of  ridging-out  is  to  form  a  hollow  in  the  bed  in 
the  centre  of  each  light,  and  fill  these  to  the  surface  with  brickbats, 
or  hollow  tiles  ;  then  cover  with  a  turf,  grass  side  downwards,  and 
make  a  smallish  hill  of  soil  for  the  plants.  The  next  thing  is  to  put 
out  two  plants  to  every  light,  give  a  little  water,  and  keep  rather 
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close  and  shaded  until  the  plants  make  a  start,  and  show  by  their 
free  growth  that  they  are  -well  established.  They  are  earthed-up  as 
they  advance,  and  thus  the  hills  grow  with  the  plants.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  when  the  plants  are  raised  in  pots  and  treated  subse- 
quently as  no\r  described,  they  are  frequently  assailed  with  fly  and 
spider,  and  give  the  cultivator  incessant  trouble  to  keep  them  clean 
and  healthy.  Our  method  is  to  make  up  good-sized  hills  in  the 
first  iiistaace,  using  two  barrows  of  soil,  at  least,  to  each,  and  shut 
up  the  frames  for  a  few  days ;  by  this  time  the  hills  will  be  nicely 
warmed.  Tlien  we  consider  if  the  heat  is  too  strong,  and  if  it  is  we 
subdue  it  by  ventilating,  and  very  soon  the  bed  is  ready  for  the 
plants.  We  now  lift  them  carefully  with  a  trowel,  and  plant  only 
one  to  each  light,  in  the  centre  of  the  hillock,  which  is  raised  so  as 
to  bring  the  plant  very  close  to  the  glass.  If  carefully  handled,  and 
aided  with  the  syringe,  and  kept  as  close  as  possible,  without  allow- 
ing the  heat  to  rise  above  90°,  they  take  hold  of  their  new  position 
at  once,  and  make  a  splendid  start,  and  thereafter  give  very  little 
trouble ;  for  fly  and  spider  have  no  relish  for  plants  so  treated. 

The  question  of  soil  is  one  of  some  importance.  The  melon  will 
not  thrive  in  a  light  soil,  and  it  is  not  well  to  incorporate  with  the 
compost  any  considerable  proportion  of  manure  ;  the  top  spit  of  a 
pasture,  where  the  staple  is  a  stifi"  brown  loam,  will  answer  admir- 
ably ;  but  it  should  be  laid  up  some  time  previously,  to  get  rid  of 
tipula  grubs  and  wire-worms,  and  to  rot  the  fibre  in  some  degree. 
Three  parts  of  such  soil,  well  chopped  up  with  one  part  of  well- 
rotted  hot-bed  manure,  will  form  a  good  compost,  and  in  planting  it 
will  be  well  to  fill  in  round  the  root  with  a  mixture  of  fine  soil — 
say  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten  manure,  to 
coax  tlie  roots  into  immediate  action. 

The  SuiiMEE  Culture  is  simple  enough,  but  the  attentions 
requisite  must  be  regularly  given,  or  disappointment  of  some  sort 
will  be  sure  to  occur.  In  the  first  place  there  should  be  no  shading 
from  first  to  last,  except  when  the  plants  are  first  put  out,  and  even 
then  it  will  only  be  necessary  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  very 
bright,  in  which  case  two  or  three  rhubarb  leaves  may  be  laid  on 
the  glass,  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  to  mitigate  the  fervour  of  the 
sun's  rays.  As  to  watering,  we  must  ditfer  from  the  books  again,  in 
recommending  a  more  generous  treatment  than  is  usually  prescribed, 
for  melons  are  thirsty,  and  will  be  cleaner  and  more  robust  if  regu- 
larly syringed  overhead,  and  kept  nicely  moist  at  the  root  by  regular 
watering  cf  the  hillocks.  They  will  not  endure  the  degree  of 
humidity  that  cucumbers  enjoy  ;  but  they  are  often  kept  too  dry, 
and  become  the  prey  of  various  insect  plagues  in  consequence.  As 
to  ventilating,  that  must  be  to  some  extent  regulated  by  the  heat  of 
the  bed  and  the  state  of  the  weather ;  but  as  the  plants  cannot  be 
kept  in  health  without  plenty  of  air,  it  is  desirable  to  ventilate  as 
freely  as  possible — consistent  with  maintaining  a  proper  temperature. 
With  this  in  view,  the  cultivator  will  take  care  to  have  heat  enough 
to  render  air-giving  both  safe  and  desirable.  In  many  cases  the 
dry  system  is  adopted  because  free  watering  has  been  found  to 
promote  canker  and  damping  at  the  collar.     But  if  the  drainage  of 
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the  hills  is  secured  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  foundation  of  rubble, 
and  soft  tepid  loater  is  always  employed,  and  the  bottom-heat  is  right, 
melons  will  enjoy  more  moisture  than  they  usually  obtain,  and  in 
return  for  it  will  give  heavier  crops  and  finer  fruit. 

The  plants  must  be  allowed  to  spread  until  they  reach  within 
six  inches  of  the  side  of  the  frame,  and  then  the  point  of  every 
shoot  must  be  pinched  out.  It  may  be  remembered,  however,  that 
if  they  are  never  stopped  at  all,  they  will  just  as  surely  I'ruit,  but 
judicious  stopping  causes  a  more  plentiful  production  and  more 
equable  distribution  of  those  secondary  shoots  on  which  the  iruit  is 
produced.  It  is  customary  to  "  set ''  the  female  tiow^ers  with  farina 
from  the  males,  but  we  have  always  found  the  crop  to  be  as  good  in 
a  bed  where  we  never  "  set  "  a  single  flower,  as  in  one  that  was 
most  punctually  and  carefully  attended  to.  A\^e  give  the  bees  the 
credit  of  taking  this  task  ofl"  our  hands,  for  they  are  assiduous 
workers  amongst  melons  and  cucumbers. 

In  due  time  the  fruit  will  appear,  and  the  cultivator  must  have 
the  courage  to  refuse  nature's  generous  offer  of  many  more  fruits 
than  the  plants  can  ripen  properly.  As  soon  as  a  fair  crop  is  set, 
persist  in  suppressing  the  ^flowers  as  they  appear,  and  stop  every 
fruit-bearing  shoot  at  about  four  eyes  beyond  the  fruit.  And  what 
is  a  fair  crop  ?  it  may  be  asked.  A  large  sort,  such  as  Beechwood, 
may  be  allowed  to  carry  half-a-dozen  fruit,  and  a  smaller  sort,  such 
as  Scarlet  Gem,  may  carry  nine. 

As  the  fruits  swell,  keep  the  plants  going  with  a  good  heat  and 
liberal  watering,  and  if  the  leaves  appear  yellowish  through  having 
exhausted  the  hillock,  water  twice  a  week  with  guano  water,  made 
by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  guaro  to  every  gallon  of  soft  water.  If 
the  roots  run  upon  the  surface  much,  cover  them  with  a  dressing  of 
fresh  soil  at  the  rate  of  about  a  barrow-full  to  every  hillock,  taking 
o^reat  care  not  to  bruise  the  stems  or  the  leaves  in  the  operation. 
As  the  fruits  acquire  their  full  size,  discontinue  syringing,  and 
lessen  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  give  air  freely,  but  be 
careful  the  heat  does  not  go  down,  for  melons  must  be  ripened  in  a 
good  heat  to  have  proper  tenderness  and  flavour.  Every  fruit 
should  from  the  first  rest  on  a  tile  or  slate,  unless  the  plants  are 
trained  to  a  trellis.  They  must  not  be  cut  the  instant  they  have 
acquired  their  proper  colour,  or  they  will  be  comparatively  Avorth- 
less  ;  the  signal  for  removing  them  is  when  they  emit  a  powerful 
odour,  and  after  being  removed  they  should  be  kept  a  iew  days 
hefore  they  are  cut  for  eating. 

The  two  melons  here  figured  are  the  hardiest  of  the  family,  and 
well  adapted  for  frame  culture.  We  grew  fine  crops  of  these  last  year 
by  a  very  cheap  and  simple  method.  We  had  a  lot  of  coarse  waste  hay 
not  good  enough  to  feed  a  donkey,  and  this  we  converted  into  ferment- 
ing material.  It  was  spread  and  sprinkled  to  form  a  large  bed,  and 
the  soil  was  put  on  in  hillocks,  and  the  frames  were  put  in  their 
places  and  shut  up  close.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  there  was  a 
nice  heat  rising,  and  we  sowed  two  or  three  seeds  on  every  hill.  The 
plants  soon  appeared,  and  we  allowed  only  one  of  the  Little  Heath 
to  each  light,  and  two  of  the  Queen  Anne's  Pocket.     There  they 
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remained  for  the  season,  they  were  never  stopped  or  transplanted,  or 
assisted  with  linings,  and  yet  they  ripened  good  crops,  and,  indeed, 
the  crop  of  the  little  Queen  Anne's  melon  was  prodigious. 

In  Selecting  Sorts  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a 
rule,  green-fleshed  melons  are  the  best.  The  Beecliwood,  Small 
Egyptian,  and  Bromliam  Hall  are  fine  old  sorts,  that  will  render 
good  service  if  the  seed  be  true.  Bellamore  Hi/bn'd,  Prhice  of  Wales, 
and  Victor!/  of  Bath  are  newish  varieties  of  the  green  flesh  section, 
that  may  be  trusted  for  beautiful  fruit  of  the  finest  flavour.  The 
best  scarlet-fleshed  variety  is  Scarlet  Gem,  which  requires  more  heat 
than  Little  Heath  (here  figured)  which  is  in  every  way  good,  besides- 
being  hardier  and  more  prolific.  An  extremely  nice  melon,  with 
rich  pink  flesh,  is  Princess  Alice,  a  handsome,  netted  fruit  of  a  bufl"- 
yellow  colour.  Queen  Anne's  Poclcet  is  valued  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, but  for  eating  is  comparatively  worthless,  or  at  the  best  only 
fit  to  amuse  children. 

S.  H. 


SEASONABLE  WOEK  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GAKDEN. 

BY    GEORGE    GEAT, 
Head  Gardener,  Ewell  Castle,  Surrey. 

j,HE  month  of  March  is  a  busy  time  in  the  kitchen-garden;^ 
because  so  many  of  the,  main  crops,  both  for  summer  and 
winter  use,  have  to  be  sown,  or  planted,  and  those  who 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  thoroughly  good 
crops  have  plenty  of  work  to  occupy  their  head  and 
their  hands.  It  is,  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  crops,  most 
essential  that  they  should  be  sown  or  planted  at  the  right  moment, 
to  insure  the  best  possible  results.  Therefore  every  eff'ort  should 
be  made  to  have  the  seed  in  readiness  for  sowing  immediately  the 
ground  is  in  proper  condition  for  its  reception.  The  time  of  sowing 
and  planting  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  regulated  by  the  situation 
and  the  character  of  the  soil.  As,  for  example,  some  crops  may  be 
sown  on  naturally  dry,  warm  soils,  or  in  southern  counties,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  which  if  the  soil  is  naturally  cold  and  wet, 
must  not  be  sown  until  quite  the  end  of  the  month.  As  a  rule,  all 
the  crops  that  will  be  alluded  to  must  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
in  a  nice  working  condition.  The  most  important  of  the  crops  to  be 
sown  now  are  :  cabbage,  brussels  sprouts,  and  winter  greens  gene- 
rally ;  onions,  carrots,  and  other  root  crops  ;  peas  and  beans ;  and 
successional  supplies  of  such  things  as  lettuce  and  spinach. 

The  cabbage  and  winter  greens  should  be  sown  in  beds  and 
transplanted.  As  it  is  not  good  practice  to  sow  the  seed  so  thick 
that  the  plants  smother  each  other  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  pro- 
duce rough  leaves,  a  bed  about  four  feet  in  width  and  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  length  should  be  provided  for  each  subject.  The  best  course 
is  to  select  a  border  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  length  of 
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the  beds,  and  then  mark  out  the  beds  with  pegs,  and  tread  an  alley 
between  them.  If  there  is  no  border  available,  sow  in  drills  two 
feet  apart  and  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  each  drill  being  devoted 
to  a  separate  crop.  The  seed  may  be  sown  rather  thickly  in  the 
drills,  as  the  plants  have  plenty  of  space  for  their  development  on 
each  side.  By  acting  upon  this  advice  a  good  stock  of  sturdy  plants 
■will  be  obtained,  without  the  labour  incidental  to  transplanting 
them,  previous  to  their  being  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters, 
and  they  will  be  much  stronger  than  those  crowded  together  in  the 
seed-bed  until  planting  time,  as  is  very  generally  the  case. 

The  early  aud  main  crops  of  potatoes  must  be  planted  early  to 
insure  good  crops.  The  middle  of  the  month  is  most  suitable  for 
planting  on  dry  soils,  and  the  end  on  soils  of  a  heavy  character.  The 
work  must  be  regulated  by  the  weather,  and  the  state  of  the  soil,  for 
there  will  be  no  gain  in  planting  when  the  soil  is  in  a  wet,  pasty 
condition,  for  it  will  be  trodden  so  firm  as  to  require  considerable 
labour  to  break  it  up  between  the  rows  after  the  potatoes  have 
pushed  through  the  soil.  The  earliest  varieties  must  be  planted 
first,  and  have  the  warmest  position  the  garden  affords.  These  may 
be  planted  in  rows  about  eighteen  inches  apart ;  but  the  late  sorts 
for  main  crops  should  be  planted  in  rows  from  three  to  four  feet 
apart.  This  will  afford  the  branches  plenty  of  room  to  spread,  and 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  ground,  for  the  space  between  the  rows  may 
be  planted  with  winter  greens,  and  two  crops  really  obtained  from 
the  same  quarter.  The  seed  potatoes  should  be  of  a  medium  size, 
quite  firm,  and  furnished  with  short  purple  sprouts,  for  much  better 
crops  will  be  obtained  from  them  than  from  those  which  have  been 
laying  in  a  heap  all  the  winter,  and  have  produced  long  white  shoots, 
that  have  had  to  be  removed.  Planting  in  drills  four  inches  in 
depth,  made  with  the  spade,  is  preferable  to  planting  with  the  dibble, 
as  is  still  very  generally  practised. 

The  onions,  carrots,  and  parsnips  should  be  sown  in  drills  in 
beds  four  feet  in  width,  and  as  it  is  most  important  that  the  soil  be 
in  good  condition  when  the  seed  is  sown,  the  preparation  of  the 
beds  should  commence  at  once.  Select  a  quarter  which  was  dug 
over  in  the  autumn,  and  if  the  surface  is  pricked  over  with  a  fork,  it 
will  be  in  capital  condition  for  sowing  in  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. The  drills  for  onions  and  carrots  should  be  twelve  inches, 
and  for  parsnips  fifteen  inches  apart.  Let  the  soil  be  in  a  nice 
friable  condition  when  the  seed  is  sown,  and  after  the  drills  are  filled 
in  tread  the  bed  to  make  the  surface  firm,  and  then  rake  it  over 
lightly,  and  in  doing  this  remove  all  stones  and  large  lumps  of 
soil. 

The  rows  of  peas  and  broad  beans  sown  now  should  be  placed 
from  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  to  admit  of  dwarf-growing  crops  being 
planted  between  them.  The  peas,  if  sown  in  trenches  prepared  in 
much  the  same  way  as  for  celery,  but  not  quite  so  deep,  will  produce 
better  crops  than  they  will  do  if  sow^n  on  the  level  in  the  usual 
manner. 
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POTATOES  EOE  PRESENT  PLANTING. 

A-ST  year  a  large  and  comprehensive  trial  of  potatoes  was 
carried  out  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  with  a  view  to  test  the  productive- 
ness, quality,  and  distinctive  character  of  the  varieties 
in  cultivation,  Tlie  trial,  which  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  Eruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Society,  comprised 
271  reputed  varieties,  the  samples  being  obtained  from  the  prin- 
cipal growers  in  the  country.  From  the  report  of  the  trial,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Barron,  the  gardener-in-chief  at  Chiswick, 
the  number  of  varieties  was  reduced  by  156,  leaving  115  to  be  de- 
scribed. Of  these  number  a  considerable  proportion  are  either  worth- 
less or  second-rate,  and,  therefore,  not  worth  growing,  excepting  by 
potato-fanciers.  It  is  only  by  systematic  trials  of  this  kind  that 
correct  conclusions  respecting  the  value  of  the  several  kinds  can  be 
arrived  at,  and,  for  the  assistance  of  our  readers,  we  have  prepared 
a  list  of  the  sorts  which  in  the  Chiswick  trial  proved  to  be  the  very 
finest  in  cultivation.  It  necessarily  includes  more  kinds  than  will 
be  required  in  any  one  garden,  but  the  trials  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  Experimental  Garden  at  Stoke  Newington  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  proved  most  conclusively  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  making  sure  of  a  good  supply  is  to  grow  a  number  of  sorts,  for 
one  year  some  sorts  will  escape  the  disease,  more  or  less,  wliilst 
others  will  suffer  severely,  and  the  next  year  those  sorts  which 
escaped  the  year  previous  will,  perhaps,  suffer  the  most,  and  vice 
versa.  Much  depends  upon  the  stage  of  growth  when  the  crop  is 
attacked  by  the  disease,  and  as  the  various  sorts  vary  considerably 
in  this  respect,  the  safest  plan  is  to  grow  several.  A  change  of  seed 
is  also  of  great  importance,  for  much  finer  crops  will,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  be  produced  from  seed  procured  from  a  distance  than 
from  home-grown  samples.  It  is  also  essential  that  medium-sized 
tubers  should  be  planted,  and  if  they  are  firm,  and  furnished  with 
short  purple  sprouts,  it  will  be  an  advantage.  "We  shall  follow  the 
classification  adopted  in  Mr,  Barron's  report  to  avoid  repetition, 
and  render  identification  of  the  several  varieties  more  easy. 

WHITE    KIDNEY- SUAPED. 

Jsldeaf  Kidney. — This  is  still  the  best  for  frame  culture  and  the 
earliest  supplies  from  warm  borders, 

Kentish  Ashlcaf  Kidne^j.— The  best  for  planting  for  early  crops 
in  the  garden.  The  tubers  are  handsome,  of  good  quality,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  cropper.  It  is  known  by  no  less  than  eighteen  dif- 
ferent names, 

MyatVs  AsMeaf  Kidney.  — Yery  s'lmilsir  to  the  preceding,  but 
rather  later.  It  is  of  excellent  quality  and  a  heavy  cropper.  This 
is  also  known  by  a  number  of  names. 

Muke.— This  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  late  varieties  on 
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soils  whicli  suit  it.  On  cold  heavy  soils  it  is  liable  to  be  cut  off 
■with  the  disease,  but  on  deep  loamy  soils  resting  upon  a  dry  subcoi), 
it  is  the  finest  potato  we  have  for  late  use. 

Model. — A  handsome  heavy-cropping  variety  for  late  use.  The 
flesh  is  rather  close  in  texture,  but  superior  to  many  in  cultivation. 

Oxfordshire  Kidney. — A  handsome  late  productive  variety,  of 
good  quality. 

Bresee  s  CRimax.  —  An  American  variety  of  great  merit.  The 
tubers  are  large  and  handsome,  the  flesh  white,  and  of  excellent 
quality  5  productive,  and  one  of  the  best  second  earlies. 

Excelsior  Kidney. — A  much-improved  form  of  Dawes'  Matchless, 
and  one  of  the  finest  second  earlies.  The  tubers  are  large  and 
handsome,  the  fleyh  white  and  of  extra  fine  quality.  It  is  a  heavy 
cropper,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Kiny  of  the  Fhihes. — A  very  handsome  variety,  but  second-rate  in 
quality,  and  a  moderate  cropper. 

Sextus. — A  handsome  variety  of  the  Fluke  section,  but  a  mode- 
rate cropper  only. 

Lapstone.  —  A  most  valuable  variety.  The  tubers  of  medium 
size,  variable  in  form,  and  handsome.  It  is  excellent  in  quality,  and 
best  adapted  for  use  from  October  to  jMay.  The  best  type  of  Lap- 
stone  is  Headli/s  JS^onpareil. 

Bresee's  Feerless. — A  heavy-cropping  handsome  variety,  of  good 
quality,  and  valuable  for  use  in  mid-season. 

Patersons  Victoria.  —  A  robust  product  ire  variety  of  good 
quality ;  one  of  the  best  for  late  use. 

WHITE    I10U>'D. 

Berjent. — A  well-known  productive  variety  of  excellent  quality 
for  winter  use. 

Bahnalwy. — Similar  in  character  to  the  preceding,  but  the  tubers 
are  more  even  in  outline,  one  of  the  very  best  round  varieties  for 
late  autumn  use. 

Barly  Union. — A  useful  early  variety,  producing  a  good  crop  of 
medium-sized  clean-looking  tubers. 

EEC    KIDNEX-SHAPED. 

American  Late  Bose. — A  most  valuable  second  early  variety,  pro- 
ducing a  heavy  crop  of  large  handsome  tubers  of  excellent  quality ; 
much  superior  to  the  Early  Eose. 

Extra  Early  Vermont. — A  valuable  new  American  variety,  which 
is  reported  to  have  produced  enormous  crops  in  America,  but  in  the 
Chiswick  report  it  is  described  as  "an  average  cropper."  The 
largest  crop  which  is  said  to  have  been  raised  in  America  from  1  lb. 
of  seed  is  GOolbs.,  or  about  eleven  bushels.  It  v.as  considered  one 
of  the  best  new  potatoes  at  Chiswick,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was 
conferred  upon  it. 

Bountifal. — A  handsome  variety.  The  tubers  of  medium  size^ 
and  even  in  outline ;  flesh  white,  and  of  good  quality. 

EED    110U2SD. 

Bed  Emperor.  —  A  large  handsome  variety,  of  great  value  for 
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exliibition  ;  a  good  cropper  and  of  excellent  qutilifcy  ;  rather  subject 
to  disease. 

Med  Eegcnt.  —  A  heavy-cropping  late  variety/  suitable  for  field 
culture. 

WooiVs  Scarlet  Prolific.  —  A  handsome  late  potato,  productive, 
and  of  good  quality. 

Vermont  Beauty. — A  heavy-cropping  second  early  variety,  hand- 
some in  appearance,  and  of  good  quality. 

Jun^  of  the  Earlies.  —  A  useful  early  variety,  which,  when  first 
distributed  in  America,  was  sold  at  the  enormous  price  of  50  dollars 
a  root.     The  tubers  are  of  medium  size  and  good  quality. 

SKIN  STREAKED  OR  FLAKED. 

Hundredfold  Fluke.  —  A'^ery  distinct  and  good  ;  the  tubers  large, 
long,  and  handsome ;  tue  skin  pale,  with  large  patches  of  purple.  It 
is  a  heavy  cropper,  aad  of  good  quality. 

RlntouVs  Striped  Don. — Like  the  preceding,  very  distinct.  The 
tubers  are  large,  roundish  ;  skin  pale,  straw  streaked  and  flaked  with 
purple.     It  is  a  beavy  cropper,  handsome,  and  of  good  quality. 

The  foregoin/ list  includes  twenty-six  varieties,  all  of  considerable 
excellence,  but  :or  the  assistance  cf  those  who  will  not  require  more 
than  ten  sorts,  we  have  selected  the  undermentioned  as  being  most 
Buitable  for  garden  culture  on  all  kinds  of  soils,  and  the  best  for  main- 
taining a  supply  throughout  the  year. 

Earliest,  Kentish  Ashleaf  and  King  of  the  Earlies.  Second  early, 
Excelsior  Kidney,  JBresee's  Cliviiax,  Dalmahoy,  Late  Rose.  Late, 
O.ifordshire  Kidneij,  FaAersons  Victoria,  Regent,  Lapstone  (type  re- 
presented by  Headhfs  Nonpareil).  The  Fluke  should  be  grown 
for  the  latest  supplies,  where  it  does  well.  Extra  Early  Vermont 
and  Vermont  Beaidy  are  yet  too  expensive  to  be  grown  in  quantity. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

DT    WILLAil    COLE, 

Head  Gardener,  Ealing  Park,  Middlesex,  W. 

|E  so  frequently  have  sharp  frosts  during  the  time  the  fruit- 
trees  are  in  bloom,  that  protection  in  some  form  or 
other  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  flowers,  and 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  will  probably  be  useful. 
The  protection  of  fruit-trees  from  spring  frosts  is  a 
matter  requiring  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  knowledge  to 
carry  it  out  efficiently,  for  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  injure  the  trees 
and  do  a  considerable  amount  of  mischief  to  the  crop  by  the  improper 
use  of  protecting  material.  Too  much  protection  is  in  many 
cases  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  none  at  all,  although  a  very  general 
impression  prevails  that  provided  the  trees  have  a  good  cov'ering  of 
canvas  or  similar  material,  the  crop  will  be  safe ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
for  the  peach,  and  other  trees  usually  trained  to  the  open  walls,  are 
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perfectly  hardy,  and  tlie  protection  of  the  flowers  and  the  young 
fruit  is  all  that  is  needful  for  the  cultivator  to  provide.  In  taking 
into  consideration  the  value  of  the  several  kinds  of  material  available 
for  protective  purposes,  it  will  be  necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  of  [nearly  as  rauch  importance  to  keep  the  flowers 
dry  as  it  is  to  protect  them  from  frost.  When  drj^,  several  degrees 
of  frost  do  them  no  harm,  and  a  certain  degree  of  dryness  is  essential 
for  a  proper  distribution  of  tlie  pollen.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
a  circulation  of  air  should  be  continuously  going  on  about  the 
flowers,  and  this  cannot  well  be  the  case  when  the  trees  are  enve- 
loped in  a  covering  of  thick  mateiial  without  intermission.  Thick 
coverings  are  very  well  when  they  are  fixed  in  a  manner  that  will 
admit  of  their  being  drawn  up  and  down  as  may  be  desired ;  but  as 
they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  expensive,  and  take  up  more  time 
every  day  than  can  well  be  spared,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  ever 
be  brought  into  general  requisition,  especially  in  tlie  garden  of  the 
amateur.  It  will  therefore  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  details  in 
reference  to  this  form  of  protection. 

Wall-copings  are  most  useful,  for  they  materially  check  radiation 
and  assist  in  keeping  the  flowers  dry.  Those  made  of  glass  are  pre- 
ferable, as  they  can  be  left  over  the  trees  several  weeks  longer  than 
those  made  of  wood  ;  but  copings  made  of  thin  boards,  and  about 
fifteen  inches  in  width,  answer  very  well,  and  can  be  recommended. 
These  copings  should  slope  slightly,  and  the  protecting  material  be 
fixed  to  the  edge.  Por  amateurs,  old  fish-nets,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  rate  of  about  a  penny  per  yard,  answer  admirably,  for 
they  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  going  on  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  most  eflicient  protection  from  the  frosc.  It  is  needful  to  bang 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  netting  over  the  trees,  and  to  prevent  it 
swaying  to  and  fro,  poles  of  wood  should  be  fixed  at  intervals  often 
or  twelve  feet  apart,  and  the  netting  hung  over  and  be  fastened  to 
them  at  the  bottom,  The  poles  may  be  let  into  the  ground  to  keep 
them  steady,  and  lean  against  the  coping.  In  case  no  coping  is  em- 
ployed, the  netting  must  be  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  be 
kept  away  from  the  trees  with  poles  as  here  described,  or  witb  stout 
pieces  of  wood  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  having  forks  at 
the  end  to  hold  the  netting.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  use  of 
netting,  although  many  amateurs  appear  to  know  but  little  about  its 
value  for  protecting  purposes.  The  netting  should  be  put  over  the 
trees  before  the  buds  are  expanded,  and  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
trees  are  furnished  with  sufficient  foliage  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
morning  frost. 

Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  incur  the  expense  of  the  netting, 
may  protect  the  trees  with  branches  of  the  spruce-fir  if  available. 
The  branches  should  be  cut  up  into  moderate-sized  portions,  and 
fastened  to  the  wall  with  ordinary  cast-iron  wall  nails.  They  must 
be  spread  thinly  over  the  tree,  or  they  will,  from  the  causes  already 
explained,  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  also  essential  to  remove 
them  before  the  trees  have  made  much  growth,  to  prevent  the  shoots 
being  drawn  out  in  a  weakly  manner. 

The  bloom  of  bush  and  pyramidal  apple,  cherry,  and  pear-trees 
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of  a  convenient  size,  can  be  protected  from  spring  frosts  by  banging 
branches  of  fir  or  evergreens  from  tbe  ends  of  tbe  principal  branches, 
and  also  by  banging  nets  over  the  trees. 

In  all  cases  the  amateur  may  be  well  assured  that  if  the  trees 
are  protected  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  fore- 
going remarks,  the  results 'will  be  most  satisfoctory,  and  more  than 
compensate  for  all  the  labour  and  expense  necessary  for  affording  the 
trees  protection.  Considering  the  amount  of  labour  required  to  keep 
the  trees  iu  proper  order,  it  is  certainly  wortb  v.hile  to  protect  the 
bloom  and  reduce  the  risk  of  a  total  destruction  of  the  crop. 


PAELOUR  TABLE  EEENS, 

BY    MRS.    W.    H.    HAKBURY. 


fNLIKE  many  of  the  experienced  writers  who  contribute 
to  the  Eloea-L  Woeld,  I  cannot  tell  your  readers  how 
to  build  and  furuish  large  fern-houses ;  but  I  can, 
perhaps,  say  something  about  fern-growing  that  will  be 
welcome  to  many  of  your  lady  readers.  I  know  that 
many  ladies,  like  myself,  are  very  fond  of  having  ferns  in  the  parlour, 
and  I  know,  too,  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in  having  them  in  per- 
fection than  those  who  have  not  had  any  experience  in  the  matter 
would  for  a  moment  suppose.  When  I  first  began  to  grow  ferns 
in  the  living-rooms,  I  had  more  failures  than  I  would  like  to  tell  of 
here  ;  but  those  failures  have  not  been  altogether  lost  upon  me ; 
and,  moreover,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  my  readers  what  to  avoid  as 
well  as  what  to  do. 

W^e  have  two  large  square  cases,  which  are  now  nicely  filled  with 
ferns,  and  a  number  of  ])ans  covered  with  glass  shades.  It  is  of  tbe 
latter  that  I  should  like  to  speak,  because  they  are  within  everyone's 
reach,  whilst  the  larger  cases  are  expensive ;  and  no  one  should 
commence  without  Mr.  Hibberd's  "  Eern  Garden,"  to  advise  them 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  cases  should  be  fitted  up  and  managed. 
It  has  been  of  the  utmost  value,  and  if  I  had  had  a  copy  w^hen  I 
first  began,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion would  have  been  avoided.  The  cases  to  which  I  refer  are  so 
attractive,  wlien  nicely  furnished,  that  they  form  admirable  orna- 
ments in  any  of  the  rooms  where  the  space  can  be  found  for  them. 

The  pans  which  I  u?e  vary  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  made  of  terra  cotta,  and  have  a  rustic  appearance.  They 
have  a  better  appearance  than  the  red  pans,  which  cannot  be  tole- 
rated indoors,  even  when  decorated  with  fanciful  rims,  and  stand 
upon  feet,  and  they  are  cheaper  than  anything  else  that  vrould  be 
suitable  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  commencing  the  culture  of  ferns  in  these  cases,  for  the 
parlour-table,  it  is  necessary  to  select  kinds  which  do  not  grow  too 
large.  Many  ladies  meet  with  large-growing  ferns  in  a  small  state, 
which  have  a  very  pretty  appearance,  and  without  ascertaining  the 
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size  they  attain,  they  bring  them  home  and  plant  in  the  case.  They 
are  no  sooner  planted  than  the  fronds  spread  out,  touch  the  sides  of 
the  case,  and  instead  of  growing  in  a  natural  manner,  run.  along  th.e 
side  of  the  glass,  or  are  bent  over  at  the  top,  and  in  both  instances 
have  anything  but  an  elegant  appearance.  To  avoid  thit?,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  ferns,  when  fairly  developed,  will  just  till  the  glass,  and 
which,  moreover,  can  be  kept  to  the  desired  size  by  the  removal  of  a 
few  of  the  outside  fronds.  One  of  the  best  is  the  maidenhair  fern, 
which  is  known  in  the  books  as  Adiantmn  cuneatum.  If  you  only 
grow  one  fern,  this  should  be  selected  in  preference  to  all  others, 
for  it  is  easy  to  manage,  and  the  favourite  of  everyone.  Adlantum 
setuloemn  is  another  useful  fern  of  a  similar  character  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  very  beautiful.  The  sea  spleenwort,  Aspleniurn  marinum, 
and  Scolopendrium  vidgare  ramo-maryinatum,  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  preceding,  and  remarkably  beautiful.  The  green  spleenwort, 
Asplenium  vii'ide,  and  Duodla  caudnta,  are  two  pretty  little  ferns, 
admirably  adapted  for  planting  under  small  shades.  These  six  will 
be  quite  sufficient  for  a  beginner,  as  only  one  plant  should  be  put 
under  each,  excepting  when  the  small  growers  are  put  under  large 
glasses,  and  then  three  or  four  plants  of  the  same  sort  should  be 
put  together.  I  have  acted  upon  the  advice  given  in  the  "  Fern 
Garden,"  and  have  covered  the  surface  with  a  dwarf-growing  lycopod, 
or  selaginella,  and  the  effect  is  very  beautiful,  as  the  green  ground- 
work shows  off  the  elegant  fronds  of  the  ferns  much  better  than  the 
brown  soil. 

In  preparing  the  pans,  I  put  first  of  all  a  layer  of  charcoal,  in 
lumps,  and  cover  it  with  mos^.  The  gardener,  meanwhile,  prepares 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  by  breaking  the  peat  up  into  rather 
small  lumps,  and  then  mixing  the  sand  with  it.  To  this  is  added 
the  dust  and  small  nodules  of  charcoal,  left  after  the  larger  lumps 
have  been  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pans.  The  latter  are  then  filled 
with  soil,  and  the  ferns  are  planted  in  the  centre,  and  after  the  soil 
has  been  pressed  moderately  firm,  the  lycopod  is  dibbled  over  the 
surface ;  usually  little  tufts  are  put  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
inches  apart.  They  soon  take  possession  of  the  soil  and  spread  over 
the  surface,  and  form  a  carpet  of  the  most  exquisite  greenery.  The 
lycopod  I  have  found  to  succeed  best  is  the  one  found  in  the  cata- 
logues as  Selaginella  denticulata.  A  good  potful  of  this,  obtained 
from  a  nursery, -would  furnish  a  supply  sufficient  for  several  pans. 

The  management  of  the  cases  is  kept  entirely  in  my  own  hands, 
and  as  I  take  a  great  interest  in  them,  they  are  examined  frequently. 
The  soil  is  maintained  in  a  nice  moist  state,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year;  but  much  moister  during  the  warm  summer  weather  than 
in  the  v/inter.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  often  water  should 
be  applied,  for  some  kinds  require  more  than  others,  and  plants  of 
the  same  sort  vary  in  their  requirements.  The  only  advice  that  can 
be  given  is  to  recommend  regular  examination,  and  to  water  when 
the  soil  is  becoming  dry.  Some  ladies  consider  it  necessary  to  apply 
w^ater  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities,  but  the  practice  is  most 
hurtful  to  the  ferns,  for  the  soil  soon  becomes  saturated  on  the 
surface,  and  remains  dry  underneath.     The  ferns  may  be  sprinkled 
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overhead  occasionally  during  the  summer,  as  it  keeps  the  fronda 
clean  and  gives  them  a  delightfull_y  fresh  appearance. 

The  ferns  do  not  require  much  air,  and  if  the  shades  are  lifted 
off  about  twice  a  week  and  wiped  with  a  clean  dry  cloth,  and  put  on 
again,  tliey  will  have  all  the  air  they  will  require.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  take  the  shades  off  for  an  hour  or  so  of  a  sunny  morn- 
ing, with  the  idea  that  the  exposure  to  the  air  and  sunshine  will 
be  beneficial  to  them.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  for  ladies  to  do 
this,  and  then  they  wonder  why  the  ferns  turn  brown  and  have  a 
sickly  appearance.  This  exposure  is  most  hurtful  to  them,  and  if 
the  glasses  are  removed  for  a  short  time  it  should  be  on  a  dull,  still 
morning. 

The  present  moment  is  most  favourable  for  fitting  up  fern-cases, 
as  the  plants  will  soon  commence  to  grow  freely,  and  will  quickly 
become  established  in  their  new  quarters,  and  present  an  attractive 
appearance  throughout  the  summer  season.  If  at  any  time  the 
plants  become  sickly,  the  best  course  will  be  to  take  them  out  of  the 
pans  and  replant  in  fresh  soil. 


THE  AUSTEALIAN  BLUE  GUM  TEEE. 

^HE  Blue  Gum  Tree,  of  which  we  have  of  late  heard  so 
much  in  reference  to  its  reputed  virtue  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere  of  miasmatic  district3,and  preventing  attacks 
of  fever,  is  by  no  means  so  new  to  English  gardeners  as 
some  of  the  writers  appear  to  suppose.     According  to 
"Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary,"  it  was  introduced  to  this  country 
in  1810,  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  but  owing  to  its  possessing  no 
special  value  as  a  decorative  plant,  but  little  was  seen  or  heard  of  it 
until  Mr.  Gibson  planted  it  rather  extensively  in  the  Subtropical 
Garden  in  Battersea  Park  a  few  years  since.     Since  then  it  has 
been  grown  in  the  other  parks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  naetro- 
polis,  and  also  in  many  of  the  principal  private  establishments  in 
the   country  where  subtropical  plants  have  a  place  in  the  flower 
garden,  as  it  consorts  admirably  with  the  cannas,  castor  oils,  sola- 
nums,  and  other  free-growing  subjects.     It  has  a  hranching  pyra- 
midal habit,  as  represented  in  the  illustration  which  appeared  in  the 
Floeal  Woeld  for  August,  18GS,  and  the  leaves  and  bark  are  of  a 
greyish-green.  Like  other  members  of  the  same  genus  it  is  remarkably 
free  in  growth,  and  under  favourable  conditions  will,  in  this  country,, 
attain,  in  one  season,  a  height  of  ten  feet.     In  its  native  habitats  in. 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  the  trees  attain  an  average  height  of  two 
hundred  feet,  and  have  a  stately  aspect.     There  are  examples  in  this 
country  which  have   been  out  of  doors  three   winters,   and   have 
attained  a  height  of  nearly  twenty  feet.     In   kind  climates  it  is 
likely  to  live  out  of  doors  for  several  years ;  but  winters  like  those 
of  1860-1  and  1866-7  would,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  cut  the 
plants  down  to  the  ground.     The  leaves  emit  a  pleasant  camphorous 
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odour,  when  drawn  througli  the  hand,  and  its  power  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere  is  s.tid  to  consist  in  its  draining  the  ground  thoroughly 
by  the  action  of  the  roots,  and  in  giving  off  this  campliorous  odour 
freely.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  speak  of  all  the  virtues 
attributed  to  it,  and  I  will  proceed  to  show  how  it  may  be  grown  by 
those  who  are  desirous  of  having  a  few  plants. 

The  most  simple  and  the  cheapest  way  of  obtaining  a  stock  will 
be  to  procure  a  packet  of  seed,  costing  a  shilling,  and  sow  in  pots 
filled  with  a  light  sandy  mixture.  The  pots  can  be  placed  in  a  frame 
or  greenhouse,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  the  seed 
will  germinate,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  in  height 
they  can  be  put  separately  in  pots  of  a  small  size.  In  a  few  days 
they  will  be  well  established  in  the  pots,  and  may  then  be  placed 
amongst  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  greenhouse,  or  be  removed 
to  the  frames  and  put  with  the  bedders. 

The  Eucalyptus  may  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  windows  or  the 
conservatory ;  or  it  can  be  planted  out  in  the  flower  beds  or  shrub- 
bery borders,  according  to  individual  wish.  If  the  plants  are  to  be 
grown  in  pots,  they  will  require  shifting,  when  well  established,  into 
six  or  eight-inch  pots,  according  as  they  may  be  required  for  the 
window,  or  the  conservatory.  Use  good  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
a  small  proportion  of  sand.  Those  intended  to  be  planted-out  will 
require  no  shift,  as  they  can  be  put  out  towards  the  end  of  May. 
In  the  autumn  they  can  be  potted-up  for  the  conservatory  or  left  in 
the  border  to  take  their  chance.  G.  G. 


NEW  AMEEICAN  POTATOES. 

lEEVIOUS  to  the  planting  season  of  1873,  Messrs. 
B.  K.  Bliss  and  Sons,  the  well-known  seedsmen,  of 
New  Tork,  offered  prizes  of  100,  75,  and  50  dollars 
respectively  for  the  produce  of  1  lb.  of  seed  of  Camp- 
ion's Surprise  and  Extra  Early  Vermont,  two  new 
potatoes  of  which  they  hold  the  stock.  The  ofl&cial  report  of  the 
committee  has  been  recently  published  in  the  ]Sfew  York  Tribune, 
and  is  a  most,  interesting  document.  The  committee,  which  con- 
sisted of  Professor  George  Thurber,  president  of  the  Torrey  Bota- 
nical Club,  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn,  appeared  to 
have  had  a  rather  difficult  task  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  it 
was  discharged  with  so  much  ability.  The  committee  report  that, 
owin<T  to  irregularity  in  making  up  the  returns,  or  in  not  complying 
with  the  regulations  formed  for  the  guidance  of  the  competitors, 
they  were  not  able  to  notice  several  very  heavy  and  remarkably  fine 
crops.  After  rejecting  the  returns  that  were  irregular,  or  not  pro- 
perly authenticated,  they  made  the  awards  as  follows  : — 

For  the  largest  qxt^antitij  of  Extra  Early  Vermont  from  1  lb.  of 
iSeecZ.—Eirst  prize  to  J.  I.  Salter,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  (307  lbs.,  100 
dollars;    second  prize   to  H.  C.  Pearson,  Pitcairn,  KY.,  437  lbs., 
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EGG  PLANTS. 

[With  Coloured  Illustration  of  Varieties  of  Solanum  ovigeriun.) 

|GG  PLANTS  are  so  rarely  seen  in  English  gardens  that 
it  is  fair  to  assume  they  are  not  sufficiently  understood. 
The  reader  will  be  inclined  to  ask  why  they  should  be 
understood,  and  it  is  part  of  our  business  to  indicate 
the  claims  they  have  on  our  attention  as  garden  plants. 
They  are  in  any  case  interesting  and  handsome,  and  worth  growino' 
to  vary  the  round  of  decorative  plants  available  in  the  summer 
season.  But  they  are  all  eatable,  and  two  or  three  sorts  amongst  a 
-dozen  or  so  in  cultivation  are  of  such  high  character  that  those  who 
will  grow  them,  and  cook  them  and  eat  them,  will  enjoy  the  gratifi- 
cation of  having  discovered  a  new  pleasure.  In  the  summer  of 
1873  we  grew  a  large  collection  of  Egg  Plants  from  seeds  supplied 
by  Mr.  William  Bull,  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  and  they  afforded 
us  so  much  amusement  that  we  had  a  plate  prepared  to  represent 
the  more  distinct  varieties,  hoping  thereby  to  be  enabled  to  interest 
our  readers  in  a  somewhat  new  subject. 

The  Egg  Plant,  Solanum  ovigerum,  is  an  annual  of  somewhat 
coarse  growth,  producing  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  potato, 
which  are  followed  by  fruits  of  various  shapes  and  colours,  all  of 
which  are  edible  and  wholesome.  The  variety  which  produces  white 
fruit  is  the  best  known,  and  is  the  one  generally  cultivated  for  ornn- 
mental  purposes,  its  fruits  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  fowls' 
egrrs.  This,  however,  is  the  least  valuable  as  an  esculent,  and  there- 
fore when  Egg  Plants  are  grown  for  the  table,  the  common  white 
variety  is  not  worthy  of  attention.  They  are  strictly  greenhouse 
])lants,  requiring  the  same  cultivation  as  balsams  or  capsicums. 
Ours  are  grown  in  a  house  devoted  to  summer  cucumbers,  which  do 
not  shade  the  Egg  Plants  over-much,  and  these  last  occupy  vacant 
places  on  the  beds  in  which  the  cucumbers  are  planted,  saucer? 
being  placed  bottom  upwards  for  the  Egg  Plants  to  stand  upon  to 
prevent  them  rooting  through  into  the  borders  that  are  occupied 
with  the  roots  of  the  cucumbers.  The  seed  is  sown  in  pots  or  pans 
in  March  or  April,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  mild  hot-bed  to  start 
it  into  growth.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  they  are 
potted  singly  in  thumb  pots,  the  soil  being  light  and  rich  as  for 
fuchsias  or  balsams.  They  are  kept  rather  close  and  warm  until 
they  have  made  a  fresh  start,  and  thenceforward  they  require  very 
little  care  indeed,  for  the  same  amount  of  warmth,  and  air  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture  that  suit  the  cucumbers  suit  them  also  perfectly. 
They  are  shifted  on  as  fast  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  until 
they  occupy  eight  or  ten-inch  pots,  after  which  they  are  allovred  to 
become  pot-bound,  and  they  soon  flower  and  fruit  freely.  The 
C'dture  might  begin  in  February  for  an  early  supply  of  fruit,  but 
the  young  plants  would  require  a  good  hot-bed  or  a  snug  corner  in 
the  stove  to  keep  them  going  until  the  season  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  take  their  places  without  harm  in  the 
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greenhouse.  Hegular  supplies  of  water  they  must  have,  of  course, 
and  as  they  begin  to  show  fruit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
supplies,  and  to  aid  them  further  with  weak  manure  water.  Every 
plant  must  be  tied  to  a  neat  stake  in  good  time,  but  usually  they 
will  not  want  support  until  they  arc  in  their  fruiting  pots.  Let 
them  swell  all  the  fruit  they  show,  and  if  by  this  time  the  weather 
is  unusually  hot,  they  may  be  put  out  in  the  sun  in  a  spot  sheltered 
from  the  wind,  and  they  will  enjoj''  the  change.  We  have,  however, 
always  obtained  handsome  plants  and  fine  crops  of  fruit  without 
removing  them  from  the  cucumber  house. 

In  1873  we  planted  out  the  twelve  varieties  we  had  from  Mr, 
Bull,  but  they  did  no  good.  In  a  hot  season  like  1868  or  1870, 
they  would  no  doubt  fruit  freely  in  the  open  ground,  but  they  would 
certainly  not  adorn  the  garden,  for  although  they  have  some  noble- 
ness as  pot  plants,  they  have  none  when  growing  in  the  open 
border. 

The  Common  White,  as  remarked  above,  is  the  handsomest,  and 
therefore  the  best  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  too  tough  and 
fibrous  to  be  of  any  use  for  the  table,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
grown  as  an  esculent. 

The  Giant  White  is  a  robust  variety  of  the  common  white. 

The  Giant  Purple  produces  immense  globular  or  elliptical  fruits 
of  a  beautiful  violet  or  blackish-purple  colour.  This  is  a  good  table 
fruit. 

The  Green  Thibet  is  the  largest  of  all,  the  colour  dull  green  with 
occasional  patches  and  streaks  of  purple.  It  is  a  mass  of  delicate 
pulp,  with  very  few  seeds,  and  most  delicious  when  nicely  cooked. 

The  Black  is  a  large  fruit  of  a  very  dull,  deep  purple  colour.  It 
is  handsome  and  curious,  but  of  less  value  for  the  table  than  the 
green. 

The  Scarlet  fruited  is  a  very  tall-growing  plant,  flowering  and 
fruiting  later  than  the  rest,  and  requiring  more  heat  than  suffices 
to  bring  them  to  perfection.  It  is  not  worth  growing  unless  it  can 
have  stove  heat. 

When  Egg  Plants  are  regarded  as  subjects  for  the  art  of  the 
cook,  they  are  called  Aubergines.  Under  that  head  in  all  cookery 
books  will  be  found  directions  for  dressing  them.  We  have  had 
them  served  in  all  possible  ways,  and  the  one  we  prefer  is  our  own — 
it  is  the  simplest  too,  and  that  we  think  is  a  recommendation.  Two 
or  three  large  green  or  purple  fruit  are  sliced  up  as  thin  as  lemon 
peel,  the  seeds  being  carefully  removed.  They  are  fried  of  a  fine 
brown  in  fresh  butter,  and  served  hot  with  a  cut  lemon  and  cayenne 
pepper.  There  is  nothing  finer  to  accompany  a  sweetbread  or  a 
cutlet.  S.  H. 


The  Ceanbekrt  Chop  of  'Sqw  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  of  1873,  was,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  Cranberry  Growers'  Association,  exceedingly  good.  There  appears 
to  be  17,000  aci"es  of  land  devoted  to  cranberries,  and  the  crop  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  125,000  bushels.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Association  we  received 
a  short  time  since  a  consignment  of  cranberries  of  splendid  quality,  the  berries  re- 
sembling small  Morello  cherries,  and  totally  different  from  the  cranberries  -which 
are  usually  met  with  at  the  grocers. 
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BALSAMS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

lil^    T.    WILLIAMS,    CUTSTAL    PALACE,    SYDENHAM,    S.E. 

SALSAMS  are  invariably  more  or  less  pleutiful  at  the  pro- 
vincial exhibitions  held  towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  the}'  are  presented  in  true  exhibition  style.  Instead 
of  the  large  bushes  densely  furnished  with  deep  green 
leafage  and  flowers  of  the  finest  quality,  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  at  these  gatherings,  plants  remarkable  for  leggiuess  and 
poverty  of  appearance  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  This 
is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  a  few  practical  remarks  at  the  present 
moment  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  considerable  service  to  many 
readers  of  tbese  pages.  Possibly  a  few  only  may  be  desirous  of 
exhibiting  their  productions,  but,  as  well-grown  balsams  are  of  im- 
mense value  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  and  exhibition 
specimens  especially  so,  the  hints  will  be  useful  to  all  who  grow 
these  flowers,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  so  well  as  they  could  wish. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  is  sowing  the  seed  too  early, 
A  hot-bed  is  made  up  for  propagating  purposes  in  February,  or  eavlj 
in  March,  the  seed  is  sown,  and,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  light,  the 
want  of  air,  and  the  inevitable  crowding,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  so 
tall  and  weakly,  tliat  the  most  skilful  cultivator  would  lail  in  making 
specimens  of  them.  Another  cause  is  starving  the  plants  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth  ;  they  are  kept  in  small  pots  long  after 
they  have  become  pot-bound,  with  the  consequent  results  that  the 
foliage  is  injured  by  the  attacks  of  red-spider  or  thrip,  and  the 
plants  forced  prematurely  into  bloom.  By  shifting  and  frequent 
syringing  they  partially  recover,  but  they  do  not  present  that  healthy 
appearance  common  to  those  which  have  been  placed  under  favour- 
alole  conditions  from  the  first.  Insufiicient  ventilation,  and  placing 
the  plants  too  far  from  the  glass,  favour  the  production  of  long- 
jointed  wood,  of  which  we  see  so  much  at  all  the  exhibitions  ;  and 
by  commencing  too  early  it  is  indeed  most  difiicult  to  afi'ord  the 
plants  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  air. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  the  whole  code  of  balsam  culture 
in  a  very  few  words,  but  as  this  is  written  more  especially  for  those 
who  have  not  had  much  practical  experience,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  details  at  some  length.  The  first  step  to  take  is  to  pro- 
cure seed  saved  from  a  really  first-class  strain.  Cheap  seed  is 
worthless,  for  the  plants  raised  from  it  will  produce  semi-double 
flowers,  pale  and  washy  in  colour,  and  be  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance.  The  GameUia-floivered  and  the  Bose-Jiou-ered  are  the 
two  best  types  of  balsams,  and  both  are  offered  in  collections  com- 
prising nine  distinct  colours,  costing  half-a-crown  each  collection. 
One  collection  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  an  amateur,  and  the  first- 
mentioned  type  is  to  be  preferred.  To  keep  the  colours  separate, 
so  as  to  insure  a  fair  proportion  of  each,  if  more  plants  are  raised 
than  required,  sow  in  separate  pots.     Those  five  inches  in  diameter 
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are  the  most  suitable ;  and  in  preparing  them,  place  two  or  three 
inches  of  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  then  fill  with  a  light  compost 
consisting  of  equal  paits  loam,  sand,  and  leaf-mould.  In  this  mixture 
the  young  seedling  will  root  freely,  and  at  the  proper  moment  may 
be  lifted  with  a  fine  tuft  of  roots.  Make  the  surface  level,  sow  the 
seed  regularly,  and  cover   with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  soil. 

The  best  place  for  getting  the  seed  up  quickly  is  a  mild  hot-bed  ; 
but  if  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  greenhouse,  and  the 
soil  kept  in  a  nice  moist  state,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  seed  to  germinate  quickly.  Whether  in  the  pit  or  the  green- 
house, the  plants  must  be  placed  within  a  foot  of  the  glass  when  they 
are  fairly  above  the  surface,  and  be  potted  off  singly  as  soon  as  the 
first  pair  of  rough  leaves  are  developed.  Much  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done ;  and  to  do  this  nicely,  prepare  a 
sufficient  number  of  small  sixties  by  putting  two  or  three  pieces  of 
crock  and  a  pinch  of  the  roughest  portion  of  the  compost.  Have  in 
readiness  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould  or 
manure,  and  a  dash  of  sand.  Lift  them  out  of  the  seed-pot  with  a 
■wooden  tally,  and  pot  carefully  to  avoid  bruising  the  stem,  which  at 
this  stage  is  exceedingly  soft  and  tender.  Sprinkle  them  moderately 
with  tepid  water,  after  the  potting  is  completed  ;  and  during  the 
first  two  or  three  days  afterwards  keep  them  rather  close,  and  shade 
during  brilliant  sunshine.  The  shading  must  not  be  employed  a 
day  longer  than  is  really  necessary,  because  immediately  the  roots 
begin  to  push  into  the  new  soil,  the  plants  will  commence  to  grow 
freely,  and  unless  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  the  new  growth  will  be 
soft  and  long-jointed.  A  genial  bottom-heat  will  at  this  stage  be 
of  great  assistance  in  promoting  a  vigorous  growth,  but  most  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained  without  its  aid,  and  it  is  not  needful 
to  provide  it  specially  for  them.  If  the  progress  made  is  satisfactory, 
they  will  have  filled  the  pots  sufficiently  full  of  roots  to  render  it 
necessary  to  shift  them  into  larger  pots  in  about  three  weeks  after 
they  are  potted  off  singly.  At  this  shift  use  five  or  six-inch  pots, 
according  as  it  is  intended  to  flower  them  in  eight  or  ten-inch  sizes ; 
and  in  this  matter  the  cultivator  must  be  guided  by  the  regulations 
of  the  schedule  of  the  exhibition  at  which  it  is  intended  to  exhibit 
them.  If  intended  simply  for  home  decoration,  the  smaller  of  the 
two  sizes  can  be  the  most  strongly  recommended.  The  final  shift 
■will  become  necessary  immediately  these  pots  are  nicely  filled  with 
roots,  and  not  before ;  for,  whilst  guarding  against  allowing  them, 
through  neglect,  to  become  pot-bound,  they  must  not  be  over-potted. 

At  the  second  and  final  shift  use  thoroughly  clean  pots,  and  place 
about  two  inches  of  rather  small  crocks  in  the  bottom,  to  make  sure 
of  the  drainage  being  perfect.  As  the  compost  must  be  moderately 
rich  and  open  in  texture,  use  two  parts  of  turfy  loam  chopped 
up  roughly,  to  a  part  each  of  manure  and  leaf-mould.  Balsams  root 
freely  from  the  stem,  and  to  keep  them  dwarf,  if  they  appear  too  tall, 
pot  them  low  enough  to  bury  from  one  to  two  inches  of  the  stem  at 
each  shift.  No  portion  of  the  side  branches  must  be  covered  with 
soil,  or  they  will  have  the  appearance  of  several  plants  being  put  in 
one  pot. 
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After  the  end  of  May  a  cold  frame  will  be  found  the  most  suitable 
quarters  for  the  stock,  and  during  this  month  they  will  not  require 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
safe  from  frost.  The  frames  must  be  ventilated  freely  at  every 
favourable  opportunity,  and  in  dull,  showery  weather  draw  the  lights 
off  altogether.  When  the  air  is  still  it  is  also  beneficial  to  tilt  the 
lights  both  at  the  back  and  the  front.  Liberal  supplies  of  water  will 
be  essential,  especially  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots ;  and 
when  they  are  nicely  established  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom,  liquid  manure  of  a  moderate  degree  of  strength  may  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage  for  the  clear  water.  This  may  be  made  in 
various  ways,  but  possibly  the  most  simple  is  to  mix  one  ounce  of 
guar.o  and  a  large  handful  of  soot  with  every  three  gallons  of  water. 
This  should  be  prepared  some  time  before  required  for  use,  and,  if 
practicable,  a  quantity  sufficient  for  several  days'  use  should  be  pre- 
pared. They  will  require  no  stopping  nor  training,  for  there  will  be 
no  difiiculty  in  obtaining  large  bushes,  provided  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions are  attended  to,  and  the  plants  placed  far  enough  apart  at  each 
shift  to  prevent  them  touching  each  other  before  they  are  shifted 
again.  After  the  last  shift  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  them  once 
or  twice,  and  put  them  farther  apart,  if  too  close  together.  The 
finest  flowers  are  produced  on  the  main  stem;  but  when  large,  bushy 
specimens  are  required,  the  buds  must  be  removed  from  that  portion 
of  the  plant  as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen. 


NEW  FUCHSIAS  GEOWN  AT  CHISWICK,  1873. 

BT    THOMAS    MOORE,    F.L.S.,   FLOEAL    DIEECTOE,    E.H.S. 
{From  the  Journal  of  the  Uoyal  Horticultural  Society.)  ; 

[ANT  of  the  varieties  forming  the  trial  collection  were 
received  last  year,  but  so  late  or  in  so  weak  a  condition 
that  they  were  not  fairly  represented  at  the  time  the 
Committee  made  its  examination.  They  were  accord- 
ingly grown  again  this  year  from  young  plants.  As  in 
former  reports,  the  mark  ***  indicates  the  highest  quality,  and  the 
award  of  these  marks  is  thus  regarded  as  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
First-class  Certificate. 

Alpha  (Gr.  Smith)  ***. — Habit  free  and  good,  very  free-flower- 
ing ;  bright  carmine  tube  and  sepals  ;  the  tubes  short  and  slender, 
the  sepals  very  broad  and  short ;  corolla  of  immense  size,  very 
double,  clear  violet ;  one  of  the  very  best. 

Atalanche  (G.  Smith)  ***. — Habit  rather  sparse  and  not  very 
free  ;  tubes  small,  sepals  very  short  and  broad  for  the  size  of  the 
flower,  light  rosy  red;  corolla  white,  exceedingly  double  and  large, 
and  of  fine  form . 

AvALAKCHE  (E.  G.  Henderson)  ***. — Habit  good  and  free ;  tube 
slender,  sepals  broad,  deflexed,  scarlet ;  corolla  deep,  full,  and  even, 
dark  violet-purple  ;  a  fine  bold  variety. 
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Blue  Beautt  (Jervis)  **.  —  Habit  good,  compact,  free- 
flowering'  ;  tube  short,  sepals  broad  and  short,  reflexed,  light  red  ; 
corolla  large,  very  double,  clear  purple. 

Ceown  Prince  of  Phussia  (Veitcb)  ***.  —  Habit  dwarf  and 
free,  and  a  free  bloomer;  flowers  large,  the  tube  bulged,  the  sepals 
broad,  scarlet ;  corolla  prominent,  dark  violet-purple ;  reddish  at 
the  base  ;  good. 

Deltght  (iSmith)  ***. — Habit  excellent,  and  a  free  bloomer,  of 
first-class  merit  for  decorative  or  exhibition  purposes ;  tube  and 
sepals  clear  crimson,  the  latter  sufiiciently  reflexed  ;  corolla  very 
large,  pure  white,  with  a  few  rosy  streaks  near  the  base.  A  really 
good  variety,  the  best  of  its  clasi.<. 

La  Fatouiiite  (Veitch)  ***.• — Habit  first-class  ;  tube  and  sepals 
well  proportioned,  the  latter  reflexed,  scarlet ;  corolla  large  and  of 
good  substanc?,  well  expanded,  light  violet.  A  very  free-flowering 
and  good  variety. 

L'Empeeetje  (Cannell)  **. — Habit  dwarf  and  floriferous  ;  tube 
and  sepals  scarlet ;  corolla  single,  white. 

Ltjstee  (Downie  and  Co.)  -•'*. — Not  of  free  habit ;  flowers  witb 
blush  recurved  sepals,  and  deep  red  compact  corolla.  Approved  for 
its  colour. 

jN'oblesse  (Veitch)  ***. — Habit  good  and  free;  flowers  with 
bright  crimson-scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  the  former  slender,  the  latter 
spreading  ;  corolla  deep  maroon.  The  darkest  coloured  in  the  col- 
lection, and  of  first-class  quality. 

EoDEEicK  Dhu  (E.  Gt.  Henderson)  ***. — Habit  good  ;  tube 
and  sepals  bright  scarlet,  the  latter  well  reflexed  ;  corolla  expanded, 
lavender-blue. 

Schiller  ***. — Habit  somewhat  loose  ;  flowers  large,  the  tube 
and  broad-spreading  sepals  white-green  at  the  tip  ;  corolla  clear  rosy 
purple,  with  white  feather  at  the  base. 

SiAELianT  (Gr.  Smith)  ***. — A  fine  variety,  not  sufficiently 
known.  It  has  the  same  habit  and  the  same  free-flowering  character 
as  Lady  Heytesbury,  but  the  corolla  is  of  a  bright  crimson-lake.  It 
is  really  a  first-class  fuchsia. 

Victor  (Bull)  **.  —  Habit  strong  and  compact;  very  bright 
scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  the  latter  not  much  reflexed;  corolla  of  im- 
mense size,  but  coarse  and  irregular,  pale  purple,  changing  to  reddish 
purple.     JS'ot  a  very  desirable  fuchsia. 

Wave  oe  Life  (Veitch)  ***. — Habit  compact  and  good  ;  leaves 
pale  yellow  at  the  points  ;  tube  and  sepals  bright  scarlet,  broad  and 
reflexed ;  corolla  prominent,  intense  violet,  of  good  substance.  A 
distinct  and  really  good  fuchsia. 

"Weeping  Beauty  (Veitch)  ***. — Habit  dwarf,  free,  and  good  ; 
flowers  medium-sized,  tube  rather  bulged,  sepnls  broadish,  bright 
crimson-scarlet ;  corolla  moderately  expanded,  rich  deep  purple.  A 
very  fine  fuchsia. 

"White  Perfection  (E.  G.  Henderson)  ***.  —  Habit  good, 
floriferous  and  drooping  ;  tube  and  sepals  long  and  narrow,  blusb- 
white  ;  corolla  large,  lake-crimson  and  rose. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  older  kinds  were  also  grown,  and 
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the  following  is  a  selection,  of  good  and  distinct  varieties  made  by 
Mr.  W.  Spiiiks,  while  foreman  at  Chiswick,  and  in.  charge  of  the 
plants  above  described  : — 

Se_pals  and  tulie  ivJiite,  corolla  contrasting. 

Aeabella — free  \ 

Ladt  Hettesbukt — free  >  dissimilar. 

Staelight — free  j 

May  Qukex — late. 

MiN>'iE  Banks — distinct. 

Water  Nymph — for  colour. 

Sepals  and  tiibe  scarlet,  corolla  white. 

Delight — largest  single  and  best. 

CoNSPictJA — free,  good  single. 

PuRiTANi — for  habit  and  free-flowering. 

Alexandrina — extra  bright  tube  and  sepals. 

Avalanche — double,  very  lar";e  "i       .     /       2  x,  -u-l 

T?..         r  ^     ^^     c      a         ■  >  not  of  good  habit. 

±jXchanteess — double,  free-nowering         j  ° 

Sepals  and  ttihe  scarlet,  corolla  darlc. 

KiLLiCEA^fKiE — the  most  perfect  form. 
Noblesse — the  darkest. 
Weeping  Beauty — Dark  and  very  fine. 
Wave  op  Life — distinct  in  foliage  and  good. 
Sedan — the  best-formed  red-purple. 
Monaech — very  large  and  long,  distinct. 


HOW  TO  SEND  FLO  WEES  BY  POST  AND  EAIL. 

ijVERY  lover  of  flowers  knows  the  importance  of  being 
enabled  to  send  them  safely  on  long  journeys  as  mes- 
sengers of  love,  or  as  replies  to  the  possible  question, 
"  Does  my  old  friend  remember  me  ?  "  It  is  our  fortune 
or  misfortune  to  receive  parcels  of  plants  and  flowers 
daily,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  so  badiy  packed  that  we  can  make 
nothing  of  them,  whether  they  are  sent  to  be  admired,  named, 
judged,  or  to  illustrate  botanical  problems.  The  remaining  tenth 
or  thereabouts  are  so  wonderfully  well  packed,  that  although  days 
may  have  elapsed  in  the  course  of  their  transit,  and  the  weather 
may  have  been  suitable  for  hay-making,  they  come  out  of  the 
package  to  all  appearance  as  fresh  as  they  went  into  it;  and  we 
marvel  that,  while  it  is  easy  work  to  pack  and  post  flowers  for  a 
long  journey,  very  few  amongst  the  many  who  make  the  endeavour 
succeed  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  heart's  desire. 

Elowers  vary  in  their  capabilities  for  travel.  A  spray  of  lapageria, 
bearing  many  of  its  noble,  thick-textured  flowers,  might  travel  in 
a  chip  box  without  any  harm  five  hundred  mUes  in  the  hottest 
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"weather.  But  a  bunch  of  roses  in  the  same  kind  of  box  would  not 
hold  together  in  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  ;  indeed,  they  would  shrivel 
and  separate  into  their  component  parts  before  they  reached  the 
post-ofhce,  if  put  into  a  chip  or  card-board  box  without  moisture- 
holding  packing  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  usual  failing  in  the 
sending  of  flowers  by  post  is  packing  them  in  dry  cotton  wool,  which 
robs  them  of  their  moisture,  and  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  rob  them  also  of  all  proper  form  and  colour,  for  the  very  wor.-t 
examples  that  come  to  our  hands  are  those  packed  in  this  absorbent 
material  in  boxes  that  offer  no  resiftance  to  the  action  of  heat  and 
dry  air.  A  rose  or  a  truss  of  scarlet  geranium  may  be  regarded  as 
affording  the  best  possible  test  of  skill  in  packing  and  posting  flowers, 
for,  fi-om  the  instant  of  their  being  cut,  they  are  in  haste  to  fall  to 
pieces,  unless  sustained  by  suitable  surroundings. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  reader  with  some  useful  information,  we- 
\Aill  suppose  we  are  called  upon  to  send  flowers  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  in  all  sorts  of  waj^s,  by  post  or  rail,  or  messenger,  on  long  and 
short  journeys,  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  We  shall  cut  a  few  that  are 
only  half  expanded,  and  having  placed  them  between  three  or  four 
freshly-cut  leaves  of  Irish  ivy,  shall  put  them  in  a  common  paper 
envelope,  and  seal  them  up,  and  trust  them  to  the  post  without  fear. 
A  certain  amount  of  crushing  they  must  be  subjected  to,  but  a 
twelve  hours'  journey  will  not  destroy  their  character,  for  the  ivy 
leaves  will  hold  them  firmly  but  softly,  and  impart  to  them  moisture 
sufficient  to  sustain  them  for  many  hours.  Large  flowers,  and 
especially  such  as  are  of  succulent  texture,  cannot  be  transmitted 
in  this  way  ;  it  is  indeed  adapted  only  to  such  as  are  scarcely  more 
substantial  than  a  primrose  or  a  buttercup. 

We  will  now  gather  a  bunch  of  flowers  of  fine  quality,  and  adopt 
measures  to  despatch  them  safely  a  considerable  distance.  We  shall 
bribe  the  doorkeeper  of  the  household  storeroom  to  find  us  an  empty 
barrel  of  the  kind  that  mustard,  arrowroot,  and  other  farinaceous 
comforts  are  usually  packed  in,  both  for  sale  and  keeping.  Having 
obtained  the  barrel,  we  shall  bore  a  small  hole  in  it  with  a  brad-awl 
at  each  end,  and  provide  a  length  of  string  of  a  size  that  will  pass 
the  holes  easily.  The  next  business  will  be  to  tie  the  flowers  to  the 
string  as  close  as  possible,  then  pass  one  end  of  the  string,  with  the 
flowers  head  downwards,  through  the  hole  in  the  bottoni  of  the 
barrel,  and  fill  in  carefully  betvreen  the  flowers  with  damp  moss,  or 
fresh  grass  mowings,  or  fresh  leaves  of  any  kind,  those  of  the  privet 
being  perhaps  the  most  suitable.  Finally  draw  the  other  end  of  the 
string  through  the  lid,  shut  up  the  flowers,  and  tie  the  two  ends  of 
the  string  over  the  outside,  and  your  flowers  are  prepared  for  a  long 
journey.  You  might  throw  the  box  from  hand  to  hand,  as  the  Duke 
of  Queensbury's  twenty-four  cricketers  contrived  to  send  a  cricket- 
ball  fifty  miles  within  the  space  of  an  hour. 

Larger  undertakings  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principle ; 
the  flowers  must  be  fixed  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  carefully 
bedded  in  moss,  grass  mowings,  or  green  leaves ;  the  grand  thing 
is  to  prevent  evaporatio}i.  If  the  flowers  are  actually  wet,  they 
will   decay  at  a  most   rapid  rate ;  if  actually  dry,  they  will  surely 
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fall  to  pieces.  Having  secured  a  wooden  box  of  suitable  size,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  cut  a  few  narrow  laths  to  fit  inside,  and  then  proceed 
to  fit  it.  Tou  are  not  tied  down  to  one  particular  mode  of  proce- 
dure, but  will  do  well  to  take  your  first  lesson  in  this  wise  :  On  the 
bottom  of  the  box  put  a  layer  of  fresh  ivy  or  privet  leaves,  and  then 
a  layer  of  flowers,  which  are  to  be  covered  with  leaves  very  lightly. 
Now  put  one  or  two  of  tlie  laths  across  to  fix  them  firmly  without 
pressure,  and  fix  the  laths  in  their  places  by  means  of  brads  driven 
from  the  outside.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  the  box  is  filled,  taking 
care,  of  course,  to  finish  up  ■with  a  layer  of  leaves  on  the  top.  When 
this  package  is  nailed  down,  it  may  be  tossed  and  kicked  about  in 
any  way  for  days  together,  and  the  flowers  will  come  out  almost  as- 
fresh  as  they  went  in.  If  a  tin  box  is  selected,  a  slight  wooden 
cage  should  be  made  to  fit  it,  and  the  flowers  should  be  tied  to  the 
cage,  and  be  lightly  bedded  with  leaves.  If  the  weather  be  hot,  and 
the  journey  long,  tie  the  flowers  in  bunches  with  fresh  moss  round 
the  stems,  and  dip  the  cage  and  the  flowers  into  water,  and  then, 
pack  with  moss  or  leaves,  and  despatch  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is- 
better,  however,  to  be  content  with  the  natural  mcisture  of  moss  or 
leaves,  than  to  resort  to  the  use  of  water,  for  wet  flowers  long  con- 
fined are  almost  sure  to  be  more  or  less  injured  by  decay  of  the 
outer  petals.  Tin-foil,  and  oiled  paper,  and  gutta  percha  paper, 
may  be  employed  to  advantage  in  packing  flowers  with  a  view  to 
arrest  evaporation,  but  fresh  moss  or  privet  leaves  will  generally 
suffice  as  preservatives,  and  will  be  rendered  the  more  effectual  if 
large  cabbage  leaves  are  laid  above  and  below  the  packing,  so  that 
they  will  not  come  into  contact  with  the  flowers.  S.  H. 


FLOEAL  DECOEATIONS  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

BY   MISS   A.   nASSAED, 

St,  Konans,  Upper  Norwood. 

jANY  flowers  in  bloom  at  the  present  season  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  filling  small  stands  or  bouquets,  a 
few  of  which  placed  about  a  room  give  it  a  refined  and 
elegant  appearance  which  nothing  else  will,  I  do  not 
intend  to  give  descriptions  of  large  arrangements,  I  shall 
merely  treat  of  a  few  small  vases  or  specimen  glasses,  and  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  describe  a  few  I  saw  at  the  house  of  a  friend,, 
and  also  some  I  had  in  use  myself  a  few  days  since.  The  two  stands 
in  which  my  friend's  flowers  were  arranged  were  to  all  appearance 
those  elegant  little  glass  tazzas  with  a  trumpet  rising  out  of  the 
centre  of  each,  which  are  so  well  adapted  for  standing  on  console 
tables,  etc.,  in  the  drawing-room. 

I  remarked,  "  I  see  you  have  been  investing  in  new  stands,  and  a 
very  pretty  little  pair  they  are,  too.     AVhere  did  you  get  them  ?  " 

The  answer  was,  "  Well,  I  don't  mind  letting  you  into  a  secret," 
and  thereupon  my  friend  raised  one  of  the  fern-fronds,  which  were 
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drooped  thickly  round  the  edge,  and  exposed  to  view  the  edge  of  a 
common  china  smicer,  which  same  saucer  formed  tlie  tazza,  and  the 
trumpet  was  formed  b}^  a  well-shaped  specimen  glass  being  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  saucer.  This  little  plan  is  worth  knowing,  as 
every  one  who  attempts  floral  arrangements  of  any  description  pos- 
sesses a  few  specimen  glasses  and,  need  I  add,  are  likely  to  have 
saucers  for  their  teacups.  Four  of  these  little  contrivances  and  the 
same  number  of  specimen  glasses  grouped  round  a  nice  plant  of 
Pteris  treraula  or  Adiantum  cuneatum  would  have  a  pretty  effect  on 
a  small  dinner-table.  After  the  flower-tubes  were  placed  in  the 
saucers,  the  saucers  were  filled  Ixi  with  silver  sand,  which  was  then 
made  damp  and  planted  over  with  a  few  tufts  of  Selaginella  den- 
ticulata,  which,  if  the  sand  be  kept  damp,  will  continue  growing  for 
weeks,  and  the  flowers  need  only  be  replenished. 

The  saucer  of  one  stand  was  filled  with  yellow  rose-buds, 
Neapolitan  violets,  leaves  of  sweet-scented  geraniums,  a  few  fronds 
of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  the  edge  finished  ofi"  by  a  thick  wreath 
of  fern  fronds  ;  in  the  little  trumpet  or  specimen  glass  were  simply 
a  few  sprays  of  Deutzia  gracilis  and  ferns.  The  other  little  stand 
was  arranged  in  just  the  same  style,  with  the  exception  of  scarlet 
pelargoniums  in  place  of  the  violets. 

My  own  four  specimens,  above  mentioned,  were  arranged  in  pairs 
as  follows  : — Two  were  filled  with  white  azaleas,  Deutzia  gracilis, 
Spirffia,  well- flowered  spikes  of  a  bright  cerise  Epacris,  and  fronds 
of  Adiantum  cuneatum.  In  the  tathor  pair  the  same  flowers  were 
employed,  with  the  addition  of  some  blooms  of  a  bright  blue  Cine- 
raria, of  a  variety  which  retains  its  blue  colour  by  gaslight.  These 
little  vases  were  arranged  round  a  small  but  well  shaped  plant  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  had  a  very  pleasing  efiect.  Ic  can  hardly 
be  imagined  how  a  few  little  flowers  and  the  trouble  of  arranging 
them  will  brighten  and  give  a  nice  refined  look  to  a  dinner-table  or 
drawing-room,  that  far  more  costly  things  will  fail  to  do.  But  this 
IS  a  fact,  a  few  simple  flowers,  if  nicely  arranged,  often  have  quite  as 
good  an  efiect  as  more  expensive  kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL  GEASSES. 

EY    JOHN    WALSH. 


^S  the  inflorescence  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  grasses  is 
of  so  much  value  for  intermixing  with  ferns  and  flowers 
employed  in  dinner-table  decorations,  and  also  ex- 
tremely useful  for  drying  for  winter  bouquets,  many 
ladies  may  perhaps  like  to  obtain  further  information 
respecting  them.  I  have  accordingly  prepared  a  few  notes  upon  the 
subject,  from  which  may  be  gathered  the  names  of  the  best  kinds 
for  the  purposes  indicated,  and  the  most  simple  manner  of  cultivat- 
ing them.  It  is  possible  to  overdo  the  table  decorations  with 
grasses,  and  at  all  the  public  exhibitions  examples  are  presented  in 
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wliich  the  flowers  are  almost  hidden  by  them,  and  the  matter  is 
made  worse  by  the  use  of  the  inflorescence  of  the  coarser  kinds  that 
are  found  in  abundance  by  the  hedgerows  and  in  waste  places. 
Some  of  the  wild  grasses  are  very  pretty,  and  may  be  employed  in 
large  stands  with  advantage,  but  few  indeed  are  those  which  equal 
in  beauty  and  elegance  the  ornamental  kinds  adapted  for  garden 
culture. 

For  some  years  past  a  collection  comprising  upwards  of  fifty  of 
tlie  most  distinct  kinds  have  been  grown  in  our  garden,  and  from 
these  I  have  selected  the  under-mentioned  as  being  especially  valu- 
able : — 

Agrostis  elerjans  and  A.  nehulosa  are  both  exquisitely  beau,tiful, 
the  inflorescence  when  judiciously  mixed  with  flowers  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  light  cloud  hanging  over  them.  The  Quaking  Grasses, 
Briza  maxima  and  £.  gracilis,  are  both  remarkable  for  distinctness 
and  beauty.  Chloris  cueulata  and  C.  elegans  are  of  especial  value 
for  winter  bouquets.  Eleusine  coracana  and  JE.  indica  are  very 
pretty  when  growing  in  the  border,  and  the  flower-spikes  are  effec- 
tive in  decorations,  as  also  are  some  of  the  Festucas,  more  espe- 
cially F.  pedinella,  F.  rigidci,  and  F.  viridis.  Hordeum  jtibatum  is 
well  worth  growing  for  its  distinctness,  but  it  is  less  beautiful  than 
the  others  mentioned.  The  Hare's-tail  Grass,  Lagurus  ovatus,  is  so 
elegant  that  it  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with.  The  upright  spikes 
of  Panicum  cainlare  are  too  rigid  for  table  decoration,  but  carefully 
dried  they  are  useful  for  winter  bouquets.  Fennisetumfasciculatum, 
P.  setosum,  Stipa  elegantissima,  S.  intricafa,  8.  jJ^nnata,  and  Uniola 
latiJoUa,  are  all  exceedingly  pretty.  As  the  whole  of  the  foregoing 
may  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  threepence  per  packet,  all  that  are 
mentioned  maybe  obtained  for  a  trifle  over  five  shillings. 

Ornamental  grasses  may  be  raised  in  pots  and  transplanted,  but 
as  they  succeed  quite  as  well,  and  in  some  instances  better,  when 
sown  in  the  border  where  they  are  to  remain,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  incur  the  labour  of  sowing  in  pots.  It  is  preferable  to  grow  the 
grasses  in  a  border  by  themselves,  but  as  they  do  very  well  sown  in 
clumps  in  borders  filled  with  flowering  plants,  the  cultivator  can 
grow  them  in  the  most  convenient  position  available.  We  devote  a 
border  to  them,  and  sow  in  rows  two  feet  apart.  The  seed  is  sown 
rather  thinly  early  in  April,  and  covered  lightly  with  fine  soil.  The 
plants  are  thinned  if  they  come  up  too  thickly  in  any  part  of  the 
row,  to  allow  them  a  moderate  space  for  their  development.  In 
sowing  in  clumps  it  is  preferable  to  mark  out  a  circle  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  scatter  the  seed  thinly,  and  cover  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  sown  in  rows. 

When  required  for  winter  bouquets,  the  flower-spikes  must  be 
gathered  just  as  they  are  approaching  maturity.  If  gathered  too 
soon,  they  will  wither,  and  on  the  other  hand  when  left  too  long  the 
seeds  fall  out  and  the  spikes  are  tlierefore  worthless.  With  the  aid 
of  Judson's  dyes,  they  can  be  dyed  any  desired  colour,  but  this  must 
not  be  done  until  a  short  time  before  they  are  made  up  into  bou- 
quets, so  as  to  insure  the  colours  being  as  bright  as  possible  during 
the  winter  season. 

April. 
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SEEDLING  GLADIOLI. 

iO  raise  gladioli  from  seed  is  just  as  easy  a  matter  as  grow- 
ing seeding  crocuses  ;  and  the  simplest  mode  that  ever 
was  known  to  answer  for  crocuses  would  answer  for 
gladioli  also.  The  subject  is  important,  yet  the  gist  of 
tbe  story  may  be  told  in  a  word.  Sow  your  gladiolus 
seed  in  spring  as  you  would  sow  hardy  annuals;  take  up  the  bulbs 
in  autumn,  plant  them  out  the  next  spring,  and  in  the  ensuing 
summer  most  of  them  will  flower.  At  the  second  great  exhibition 
at  Manchester,  in  the  year  18G7,  there  were  several  collections  of 
named  gladioli,  which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  "William  Dean  and  my- 
self to  judge.  When  we  had  dealt  with  these  named  varieties  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  we  turned  round  to  make  a  general  survey  of 
the  show,  and  were  astonished  to  find  an  immense  group  of  gladioli 
in  the  centre  of  the  fruit  table,  with  not  a  single  label  on  them  to 
afford  a  clue  to  their  names.  They  were  of  all  colours  ;  generally 
speaking  a  fine  type  of  form  and  substance  prevailed,  such  as  we 
should  term  a  first-rate  strain  ;  and  there  was  not  a  group  of  any 
kind  that  gave  us  more  delight.  We  began  inquiring  with  all  the 
feverish  haste  of  enthusiasts  who  had  made  a  discovery,  and  soon 
found  that  these  were  samples  of  seedling  gladioli,  which  Mr.  B.  S. 
"Williams,  of  HoUoway,  was  prepared  to  offer  by  the  thousand.  So 
we  soon  button-holed  Mr.  Williams,  and  put  him  ia  the  confessional 
box  to  know  where  these  came  from,  the  price  per  thousand,  and 
the  average  quality  taking  them  all  through.  To  the  first  question 
he  replied  that  they  were  grown  for  him  by  an  expert  hybridizer ; 
to  the  second  question  he  mildly  ejaculated  twenty  pounds  per 
thousand ;  to  the  third  question,  the  only  one  of  real  importance, 
he  said  they  were  as  good  all  through  as  the  examples  then  before 
us  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  were  cut  from  the  plantation  at  random,  they 
were  not  picked  with  fastidious  care  ;  therefore,  whoever  purchased 
and  grew  them  might  expect  such  splendid  spikes  as  were  then  pre- 
sented. If  they  could  not  be  grown  from  seed  as  easily  as  crocuses, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  sell  flowering  bulbs  of  the  finest  quality  at 
twenty  pounds  per  thousand. 

I  might  have  forgotten  all  about  seedling  gladioli  except  for  the 
reminder  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Headly,  of  Stapleford,  who  invited  me  to 
see  his  plantation  in  bloom,  accompanying  the  invitation  with  a  box 
full  of  samples  of  such  splendid  characters,  that  to  refuse  the  invita- 
tion would  have  been  to  scorn  kindness,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  truth, 
and  shut  one's  eyes  against  beauty.  So  in  due  time  I  was  led  by  ray 
excellent  friend  through  alleys  of  gladioli,  through  a  labyrinth  of 
the  most  various  and  splendid  colours  so  solidly  massed  that  air  and 
earth  appeared  equally  rich  in  splendid  painting.  All  these  gladioli 
were  growing  in  the  common  soil  of  the  place,  which  is  a  fertile 
sandy  loam,  assisted  with  liberal  dressings  of  manure.  The  average 
height  of  the  spikes  might  be  four  feet,  the  leaves  were  broad  and 
plentiful,  the  spikes  massive  with  stems  like  green  walking-sticks, 
and  flowers  of  great  size,  substance,  and  splendour  of  colour.     Mr. 
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Headly  bas  been  engaged  some  years  in  raising  his  present  stock 
When  he  began  he  obtained  the  best  named  varieties  in  the  market; 
but  he  soon  began  to  think  them  not  good  enough,  and,  with  the 
zeal  and  skill  that  are  peculiarly  his,  he  set  about  improving  the 
type  and  enlarging  the  range  of  colours.     It  may  be  said  of  these, 
as  has  been  said  of  the  Stapleford  tulips,  that  there  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  their  match,  and  as  Mr.  Headly  is  not  a  trader,   but  spends 
his  money  freely  in  gratifying  his  floral  tastes,  this  eulogy  can  bave 
no  otber  effect  than  that  of  stimulating  many  amateurs  to  enter  into 
the  same  delightful  pursuit.    Mr.  Headly's  gladioli  have  been  grown 
from  seed  by  means  no  more  complicated  or  costly  than  are  required 
to  grow  crocuses.     He  sows  the  seed  in  April  in  pans  and  boxes  of 
light  earth,  and  some  he  sows  in  drills  in  the  open  ground.      The 
pans  and  boxes  are  employed  only  for  a  few  of  the  very  extra  choice 
savings,  from  whicb  he  expects  flowers  above  the  average  of  bis  own 
splendid  strain ;  but,  as  to  the  well-doing  of  the  seedlings  so  treated, 
it  cannot  surely  be  said  that  they  are  in  the  end  in  any  degree  more 
thrifty  than  those  dealt  with  on  the  rough  and  ready  system.     In 
the  books — that  is  to  say,  in  some  books — you  will  And  very  com- 
plicated directions  ;  and  it  will  appear  at  last  that  to  raise  seedling 
gladioli  is  as  difEcult  as  learning  to  talk  Russian,  which  no  English- 
man can  accomplish  until  he  can  command  himself  perfectly  while 
coughing,  sneezing,  and  choking  with  a  husk  of  barley  in  the  throat. 
One  common  error,  which  shows  that  the  authors  of  some  books 
have  not  worked  in  the  garden  so  much  as  they  have  worked  at 
their  desks,  is  the  direction  to  start  these  seeds  in  heat.     Far  better 
is  it  that  they  never  know  of  artificial  heat  at  all.     A  frame  or  cold 
pit  is  the  proper  place  for  the  seed  boxes,  and  if  they  are  left  out  of 
Hoors  to  rough  it  through  sun  and  shower,  the  seeds  will  germinate 
as  well  as  under  cover,  and  in  due  time  both  sowings  will  spear 
through  the  soil  like  grass,  and  show  the  beginning  of  the  floral 
triumph  that  is  to  crown  the  work.     The  weeding  and  the  harvest- 
ing, the  keeping  and  the  next  year's  planting,  are  matters  of  course. 
It  is  only  needful  to  say  that  the  majority  of  seedling  bulbs  flower 
the  second  year,  and  the  few  that  remain  over  are  sure  to  flower  the 
third  year,  and  that  some  of  the  very  best  are  the  last  to  flower  ;  so 
the  impatient  cultivator  must  expect  to  be  rebuked  before  he  has 
finally  done  with  a  batch  of  seedlings.     The  question  arises,  how  are 
you  to  obtain  your  seeds  ?    Begin  by  purchasing  all  the  best  named 
varieties,  taking  the  widest  range  possible  as  regards  colour,  and  in 
every  case  giving  preference  to  varieties  of  the  finest  form  and  habit. 
If  you  leave  them  to  themselves  you  will  get  some  seed,  and  may 
therefrom  obtain  something  novel ;  but  it  is  a  miserable  risk  to  leave 
them  to  seed  spontaneously.     Ton  must  go  about  all  through  the 
flowering  season,  crossing  them  all  sorts  of  ways,  crotjsing  the  most 
opposite  colours,  and  always  putting  the  pollen  of  the  most  decisive 
and  brilliant  colours  upon  flowers  of  the  largest  size  and  finest  form. 
"When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  provide  yourself  with  two  sorts 
of  wool  thread,  say  red  and  white.      Select  your  mothers,  and  tie 
upon  their  stems,  as  you  please,  red  or  white  worsted  ;  select  your 
fathers,  and  tie  upon  them  red  or  white  worsted.     If  you  like  ex- 
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teeme  simplicity,  be  content  with  ties  of  bast,  and  choose  your  pollen 
and  seed  parents  without  rule,  taking  your  risk  about  results,  aud 
giving  up  all  hope  of  tracing  pedigrees.  It  may  be  remembered, 
however,  for  the  general  information  of  all  raisers  of  seedling  Glad- 
ioli, that,  in  common  with  many  other  subjects,  they  are  rarely  self- 
fertilized  by  their  own  pollen.  As  remarked  above,  if  you  leave 
them  alone  you  will  get  some  seed  ;  but  I  will  just  tell  you  before- 
hand, it  will  be  precious  little.  You  must  fertilize  the  flowers 
artificially,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  not  of  any  consequence  at  ail  to 
remove  the  stamens  for  the  seed-bearing  parents.  Make  your  choice 
well,  and  touch  the  selected  seed  bearers  with  the  selected  pollen 
when  it  is  dry  and  powdery,  when  the  air  is  still  and  the  sun  is 
shining,  and  very  shortly  the  seed-pods  will  swell  and  seed  will  be 
produced  in  abundance.  S.  H. 


INDOOR  GARDENING  WITHOUT  APPLIANCES. 

BY    MISS    I.    L.    HOPE   JOHXSTOXE,    OF    MOFFAT. 

INDING  myself  again  in  a  part  of  the  Continent  where, 
owing  to  the  usual  severity  of  the  climate  in  winter, 
all  sitting-rooms  must  be  closely  shut,  aud  the  air  in 
them  consequently  becoming  very  hot  and  dry,  I 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  making  another 
attempt  at  invalid  gardening  without  appliances.  I  again  com- 
menced with  the  brown  basin  mentioned  in  a  former  paper.  For 
those  who  may  not  have  read  it,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  here  to 
explain  that  it  is  just  the  size  of  a  common  wash-hand  basin,  and 
of  the  rich  deep  chocolate  brown  ware  so  much  employed  on  the 
Continent  for  cooking  purposes. 

I  filled  this  basin  with  good- sized  lumps  of  charcoal,  some 
stones,  and  good  leaf-loam,  to  which  I  liad  previously  added  a  little 
grit,  not  having  any  silver-sand  by  me  at  the  time.  The  advantage 
of  the  stones  I  am  not  quite  sure  about ;  many  plants  like  them,  as 
they  retain  the  heat  a  long  time,  besides  giving  a  good  hold  for  the 
roots  :  but  I  have  since  had  a  doubt  in  my  mind  if  perhaps  charcoal 
alone  would  not  answer  the  purpose  better.*  The  change  might  be 
worth  a  trial,  as  a  good  deal  of  weight  might  thus  be  saved,  which 
is  always  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  flower-stands  and  tables. 
This  done,  and  the  mould  and  charcoal  settled,  a  little  bushy  Ivy, 
some  dwarf  reedy  grass  {Oxycoccus  palusfrisf),  a  few  plants  of  wild 
Ribbon  grass  and  Moneywort  were  planted  to  make  an  edge.  Then 
came  planted  at  intervals  inside  these  early  Van  Thol  Tulips.  Then 
inside  these  again.  Rex  Eubrorum  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  with  a 
fine  large  bulb  of  Narcissus  in  the  centre  of  all.  So  far  all  went 
well.  Now  I  stood  the  basin  in  the  centre  of  a  flower-stand,  lent 
me  for  the  purpose  by  a  friend.  All  round  the  edge  of  the  stand  I 
placed  small  phials   (large  mouthed  are  best)   containing   a  little 

*  We  think  It  would. — Ed. 

t  O.xycoccus  palustris  is  the  common  cranberry. — Ed. 
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charcoal  and  some  water  for  preserving  single  flowers  or  stems,  and 
in  between  these  again  were  saucers  for  plants  in  pots.  This  also 
promised  well,  but  now  I  made  my  grand  mistake.  I  obtained  a 
long,  graceful,  feathery  moss  (Hypimm  nitens)  I  had  admired  in  the 
woods,  and  tlioutjlit  I  had  dried  it,  but  to  my  dismay  discovered  it  to 
be  teeming  with  animal  life.  I  made  the  discovery  only  when  the 
inside  of  nearly  all  the  bulbs  had  been  eaten  away ;  in  most  cases 
the  shoot  had  been  pierced  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  flower-bud 
neatly  eaten  out.  It  was  truly  a  heartrending  spectacle,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined.  However,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to 
replace  them  in  kind,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  have  recourse 
to  the  woods,  and  fill  the  spaces  as  well  as  circumstances  will  allow 
by  hardy  subjects,  hoping  for  better  times  rather  later  in  the  year. 

Now  I  do  not  think  all  this  would  have  happened  had  I  chosen 
the  close  short  moss  {Rijpimm  tivjosuroides)  which  is  found  growing 
in  damp  places  and  about  ti*ees,  and  is  the  kind,  I  think,  always 
used  by  gardeners  for  placing  round  pots  for  indoor  decoration,  I 
suppose  for  this  very  reason,  viz.,  its  freedom  from  vermin.  There 
was  a  kind  of  moss  which  resembled  this  hypnum  very  closely  in 
mode  of  growth,  in  the  woods  here  last  autumn  ;  it  was  growing  in 
an  open  space  at  the  foot  of  some  trees  that  I  fancy  must  have  been 
beeches,  but  am  not  sure,  having  only  noticed  the  splendid  effect  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  rich  tones  of  bronzy  orange,  yellow  and  green, 
that  formed  the  foreground  for  their  cool  grey  stems.  Yerily,  it 
was  a  sight  for  a  painter  to  admire,  and  despair  of  reproducing.  Some 
of  this  moss  was  brought  to  me  afterwards,  and  it  lasted  a  long 
time  in  very  fair  condition  and  colour,  and  was  quite  free  from 
insects. 

But  the  object  of  recounting  this  sad  tale  of  disaster  is  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  one  of  your  many  readers  may  take  the  subject 
up,  and  perhaps  give  amateurs  a  little  practical  advice  about  my 
next  difficulty ;  viz.,  dust.  In  spite  of  every  care,  my  plants  are 
white  and  dry  with  it.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  turf  and 
wood  consumed  in  the  stoves,  and  the  small  draught  obtainable  in  a 
room  with  double  windows  and  no  chimney.  I  know  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case,  and  have  practised  it  when  the 
plants  declined  to  live  any  longer  under  present  circumstances. 
But  I  am  supposing,  as  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  the  case  of 
an  invalid  who  has  no  spare  money  for  the  renewal  of  spoilt  flowers, 
and  who  may  find  herself  shut  up  all  the  winter  in  one  small  room 
not  daring  to  go  to  an  open  window,  far  less  make  a  splash  on  a 
balcony  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Covering  the  plants  with  a 
damp  cloth  at  night  answers,  I  know,  pretty  well ;  if  they  are  not 
too  high,  or  in  flower,  but  it  is  troublesome ;  water  is  not  always  at 
hand :  some  rheumatic  patients  may  not  even  toucli  damp  things, 
and,  in  fact,  very  few  persons  care  to  do  it.  "  They  do  not  see 
their  way." 

Whilst  pondering  over  this  phase  of  the  question,  I  came  upon 
a  receipt  in  "Enquire  Within,"  which  seemed  to  me  to  start  an 
idea  likely  to  lead  to  practical  results.  It  runs  as  follows  : — "  Maps 
and  charts  may  be  effectually  varnished  by  brushing  a  very  delicate 
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coating  of  gutta  percba  solution  over  their  surface.  It  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and  is  said  to  improve  the  appearance  of  pictures.  By 
coatinfr  both  sides  of  important  documents,  they  can  be  kept  water- 
proof and  preserved  perfectly." -Page  83,  No.  325.  At  p.  308, 
tarlatan  brusbed  over  with  boiled  oil  is  said  to  keep  out  dust.  Why 
not  make  a  sort  of  dome  the  size  of  the  flower-stand,  and  about 
three  inches  higher  than  the  plants,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  dish  cover, 
and  strain  tarlatan  or  tlie  parchment-like  foreign  post  paper — I 
think  called  "vellum  made  " — over  it,  and  cover  all  inside  and  out 
with  a  slight  glaze  of  gutta  percha  ?  There  could  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  doing  it,  and  tbe  expense  must  be  a  mere  trifle,  as  it 
would  last  a  long  time.  Before  covering,  a  handle  might  be  made 
at  the  top,  of  cord,  overcast  button-hole  fashion,  to  make  it  firm. 

I  fancy  something  of  this  kind  might  be  made  to  answer ;  as 
also  for  newly-planted  things  out  of  doors.  Canvas,  if  it  can  be 
protected  from  damp,  will  last  much  longer.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  might  be  induced  to  take  up  the  idea,  and  give  us  the  advan- 
tage of  experience  ?  This  is  just  the  time  flower-stands  and  baskets 
of  this  kind  could  be  so  easily  established  in  large  towns,  primroses, 
daisies,  and  violets  being  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Before  I  close  this,  may  I  be  allowed  to  harp  again — just  a  little 
— on  the  merits  of  the  Goethe  plant  as  a  room  decoration  and  every- 
day friend  ?  I  have  now  a  good-tempered  little  dear  that  has 
struggled  bravely  on  all  this  winter  in  a  thumb  pot  and  bad  soil, 
having  lived  a  life  of  great  privation  for  some  months.  It  was 
bruised  and  broken  off  last  autumn  by  the  cat,  then  half  drowned 
for  some  weeks  in  water,  where  it  was  neglected  till  within  an  inch 
of  its  little  life,  then  stufted  into  a  bad  soil  in  a'^thumb-pot,  which  it 
hates  ;  since  which  time  it  has  once  or  twice  been  nearly  baked  to 
death  on  the  stove ;  and  now,  in  spite  of  everything,  though  thick 
and  white  with  dust,  it  is  struggling  out  a  fair  little  leaf,  and  has 
the  crisp  sturdy  bearing  of  a  plant  that  means  to  thrive  in  the  world. 
An  oxlip  brought  in  to  fill  up  one  of  the  spaces  left  vacant  by  some 
tulips,  though  paid  far  more  attention,  took  to  the  sulks  long  ago, 
and  finally  jerked  off"  its  flower-beds,  and  went  out  on  strike.  These 
neighbours  remind  me  of  the  nursery  rhyme  : — 

"  Coo,  coo-o-o,  says  the  Dove. 
What  shall  I  do 
To  maintain  my  two-o  ? 
Thwit,  Thwit,  says  the  Wren, 
I've  got  teriy 
And  I'm  bringing  them  up  like  gentltmen." 


'  '  PaorESSoii  Bentley  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  Euca- 
lyptus globulus  and  other  species,  in  the  Museum  in  the  gardens  of  tbe  Koyal 
Boitmic  Society,  Regent's  Park,  on  the  14th  ult.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  are  desirous  of  hecoming  acquainted  with  this  tree,  which  is  said  to  have  the 
virtue  of  purifying  the  air  of  miasmatic  districts,  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  and  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  South 
U^ensington. 
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CULTIVATION  OF    COCKSCOMBS. 

BY    THOJIAS    TEUSSLEE,    EDMONTON,    N. 

HE  cultivation  of  cockscombs  sufficiently  good  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  conservatory  during  the  autumn, 
is  in  reality  very  simple,  and  all  the  details  can  be 
described  in  a  very  few  words.  To  grow  them  for 
exhibition  is  quite  another  matter,  for  a  more  elaborate 
system  is  required  for  the  production  of  large  specimens  than  ia, 
necessary  when  the  plants  are  intended  simply  for  home  decoration. 
Seed  saved  from  a  good  strain  is  a  sine  q^ua  non,  for  the  most 
skilful  cultivator  will  fail  in  producing  good  combs  if  the  seed  is 
obtained  from  an  inferior  strain.  "When  the  seed  is  procured,  sow 
in  a  shallow  pan,  or  in  a  flower-pot,  and  place  in  a  cucumber 
frame,  or  wherever  it  can  have  the  assistance  of  a  brisk  heat,  for  it 
does  not  germinate  readily  in  a  low  temperature.  The  soil  must 
be  kept  in  a  nice  moist  condition,  and  the  plants  potted  off  sepa- 
rately into  three-inch  pots  when  between  one  and  two  inches  in 
height.  Replace  them  in  the  pit,  and  stand  the  pots  close  tof^ether 
and  allow  them  to  remain  until  the  combs  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
At  this  stage  shift  them  into  six-inch  pots,  and  place  them  where 
they  can  be  kept  rather  close,  and  at  the  same  time  be  near  the 
glass.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  them  if  the  pots  are  placed 
upon  a  mild  hotbed,  such  as  a  bed  of  leaves,  or  refuse  hops,  but 
it  is  not  needful  to  prepare  it  specially  for  them.  The  compost 
in  which  they  succeed  most  satisfactorily  is  prepared  by  well  in- 
corporating together  three  parts  of  mellow  tnvty  loam  and  one  part 
each  of  leaf-mould,  and  a  sprinkle  of  silver-sand. 

When  newly-potted- off,  they  will  require  an  occasional  sprinkle 
overhead,  but  when  well  established  they  should  be  syringed  once  a 
day  if  the  weather  is  moderately  bright,  and  this  is  best  done  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  frame  is  closed.  In  hot  summer  weather  they 
may  be  syringed  lightly  morning  and  evening.  They  must  not  be 
saturated  with  water,  but  moderate  sjringings  will  be  found  most 
beneficial  in  keeping  the  red  spider  away  from  the  foliao-e  to 
which  this  pest  is  decidedly  partuil.  The  soil  also  must  be  main- 
tained in  a  moderately  moist  condition,  and  as  soon  as  the  six-inch 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  remain  are  well  filled  with  roots,  liquid 
manure  may  be  appHed  twice  a-week  until  the  combs  are  fully 
developed.  The  most  essential  point  is  not  to  keep  them  in  the 
small  pots  until  the  combs  can  be  seen,  and  to  have  them  close  to 
the  glass  for  _  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  dwarf,  for  leggy  plants 
are  most  unsightly  in  appearance,  as  compared  with  those  havino- 
stems  only  a  few  inches  in  length.  " 


The  Potato  Prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  and  Son  last  year  and 
referred  to  in  the  Floral  World  for  March  last,  exercised  such  a  healthy  influence 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  that  the  same  firm  has  determined  to  ofier  this 
year  prizes  for  the  same  potatoes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1500  dollars  and 
the  area  of  competition  has  been  extended,  so  as  to  enable  cultivators  on  this  side 
or  the  Atlantic  to  compete. 
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PUCHSU,   MBS.   H.     CANKELL. 
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FUCHSIA,  MES.  H.  CANNELL. 

>HIS  splendid  fuchsia,  now  in  course  of  distribution,  may 
fairly  be  considered  one  of  the  most  meritorious  of 
florists'  flowers  introduced  this  season,  and  the  very  finest 
fuchsia  in  its  class.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  double 
white  corolla  flowers,  and  it  surpasses  all  yet  in  commerce 
in  the  larger  size,  and  more  perfect  form  of  its  flowers,  and  its  free 
branching  habit.  The  flowers,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  are  large 
and  of  splendid  form,  the  broad  leathery  bright  red  sepals  being 
beautifully  reflexed,  and  the  white  corolla,  full,  of  great  depth  and 
perfect  form.  Its  excellent  habit  is  one  of  its  principal  recommenda- 
tions, for  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  habit  of  the  varieties  in  the 
same  class  is  such  as  to  render  it  most  difficult  to  produce  a  hand- 
some, well-flowered  specimen.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  exhibition  and  general  decoration.  The  illustration  is 
taken  from  a  plant  grown  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Station 
Road,  AVoolwich,  who  holds  the  stock,  and  who  has  moreover  the 
largest  and  most  complete  collection  of  fuchsias  in  the  country. 


THE  EEEN'CH  BREAKFAST  RADISH. 

BY   WILLIAM    COLE, 
Head  Gardener,  Ealing  Part,  Middlesex,  W. 

[,HE  French  breakfast  radish,  so  largely  grown  for  the 
Paris  markets,  is  as  yet  but  little  known  in  this  country 
although  it  is  much  the  best  radish  for  the  table  and 
salad  bowl  yet  introduced  to  cultivation.  It  is  especially 
valuable  in  all  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  send  the 
radishes  to  table  in  a  very  small  state.  The  bulbs  are  oval  in  shape, 
and  can  be  allowed  to  attain  a  usable  size  without  appearing  too 
large,  and  when  they  are  about  half  grown  they  have  a  very  elegant 
appearance,  quite  surpassing  the  long  and  turnip -rooted  varieties. 
They  also  quite  surpass  them  in  delicacy  of  flavour. 

The  French  breakfast  radish  may  be  had  in  the  same  colours  as 
the  turnip-rooted,  namely,  scarlet,  white,  and  scarlet-tipped  white. 
The  last-mentioned  is  the  prettiest  on  the  table,  for  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  bright  red  olive-shaped  bulb  is  pure  white,  and  a  very 
pretty  contrast  is  the  result. 

The  cultivation  of  this  radish  does  not  differ  in  any  way  from 
the  long  and  turnip-rooted  sorts.  It  requires  a  moderately  rich  and 
well  pulverised  soil,  and  for  the  earliest  crop  a  warm  border.  A 
border  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  is  the  most  suitable  position  for 
the  earliest  sowing  out  of  doors  ;  and  for  keeping  the  frost  out  of 
the  beds  sown  very  early,  a  covering  of  straw  is  most  useful,  but  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  remove  it  before  the  young  plants 
are  drawn.  The  crops  sown  after  the  early  part  of  April  will  require 
no  such  protection,  but  proper  precautions  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  birds  off,  for  the  sparrows  and  the  finches  are  very  partial  to  the 
seed,  and  the  young  and  tender  plants  also  just  as  they  are  pushing 
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tlirougli  the  soil.  For  the  later  supplies  a  cool,  sbady  position  must 
be  selected,  for  when  grown  in  a  hot  and  dry  situation  during  the 
summer  season,  radishes  are  usually  stringy  and  very  pungent.  The 
soil  cannot  well  be  too  rich,  provided  the  manure  with  which  it  is 
dressed  is  well  decomposed.  Liberal  dressings  of  powdery  leaf-mould 
will  be  also  useful  in  promoting  a  rapid  and  succulent  growth. 

They  are  most  delicate  in  flavour  when  of  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
but  they  may  be  used  when  full  grown,  for  they  retain  their  mild 
succulent  flavour  until  the  last. 


BLUE  ELOWERED  GERANIUMS. 

BY  GEOEGE  OOBDON. 

iLTHOUGrH  we  have  no  geraniums  with  flowers  of  the 
same  hue  as   the   well-known  Delphinium  formosum, 
some  of  the  zonal  varieties  introduced  within  the  last 
few  years  produce  flowers  of  such  a  decided  blue  tone 
that  they  constitute  a  distinct  and  most  beautiful  class 
of  themselves.     Tliese  vai-ieties  are  of  immense  value  for  the  con- 
servatory, for  they  are  remarkably  attractive,  and  present  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  scarlet,  pink,  and  white  varieties.      The   most 
important  of  these  varieties  have  been  raised  by  Dr.  Denny,  who,  as 
was   stated  in  the  Floeal  Woeld  for  December  last,  has  devoted 
for  several  years  past  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  zonals.     That  beautiful  variety,  Imogen,  which 
was  figured  in  the  number  referred  to,  is  the   nearest  approach  to 
blue  we  have  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  in  commerce,  and  we  must  therefore 
wait  for  it.     The  best  of  those  which  may  at  once  be  procured  is 
Nelson  and  this  is  so  thoroughly  beautiful  that  it  should  form  part 
of  the  smallest  collection ;  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  exceedingly  good, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  fine  form,  s])lendid  quality,  and  exceedingly 
rich,  the  colour  a  lovely  shade  of  blue-tinted  magenta ;  the  petals  of 
the  flowers  possess  the  important  property  of  being  more  persistent 
than  those  of  many  other  varieties  belonging  to  this  section,  which 
adds  very  considerably  to  its  value.     lanthe,  one  of  the  first   of  the 
blue-tinted  varieties  selected  from  Dr.  Denny's  seed-bed,  still  remains 
one  of  the  best,  for  the  flowers  are  of  good  shape,  rich  in  colour,  and 
produced  in  the  most  profuse  manner.     These  varieties  raised  by  Dr. 
Denny  are  sent  out  by  Mr.  Copeliii,  Tyssen  Street  Nursery,  Hackney. 
Several  very  beautiful  varieties  belonging  to  this  section  have 
Tbeen  distributed  by  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Woolwich.     One  of  the  flrst 
of  these  was  Madame  Mezard  which,  although  very  beautiful,  is 
surpassed   by  those   already   mentioned.     MearVs-ease   is  a  dwarf- 
growino-  variety,  producing  a  profusion  of  small  trusses  of  flowers  of 
the  most  perfect  shape  ;  the  colour  is  a  deep  rich  crimson  suftlised 
with  a  lovely  bluish  purple  shade.     3Irs.  Blizard  differs  materially 
from  all  the  other  blue-tinted  flowers,  for  the  colour  is  a  distinct 
shade  of  bluish  pink,  quite   surpassing  Blue  Bell  and  others  of  the 
same  character,     ill)-.  Chandler  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  of 
the  class,  the  flowers  are  of  good  quality,  of  comparatively  large 
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size  and  freely  produced.  Peabodij  and  Purple  Prince,  two  varieties 
also  sent  out  by  Mr.  Caunell,  are  both  exceedingly  good  and  in  every 
way  desirable.  The  lovely  blue  tint  of  the  flowers  is  brought  out 
more  prominently  during  the  autumn  season,  when  they  are  of 
special  value  for  decorative  purposes  and  supplying  cut  flowers  for 
vases  indoors  ;  to  have  them  in  perfection  from  the  end  of  September 
to  the  end  of  I^ovember,  when  there  are  but  few  flowers  to  brighten 
up  the  conservatory,  is  not  by  any  means  difficult.  Autumn-struck 
plants  of  moderate  strength  should  be  selected  in  the  second  or 
third  week  in  May  and  shifted  into  five-inch  pots,  and  placed  upon 
a  bed  of  coal-ashes  in  an  open  position  out  of  doors ;  by  the  end  of 
July  they  will  have  filled  the  pots  nicely  with  roots,  and  should  then 
be  shifted  into  others  one  or  two  sizes  larger ;  the  best  course  is  to 
put  the  strongest  plants  into  eight-inch  and  the  others  into  six-inch 
pots  ;  let  them  be  well  drained,  and  use  a  compost  consisting  of 
turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  ;  frequent  stoppings  will  be  neces- 
sary, the  last  stopping  being  done  a  fortnight  or  so  before  the  final 
shift.  The  flower-buds  must  be  removed  until  the  second  or  third 
week  in  September,  for  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  exhaust  them- 
selves with  flowering  in  the  summer  they  will  not  bloom  satisfac- 
torily during  the  autumn  ;  they  must  be  liberally  supplied  with 
water  when  growing  freely,  but  proper  caution  must  be  exercised 
when  they  are  newly  potted,  and,  as  autumn  approaches,  to  guard 
against  their  being  overwatered.  Remove  them  indoors  after  the 
second  week  in  September,  and  maintain  a  temperature  of  50°,  and 
a  rather  dry  atmosphere  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  caterpillars,  for  it  is  then  they  are  most  trouble- 
some ;  if  any  of  the  leaves  are  eaten,  examine  without  delay  the 
underside  of  all  the  leaves  on  the  plant  until  the  depredator  has 
been  caught  and  destroyed. 

Those  to  whom  the  cost  of  the  plants  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
consequence  may  do  very  well  by  purchasing  rooted  cuttings,  which 
are  very  much  cheaper  than  the  established  plants,  are  quite  as 
suitable  for  the  present  purpose  if  procured  early  ;  moreover,  as 
they  can  be  sent  by  post  for  a  few  pence  per  dozen,  the  cost 
of  carriage,  which  is  frequently  more  than  the  value  of  the  plants, 
is  practically  saved.  There  are  only  a  few  nurserymen  who  supply 
rooted  cuttings  in  the  manner  here  described,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  Mr.  Canuell,  who  sends  out  immense  quan- 
tities of  plants  in  this  way  every  year,  many  of  them  going  to 
America,  Australia,  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  world. 


COLETJS,  THE  SHAH. 

fjNE  of  the  most  beautiful  coleus  in  cultivation,  and  re- 
markable for  its  exceedingly  rich  and  distinct  style 
of  colouring.  The  leaves,  instead  of  being  veined  or 
margined,  as  in  the  case  of  those  with  which  we  are 
well  acquainted,  have  one  half  of  the  blade  deep 
crimson,  and  the  other  bright  golden  yellow,  ia  the  manner  shown 
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in  the  accompanying  illustration.     Lady  Burrell  and  Tri/oni,  which 
were  introduced  two  years  ago,  were  of  the  same  character,  but  the 


COLEUS,  THE     SHAH. 


yellow  did  not  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  leaves,  and  was  leas 
constant,  for  it  frequently  disappeared  altogether  during  the  winter 
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and  did  not  appear  again  until  the  plants  had  attained  a  considerable 
size  and  become  pot-bound.  In  the  case  of  TIw  Shah,  the  leaves 
retain  their  peculiarity  of  marking  throughout  the  season,  and  when 
the  plants  are  in  a  small  state  and  in  full  growth,  neatly  grown 
plants  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance  in  the  conservatory.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  introductions  of  the  3'ear,  and  as  it  is 
very  cheap  we  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  The  following  are  the  best  varieties  of 
coleus  in  cultivation,  namely,  The  Shah,  Golden  Gem,  Brilliant, 
Favourite,  Croivn  Jewel,  Verschaffeiti  Improved. 


MULTIPLICATION  OF  TRICOLOR  GERANIUMS. 


jHE  tricolor  mania  has  not  yet  reached  its  height,  so  the 
trade  are  safe  with  their  enormous  stocks,  and  amateurs 
are  rowing  with  the  stream  in  all  their  labours  of 
raising  and  multiplying.  Dr.  Denny's  formula?  for 
breeding,  and  Mr.  Grieve's  capital  book  on  the  treat- 
ment of  tricolors  ia  general,  will  serve  as  stroke  and  helm  to  guide 
the  boat  to  its  proper  destination.  But  the  subject  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted ;  like  the  conjuror's  bottle,  we  may  get  a  wee  drop  of  some- 
thing good  out  of  it  after  it  has  gone  all  round  ;  and  this  time  I 
shall  say  something  about  propagating,  which  the  devotees  may 
read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,  to  the  possible  increase  of 
their  tricolored  favourites.  We  use  the  term  "  tricolor  "  conven- 
tionally ;  for  all  scientific  purposes  in  this  connection  it  is  abolished. 
It  is  useful  because  universally  understood— a  common  merit,  by  the 
way,  of  inexact  language.  I  have  just  been  reading  an  account  of 
the  English  oak-galls  {Cj/nips  Kollari),  and  the  author  has  informed 
me  that  these  galls  are  "  monotholasmous,"  which,  after  a  brief  but 
sharp  mental  agony,  resulting  in  the  resurrection  in  my  mind  of 
some  ancient  scraps  of  philology  that  have  long  been  forgotten,  I 
discovered  to  mean  that  in  each  gall  there  is  only  one  insect.  It  I 
find  a  man  can  spell  and  pronounce  and  define  offhand  the  word 
■"pusillanimity,"  I  take  off  my  hat  and  promise  him  the  first  pro- 
motion to  a  high  scholastic  sinecure  that  falls  in  ray  way,  such  as 
Professor  of  Jaw-breaking  in  the  University  of  Nonsense.  For 
scientific  purposes  we  have  done  with  the  word  "  tricolor,"  but  it  is 
as  good  as  ever  for  the  use  of  continental  nationalities,  whether 
represented  by  our  organ-grinders,  or  the  nobility  of  Leicester 
Square.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is  as  good  as  ever,  and  we  shall 
go  on  defying  the  proprieties  of  terminology  and  all  other  proprieties 
that  are  in  the  way  of  a  direct  blow  at  the  thing  to  be  struck. 

The  subject  which  concerns  ten  thousand  amateurs  much  more 
than  the  name  or  the  origin  of  a  tricolor,  is  the  multiplication  of  it 
ad  lib.  and  ad  inf.  The  practice  that  prevails  is  bad,  for  it  is  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  these  plants  may  be  treated  as  their  dark- 
xoned  and  green-leaved  brethren,  the  "  cabbages  "  of  the  class  ;  but 
iis  they  want  more  time,  it  is  better  to  begin  in  spring  than  in  autumn, 
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If  you  intend  to  buy,  huy  now.  You  cannot  see  tlie  colours  to  ad- 
vantage in  spring,  but  mayhap  you  know  what  you  want,  and  if  in 
the  dark  on  a  point  tlie  "  Garden  Oracle  "  may  lielp  you.  This  is, 
say  the  first  week  in  April ;  the  plants  are  growing,  we  have  the 
prospect  of  six  months'  sunshine,  suitable  for  building  up  the  con- 
stitution of  a  tricolor.  Put  your  plants  in  the  sunniest  house  you 
have,  give  plenty  of  air,  and  if  they  will  not  furnish  cuttings  instanter, 
you  will  not  have  to  wait  long. 

Now  as  to  the  way.  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  the  very  best 
way.  Make  a  bed  close  to  the  glass  in  a  sunny  house.  A  large 
shallow  wooden  box  will  do.  Far  better  is  a  bed  of  earth  within  a 
brick  wall,  such  as  in  some  houses  pot-plants  are  placed  on,  with 
pebbles  or  coal-ashes  for  a  surfacing.  Better  to  make  a  bed  rather 
than  trust  to  pots  and  pans.  It  must  be  six  inches  deep,  and  consist 
of  equal  parts  quite  rotten  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  sharp  sand  well 
mixed  together.  In  this  mixture  the  tricolors  will  root  in  a  way  to 
indicate  that  to  them  it  is  a  discovery  and  a  delight.  There  is  to  be 
no  bottom-heat,  but  a  little  husbanding  of  sun-heat  may  be  prudent, 
especially  until  we  get  a  little  way  into  May.  Get  rid  of  all  old 
notions  about  propagating,  and  go  to  work  just  as  I  advise.  I  well 
know  what  Seneca  says,  Dediscit  animus  sero  qv,od  didicit  diu ;  but 
it  must  be  done  if  you  want  tricolors.  "When  this  bed  has  been 
watered,  and  had  a  little  time  to  settle,  begin  to  cut  wherever  you 
can  take  a  two-inch  length  without  spoiling  a  plant.  There  are  two 
ways  to  make  cuttings  for  this  bed.  The  rather  softish  tops  of 
shoots  of  an  inch  long  or  so  must  not  be  cut  smaller ;  plant  them 
firmly  in  the  bed,  and  they  will  soon  be  plants.  Stout  ripe  pieces 
may  be  cut  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  leaves ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  bit  of  wood  and  one  leaf  are  enough  to  make  a  plant.  Never 
remove  a  leaf  if  you  can  fix  your  cutting  firmly  without  burying  a 
leaf  or  a  leaf-stalk  ;  rather  than  do  this  take  a  leaf  off;  but  I  think 
he  would  be  a  poor  bungler  who  would  ever  have  to  take  oflf  a  leaf, 
unless  it  happened  to  be  a  dead  leaf,  and  that  is  better  off"  than  on. 
It  is  perhaps,  not  needless  information  to  say,  that  a  leaf  taken  off" 
cannot  be  put  on  again ;  it  prepares  us  to  understand  the  maxim  of 
Publius  Sjrus,  Deliberanduvi  est  diu,  quod  sialuendem  semel.  I  say 
nothing  about  what  you  are  to  do  with  them  when  rooted,  for  that 
is  another  subject.  But  let  us  shift  the  scene  to  the  opening  of 
June,  and  then  let  us  begin  again. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  any  and  every  tricolor  can  be  as  well 
struck  in  a  sunny  border  as  a  Tom  Thumb,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  they  want  more  time.  Begin,  therefore,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
and  if  the  weather  is  cold,  put  mats  or  flower-pots  over  them  at 
night ;  but  not  in  the  common  border,  mind,  for  that  may  consist 
of  clay,  or  putty,  or  pudding  ;  malce  a  harder  for  them,  a  sunny  border 
under  a  wall ;  put  on  a  foot  depth  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  sand, 
leaf-mould,  and  cocoa-nut  fibre ;  no  harm  if  one  part  of  very  old 
hotbed  manure  be  added.  A  little  turfy  loam — no  harm  if  mellow 
and  yellow.  Slope  it  up  to  the  wall  above  the  level,  and  there  dib 
away  as  fast  as  you  can  get  bits  to  dib  ;  they  will  be  all  plants  in 
August  fit  for  potting  to  go  through  the  winter. 
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It  is  a  long  time  since  grafting  was  proposed  in  these  pages,  but 
very  few  have  profited  by  the  recommendation.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
about  the  grafting  ;  but  if  people  will  not  do  it,  tlie  loss  is  not  mine, 
but  theirs.     Now  I  propose  hudcUng, 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  that,  my  cat  ?  " 

In  about  five  years,  perhaps,  with  the  aid  of  fifty  articles  and  a  hun- 
dred demonstrations,  budding  may  find  favour ;  for  the  present,  no 
doubt,  I  am  thrashing  the  wind.  !N"ever  mind — boruto  thrash,  so  thrash 
away.  How  do  we  bud  them,  you  ask,  perhaps  ?  Just  in  the  same 
way  as  budding  roses  ;  the  leaf  is  all  removed,  and  the  leaf  stalk  is  left. 
Select  a  place  on  the  stock  where  a  variegated  shoot  would  be  in  an 
advantageous  position.  Cut  out  your  bud,  and  do  not  peel  it.  Cut 
it  as  a  miniature  graft — a  little  wedge  ;  make  a  notch  in  the  stock 
to  receive  it,  insert  it,  press  it  close,  and  make  it  fit  exactly,  and  just 
pass  one  thin  strip  of  soft  bast  above  and  below  the  stalk,  and  tie 
tenderly.  A  moist  propagating-house  or  pit  is  the  place  in  which  to 
promote  the  union,  which  will  take  place  instanter.  As  the  bud 
grows  remove  the  wild  growth,  or  merely  stop  it  back,  so  as  by 
degrees  to  direct  into  the  graft  the  whole  of  the  sap.  If  for  no 
other  purpose,  this  is  worth  adopting  to  make  standards,  which 
hitherto  have  been  curiosities,  but  which  the  spirit  of  the  time 
demands  shall  become  common  ;  that  is  to  say,  common  in  the  sense 
of  being  understood  by  all  leaders  of  taste  and  practice.  As  to  the 
possible  breadth  of  range  in  choice  of  stocks  and  grafts,  I  have  little 
to  say.  Seedling  zonal  stocks  will  take  buds  and  grafts  of  any  and 
every  zonal  variety,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I  have  never 
tried  a  zonal  on  a  -large-flowering  variety  (P.  speciosa),  and  I  leave 
it  to  such  as  have  time  and  taste  for  experiments,  and  who  also 
believe  them  to  be  worth  attempting,  which  I  do  not,  except  merely 
that  we  never  know  what  may  be  the  value  and  use  of  a  new  fact. 

S.  H. 
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Next  came  fresh  Api-ill  full  of  lusty  hed, 

And  wanton  as  a  kid  whose  horne  new  buds  : 

Upon  a  Bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 

Europa  floting  through  th'  Argolick  fluds  ; 

His  homes  were  gilden  all  with  golden  studs, 

And  garnished  with  garlonds  goodly  dight 

Of  all  the  fairest  flowres  and  freshest  buds 

Which  th'  earth  brings  forth  ;  and  wet  he  seem'd  in  sight 

With  waves,  through  which  he  waded  for  his  Love's  delight. 

Spensek. 

imiNG-  this  month  there  will  be  no  lack  of  flowers,  for 
all  the  early- flowering  plants  are  now  coming  freely 
into  bloom.  In  the  garden  we  shall  have  in  abundance 
aubrietias,  alyssums,  candytufts,  alpine,  and  other  wall- 
flowers, American  cowslips,  gentians,  primroses,  forget- 
me-nots,  catchflys,  hyacinths,  tulips,  violas,  and  the  early-flowering 
pansies. 

April. 
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The  garden- work  of  April  includes  the  plantinEr  of  evergreens.  The 
potting  and  hardening  off  of  tender  plants  intended  for  the  summer 
display  in  the  flower-garden,  the  pricking-off  of  tender  annuals,  and 
the  sowing  of  hardy  annuals  in  the  open  border.  The  pricking  off 
and  planting  out  of  vegetable  crops  raised  under  glass,  and  the 
sowing  of  the  main  crops  of  vegetables  in  gardens  in  which,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  weather  it  could  not  be  done  last  month,  must 
also  receive  instant  attention.  The  general  shifting  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  and  the  shifting  and  top-dressing  of  orchida- 
ceous plants,  are  amongst  the  important  matters  requiring  attention 
indoors. 

Flower  Garden. — The  present  month  is  most  favourable  for 
sowing  seeds  of  biennials  and  perennials,  and  also  annuals  for  late 
blooming ;  thin  out  those  already  up,  and  transplant.  Finish 
dividing  and  planting  herbaceous  plants.  Prepare  the  flower  bed 
for  the  summer  bedders,  and  plant  hardy  things  at  once.  AYalks 
•should  be  thoroughly  rolled  to  make  them  firm  for  the  summer ; 
and  grass  plots  dressed,  to  give  everything  an  air  of  neatness  and 
order. 

GrEEENHOUSE.  —  This  structure  will  now  be  gay  with  Acacias, 
Azaleas,  Aphelexis,  Blandfordias,  Chorozemas,  Cinerarias,  Eiios- 
temons,  Khododendrons,  and  Calceolarias.  Give  plenty  of  air  to 
prevent  the  plants  drawing,  and  shade  during  the  bright  sunshine, 
to  enable  the  flowers  to  retain  freshness  as  long  as  possible.  Plants 
of  all  kinds  will  now  require  increased  supplies  of  water  ;  those  in 
iiower  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  this  element,  or 
the  flowers  will  soon  drop.  Sow  primulas  and  cinerarias  for  early 
bloom,  and  place  the  seed  pans  in  a  shady  corner  until  the  plants 
are  up.  Cytisus  should  be  pruned  into  shape  immediately  they  go 
out  of  flower,  and  directly  they  break,  repotted.  Autumn-struck 
and  old  plants  of  fuchsias  will  require  shifting  into  larger  pots. 
Keep  the  whole  of  the  plants  in  a  brisk  growing  temperature,  well 
syringed  and  pinched,  as  required.  Remove  cinerarias  going  out  of 
bloom  to  a  cold  frame,  if  oftsets  are  required.  Verbenas  and  petu- 
nias struck  now,  and  grown  on,  will  be  useful  for  flowering  in  the 
autumn.  Pot  hard-wooded  plants  that  require  a  shift,  and  harden 
off  those  that  have  finished  their  growth,  preparatory  to  going  out 
of  doors  for  the  summer. 

Stove.  —  Clerodendrons,  Ixoras,  Eondeletias,  and  a  number  of 
other  stove  plants,  will  now  be  coming  freely  into  bloom,  as  also 
a  large  number  of  orchids.  Achimenes  and  gloxinias,  repot  before 
they  get  pot-bound.  Keep  the  former  near  the  glass,  to  prevent 
them  drawing.  Continue  to  shift  orchids  that  require  repotting,  and 
divide  those  the  stock  of  which  it  is  desired  to  increase.  Maintain 
a  thoroughly  moist  atmosphere  by  throwing  plenty  of  water  on  the 
floor,  but  avoid  syringing  them  for  the  present.  Shut  up  early,  and 
use  as  little  fire-heat  as  possible.  Train  specimen  plants  of  a 
climbing  habit,  such  as  Stephanotis,  as  fast  as  they  make  new 
growth,  to  prevent  their  getting  out  of  form.  All  the  plants  that 
require  a  shift  must  have  it  at  once,  as  better  growth  will  be  made 
in  the  fresh  soil  than  that  which  is  now  worn  out. 
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Kitchen  Gaeden. — Plant  out  cabbage,  and  lettuce,  and  cauli- 
flowers from  the  frames.  Sow  beet, broccoli,  cabbage,  cardoons,  carrots, 
celeraic,  celery  for  late  crop,  chicory,  endive,  parsnips,  salsafy,  scor- 
zonera  /or  main  crops.  Also  sow  lettuce,  radishes,  cress,  mustard,  spi- 
nach, turnips,  peas,  and  other  vegetables  for  successional  crops.  Plant 
out  crops  from  the  seed-beds  when  large  enough.  Keep  the  hoe  at 
work  amongst  crops  of  all  kinds.  Earth  up  and  stick  peas,  to  pre- 
vent their  getting  blown  about.  Prepare  trenches  for  celery,  and 
put  at  least  six  inches  of  good  rotten  manure  in  the  bottom,  and 
just  cover  with  soil.  The  spaces  between  the  rows  may  be  occupied 
with  lettuces  and  radishes.  Seakale  for  forcing  can  be  raised  in  one 
season,  if  the  small  side-roots  or  "  thongs "  are  now  planted  in 
rows  in  good  rich  soil.  All  salading,  such  as  lettuce,  endive,  and 
radishes,  must  have  rich  soil  after  this  season.  Potatoes  in  heavy 
cold  soils  must  now  be  planted.  Protect  early  kinds  now  peeping 
through  the  ground  by  drawing  a  little  soil  over  them. 

Fruit  Garde:^^. — Continue  to  protect  peaches  and  nectarines  ; 
care,  however,  must  be  exercised,  so  that  the  young  growth  is  not 
drawn  weak  and  spindly  through  too  thick  a  covering.  If  blinds 
of  tiffany  or  canvas  are  used,  roll  them  up  during  the  day,  but  where 
branches  of  fir  or  fern  are  used,  about  half  the  quantity  should  now 
be  taken  off.  Thin  out  apricots,  and  disbud  ;  but  proceed  cautiously 
and  gradually,  so  as  not  to  produce  too  great  a  check.  Lay  long 
litter  from  the  stable  between  the  strawberry  rows,  which  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  strengthening  the  plants  with  the  salts 
washed  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  fruit  clean.  Eemove 
all  runners  that  are  not  wanted  for  layering. 

Forcing. — Cucumbers  and  melons  must  be  carefullly  handled 
just  now.  Shut  up  early  in  the  day,  and  give  the  foliage  a  moderate 
syringing  before  doing  so.  See  that  the  bed  is  a  proper  degree  of 
moisture  throughout  its  depth,  and  if  it  requires  watering,  use 
water  at  a  temperature  of  75°.  "Where  the  bottom-heat  is  supplied 
entirely  by  fire-heat,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  point 
in  their  culture.  Pay  frequent  attention  to  stopping,  training,  and 
regulating  the  shoots.  Fertilize  the  female  flowers  of  the  melon. 
The  temperature  of  the  various  vineries  must  be  gradually  increased 
as  the  days  lengthen,  and  the  sun  gains  power.  As  the  fruit  of  the 
figs  begins  to  swell,  increase  the  moisture  and  heat.  Peaches  and 
nectarines  will  now  be  making  considerable  progress.  The  night 
temperature  should  now  range  at  about  60°  or  65°,  with  a  rise  of  ten 
degrees  during  the  day.  Disbud,  tie  in  the  roots,  and  thin  the 
fruit,  as  may  be  necessary.  The  last  operation  must  be  performed 
with  a  sparing  hand,  as  the  stoning  process  is  a  critical  time  for 
these  fruits  to  go  through.  Syringe  twice  a  day,  and  keep  the 
borders  properly  watered.  Pines  ripening  off  must  have  a  rather 
dry  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  of  80°  or  85°,  with  an  extra  five 
degrees  by  the  aid  of  the  sun.  Those  shifted  recently  must  not  have 
much  water  until  the  pots  begin  to  get  full  of  roots. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Auriculas  will  now  require  more  water; 
shade  from  strong  sunshine.  Turn  out  the  whole  of  the  bedding- 
plants  into  cradles,  where  they  can  be  protected  with  mats,  if  the 

ApriU 
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frames  are  required  for  other  purposes ;  if  not,  draw  off  the  lights, 
except  during  frosts.  Herbs,  tomatoes,  vegetable  marrows,  etc., 
must  receive  lull  exposure  to  the  external  air,  to  enable  them  to  go 
out  sturdy  and  strong.  Prepare  the  frames  for  growiog  summer 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  chilies.  Plants  requiring  to  be  grown  on 
briskly  should  be  shut  up  earh',  and  have  a  skiff  with  the  syringe 
before  the  lights  are  shut  down  for  the  nisht. 


JS^EW  BOOKS. 

NE  of  the  most  important  books  relating  to  plants  that  has 
been  published  for  many  a  mouth  past  is  the  Treasury 
of  Botany,  in  part  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Lindley,  and 
completed  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  the  well-known  curator  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  The  new  and  revised  edition  of  this 
work,  in  two  compact  and  beautifully-printed  volumes,  is  as  genuine 
a  "  treasury  ''  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  and  in 
respect  of  fulness,  comprehensiveness,  accuracy,  and  convenience  of 
arrangement  it  stands  alone,  for  in  plain  truth  there  is  no  other 
such  book  iu  the  market.  The  matter  is  arranged  iu  dictionary 
form,  and  the  entries  include  all  known  orders  and  all  known  genera, 
inclusive  of  cryptogamia  ;  one  proper  consequence  being  that  in- 
formation desired  is  easily  found,  and  the  information  is  always 
copious  enough  for  general  purposes.  lucidentally  horticultural  as 
well  as  botanical  subjects  obtain  attention,  and  the  plants  known  to 
commerce  for  their  products,  such  as  foods,  spices,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
treated  with  a  view  to  furnish  both  trader  and  consumer  with  useful 
information.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  ornamental  plates  and 
explanatory  woodcuts,  and  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  respectable 

house  of  Longmans  and  Co. Dr.  Hartwir/s  Polar  World  is  a  fine 

addition  to  his  handsome  octavo  series  of  works  on  physical  geography 
and  natural  history.  It  presents  in  a  most  agreeable  form  an  im- 
mense body  of  information  on  arctic  and  antarctic  exploration  and 
discovery,  and  recounts  the  histories  of  the  races  of  men  that  inhabit 
the  polar  lands,  as  well  as  the  animals  and  plants,  the  mountains, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  scenic  curiosities  of  those  remote  regions  of  the 
globe.      Eor  the  family  library   we    have   no    such   books   as  Dr. 

Hartwig's. The  new  illustrated  paper.  The  Fictorial  World,  has 

made  a  grand  beginning,  and  we  wish  it  a  great  and  continued 
success.  A  first-class  picture  newspaper,  at  half  the  price  hitherto 
charged  for  such  a  work,  is  a  bold  venture  that  cannot  fail  to  find 
an  appreciative  public.  In  spirit  the  paper  is  generous  and  broad, 
free  from  party  politics,  and  its  nevrs  so  carefully  selected,  that  it 
may  safely  be  left  on  the  table  for  the  young  people.  Ito  pictures  are, 
of  course,  its  main  attraction,  and  they  are  such  as  are  required  in  a 
publication  competing  with  two   of  the  most  successful  ventures  of 

modern  times. A  new  edition  of  the  Rose  Booh  is  now  at  the 

service  of  the  public.     It  has  been  in  great  part  rewritten,  in  order 
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to  include  the  various  matters  that  have  acquired  importance  in  con- 
nection with  rose-growing  during  the  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  original  was  produced.  The  work  has  had  so  large  a  sale, 
and  is  still  in  such  every-day  request,  that  we  felt  bound  to  spare 
no  trouble  to  render  it,  so  far  aa  we  knew  how,  the  best  book  of  its 
class  before  the  public.  Whether  we  have  succeeded  or  not  is  for 
others  to  judge,  and,  no  doubt,  the  reviewers  will  scrutinize  it 
closely,  and  speak  Avithout  hesitation  of  its  merits. 


HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 


^HE  Anniyeksary  Festival  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  is 
fixed  for  Tliursday,  July  2,  under  the  Presidency,  as  announced  in  our 
last  issue,  of  Alfred  de  Rothscliild,  Esq.  The  great  Eose  Show  at 
South  Kensington  ■will  be  held  the  day  previous,  and  as  several  of  the 
intending  exhibitors  have  promised  to  send  their  plants  and  flowers  to 
the  London  Tavern  for  the  decoration  of  the  tables  and  rooms,  this  festival  is 
likely  to  he  of  more  interest  than  usual. 

Mk.  Albert  Muller,  F.R.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  the  well-known  entomological  writer, 
has  been  .ippointed  Director  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Basle. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Eoyal  Nurseries,  Slough,  had  the  honour  of  providing 
a  grand  display  of  flowering  and  fine  foliage  plants  at  the  Windsor  Station  of  the 
South-Western  Eailway,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgli  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  plants  and 
flowers  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  reception-rooms  in  the  Castle. 

Mr.  Harrt  Yeitch,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  V^eitch  and  Sons,  King's  Eoad, 
Chelsea,  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  her  Majesty,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
arrival  of  tho  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  at  Windsor,  two  bouquets,  one  of 
them  being  intended  for  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  presented  by  the  Queen 
on  her  arrival.  At  the  same  time,  a  third  bouquet  was  presented  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  who  was  with  the  Queen. 

The  Chiswick  Trials  of  flowers  this  year  will  embrace  New  Pelargoniums 
for  bedding  purposes  ;  pink  and  rose-coloured  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  pot-culture  ; 
Fuchsias  as  pot  plants  ;  Pentstemons ;  flowering  Begonias ;  and  bedding  Violas 
and  Pansies.  Those  who  possess  novelties  they  desire  to  have  tested,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  willing  to  render  aid  in  making  the  collection  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, are  desired  to  send  plants  without  delay  to  Mr.  Barron,  gardener-in-chief, 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

TuE  Cercle  Lyonnaise  will  hold  a  great  Horticultural  Exhibition  on  the  17tb, 
18th,  19Lh,  and  20th  of  September  next. 

The  JIidland  Counties  Horticultural  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  lower 
grounds,  Birmingham,  i'rom  Jaly  7  to  July  10,  appears  likely  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant gathering  of  the  year.  His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  has  signified 
his  intention  of  becoming  one  of  the  patrons,  and  the  schedule  of  prizes  which  has 
been  recently  issued  is  unusually  liberal  and  comprehensive. 

A  Hyacinth,  with  no  less  than  ten  well-developed  spikes,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  month.  The  bulb  producing  this  unusual  number  of  spikes  was 
one  of  a  number  of  Norma,  grown  for  the  embellishment  of  the  building  by  Mr.  T. 
Williams,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  indoor  garden  department.  The  flowers 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  170,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  huge  bouquet. 

Gbevillea  rosmarinifolia. — This  very  handsome  Protead,  has  proved  quite 
hardy  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  at  Combe  Wood,  near  King- 
stcn-on-Thames.  It  was  in  bloom  at  the  end  of  February,  and  its  pretty  red  and 
yellow  flowers  had  a  most  attractive  appearance.  Our  readers  may  make  note  of 
this  shrub  as  being  specially  adapted  for  "  kind  climates." 

The  Eoyal  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh  was,  we  learn  from  the  report 
recently  issued,  visited  last  year  by  78,932  persons, 

Messrs.  Do">a'nie,  Laird,  and  Laing's  exhibition  of  hyacinths,  which  ooened 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  21st  ult.,  is,  as  usual,  remarkably  good,  and  it  has 
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proved  a  great  source  of  attraction  to  the  visitors.  It  comprises  a  splendid  display  of 
hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus,  and  forced  shrubs.  According  to  the  present  arrange- 
ments it  -will  remain  open  until  the  3rd  instant. 

Amebican  Sundem-s. — Mrs.  Mary  Treat  publishes  in  the  American  Naturalist 
for  December,  1873,  a  remarkable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  seusitive- 
ness  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sundew,  her  experiments  being  chiefly  made  on  the  large 
American  species,  Uroserafiliformis,  the  leaves  of  which  capture  and  kill  moths 
and  butterflies  two  inches  across.  Her  observations  are  in  accordance  with  those 
already  recorded  on  English  species,  that  the  motion  of  the  glands  is  excited  only 
by  organic  substances,  or  if  for  a  very  short  time  by  mineral  substances,  that  the 
excitement  passes  off  almost  immediately.  The  most  astonishing  of  her  observa- 
tions is,  however,  that  when  living  flies  are  pinned  at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch 
from  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  the  Uaf  actually  bends  towards  the  insect  until  the 
glands  reach  it  and  suck  its  juices.  Tlie  American  Naturalist  for  January  contains 
an  account  of  Roth's  observations  on  the  irritability  of  the  Sundew,  made  nearly  a 
century  ago. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Caterpillars  on  Geranium  Leaves. — J.  Mancaster. — The  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  caterpillars  which  do  so  much  injury  to  the  leaves  of  your  geraniums,  is 
to  examine  the  underside  of  the  leaves  occasionally,  and  search  for  the  caterpillars 
and  destroy  them  when  found.  It  is  of  necessity  tedious  work,  but  with  a  mode- 
rate  amount  of  perseverance  is  sure  to  succeed.  Any  leaf  showing  signs  of  injury 
should  be  examined  at  once,  for  the  marauder  can  generally  be  found  underneath. 

C.  N.  Lvxmore. — The  Amaiew's  Greenhovse  will  afford  all  the  information 
that  could  be  desired,  on  the  cultivation  of  greenhouse  and  conservatory  plants, 
and  the  Amateur's  Flou-er  Oarden  contains  similar  information  on  the  cultivation 
of  garden  flowers  and  bedding  plants,  so  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  as  you 
suggest.  The  price  of  the  first  mentioned  is  six  shillings,  and  of  the  latter  five 
shillings. 

Worms  in  Lawns. — J.  M. — The  best  preparation  for  destroying  the  worms  is 
prepared  as  follows:  Corrosive  sublimate  one  ounce,  common  salt  one  tablespoon- 
ful,  boiling  water  one  pint,  stir  till  dissolved.  Pour  this  mixture  into  nine  gallons 
of  rain  water,  and  with  it  water  the  lawn.  The  best  time  to  use  it  is  immediately 
after  a  shower,  as  the  worms  are  then  near  the  surface,  and  more  quickly  affected 
by  the  mixture.  The  corrosive  sublimate  is,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware 
poisonous. 

Interior  OF  Fern-house. — M.  A.  D.,  Northampton. — Pieces  of  rock  or  broken 
bricks,  formed  into  large  rough  lumps  with  the  aid  of  cement  and  sand,  and  washed 
over  with  a  solution  of  Portland  cement,  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  "  burrs," 
and  iu  precisely  the  same  manner.  If  you  cannot  obtain  stone  or  bricks,  you  will 
of  necessity  have  to  construct  a  wooden  stage  and  grow  the  plants  in  pots. 

Clematis  Montana. —  Oabrielle. — This  Clematis  would  do  very  -well  for  train- 
ing on  the  wall  referred  to,  but  we  should  prefer  Clematis  Jachnanni  or  one  of  the 
varieties  of  the  same  type,  of  which  Star  of  India  and  Ruhro-violacea  may  be 
mentioned  ;  strong  well-established  plants,  which  may  be  procured  for  2s.  6d., 
would  flower  this  year.  A  clematis  grown  in  a  tub  will  last  any  number  provided 
it  is  properly  attended  to  and  top-dressed  or  repotted  annually.  Clematis  grown  in 
pots  may  be  planted  out  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Gymnogrammas,  or  as  they 
are  more  generally  termed,  gold  and  silver  ferns,  cannot  be  recommended  for  closed 
cases.     Adiantums  will  succeed  admirably,  and  may  be  grown  in  pots. 

Clianthus  Dampieri. —  W,  A. — The  plants  may  be  put  in  pots  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  Repot  the  plants  at  once  and  they  will  probably  flower  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  It  will  depend  upon  their  size  now  and  the  progress  they  make  when 
shifted. 

Names  or  Plants. — X. — No.  3,  Bur  Parsley,  Anthriscm  vulgaris  ;  Hares'-ear 
Erysimum,  Erysimum,  orientate  ;  Willow  Lettuce,  Lactuca  saligmi. 

Ornamental-leaved  Plants  for  Indoor  Apartments. — Mrs.  M.  C,  Tenhy. 
—The  under-mentioned  are  most  suitable  lor  indoor  apartments,  as  they  can  be 
kept  in  good  health  with  but  little  difficulty : — Aralia  Steboldi,  Dracana  auatralis, 
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D.  congesta,  D.  indivisa,  Areea  sapida,  ChamcBrops  Fortunei,  C.  huinilis,  Cori/pha- 
australis,  Latania  borbonica,  Rliapis  flabelliformu,  Seaforthia  elepans,  Thrinax 
iunieata,  the  India-mbbertree,  Ficus  elasticus,  and  Yucca  aloifolia.  These  are  all  of 
moderate  growth,  and  will  require  repotting  once  a  year  only,  and  in  some  instances  a 
shift  every  second  or  third  year  will  suffice.  They  will  all  grow  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  turfy  loam  and  peat,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sand.  Moderate  supplies 
of  water  at  the  root  will  be  required,  but  they  must  not  be  stood  in  shallow  vessels 
containing  water  at  any  season  of  the  year,  for  if  they  are  so  placed  they  will 
sissuredly  go  wrong  sooner  or  later.  When  the  foliage  becomes  dusty,  as  will  be 
frequently  the  case,  either  wash  the  leaves  with  a  piece  of  sponge  and  clean  water, 
or  remore  them  from  the  room.  Give  them  a  thorough  washing  with  the  syringe, 
or  by  means  of  a  water-can,  to  which  a  coarse  rose  has  been  affixed.  In  the  winter 
the  sponging  will  be  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  foliage,  and  in  the  summer  the 
syringing  will  be  the  most  conducive  to  health,  as  the  watering  overhead  will 
freshen  them  up  in  a  wonderful  manner, 

Weluvgtonia  oigantea. — Louise.  —  This  magnificent  coniferous  tree  is  not 
very  particular  as  to  situation,  provided  it  is  not  too  bleak.  It  succeeds  in  almost 
all  kinds  of  soil,  but  a  deep,  well-drained  loam  is  the  most  suitable.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  plant  young  trees,  because  of  the  skill  necessary  to  transplant  those  of  large 
size  successfully. 

UxnEALTHY  Fer.vs. — Mvs.  Joy. — The  ferns  have  been  kept  too  wet,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Pteris,  too  cold.  The  drainage  appears  to  be  iraperfeci,  and  the  soil  has 
become  sour  in  consequence.  The  geraniums  have  unquestionably  suffered  from  an 
excess  of  moisture. 

O.  T.,  Burton-on-Trent. — The  stoves  mentioned  have  been  found  to  answer 
very  well  indeed  for  keeping  the  frost  out  of  small  structures.  They  are  also 
managed  without  much  difficulty. 

Walnut  Tree. — A.  iZ.,  Brixton  — Your  walnut  tree  is  evidently  in  a  starving 
condition,  for  it  ought  by  this  time  to  have  been  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  well 
furflished  with  wood.  The  situation  should  be  open,  and  the  soil  moderately  rich. 
It  is  certainly  not  in  a  suitable  place  at  present,  and  we  would  advise  to  trans- 
plant it  in  an  open  position  in  the  garden  where  it  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
This  must  be  done  at  once,  for  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  transplanting 
operations  to  admit  of  much  delay.  It  is  not  very  particular  as  to  the  character  of 
the  soil.     The  branches  should  not  be  pruned  at  present. 

C.  H.  C. — You  are  quite  right  in  your  conjecture  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
plant.  It  grows  wild  on  the  sea-coast,  but  generally  it  is  not  plentiful.  The  roots 
may  \>i  taken  up  and  cultivated  in  the  garden. 

Shading  for  Ferxs. —  G.  M. — Sufficient  information  is  not  afforded  us,  as  to 
what  kind  of  shading  you  require,  whether  a  permanent  blind  to  remain  fixed  all 
the  summer,  or  one  to  roll  up  in  dull  weather ;  or  something  to  "Smear  the  glass 
with  ?  If  you  wish  a  blind,  stout  tiffany,  the  thickest  you  can  get,  is  preferable. 
Make  the  blind  the  proper  size,  and  stretch  tightly  over  the  roof,  and  fasten  with 
small  flat-headed  nails.  Smearing  the  glass  costs,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  very  little  trouble.  Mix  some  fresh  lime  with  sufficient 
water  to  make  it  the  consistency  of  thick  whitewash,  and  add  a  little  clay  or  yellow 
loam,  and  wash  the  outside  of  the  glass  with  it  exactly  the  same  as  you  would 
whitewash  an  ordinary  wall.  If  you  find  the  shade  is  not  sufficient  from  the  first 
application,  dress  it  over  again.  If  the  lime  is  fresh  the  rain  will  not  wash  it  off, 
but  you  can  remove  it  in  the  autumn  with  a  moderate  amount  of  labour  by  means 
of  a  scrubbing-brush.  The  other  way  that  we  can  confidently  recommend  is  simply 
painting  the  inside  of  the  glass  with  a  wash  made  of  whiting  and  size,  this  is  less 
trouble  to  wash  off  in  the  autumn  ;  on  that  account  we  prefer  it  for  houses  that  are 
not  sj-ringed  or  kept  moist ;  but  for  houses  that  are  kept  moist  the  syringing  will 
wash  some  of  it  off  the  glass  and  make  the  plants  dirty.  With  these  considerations, 
we  can  with  confidence  recommend  both  ways,  for  they  are  cheap,  easily  applied, 
and  answer  every  purpose  for  which  a  permanent  shading  is  required. 

Hyacinths  done  Flowering. —  W.  IF. — Hyacinths  require  liberal  treatment 
after  they  have  done  blooming.  Make  up  a  bed  of  light  rich  soil,  turn  the  balls  out 
of  the  pots  without  injury  to  the  roots.  Those  in  glasses  carefully  take  out  and 
plant,  spreading  the  roots  out  without  breaking  them  about,  and  encourage  them  to 
grow  by  giving  plenty  of  water  when  necessary,  and  mulching  the  bed  with  half- 
April. 
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rotten  dung.  "Wlieu  the  leaves  begin  to  fade  withhold  the  water,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  completely  withered  take  the  bulbs  up  and  lay  them  on  their  sides  with  a 
couple  of  inches  of  soil  over  them  to  ripen. 

How  TO  RAISE  AcHiMENES  AND  GLOXINIAS  FROM  Seed. — A  Youug  Gardener. 
— Seed  should  only  be  saved  from  those  kinds  which  are  of  first-class  merit  and 
present  some  distinctive  features,  either  in  a  wood  habit  of  growth  or  the  colour  and 
shape  of  the  flower  ;  such  should  be  crossed  with  other  good  varieties.  Any  time 
in  March  is  a  capital  time  for  sowing  the  seeds,  and  as  they  are  small  they  require 
little  extra  care.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  pans  or  pots  are  used,  but 
the  former  are  the  handiest ;  therefore  we  will  suppose  pans  are  employed.  They 
should  have  a  good  drainage,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of  two  parts  peat,  one  part 
loam,  and  one  part  leaf-mould  ;  chopped  up  and  sifted,  and  the  i-ough  part  put  over 
the  crocks,  and  the  finer  portion  on  the  top.  This  should  be  made  firm  and  level 
with  the  bottom  of  a  flower-pot,  a  piece  of  board,  or  other  contrivance,  and  then 
have  a  good  watering  ;  the  seed  may  then  be  sown,  and  covered  as  lightly  as 
possible.  It  is  advisable  to  cover  the  pans  with  a  piece  of  glass  to  keep  the  soil 
moist  without  frequent  waterings,  and  to  place  the  pan  on  a  warm  tank  or  other 
source  of  heat  to  start  the  seed.  As  they  begin  to  come  up,  they  admit  air  at  first 
by  just  tilting  the  glass  slightly  with  a  piece  of  crock  or  wood,  gradually  increasing 
the  amount  of  air  admitted,  until  the  young  plants  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
removal  of  the  glass  altogether.  Directly  the  seedlings  are  stout  enough  to  handle, 
they  should  be  pricked  off  into  other  pans,  and  as  they  become  large  enough, 
finally  potted  off"  into  small  pots. 

Salvias  and  Justicias. —  IF.  Wilson. — As  the  Salvias  will  soon  produce  their 
bloom-spikes,  they  must  not  be  shifted,  but  give  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  or  put  a 
spoonful  of  genuine  Peruvian  guano  on  the  surface  of  the  mould  every  three  days 
and  wash  it  in  with  water.  Shorten  the  shoots  of  Justicia  carnea  major  to  five  or 
six  inches  in  length,  shake  it  out  and  repot  iu  rich  compost,  plunge  in  bottom-heat, 
shift  again  as  the  plant  advances,  syringe  frequently,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  it 
should  be  a  handsome  specimen,  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fine  beads  of  bloom. 
The  tops  now  cut  off  if  placed  iu  bottom-heat — say,  a  cucumber  frame  at  work — 
would  soon  make  tine  young  plants. 

Seedling  Geraniums. —  W.  K. — To  have  them  in  bloom  this  year,  sow  in  a 
brisk  heat  as  early  as  possible.  Prick  them  into  small  pots  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  place  near  the  glass  till  the  bedding-plants  are 
removed  from  the  house.  Then  shift  to  six-inch  pots,  and  put  them  in  the  house 
near  the  glass.  Give  plenty  of  air  all  summer,  and  they  will  iill  bloom  in  August 
and  September.  This  is  a  better  way  than  sowing  one  season  to  flower  the  next, 
because  it  saves  the  trouble  of  keeping  the  seedlings  all  winter,  which  is  a  nuisance, 
seeing  that  a  majority  of  them  are  sure  to  be  worthless.  15y  the  quick  method  they 
are  all  proved  before  winter. 

Seedling  Ferns. — Miss  Williamson. — Propagating  ferns  by  spores  is  a  very 
simple  affair.  Take  some  seedpans  and  fill  them  about  half-full  with  rough  i^ieces 
of  crock,  and  then  take  some  fibry  peat  and  break  it  up  roughly,  and  thoroughly 
incorporate  it  with  an  equal  proportion  of  sphagnum  moss  ;  it  is  not  imperatively 
necessary  to  use  sphagnum,  for  the  peat  alone  will  suffice,  but  it  is  advisable  to  use 
it.  After  the  peat  and  moss  are  properly  prepared,  fill  the  pans  about  two  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  rim  and  make  it  finn,  but  leave  a  rough  surface,  and  then, 
after  the  soil  is  properly  moistened,  take  the  fronds  of  the  kinds  you  wish  to  pro- 
pagate and  shake  them  over  the  pans,  and  gently  draw  your  hand  up  the  under- 
neath side  of  the  fronds  to  dislodge  the  spores.  After  this  is  done,  cover  with  bell- 
glasses,  and  stand  the  pans  in  water  in  a  shady  part  of  the  stove.  The  spores  are 
so  small  that  watering  overhead  washes  them  out  of  their  places.  More  especially 
is  this  injurious  to  -them  after  they  begin  to  vegetate.  You  should  bring  home 
whole  fronds  from  your  friend's  carefully  wrapped  in  paper.  It  is  much  better, 
whenever  practicable,  to  sow  the  spores  direct  from  the  fronds  than  to  make  an 
attempt  at  cleaning  them,  like  you  would  the  seeds  of  ordinary  flowering  plants. 
As  soon  as  you  can  see  the  young  plants,  give  a  little  air,  by  tilting  the  glasses,  to 
prevent  their  damping  off.  When  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  off  either  singly  into  small  pots  or  several  in  large  ones,  where  they  can 
remain  to  strengthen  and  then  be  potted  singly.  Use  peat  and  plenty  of  sand  whilst 
the  plants  are  young,  and  afterwards  use  a  proportion  of  loam  according  to  the 
kinds. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  HOLLY.     No.  I. 

( IFiih  a  Coloured  Illustration  of  selected  Sollies.) 

HEN  is  the  season  to  plant  the  holly  ?  This  question  has 
been  asked  and  answered  so  often,  that  we  should  do 
wrong  to  bring  it  forward  again  unless  we  had  a  dis- 
tinct and  useiul  declaration  to  make  in  reference  to  it. 
The  leaders  in  horticultural  practice  may,  as  regards 
holly  planting,  be  divided  into  two  parties — those  who  advocate 
planting  in  May,  and  those  who  prefer  planting  in  August.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  hollies  are  planted  in  every  season  of  the  year,  except 
in  the  very  height  of  the  summer,  and  we  see  them  leaving  the 
nurseries  during  at  least  ten  months  of  the  year — say  from  the  1st 
of  Auo-ust  to  the  31st  of  May.  When  very  carefully  lifted,  and 
very  quicklv  and  skilfully  planted,  there  is  no  day  in  the  whole 
year  on  which  hollies  may  not  be  planted  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
their  doino^  well  in  their  new  quarters.  A  time  of  severe  frost,  and 
a  time  of  great  heat  and  drought  would,  of  course,  not  be  chosen  by 
a  planter  biessed  with  an  ounce  of  brains,  except  in  some  strange 
emer"-ency.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  meet  with  a  holly  that  we  much 
desired,  and  must  have  it  now  or  never,  we  should  take  it  up  and 
carry  it  home,  and  take  the  best  care  possible  to  promote  its  welfare, 
and  blame  neither  ourselves  nor  any  one  else  it  it  perished.  We 
repeat  that,  with  reasonable  precautions  and  prompt  action,  hollies 
may  be  moved  at  any  time  ;  and  we  coiild  point  to  large  trees  in  our 
own  collection  that  were  transferred  to  our  grounds  when  in  the  full 
vio-our  of  their  new  growth,  and  not  one  of  their  tender  bright-green 
leaves  suffered  in  the  operation. 

So  much  as  to  the  general  reply  to  the  question.  There  is  yet 
wanting  a  particular  reply.  Hollies  are  costly;  they  grow  slowly, 
and  die  slowly ;  and  because  of  their  value  and  beauty,  we  are 
bound  to  bestow  upon  them  every  extra  care  that  may  be  needful  to 
prevent  disaster  and  favour  success.  Having,  at  least,  ten  months  to 
choose  amongst,  which  is  the  best  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  con- 
clusion appears  to  be  generally  in  favour  of  the  month  of  May.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  abundant  evidence  might  be  adduced  to  establish 
the  conclusion,  for  it  is  by  aid  of  evidence  alone  that  the  conclusion 
has  been  arrived  at.  Here  we  touch  on  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
designation,  "practical  man,"  to  distinguish  one  who  has  acquired 
experience  by  years  of  observation  and  work  from  one  who  is  said 
to  "  theorize,"  but  who  sliould  rather  be  said  to  "  guess  at  it."  Now 
the  practical  man  has  learnt  to  favour  May-plantmg,  because,  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  he  has  observed  that  success  has  attended  it. 
But  as  belonging  to  the  practical  section,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  May  is  not  the  best  time,  and  the  question  arises,  why 
should  it  be  so  regarded  ?  Now  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  the 
month  of  May  has  not  in  this  respect  been  fairly  contrasted  with 
the  month  of  August.     The  usual  course  of  procedure  is  to  buy 

May.  Q 
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hollies  at  the  same  time  as  other  trees  are  bouglit,  that  is  from 
Koveraber  to  Marco,  and  hence  it  is  common  to  plant  hollies  with 
other  trees  from  November  to  March  ;  and  a  certain  propoi'tion  of 
those  planted  during  this  rauge  of  five  months,  die  iu  the  course  of 
the  following  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  hollies  are 
left  untouched  until  May,  great  care  is  bestowed  upon  them ;  they 
are  carefully  planted,  the  ground  is  mulched  over  their  roots,  and 
the  water-engine  is  regularly  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  thus 
they  are  nursed  and  coaxed  until  the  July  rains  come  to  their  aid, 
and  then,  perhaps,  they  are  safe  for  the  season.  We  repeat  that  the 
reason  there  are  i'ew  advocates  for  planting  early  in  the  autumn  is, 
that  few  have  tried  it,  whereas,  if  a  fair  comparison  be- 
tween August  and  May  could  be  made,  we  feel  confident  the 
first-named  month  would  obtain  the  favour  of  a  considerable 
majority. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that 
May  is  at  least  a  good  time,  if  it  is  not  the  best,  and  that  must  be 
granted.  But  we  wish  to  point  out  that  when  we  plant  in  May,  we 
incur  a  tremendous  risk  ;  for  if  the  summer  should  set  in  early  and 
hot  and  dry,  the  newly-planted  hollies  are  likely  to  perish,  especially 
if  of  any  cousiderable  size,  for  no  mulching,  or  syringing,  or  shading, 
will  ensure  their  endurance  of  the  trial  unhurt.  Now  this  is  the 
turning  point  in  the  consideration  of  the  case.  If  we  were  sure  of 
a  showery  summer.  May  would  be  the  time  to  plant  hollies  ;  but  as 
we  are  not  sure  of  even  an  average  rain-fall  in  the  mouths  of  June 
and  July,  we  repeat  that  Ave  prefer  to  plant  iu  August,  for  then  the 
trees  are  encouraged,  by  the  warmth  of  the  soil  and  the  increasing 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  to  make  fresh  roots  and  become  estab- 
lished in  their  new  positions  before  the  heat  and  drought  of  a  bril- 
liant June,  occur,  to  subject  them  to  exhaustion. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  will  give  two  examples.  In 
the  spring  of  1870,  we  planted  about  a  thousand  handsome  green 
hollies,  averaging  four  feet  high,  and  with  roots  of  the  best  possible 
description,  to  make  a  boundary  fence.  The  work  was  well  done, 
and  was  certainly  finished  some  time  before  the  middle  of  May.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  summer  of  1870  was  the  hottest  and 
driest  the  present  generation  has  experienced.  The  hollies  soon 
becran  to  show  signs  of  distress,  and  to  help  them  was  impossible. 
When  autumn  returned,  one  third  of  the  whole  number  were  as 
dead  as  door-nails,  and  a  considerable  number  besides  were  partially 
killed,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  root  them  out  and  cut  them  back 
and  put  them  in  nursery  quarters,  and  give  them  at  least  five  years 
to  recover.  This  case  tells  against  spring  planting  ;  the  next  will 
tell  in  its  favour.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  we  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Yeitch  and  Sons,  Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  fifty-five  specimen  hollies, 
which  were  planted  in  the  mouth  of  April.  A  not  very  hot,  but 
decidedly  showery,  season  followed,  and  the  whole  of  them 
prospered  ;  and  at  this  moment  they  are  starting  into  growth  for 
the  second  season  in  their  new  quarters,  and  look  as  well  as  the 
most  exacting  horticulturist  could  desire.  Having  planted  thou- 
sands of  hollies   in   August,    and   rarely  lost   one,  even  when  the 
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trees  were  large,  we  give  the  final  vote  for  early  autumn  as  the 
best  time  to  plant  hollies. 

The  plate  which  accompanies  thi.-^,  represents  three  of  our  best 
garden  hollies.  It  was  intended  for  the  January  number,  but  was 
not  ready  in  time,  and  so  the  plate  intended  for  this  number  was 
then  published  instead.  The  statement  explains  how  it  occurs  that 
those  now  figured  precede  in  numbering  those  in  the  January  plate. 

The  garden  names  of  the  varieties  are — 1,  Gornuta.  2.  Scotica. 
3.  MicrocarjM.     4.  Fislieri.     5.  Ovata.     6.  Golden  Queen.     S.  H. 
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DINNER  TABLE  DECORATIONS. 

BT  MISS  A.  HASSARD, 

St.  Eonan's,  Tipper  Norwood. 

SHALL  confine  this  paper  to  the  description  of  the  floral 
decoratious  of  two  tables,  both  of  which  I  arranged 
myself  some  few  weeks  since,  when  having  some  friends 
to  dine,  and  which  I  am  pleased  to  say  were  much 
admired.  These  two  tables  were  both  large,  but  of 
different  shapes,  one  being  a  circular  and  the  other  the  usual  shape 
of  an  ordinary  set  of  dinner  tables.  The  latter,  being  the  largest, 
required  more  floral  decorations  than  the  circular  table.  The  deco- 
rations of  the  set  of  tables  were  as  follows  : — In  the  centre  was  a 
very  large  Marchian-shaped  stand,  with  a  high  trumpet  rising  out 
of  the  upper  tazza  ;  right  and  left  of  it,  or  rather  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  table,  were  a  pair  of  handsome  palms,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  growing  up  through  the  table  ;  but  they  were  not  put 
through  it,  they  were  growing  in  rather  small-sized  pots,  and  the 
pots  were  standing  in  zinc  pans  or  trays.  Besides  the  above  there 
were  twelve  specimen  glasses,  each  containing  a  button-hole  bouquet 
and  lady's  dress  bouquet,  placed  alternately.  The  decorations  of  the 
circular  table  comprised  a  stand  similar  to  that  which  formed  the 
centre  piece  of  the  long  table.  Also  there  were  four  other  stands, 
each  a  flat  tazza  with  a  trumpet  about  a  foot  high  rising  out  of  the 
centre  of  each,  and  ten  specimens  with  dress  and  button-hole 
bouquets.  Having  so  far  described  the  shape  of  the  vases,  I  shall 
now  turn  to  the  flowers  with  v.hich  they  were  decorated,  beoinninir 
with  the  long  table.  But  first  I  must  state  that  the  flowers  were 
good,  and  some  in  the  market  at  the  same  time  were  bringing  a  long 
price ;  but  what  I  had  not  myself  I  was  fortunate  enough  in  obtaining 
from  friends.  The  reason  I  draw  attention  to  this  is,  in  last  month's 
Ploeal  World  I  wrote  on  small  stands,  and  not  expensive  arrange- 
ments. Had  the  flowers  which  I  shall  mention  been  bought  in  the 
market,  they  would  have  proved  decidedly  expensive.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  many  of  my  readers  have  many  flowers  at  their  command,  and 
perhaps  also  a  long  purse.  If  they  have  the  latter,  there  are  few 
flowers  they  cannot  obtain  in  season  at  Covent  Garden  Market. 
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The  centre  stand  of  tlie  long  table  was  arranged  as  follows  : — 
ilound  the  edge  of  the  lower  tazza  were  fronds  of  Pteris  serrulata, 
which  were  so  placed  as  to  overlap  each  other,  and  formed  a  lattice- 
work of  green,  which  had  a  ver}^  light  and  elegant  effect   on   the 
white  damask  cloth.     The  tazza  was  then  filled  in  with  deep  pink 
and  pure  white  azaleas,  shrouded   in  maidenhair  fern,  with  a  few 
spikes  of  spirrea  here  and  there  through  them.     I  had  no  creeper 
up  the  stem,  but  in  its  place  two  handsome  sprays  of  Solomon's  seal, 
which  waved  out  towards  the  head  and  foot  of  the  table  with  excellent 
effect.     In  the  upper  tazza  were  pink  azaleas  of  a  lighter  shade  than 
those  below,  with  a  good  deal  of  spiraea  mixed  through  them,  and  a 
fringe  of  maidenhair  drooped  round  the  edge.     The  trumpet  con- 
tained two  sprays  of  Solomon's  seal  and  three   of  dielytra,   with  a 
few  fronds  of  maidenhair  interspersed  through  them.     The  dielytra 
being  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the  azaleas  in  the  upper  tazza,  shaded 
the  whole  thing  off  harmoniously.     The  zinc  trays  in  which  the  palm 
pots  stood  were  filled  with  moss,  which  was  well  washed,  but  though 
the  water  had  been  pressed  from  it,  was  still  wet  enough  to  keep  the 
stems  of  the  flowers  placed  in  it  fresh.     The  surface  of  the  moss  was 
then  covered  over  with  sprays  of  Lady  Plymouth  pelargonium  (the 
foliage  only),  which  formed  the  ground-work,   and  through  these 
were  placed  white  azaleas  and  sprays  of  dielytra ;  the  edges  of  the 
pans  were  finished  off'  by  a  wreath  of  maidenhair,  and  up  the  stems 
of  the  palms  were  twined  long  sprays  of  the  pretty  climbing  fern 
Lygodium  scandens.      The   button-hole  and  dress   bouquets  were 
composed  of  three  or  more  different  flowers  in  each,  with  a  little 
fern  interspersed  througli  them,  and  of  colours  which  blended  well 
with  those  in  the  centre  stand,  and  which  were  arranged  round  the 
base  of  the  palms.     Having  fully  and  clearly,  I  hope,  described  the 
decorations  of  the  above  table,  I  shall  now  turn  to  the  circular  one. 
In  the  centre  was  a  stand  similar  to  that  above  described,  and 
placed  round  it  were  the  four  tazzas,  with  trumpets  rising  out  of 
each.     The  centre  stand  was  decorated  as  follows  : — Ilound  the  edge 
of  the  lower  tier  were  different  varieties  of  ferns,  several  of  them 
being  gymnogrammas,    richly  clothed  with  golden  meal,   which  of 
course  were  so  placed  as  to  show  their  colours.     In  the  tazza  were 
four  flowers  of  Calla  ethiopica,  or  trumpet  lilies,  deep  purple  cine- 
rarias, white   azaleas,  deutzias,  and  maidenhair.      Up  the  stem  was 
twined  a  spray  of  creeping  ficus.     The  flowers  in  the  upper  tazza 
were  white  azaleas,  spiraea,  and  cineraria,  the  same  shade  as  that 
below,  the  only  difference  being  that  those  in  the  upper  tazza  had  a 
large  white  centre.     The  trumpet  contained  spiraea  and  cyclamen,  a 
shade  paler,  or  more  mauve,  than  the  cinerarias,  with  a  little  maiden- 
hair mixed  through  the  whole.     The  four  other  stands  were  grouped 
round  the  centre  at  some  little  distance ;  round  the  edges  of  each 
were  mixed  ferns,  with  some  silver  varieties  through  them.     Two  of 
the  tazzas  were  fitted  in  pairs,  two  having  four  white  camellias  in 
each,    and   two  having  four  blooms    of   Eucharis  Amazonica;    the 
other  parts  of  the  tazzas  were  then  filled  in  with  the  purple  cine- 
rarias with  the  white  centre,  white  azaleas,  white  cyclamen  with 
purple  tips,  and  ferns.     The  four  trumpets  matched,  being  filled 
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with  spiraea,  deutzias,  and  mauve  cyclamen ;  round  the  mouth  of 
each  drooped  some  fine  fronds  of  maidenhair.  From  the  upper 
tazza  of  the  centre  piece,  into  the  trumpets  of  the  four  smaller 
stands,  was  arched  a  fine  wire,  and  round  the  wire  was  twined  long 
sprays  of  Lygodium  scaudens,  which  had  a  most  charming  effect. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  tried  the  effect  of  this  style  of  decoration, 
and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  result.  The  button-hole  bouquets, 
like  those  on  the  long  table,  were  made  of  various  bright-coloured 
flowers.  I  have  no  doubt  many  on  reading  this  paper  will  exclaim  at 
my  selecting  purple  as  a  gas-light  colour.  I  myself  was  for  a  long 
time  under  the  impression  that  any  shade  of  purple  or  mauve  waa 
not  suited  for  artificial  light ;  but  in  many  shades  of  cinerax'ia  and 
cyclamen  I  find  I  was  mistaken.  The  best  way  to  make  sure  of  the 
shades  is  before  arranging  them  to  subject  them  to  gas  or  candle-light, 
and  those  that  look  best  can  then  be  selected.  Several  of  the  cine- 
rarias I  find,  when  subjected  to  artificial  light,  appear  of  a  much 
richer  shade  than  when  seen  by  daylight.  The  fruit  on  the  circular 
table  consisted  of  grapes,  apples,  pears,  nuts,  dates,  prunes,  raisins, 
and  figs,  some  of  which  were  placed  on  rather  high  parian  stands,  and 
the  others  in  glass  baskets,  all  being  decorated  v/ith  ferns  and  a 
little  bright  foliage.  On  the  water  in  the  finger-glasses  floated  three 
leaves  of  Lady  Plymouth,  each  leaf  having  resting  on  it  a  pip  of  a 
double  pink  pelargonium  or  a  double  white  primrose.  The  flowers 
were  kept  in  their  places  by  the  stems  being  pierced  through  the 
leaf.  Some  of  the  glasses  had  two  pink  and  one  white,  others  two 
white  and  one  pink  pip. 


DEATH  TO  GEEEXHOFSE  EOES. 

BY    GEOEGE    SMITH. 

IN  the  Eloeal  World  for  February  last,  I  pointed  out 
the  means  by  which  severe  attacks  of  the  insects  that 
prey  on  the  plants  usually  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
may  be  prevented ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  best  way  of  destroying  those  which  have  effected  a 
lodgment  on  the  plants.  This  is  very  often  no  very  easy  task,  for 
when  the  plants  have  once  become  badly  infested,  a  considerable 
amount  of  perseverance  is  essential,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that 
those  who  do  not  exercise  a  sufficient  degree  of  watchfulness  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  these  pests,  do  not  usually  possess  a  very 
large  share  of  that  desirable  quality. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  number  of  nostrums  for  the 
destruction  of  plant  pests  have  been  introduced  ;  and  if  only  half  of 
what  is  said  of  them  was  true,  there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  all  plants  grown  in  the  greenhouse  perfectly  free.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, when  used  of  sufficient  strength  to  destroy  anything  more 
tenacious  of  life  than  the  greenfly,  most  of  them  will  kill  the  plants 
also.  Some  of  them,  however,  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  the 
best  of  these  are  the  Aphis  Wash,  manufactured  by  the  City  Soap 
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Company,  and  Gishurst  Compound,  which  may  be  obtained  of  most 
ot"  the  seed  and  nurserymen,  but  they  require  to  be  used  with  care 
and  judgment  to  be  effectual,  and  at  the  same  time,  do  no  harm  to 
the  plants. 

From  the  tenour  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  reader  will  not  be 
disappointed,  when  I  say  I  do  not  intend  to  recommend  any  one  of 
these  compositions  for  general  use  :  their  utility  is  not  to  be  wholly 
ignored,  I  admits  but  to  use  them  with  safety  and  with  any  degree 
of  success  requires  more  skill  and  care  than  can  at  all  times  be  com- 
manded, especially  in  the  garden  of  the  amateur.  They  had  there- 
fore better  be  left  to  those  who  have  the  inclination  to  risk  their 
plants  for  the  sake  of  experiment ;  and  as  we  are  not  dependent 
upon  them  for  a  remedy  for  killing  our  insects,  we  shall  do  wisely  if 
we  resort  to  those  measures  which  for  years  past  have  proved  to  be 
effective  upon  our  enemies  and  harmless  to  our  plants  ;  and  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  enumerate  them. 

The  Gbeexfly  is  unquestionably  the  most  frequent  insect  that 
we  have  to  wage  war  against,  and  I  will  place  it  on  the  top  of  the 
list.  In  considering  the  best  means  of  eradicating  it,  our  first  con- 
sideration should  be  the  nature  of  the  subjects  attacked.  These  are 
generally  the  most  soft  and  succulent  plants  ;  therefore,  we  must  use 
some  amount  of  caution  in  applying  the  remedy,  or  we  may  do 
serious  mischief.  Of  the  number  of  insecticides  I  have  used  for 
destroying  the  green-fly,  tobacco  is  the  best.  It  is  the  simplest, 
the  safest,  and  the  most  sure  means  of  killing  them  of  anything 
hitherto  used. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  fumigate  the  plant-house,  choose  a  still 
afternoon,  that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  not  much  wind.  This  may 
generally  be  determined  on  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when,  if  the 
weather  looks  favourable,  start  a  brisk  fire  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  open  the  ventilators,  that  the  plants,  and  all  parts  of  the  house, 
may  be  perfectly  dry ;  as  if  the  plants  are  damp  the  smoke  will  be 
sure  to  aff'ect  the  leaves  of  such  plants  as  are  of  a  soft  texture.  If 
there  is  a  nice  warm  air  circulating  through  the  house  the  insects 
will  be  more  active,  and  become  an  easier  prey  to  the  effects  of  the 
smoke  than  if  cold  and  torpid.  As  we  have  a  variety  of  plants  to 
deal  with,  it  will  be  much  the  safest  plan  to  smoke  them  gently,  by 
easy  stages  every  alternate  day,  until  they  have  had  three  smokings, 
using  just  the  same  precautions  as  for  the  first  time.  It  will  be 
necessary  at  each  time  of  smoking  to  be  careful  that  the  tobacco 
does  not  burn  too  fiercely,  so  as  to  generate  a  great  degree  of  heat 
with  the  smoke,  as  after  being  once  lighted,  and  the  house  pretty 
full  of  smoke,  it  cannot  burn  too  slowly  to  be  destructive  to  insects. 
The  plants  that  were  smoked  over  night  should  be  well  syringed  in 
the  morning,  to  dislodge  dead  msects,  and  to  sweeten  the  air  of  the 
house.  It  is  much  the  best  to  repeat  the  smokings,  as  above  advised, 
at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two,  because  where  there  is  any  quantity  of 
fly,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  number  of  eggs  left  unharmed  the  first  time 
of  smoking,  which  another  day  will  bring  into  active  life.  Hence 
the  importance  of  a  second  and  third  repetition  of  smoke  to  effect  a 
complete  riddance  of  our  insect  plagues.   The  common  shag  tobacco, 
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used  iu  a  rather  damp  state,  will  be  found  the  best.  The  most 
troublesome  of  any  plants  I  find  to  cleanse  of  green-fly  is  the  herba- 
ceous calceolaria,  and  the  most  eftectual  plan  of  smoking  is  to  stand 
them  on  inverted  pots  in  a  common  garden  frame  shut  up  close,  with 
damp  mats  put  on  the  glass  to  keep  in  the  smoke.  They  will  not 
endure  strong  doses  in  this  way,  and.  a  lump  of  tobacco  the  size  of  a 
bantam's  egg  will  serve  for  an  ordinary  two-light  frame.  With  the 
plants  standing  on  inverted  pots  the  smoke  plays  around  and  under 
the  leaves,  where  the  fly  collects  in  the  strongest  force,  much  more 
effectually  than  when  standing  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
simplest  and  best  way  of  burning  tobacco  for  gardening  purposes  is 
by  using  an  iron  heater:  I  have  mine  made  about  two  inches  over; 
it  is  placed  in  the  fire  and  made  red-hot.  A  few  potsherds  are  then 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  flower-pot  and  the  heater  upon  them.  The 
heater  is  then  allowed  to  cool  down  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  the 
tobacco  is  put  upon  it,  and  left  to  burn  itself  out,  which  it  will  do 
more  surely  and  slowly  than  by  any  other  plan  that  can  be  adopted. 
There  is  certainly  no  surer  means  of  destroying  green-fly  than 
tobacco  smoke,  when  judiciously  used.  Tobacco  paper,  tobacco 
cloth,  and  the  tobacco  tissue  are  all  very  good  in  their  way ;  but 
they  are  equally  as  expensive,  and  less  sure  than  tobacco  in  its 
unadulterated  and  unaltered  form ;  in  fact,  for  m.y  own  part,  I  would 
rather  use  home-grown  tobacco,  when  well  harvested,  than  some  of 
the  obnoxious  trash  sold  for  tobacco  paper. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  or  convenient  to  use  the  tobacco  in  this 
form  for  the  destruction  of  greenfly,  it  is  astonishing  what  repeated 
syringings  of  clear  water  will  do  if  followed  up  twice  a  day  for  a 
week ;  in  orchard  houses  the  fly  sometimes  appears,  and  where  very 
large,  smokings  would  be  rather  expensive.  In  this  case  weak 
tobacco  water  in  which  to  dip  the  shoots  of  the  trees  attacked,  with 
greater  diligence  in  the  application  of  the  syringe  or  garden  engine, 
will  soon  dispel  them.  In  using  tobacco  amongst  plants  in  the  form 
of  smoke,  this  caution  I  deem  to  be  necessary  -.  never  use  it  if  pos- 
sible amongst  any  choice  plants  in  flower  ;  although  some  will  endure 
it,  the  majority — the  pelargoniums,  for  instance — will  throw  oflf  aU 
their  expanded  flowers  as  soon  as  the  smoking  is  completed. 

Thrip. — For  the  destroying  of  thrip  the  remedy  must  be  the 
same  as  for  the  green-fly  ;  but  they  will  not  succumb  so  easily  to  the 
effects  of  tobacco  smoke.  The  best  plan  of  proceeding  is  to  collect 
all  the  plants  that  are  affected  with  it  into  a  separate  house,  pit,  or 
frame ;  and  there  smoke  them  every  night  for  a  week,  during  which 
time  keep  them  pretty  close  and  warm.  If  the  operation  takes  place 
in  summer,  shade  rather  than  give  too  much  air.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  gradually  inure  them  to  light  and  air,  and  keep  the  plants 
constantly  syringed  twice  a  day  for  a  month  after ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  you  may  console  yourself  with  the  fact  that  the  thrips 
have  perished.  If  a  vinery  should  be  seriously  attacked  with  thrip, 
wait  until  all  the  foliage  and  fruit  are  taken  oft"  the  vines ;  then 
remove  all  kinds  of  plants  that  have  green  leaves  into  other  houses, 
fumigate  repeatedly  for  ten  days  or  so.  As  regards  the  subjects 
mostly  attacked  by  thrip,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  their 
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attacks  are  generally  confined  to  hard-wooded  plants,  and  should  it- 
be  on  those  of  a  softer  texture,  it  is  not  until  a  want  of  moisture  or 
a  hot  dry  atmosphere  have  prevailed  ;  so  that  in  most  cases  tobacco 
smoke  may  be  used  in  stronger  doses  for  thrips  than  would  be  advi- 
sable for  green-fly. 

Mealy  Bug  and  Scale. — For  the  destruction  of  mealy  bug  and 
the  white  and  brown  scale,  much  may  be  done  with  just  the  same 
treatment  as  advised  for  killing  the  thrip  ;  but  when  opei'ating  for 
these  insects  in  whatever  way  you  may,  always  increase  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  which  you  ate  cleansing.  This  causes  a 
greater  activity  amongst  the  insects,  and  gives  the  operator  a  better 
chance  of  i>eeing  and  destroying  them.  None  of  them  like  moisture, 
especially  when  diligently  applied  with  the  syringe.  1  have  known 
a  very  badly  affected  stock  of  pines  perfectly  cleansed  in  a  few  weeka 
from  the  white  scale  with  nothing  but  clean  water  frequently  applied 
with  the  syringe.  To  destroy  either  of  these  insects  upon  the  stems 
of  trees  or  on  the  branches  of  plants,  use  a  mixture  of  soft  soap, 
tobacco  water,  and  clay,  in  the  consistency  of  a  paint,  and  apply  with 
a  small  brush,  and  take  care  to  remove  all  the  insects  visible  and 
within  reach.  In  many  instances  where  plants  are  badly  infested 
with  either  of  these  insects,  it  will  be  much  better  to  burn  them 
root  and  stock,  than  to  incur  the  labour  and  worry  of  attempting  to 
clean  them. 


FINE  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWEES. 

BY   J.    E.    SAUNDERS,   ESQ. 

^HE  cultivation  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  our  old-fashioned 
hardy  flowers  is  no  doubt  extending  rapidly,  and  to  those 
like  myself  who  have  remained  faithful  to  them  through 
good  and  evil  report,  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  see 
amateurs  and  others  filling  borders  with  them  that  have 
for  many  summers  past  been  occupied  with  bedding  plants.  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  the  bedding  system  where  it  is  not  over- 
done, but  I  think  the  amateurs  may  save  themselves  much  labour 
and  anxiety  by  confining  the  bedding  out  to  the  beds  only,  and  re- 
serving the  borders  for  the  grand  old-fashioned  flowers,  to  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  direct  attention.  Not  only  would  the  labour  of 
providing  the  stock  of  bedders  be  reduced  materially,  but  flowers 
would  be  had  in  abundance  early  in  the  summer  and  at  other  times 
in  much  greater  variety.  By  planting  the  most  attractive  of  the 
old-fashioned  flowers,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  colour,  and  the 
ladies  will  have  no  difBculty^  in  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  cut  flowers 
for  the  drawing-room  and  other  vases. 

Cut  flowers  are  now  so  much  in  request  for  in-door  decoration 
that  where  all  the  beds  and  borders  are  filled,  as  is  very  frequently 
the  case,  with  bedders,  there  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
supplies,  because  so  few  of  the  flowers  are  suitable  for  vases,  and 
there  is  of  necessity  too  much  sameness  in  tliose  available. 

In  commencing  the  cultivation  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  incur  a  heavy  expense,  for  large  stocks  of  the  majority 
can  be  raised  from  s^eed  costing  a  mere  trifle.  A  few  of  those  which 
can  he  the  most  highly  recommended  are,  campanulas,  columbines, 
delphiniums,  foxgloves,  Oenotheras,  primroses,  pyrethrums,  sweet- 
williams,  wallflowers,  and  perennial  phloxes.  Seed  of  all  can  be  had 
in  mixtures,  and  most  of  them  may  be  purchased  of  the  larger 
houses  in  collections,  each  containing  from  six  to  twelve  varieties  or 
colours. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  tliat  could  be  mentioned,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  avoid  frightening  the  amateur  with  a  long  array  of  names, 
and  also  to  confine  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  things  which  can 
be  readily  raised  from  seed.  All,  it  must  be  observed,  that  are  here 
mentioned,  will  bloom  freely  the  year  following  the  sowing  of  the 
seed,  provided  it  is  sown  at  the  proper  time.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  when  the  seed  of  biennials  and  perennials  should 
be  sown,  but  I  fail  to  understand  why  it  should  have  arisen.  The 
books  tell  us  that  it  should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  summer, 
and  in  the  autumn,  but  many  yearns'  experience  has  shown  me  that 
those  seasons  are  not  the  most  suitable  for  this  work.  To  have  a 
good  display  of  flowers,  the  plants  must  have  a  sufficient  time 
afforded  them  to  acquire  size  and  strength  by  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious autumn.  Let  us  take  the  sweet-williams  for  example.  Plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  last  year  immediately  after  it  attained  ma- 
turity, are  now  from  two  to  three  inches  in  height,  and  the  flowers, 
if  any,  that  will  be  produced  by  them  will  of  necessity  be  exceed- 
ingly poor.  On  the  other  hand,  those  obtained  from  early  sown 
seed  are  now  bouncing  bushes,  and  will  make  a  grand  display 
shortly.  In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  Mr.  Hibberd,  who  for 
some  years  past  has  devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  these  marvellously  beautiful  flowers,  lie  assures 
me  that  early  sowing  is  of  prime  importance,  because  the  finest  dis- 
play of  flowers  is  obtained  from  plants  raised  from  early-sown  seed, 
and  that  to  sow  late  with  a  view  to  securing  a  supply  of  flowers  the 
following  season,  is  little  short  of  a  waste  of  time.  So  it  is  with 
wallflowers,  delphiniums,  and  in  fact  all  the  other  things  mentioned 
above.  My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  May  is  the  best 
month  for  sowing  ;  the  earth  heat  is  then  sufficient  to  promote  a 
quick  germination,  and  the  plants  have  all  the  summer  before  them 
in  which  to  make  their  growth. 

The  most  simple  course  for  the  amateur  to  take,  is  to  set  apart  a 
border  or  a  bed  in  an  open  position,  and  then  sow  in  shallow  drills, 
a  drill  being  devoted  to  each  sort.  If  the  soil  is  dry  at  tlie  time, 
pour  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  in  the  drills,  and  as  soon  as  it 
has  soaked  away  proceed  to  scatter  the  seed  along  them  rather 
thinly,  and  cover  lightly  with  fine  soil.  We  frequently  hear  com- 
plaints of  the  seeds  lying  dormant  for  a  considerable  period ;  but 
this  may,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  attributed  to  the  dryness 
of  the  soil,  and  by  pouring  water  in  the  drills  as  here  recommended, 
there  will  not  be  much  danger  of  its  lying  dormant  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  only  attention  that  the  seed-bed  will  require  until  the 
plants  are  large  enough  for  transplanting  will  be  to  keep  it  free 
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from  weeds,  and  this  can  be  readily  done  by  running  the  hoe  between 
the  rows  as  the  weeds  spring  up. 

When  the  seedlings  are  of  a  fair  size  for  transplanting  they  can 
be  lifted,  and  put  either  in  a  nursery-bed,  or  in  the  borders,  where 
they  are  to  remain.  If  the  borders  are  filled  with  summer  flowers, 
it  will  be  preferable  to  put  them  a  few  inches  apart  in  nursery  beds, 
and  wait  until  the  autumn  before  planting  permanently  in  the 
border.  The  plants  are  likely  to  succeed  better,  as  they  cau  receive 
all  the  attention  they  may  require  in  the  way  of  watering  and  pro- 
tection from  snails,  and  they  can  be  arranged  better  in  the  border 
when  it  is  not  encumbered  with  the  bedders. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  can  be  very  well  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual taste,  provided  the  tallest  growing  subjects  are  put  at  the  back, 
and  the  dwarfer  things  in  the  front.  By  planting  asters,  stocks, 
marigolds,  and  zinnias,  and  sowing  mignonette  and  showy  spring  and 
summer-flowering  annuals  between  the  perennials,  a  very  bright  and 
beautiful  display  of  flowers  may  be  had  from  the  beginning  of  spring 
until  the  end  of  the  summer. 

The  directions  here  given  for  raising  biennials  and  perennials, 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  raising  of  stocks  of  the  choicer 
kinds  of  spring  bedders.  Silenes  and  saponarias  must  not  be  sown 
until  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July ;  but  all  the  other 
things  will  bloom  more  satisfactorily  if  raised  according  to  the  fore- 
going directions.  Wallflowers  more  especially  require  to  be  sown 
early  ;  for  to  secure  bushy  plants  they  must  be  stopped  once  at'^least, 
and  the  subsequent  growth  must  have  sufiicient  time  to  become 
firm  before  the  cold  weather  checks  it.  There  are  now  some  fine 
strains  of  wallflowers  in  cultivation.  The  blood-red,  black-crimson, 
and  tall  and  dwarf  golden  yellow,  are  remarkably  eflective  for  the 
mixed  border,  and  the  best  for  masses  in  the  beds.  The  sweet- 
william  has  also  undergone  considerable  improvement  of  late,  and 
seed  saved  from  a  good  strain  will  produce  plants  bearing  flowers 
remarkable  for  size,  richness  of  colouring,  and  clearly-defined 
markings. 


CTPKIPEDIUM  LONGirOLIUM. 

BY   WILLIAM    GEDNEY, 
Head  Gardener  to  J.  C.  Day,  Esq.,  Tottenham. 

iHIS  comparatively  new  and  somewhat  rare  Lady's  Slipper 
is  iinquestionably  one  of  the  best  of  the  species  at  present 
in  cultivation,  and  is  well  deserving  of  the  instant  atten- 
tion of  the  cultivator  of  orchidaceous  plants.  It  is  alike 
remarkable  for  its  beauty-,  distinctiveness,  and  floriferous 
character  ;  in  the  latter  respect  quite  surpassing  most  of  the  best- 
known  cypripediums.  It  has  also  a  somewhat  stately  habit,  the 
leafage  being  bold  and  handsome,  and  the  stout  scapes  rise  to  a 
height  of  upwards  of  two  feet,  and  those  of  well-established  plants 
produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  blooms  during  the  season.  It  is 
usually  in  perfection  during  the  winter  season,  and  as  the  flowers  are 
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produced  in  succesaion  in  t!ie  manner  indicated  in  the  accompanyincr 
Illustration,   a  few  f     ^  "& 

moderately   strong 
specimens     contri- 
bute  materially  to 
the    attractions  of 
the    orchid    house, 
at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  flower- 
ing plants  in  that 
and    other    struc- 
tures   are    by    no 
means      abundant. 
The  leaves  are  ra- 
ther  broad,   boldly 
recurved,  and  of  a 
deep   glossy  green 
hue,  so   that  when 
the  plants  are  not 
in      bloom,      they 
have      a     pleasing 
appearance.       The 
flowers   are  rather 
large ;    the    dorsal 
sepal   green,  vein- 
ed   with    reddish- 
brown  ;     the    long 
tail  -  like      petals 
green,  with  brown- 
ish-red   lines,    the 
upper  part  shading 
to    reddish-brown  ; 
the  lip  or   slipper 
greenish,  the  con- 
vex portion  painted 
with  reddish  choco- 
late, 

G  yiTvipedlum 
Boezli,  which  has 
been  shown  and 
certificated  at  the 
metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions this  spring, 
is  a  very  near  rela- 
tive of  the  species 
to  which  special 
attention  is  now 
directed,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  regarded  as 
a   distinct   species. 
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It  is  similar  in  habit  and  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers,  but  the  colour 
is  much  higher,  which  alone  constitutes  the  difference  between  the 
two.  Whether  a  true  species,  or  a  variety  of  G.  lovrjifblnnn,  it  is 
sufficiently  distinct  to  admit  of  both  being  grown  side  by  side. 
During  the  past  winter  we  have  had  both  in  splendid  condition  in 
the  collection  here,  and  ample  facilities  have  therefore  been  afforded 
for  observation. 

With  regard  to  the  cultural  details,  it  vt'ill  suffice  to  say  that 
both  kinds  succeed  admirably  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  interme- 
diate house,  or  in  the  house  in  which  the  species  requiring  the 
greatest  heat  may  be  grown.  Consequently  they  may  be  grown 
successfully  in  the  ordinary  stove.  A  mixture  of  sphagnum  moss, 
peat,  and  small  crocks  is  the  most  suitable  for  these,  as  well  as  for 
other  Lady's  Slippers.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  the 
supplies  of  water  liberal,  especially  when  growing  freely  during  the 
summer  season. 


THE  BEST  BEDDING  PLANTS  FOE  SMALL  GAEDENS. 

Br   WILLIAM    COLE, 
Head  Gardener,  Ealing  Park,  Middlesex. 

[HOSE  who  cultivate  bedding  plants  largely,  and  also 
enjoy  facilities  for  seeing  what  is  grown  in  the  gardens 
around  them,  will  not  stand  in  am^  need  of  information 
respecting  the  most  suitable  bedders  for  planting.  But 
those  who  have  to  buy  their  plants  at  this  season  of  the 
year  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  of  such  information,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  it  is  our  business  to  supply  them  with  it.  At  the  onset,  it  may 
be  said  that  too  much  should  not  be  attempted  in  gardens  of  limited 
dimensions,  for  elaborate  schemes  require  space  to  show  them  off  to 
advantage,  and  unless  finished  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  effect 
will  be  far  from  satisfactory.  Carpet  bedding  is  more  especially 
unsuitable  for  small  gardens,  because  of  the  immense  number  of 
plants  required  to  fill  even  a  few  beds  and  the  vast  amount  of 
labour  required  to  regulate  the  summer's  growth  ;  for  if  one  line  is 
allowed  to  become  too  high,  or  to  intrude  upon  the  space  set  apart 
for  its  neighbour,  the  effect  will  be  spoiled.  With  beds  filled  with 
tlie  flowering  plants,  there  will  be,  practically,  no  risk  ;  the  labour  of 
keeping  them  in  order  will  be  very  small,  and  the  effect,  generally, 
much  better.  Carpet  bedding  is  very  well  in  large  places  to  supple- 
ment the  flowering  plants,  but  it  should  not,  on  any  consideration, 
be  allowed  to  push  the  latter  out  of  the  gardens.  As  the  most  richly 
coloured  and  distinctive  bedders  are  the  best  for  small  gardens,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  give  the  names  of  a  few  that  are  likely  to  prove 
of  the  greatest  service  to  those  who  have  to  purchase  now. 

The  Zonal  Geiuwiums  deserve  the  first  place,  for  they  produce 
a  grand  efi'ect,  and  can  always  be  relied  upon.  One  of  the  very  best 
of  the  cheap  kinds,  with  scarlet  flowers,  is  Vesuvhcs,  which  is  remark- 
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ably  neat  in  habit,  and  blooms  profusely  throughout  the  season.  Omega 
is  similar  in  character,  and  has  flowers  of  a  more  brilliant  colour;  but 
it  is  not  yet  so  well  known,  and  is  a  trifle  dearer.  Orbiculata  is 
another  fine  dwarf  variety  with  scarlet  flowers.  For  a  strong 
grower,  with  scarlet  flowers,  take  Warrior,  an  improvement  on 
Punch.  Tor  medium-sized  beds,  take  Triomplw  de  Stella,  brilliant 
orange- scarlet ;  Star  of  Fire,  deep  scarlet,  and  Waltham  Seedling, 
deep  scarlet.  The  three  last  mentioned  are  nosegays,  and  are  the 
best  in  their  several  shades.  In  the  rosy-scarlet  shades,  our  old 
friend  Lucius  is  quite  unsurpassed  ;  it  grows  rather  robust,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  in  good  heart ;  but  it  produces  fine  trusses,  and  makes 
a  splendid  display.  Bayard  and  Violet  Hill  Nosegay  produce  flowers 
of  a  similar  colour,  and  are  remarkably  free-flowering,  and  in  every 
way  desirable. 

The  pink  varieties  are  generally  great  favourites  with  the  ladies, 
and  several  fine  varieties  hav  e  been  introduced  lately.  Mrs.  Upton, 
Mrs.  Pottle,  and  Advancer,  are  three  really  good  varieties  with  pink 
flowers,  and  may  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate.  Amy  Bobsart, 
AmaraiitJi,  Bella,  and  Mala,  are  four  splendid  pink  varieties  for 
bedding,  but  they  are  yet  too  expensive  to  admit  of  their  beino- 
recommended  here.  White  and  salmon-coloured  varieties  are  less 
valuable  than  the  pinks  and  scarlets,  but  those  who  like  to  have  a 
bed  or  two  of  them  should  select  White  Princess,  or  Madame 
Vaucher,  for  a  white ;  and  Gloire  de  Corheny,  or  Sensation,  for  a 
salmon-coloured. 

Variegated  Geeaniums,  including  the  golden-leaved  bronze 
zonals  and  tricolors,  comprise  a  series  of  varieties  most  useful 
for  masses  and  marginal  lines,  or  belts.  The  best  of  the  cheap 
golden  tricolors  are,  undoubtedly,  Sophia  Bumaresque  and  Mrs. 
Pollock.  There  are  others  much  better,  but  they  are  expensive. 
The  cheap  silver  tricolors  that  can  be  the  most  strongly  recom- 
mended are  Balia  JJnita  and  Mahel  Morris,  Rev.  Mr.  Badchjjfe. 
Groion  Prince,  Rev.  Mr.  Radclyffe,  and  Kentish  Hero,  are  three  good 
bronze  zonals,  and  Crystal  Palace  Gem  is  the  best  of  those  with 
plain  golden  leaves.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  finest  yellow-leaved  plant  for 
edging  purposes  extant.  Robert  Fish  and  Creed's  Seedling  are  two 
compact  growing  varieties,  with  greenish-yellow  leafage,  and  in 
every  way  desirable  for  marginal  belts.  The  two  best  variegated 
varieties  are.  Miss  Kingsbury  and  Queen  of  Queens. 

Ageeatums  are  useful,  for  they  succeed  in  most  soils,  and  the 
light  blue  flowers  present  a  pleasing  contrast  with  other  things. 
Imperial  Bwarf  is  the  best ;  it  attains  an  uniform  height  of  nine 
inches,  is  bushy  in  growth,  and  blooms  very  freely.  Prince  Alfred  is 
rather  taller,  and  suitable  for  back  rows.  The  white  varieties  are 
quite  worthless. 

Calceolarias  are  wonderfully  efiective  where  they  do  well.  In 
a  deep  rich  jsoil  they  generally  produce  a  rich  display  of  colour 
throughout  the  season.  Golden  Gem  and  Gaines'  Yellow,  both  yellow, 
and  Beauty  of  Montreal,  crimson,  are  the  most  reliable.  It  wall  not 
be  prudent  to  plant  calceolarias  in  quantity  in  poor  soils. 

Lobelias  are  of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  lightly  over. 
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for  they  constitute  a  most  valuable  class  of  plants  for  small  beds  and 
edging  large  ones.  There  are  two  types  of  these  flowers,  one  of 
cushion-like  growth,  and  known  as  the  pumila  section,  and  the  other 
of  stronger  growth,  and  more  spreading,  and  known  as  the  speciosa 
section.  The  varieties  comprised  in  the  last-mentioned  section  are 
the  most  desirable,  as,  under  favourable  circumstances,  they  bloom 
freely  throughout  the  season,  whilst  those  belonging  to  the  other 
break  dow^n  occasionally  and  leave  ugly  blanks.  Moreover,  as  the 
varieties  of  speciosa  grow  with  a  greater  degree  of  vigour,  fewer 
plants  are  required  for  a  given  space,  a  consideration  of  no  little  im- 
portance to  those  who  have  to  buy.  BriUiaiii,  dark  blue,  and 
Mazarine  Gem,  rather  light  blue,  are  the  two  best  forms  of  speciosa. 
Blue  King  is  also  good,  and  a  fine  strain  of  speciosa  is  not  to  be 
despised.  The  most  useful  of  the  varieties  of  pumila  are  Pumila 
fjrandifiora,  bright  blue  ;  Annie,  lilac  ;  and  Purple  Prince,  purplish 
lilac. 

Pettjkias  suffer  somewhat  in  rough  weather,  but  they  ftu-nish 
us  with  fine  masses  of  rose  and  purple  in  ordinary  good  soil,  and  if 
the  soil  is  not  rich  enough  to  promote  a  luxuriant  growth,  they  will 
not  suff"er  materially  from  exposure  to  a  few  heavy  showers,  which 
alone  are  capable  of  doing  them  any  harm.  There  are  but  few  sorts 
suitable  for  the  flower-garden,  and  the  best  of  these  are : — 
Spit/ire,  deep  purple;  Miss  Earl,  pink;  and  Single  Beauty,  light 
purple. 

Veebenas,  like  calceolarias,  succeed  best  in  moderately  cool  and 
comparatively  rich  soils,  and  when  they  do  well  present  ns  with 
splendid  masses  of  colour.  They  are  in  fact  quite  unsurpassed  when 
they  do  well.  The  most  effective  of  the  scarlet  varieties  are  : — 
Basilisk,  Crimson  King,  Hercules,  and  Melindres  splendens.  Of  the 
other  colours,  the  undermentioned  can  be  well  recommended : — 
Polly  Perhiiis,  magenta ;  Sportsman,  rose  pink ;  Purple  King, 
purple ;  and  La  Grande  JBoule  de  Neige,  white.  There  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  varieties  that  may  be  planted  out,  but  the 
foregoing  are  the  best  for  bedding  purposes,  and  a  large  number  is 
really  not  required. 


NOTES  ON  BEDDING-  OUT. 

BY   JOHN   WALSH. 

EEW  days  after  the  May  number  of  the  Feoeal  World 
is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers,  amateurs  and  others  will 
be  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  filling  their  flower- 
beds for  the  summer  season,  and  a  few  word?  of  advice 
will  perhaps  prove  of  some  service  to  them.  There  are 
several  matters  to  consider  in  dealing  with  this  question,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  important.  There  is,  for  example,  the  j^reparation 
of  the  beds,  the  hardening  off"  of  the  plants,  the  most  suitable  time 
for  planting  out,  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  colours,  and  so  on. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  each  of  the 
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points  mentioned,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  deal  fully  with  each, 
because  of  the  space  that  would  of  necessity  be  required. 

Let  ns  first  of  all  consider  the  preparation  of  the  beds.  In  do- 
ing so  it  is  needful  to  observe  that  this  should  be  done  as  early  in 
the  season  as  circumstances  will  permit.  If  it  can  be  done  imme- 
diately after  the  beds  are  cleared  in  the  autumn,  it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage, but  as  the  beds  are  now  generally  filled  with  spring  flowers, 
few  indeed  are  the  instances  in  which  they  can  be  prepared  in  the 
autumn  for  the  summer  season.  The  preparation  consists  in  digging 
them  up  rather  deeply,  and  in  certain  cases  manuring  them  liberally. 
Some  of  the  bedders  require  a  much  richer  soil  than  others,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  first  of  all  what  each  bed 
is  to  be  filled  with. 

Speaking  generally  upon  this  point,  it  may  be  observed  that 
zonal  pelargoniums,  tropseolums,  tagetes,  petunias,  perilla,  golden 
feather,  centaureas,  and  a  few  other  things,  succeed  most  satisfac- 
torily in  soils  that  have  not  been  enriched  with  manure.  If  the  soil 
is  exceptionally  light,  a  moderate  dressing  of  manure  will  be  of 
service,  but  as  a  rule  the  plants  do  better  without  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  soil  for  calceolarias  and  violas  cannot  be  too  rich,  and 
liberal  mannring  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  specific  for  the  disease 
which  frequently  does  so  much  mischief  amongst  the  former.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  we  have  the  verbenas,  annual  phloxes, 
heliotropiums,  ageratums,  lobelias,  and  the  majority  of  the  foliage 
bedders  that  produce  the  best  effect  when  planted  in  soil  which  has 
been  enriched  moderately  with  leaf-mould,  or  partly  decayed  manure. 
The  most  important  matter  in  the  preparation  of  the  beds  is  deep 
digging,  for  if  the  roots  are  able  to  penetrate  to  a  distance  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  inches  below  the  surface,  the  plants  will  make  satisfactory 
progress  even  if  the  soil  is  poor,  and  they  will  not,  moreover,  be 
quickly  aff"ected  by  drought.  For  securing  a  continuous  display  of 
flowers  until  late  in  the  season,  no  aid  the  plants  can  receive  is  equal 
to  deep  digging.  The  beds  must  be  cleared  and  dug  over  as  soon  as 
the  spring  bedders  are  past  their  best  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
the  surface  soil  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  week  or  so  previous  to 
planting. 

Hardening  off"  the  plants  properly  is  of  prime  importance,  for 
when  put  out  in  a  weakly  or  tender  state  in  the  unfavourable  weather 
occasionally  experienced  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  in  May, 
they  suff"er  so  Auch  that  half  the  summer  is  in  many  instances  gone 
before  they  thoroughly  recover.  Every  eiFort  should  now  be  made 
to  remove  all  the  more  hardy  things,  such  as  the  geraniums,  calceo- 
larias, and  verbenas,  from  the  frames  to  a  sheltered  situation  out  of 
doors.  In  doing  this  place  them  in  blocks  of  a  convenient  size  to 
admit  of  their  being  protected  with  mats  or  canvas  in  case  of  a 
sharp  frost.  The  more  tender  things,  as  for  exa:nple,  the  coleus, 
alternantheras,  and  seedlings  of  hardier  subjects  raised  late  in  heat, 
should  be  taken  from  the  greenhouse  and  other  structures  they  may 
occupy,  and  be  placed  in  the  pits  previously  occupied  Avith  other 
things.  It  will  be  needful  to  keep  them  close  for  a  day  or  two  at 
first,   but  afterwards  they   must   be  fully  exposed  whenever  the 
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weather  will  admit  of  its  being  done  with  advautage  to  them.  Un- 
til a  week  or  so  bei'ore  tliey  are  planted,  the  lights  must  be  put  over 
thera  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  sufficient  warmth  about 
them  to  prevent  any  check. 

lu  planting  out  the  various  subjects,  take  advautage  of  dull 
showery  weather  as  far  as  possible,  and  commence  with  the  hardiest 
things  to  be  planted.  For  example,  the  violas  are  quite  hardy,  and 
the  centaureas  and  calceolarias  are  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the 
eiFects  of  the  sharpest  frost  likely  to  occur  in  May.  These  should 
therefore  be  put  out  in  the  first  or  second  week  in  May ;  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  geraniums,  lobelias,  verbenas,  and 
ageratums,  may  be  planted  ;  but  the  alternantheras,  amaranthus,  and 
coleus  must  not  be  planted  until  quite  the  end  of  the  month,  or  the 
first  week  in  June,  for  the  slightest  frost  is  sufficient  to  blacken 
them.  It  is  essential  to  plant  the  calceolarias  at  the  earliest  moment 
after  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  to  afford  them  a  fair  opportunity  for 
becoming  thoroughly  established  before  the  summer  heat  is  upon 
them.  Plants  grown  in  boxes  or  in  beds  of  soil  in  frames,  must  be 
planted  quickly  after  they  are  divided,  for  the  parching  winds  soon 
dry  up  the  points  of  the  tender  roots,  and  do  considerable  injury  to 
them.  They  should  also  have  a  good  soaking  of  water  afterwards 
and  be  sprinkled  overhead  in  the  evening  of  the  next  six  or  eight 
days  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry.  With  this  assistance  they 
■will  hardly  feel  the  move,  and  in  all  probability  soon  overpass  plants 
that  have  been  turned  out  of  the  pots.  Geraniums  turned  out  of  pots 
will  not  require  any  watering  at  all ;  but  two  or  three  liberal  sup- 
plies will  be  found  of  considerable  service  to  the  majority  of  other 
things.  As  the  season  is  so  exceedingly  shoit,  the  plants  must  be 
put  rather  close  together,  so  that  they  can  fill  the  beds,  as  it  were, 
at  once.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  lhe  case  of  tender  things, 
which  make  but  little  growth  after  they  are  planted. 

The  arrangement  of  the  colours,  and  the  filling  of  the  beds  must 
of  necessity  be  regulated  by  individual  taste  and  the  stock  of  plants 
available.  The  finishing  of  the  beds  with  marginal  bands  of  some 
distinctive  subject  is  not  yet  rightly  understood  by  amateurs  and 
others,  who  have  not  much  bedding  out  to  do,  and  frequently  very 
serious  mistakes  are  made.  Lobelias  are  perhaps  used  for  edging 
purposes  more  generally  than  any  other  subject,  the  golden  feather 
alone  excepted.  Yet  few  things  could  be  more  unsuitable.  The 
colour  of  the  flow^ers  and  the  character  of  the  growth  are  alike  un- 
suitable, and  when  the  beds  are  upon  grass,  the  ilowers  become  so 
blended  with  the  grass  when  seen  from  a  short  distance,  that  they 
present  a  most  ineffective  appearance.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
employment  of  lobelias  in  finishing  off  flower  beds,  provided  they 
are  divided  from  the  grass  by  a  sharp  line  of  some  white-leaved 
plant,  cerastium  or  echeverias,  for  example.  Large  beds  have  the 
most  highly  finished  appearance  ;  when  the  marginal  baud  consists 
of  three  rows,  the  two  outside  rows  balancing  each  other,  and  the 
middle  corresponding,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  plants  used  in 
filling  up  the  bed.  In  the  case  of  a  series  of  beds  by  the  side  of 
the  walks,  a  better  effect  is  produced  by  edging  each  with  the  same 
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plants  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Or  if  the  beds  consist  of 
two  classes  of  beds,  such  as  circles  and  oblongs  alternately,  the 
former  may  all  be  edged  alike,  and  the  latter  alike.  But  when  all 
the  beds  forming  a  series  are  finished  ofi'  difierently,  the  eifect  is  not 
good. 

With  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  colours,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  the  various  shades  of  blue,  rose,  and  pink,  produce  the 
most  pleasing  contrast  in  combination  with  white  and  grey,  and 
that  the  dark  shades,  such  as  crimson,  chocolate,  red,  and  scarlet,  are 
the  most  effective  when  in  juxta-position  with  orange,  yellow,  and 
sulphur,  and  bright  scarlet  also  consorts  well  with  white  and  grey. 


THE  BEST  DOUBLE  GERANIUMS. 

BY   WILLIAM    aAEDTNEB. 

lOUBLE-FLOWERING  geraniums  have  been  wonderfully 
improved  of  late,  and  although  many  of  the  varieties 
introduced  during  the  past  two  years  are  comparatively 
rar^pj,  worthless,  the  list  of  those  distributed  during  that  time 
^^^  so  thoroughly  surpass  the  older  sorts,  that  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  list  has  once  more  become  necessary.  There  are  now 
too  many  in  the  trade  lists,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  varieties 
comprised  in  my  collection,  when  they  were  in  bloom  last  year, 
proved  most  unmistakeably  that  twenty  varieties  could  be  discarded 
with  advantage.  Unless  large  highly-finished  specimens  are  required, 
— and  they  are  hardly  wanted,  excepting  for  exhibition  purposes, — 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  growing  them  satisfactorily.  I  am 
very  partial  to  them  for  the  conservatory,  as  they  produce  an 
exceedingly  rich  effect,  and  a  good  stock  may  be  produced  by  a  very 
simple  course  of  management.  We  grow  them  in  the  form  of  neat 
bushes,  and  commence  by  selecting,  early  in  May,  thrifty  plants 
that  have  been  kept  in  three-inch  pots  during  the  winter.  A 
mixture  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  is  then  prepared,  and  the 
plants  are  at  once  shifted  into  six-inch  pots.  Too  much  pot  room 
is  not  desirable,  for  they  have  naturally  a  tendency  to  grow  luxuri- 
antly and  produce  but  few  flowers,  and  when  put  in  large  pots  they 
assume  the  proportions  of  big  bushes,  and  bloom  very  sparingly. 
When  repotted  we  stand  them  upon  a  layer  of  coal  ashes,  made  up 
in  an  open  position,  water  them  liberally,  and  stop  their  shoots  twice 
or  three  times,  two  stoppings  being,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  to  assure  the 
production  of  bushy  plants.  As  soon  as  they  commence  to  flower 
after  the  last  stopping  they  are  taken  to  the  conservatory,  v/here 
they  will  continue  to  bloom  for  a  considerable  period,  with  no  more 
attention  than  keeping  them  supplied  with  water,  and  removing  the 
decaying  flowers  as  required.  No  tying  or  training  is  required. 
The  undermentioned  comprise  the  finest  and  most  distinct  at  present 
in  cultivation,  and  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost,  on  an  average,  of  nine- 
pence  each  : — 
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L'AnneeTerrible,  orange-scarlet,  pips  large  and  full,  and  produced 
in  good  trusses. 

Incindie  de  Fontenay,  deep  scarlet,  dwarf,  and  very  free  flowering. 

Prefet  de  Lyon,  deep  velvety  scarlet ;  pips  and  leaves  large  ; 
habit  dwarf  and  neat. 

Scintillant,  bright  scarlet ;  pips  and  trusses  of  medium  size, 
freely  produced  ;  habit  dwarf. 

Jeioel,  deep  scarlet ;  pips  medium  size,  resembling  a  small  rose- 
bud, .  and  therefore  exceedingly  useful  for  button-hole  bouquets. 
Remarkably  distinct,  neat,  and  free. 

Le  Tengeiir,  deep  red ;  back  of  petals  shaded  white  ;  pips  similar 
in  shape  to  tlie  preceding. 

Madame  BaiqjMn,  deep  rose,  shaded  light  mauve  or  deep  lilac  ; 
trusses  of  medium  size,  but  produced  most  profusely  ;   very  fine. 

Marie  Lemoine,  rose  pink  ;  flower  trusses  large.  This  still  main- 
tains its  character  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  pink  varieties. 

Miss  Evelyn,  rose-pink  ;  very  strong  in  growth,  and  useful  for 
large  specimens. 

Marie  Crousse,  bright  rose-pink ;  pips  large  and  double,  and 
produced  in  good  trusses  ;    dwarf  and  free  ;   a  splendid  variety. 

Patriote  Lorraine,  orange-scarlet ;  dwarf  in  growth,  and  a  most 
abundant  bloomer. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  bright  orange-scarlet,  dwarf,  free,  and  desirable. 

JEmalio  Castelar,  rose-purple,  shading  to  magenta ;  trusses  of  fair 
size  and  quality.     A  very  strong  grower. 

Madame  Grousse,  bright  rosy-purple  ;  trusses  large ;  much  dwarfer 
than  the  preceding. 

Asa  Gray,  orange-salmon  oi-chamoise  ;  flow^ers  large  and  double  ; 
very  distinct,  and  dwarf  in  growth. 

Aline  Sisley, -white  ;  flowers  small,  but  fairly  produced;  dwarf 
and  com.pact. 


POT  CULTURE  OF  EHODANTHE  MANGLESI. 

BT   EOBEET    OUBBIDGE, 
Church  Walk  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 


HESE  pretty  everlastings  are  tolerably  well  known  to 
amateurs  as  garden  flowers,  but  very  few  know  how 
efiective  they  are  when  grown  in  pots  for  the  conserva- 
tory, and  as  I  have  an  half  hour  to  spare,  I  will  briefly 
describe  the  best  way  of  managing  them,  so  as  to  have 
them  in  perfection.  We  grow  them,  I  must  confess,  by  the  thou- 
sand for  market  purposes,  but  if  I  wanted  a  dozen  pots  or  so  for  my 
own  entertainment,  I  should  manage  them  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  I  should  a  thousand.  There  is  in  fact  but  one  way  to  do  them 
well,  and  as  that  is  so  simple  I  am  really  puzzled  as  to  what-  I  shall 
say  without  appearing  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Eloeal  Woeld 
what  they  know  already. 

Eor  a  private  garden,  from  one  to  three  dozen  specimens  will  be 
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quite  sufficient,  unless  a  succession  is  required,  but  I  would  advise 
the  amateur  not  to  trouble  about  suceessiooal  batches,  for  in  deco- 
rating the  conservatory  there  is  nothing  like  having  a  regular  change 
of  plants.  There  are  two  ways  of  beginning ;  one  is  to  sow  the 
seed  in  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to  bloom,  and  the  other  is 
to  sow  in  a  pan  or  box,  and  prick  the  plants  off  as  soon  as  they 
have  two  pairs  of  leaves.  I  can  recommend  the  latter  plan  as  being 
the  best,  for  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  the  soil  becoming  sour 
before  the  plants  are  big  enough  to  make  a  good  start.  Sow  the 
seed  rather  thin,  and  when  the  plants  are  of  the  size  mentioned,  fill 
a  sufficient  number  of  five-inch  pots  with  a  nice  light  compost  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  or  loam  and  manure.  First  of  all,  put  a  layer 
of  crocks  in  the  bottom,  over  these  a  layer  of  moss,  leaf-mould,  or 
the  roughest  part  of  the  compost,  and  then  fill  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  rim,  pressing  it  rather  firm.  Make  the  surface  level,  and 
prick  out  the  plants  regularly  at  the  rate  of  ten.  or  twelve  in  each 
pot,  sprinkle  them  lightly  as  each  pot  is  filled,  and  place  in  a  frame 
where  they  can  be  shaded  for  a  few  days  during  bright  sunshine, 
and  kept  rather  close  until  established.  The  shading  must  not  be 
used  a  day  longer  than  is  really  necessary,  and  air  must  be  admitted 
freely  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  established  sufiiciently  to  bear  the 
exposure  without  flagging.  From  this  stage  until  they  come  into 
bloom  it  will  be  simply  necessary  to  keep  them  near  the  glass, 
supply  liberally  with  water,  and  ventilate  freely.  When 'about  six 
inches  in  height,  put  three  stakes  round  the  outside  of  each  pot,  and 
as  the  plants  progress  in  height,  they  can  be  most  efiectually  sup- 
ported with  a  few  strands  of  bast. 


CONSERYATOEY  DRAC^NAS. 

BT   JOHN   BUELET,    T.E.H.S., 
Hereford  Road  Nursery,  E  ays  water,  W. 

JN"  the  Floral  World  for  March  last,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  selection  and  cultiva- 
tion of  palms  suitable  for  furnishing  conservatories  and 
sitting-rooms,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  they  were  much 
appreciated.  From  the  letters  which  have  reached  me 
from  subscribers,  it  also  appears  that  many  readers  would  be  glad  of 
information  on  the  cultivation  of  other  classes  of  fine  foliage  plants 
suitable  for  the  conservatory.  Accordingly,  I  have  prepared  a  few 
notes  on  the  Dracsenas,  which  stand  next  in  importance  to  the  palms, 
and  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  something  to  say  about  other  fine  foliage 
plants  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

Of  late  years  I  have  been  frequently  asked  the  question  by  my 
patrons  who  have  seen  Dracaenas  and  other  fine  foliage  plants  on  the 
continent,  why  they  are  not  more  generally  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  this  country.  Why,  indeed,  because  it  is  the  prevailing 
idea  amongst  most  plant-growers  that  foliage  plants  of  all  kinds 
require   stove-heat   to   grow   them,   and   that   it  would  be   certain 
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death  to  them  to  place  them  in  a  greeuhouse  or  conservatory,  and 
especially  a  sitting-room,  for  any  length  of  time,  Now  I  can  assure 
your  readers  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  such  an  idea, 
for  I  know  of  no  plants  that  will  bear  more  ill-usage  than  most 
foliage  plants,  palms  and  dracamas  especially.  I  know  where  there 
is  at  the  present  time  a  group  of  foliage  plants,  kept  in  a  large 
flower-stand  in  a  gentleman's  drawing-room,  which  for  years  past 
has  at  times  been  a  great  attraction  and  much  admired  by  visitors. 
These  plants  are  there  nine  mouths  out  of  the  twelve ;  the  other 
three  mouths,  as  the  family  are  out  of  town,  they  are  in  the  conser- 
vatory. They  get  a  good  watering  during  their  stay  there,  with  a 
fine  rose  watering-pot  overhead,  which  builds  them  up  again  for  the 
coming  winter  for  the  stand  in  the  room.  I  must  add  that,  in  their 
seasons,  there  are  introduced  hyacinths,  tulips,  small  azaleas,  and 
other  flowering  plants,  to  give  life  to  the  foliage.  But  in  the  winter 
season,  without  anytliing  else,  the  foliage  plants  are  sufficiently 
attractive,  in  fact,  the  stand  without  the  foliage  plants  would  be  like 
scores  of  similar  stands  where  flowering  plants  alone  are  used — that 
is,  stiff"  and  flat,  an  encumbrance  and  an  eyesore.  The  same  remarks 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  general  way  in  which  most  conserva- 
tories are  arranged.  There  is  a  want  of  gracefulness  in  the  general 
arrangement.  Thei*e  is  a  lack  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  a  lack  of  sub- 
jects with  grace  and  decision  in  their  characters  to  make  the  thing 
complete.  I  am  sure  all  who  have  seen  foliage  plants  skilfully 
blended  with  flowering  plants  will  quite  agree  with  me  on  that 
point. 

The  Dracaenas,  it  may  be  safely  said,  are  as  graceful  a  family  of 
plants  as  one  could   desire    for  decorative  purposes.     Now  I  will 
not  attempt  to  tell  our  readers  the  different  parts  of  the  globe  these 
beautiful  plants  have  been  introduced  from,  but  will  content  myself 
by  saying  that  the  varieties  I  shall  name  are  suitable  for  a  green- 
house,  and   of  course  it  follows   that   they  come  from   temperate 
climes.     In  Italy,  many  kinds  of  Dracaenas  may  be  found  growing 
without  any  protection  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  ;   and  in 
England,  even,  I  have  proved  that  D.  indivisa  is  not  at  all  injured 
should  the  thermometer  go  down  to  freezing  point.     And  what  a 
beautiful  variety  this  is,  so  graceful,  and  bright-green  in  its  foliage, 
with  the  centre  erect,  and  the  surrounding  leaves  falling  so   grace- 
fully around,  resembling  the  spray  of  a  fountain  !     The  same  may  be 
said   of  -D.  avstralls  and  B.   congesta,  the  former  especially,  with 
foliage  long  and  willow-like  in  form  ;  whilst  the  latter  is  one  of  the 
best  window  plants  in  existence.     J),  ferrea,  the  "  purple  dragon- 
tree  "  of  China,  is  very  desirable  for  its   dark  purple  foliage  and 
general   tropical   character.     D.  terminalis   is   well   known   by  its 
foliage  of  light  green  and  broad  flakes  of  red.     Similar  to  it   in 
colouring  and  character  is  Z>.  Gooperii  and  D.  slricta ;  but  these  two 
varieties  require  the  stove   in  winter.     But  while  speaking  about 
Dracaenas,  we  must  not  forget  to  name  the  beautiful  striped-leaved 
Cordijline  indivisa,  with  its  broad,  bold  foliage,  with  lines  of  silver, 
orange,  and  green.     There  is  also  Z).  rubra,  which  name  applies  to 
the  colour  of  the  bloom,  and  not  to  the  leaves,  for  they  are  in  all 
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respects   similar  to  iudivisa,  but  more  atitF  and  erect,  and  a   sliade 
darker  green.     This  is  a  very  hardy  and  cheap  variety. 

Of  late  years  a  considerable  number  of  new  sorts  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  as  they  all  require  a  stove  temperature,  it  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  say  anything  about  them.  D.  Guilfoylei,  the 
hardiest  of  recent  introduction,  is  very  graceful,  and  has  slender 
arching  leaves,  striped  with  white,  red,  and  green. 

Dracaenas  thrive  well  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  brown  peat, 
silky  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  small  portion  of  silver  sand.  They 
require  plenty  of  water  at  the  root  in  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons  ;  but  it  is  very  injurious  to  them  to  water  them  overhead  at 
any  time,  as  the  water  lo:iges  round  the  heart  and  stem,  and  rots  the 
foliage  at  their  base.  I  have  seen  many  valuable  plants  rendered 
unsightly  by  this  treatment  ;  so  I  hope  our  readers  will  avoid  it ; 
and  this  applies  more  especially  to  Clordi/line  inrlivlsa.  In  the 
months  of  January  and  December,  this  plant  should  be  very 
sparingly  watered  at  the  roots,  and  not  at  all  until  it  gets  very  dry, 
and  then  only  just  give  enough  to  keep  the  plant  from  being  dis- 
tressed, and  prevent  the  cracking  of  the  soil  around  the  side  of  the 
pot.  I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  hot 
days  of  summer  to  give  them  plenty  of  air  by  day ,  and  before  closing 
the  conservatory  at  night  to  well  sprinkle  the  floor  with  water.  By 
so  doing,  it  will  keep  away  the  red-spider  from  them,  as  well  as  arti- 
ficially resemble  the  dews  of  night  of  their  native  habits.  They 
should  be  also  shaded  trom  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  otherwise,  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  will  become  brown,  and  spots  of  the  same  colour 
will  appear  on  their  surface,  thereby  partially  destroying  their 
beauty. 


NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  ROSES. 

BY  GEOEGE  GOHDON. 


|S  the  present  moment  is  most  favourable  for  the  purchase 
of  roses  in  pots,  a  few  words  on  the  new  varieties  now 
being  oifered  for  the  first  time  will  perhaps  be  interest- 
ing to  many  readers  of  the  Floral  World.  In  the 
purchase  of  continental  roses  the  first  year  of  their 
being  distributed  in  this  country,  there  is  of  course  a  considerable 
degree  of  risk,  because  we  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  raisers' 
descriptions,  and  they  are  mostly  terribly  overdrawn.  The  name  of 
the  raiser  is  the  best  guide  in  making  the  selection,  because  some 
raisers  are  most  jealous  of  their  reputation,  and  like  the  raisers  on 
this  side  of  the  channel,  are  very  careful  to  allow  none  but  really 
good  varieties  to  pass  out  of  their  hands.  Others  again  are  less 
scrupulous,  and  whether  they  have  been  successful  or  not  in  the 
raising  of  good  flowers  they  send  us  over  a  given  number  every  year. 
The  raisers  upon  whose  productions  the  greatest  reliance  can  be 
placed,  are  : — Ducher,  who  has  sent  a  fine  lot  of  tea-scented  and 
noisette  roses  in  his  time:   Gonod,  from  whom  we  have  obtained 
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Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Elie  Morel,  and  others  :  Lacharme, 
the  raiser  of  Alfred  Colomb,  "Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Lacharme, 
and  other  first  class  varieties  :  Levet,  auother  good  raiser  of  tea- 
scented  varieties :  Pernet,  the  raiser  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  and 
Marquis  de  Castellane,  two  of  the  most  popular  roses  we  have: 
Schwartz,  the  raiser  of  John  Laiug  and  others  :  and  Eugene  Ver- 
dier, the  raiser  of  Dr.  Andry,  Prince  Camille  Eohan,  Ferdinand,  de 
Lesseps,  and  other  roses  well  known  for  their  good  quality  and  general 
usefulness.  It  would  not  do  to  reject  the  roses  of  all  the  other 
raisers,  or  even  of  those  who  come  before  us  for  the  first  time,  be- 
cause if  we  do  so  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  losing  many  fine  varieties. 
For  example,  those  famous  roses  Grloire  de  Dijon,  Monsieur  Furtado, 
Marechal  Niel,  and  Comtesse  Chabrilland,  came  from  rosariaus  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  raised  and  distributed  more  thau  one  or  two 
varieties  each.  At  the  same  time,  considering  the  risk,  amateurs 
should  buy  cautiously,  and  wait  until  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
seeing  blooms  at  the  exhibitions  before  purchasing  tiie  productions 
of  unknown  men.  English  raised  roses  are  usually  exhibited  several 
times  before  they  are  distributed,  and  consequently  abundant  oppor- 
tunity is  afi"orded  for  forming  a  just  estimation  of  their  merits. 

There  are  about  fifty  Continental  roses  on  ofter  this  season,  and 
from  this  large  number  we  may  at  least  expect  to  obtain  a  few  that 
are  really  first-rate.  To  buy  all  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  in 
making  a  selection  from  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  the  undermentioned 
appear  likely  to  prove  the  most  meritorious  : — 

Baronne  Vittat,  one  of  Liabaud's  seedlings,  which  is  said  to  have 
large  flesh-coloured  flowers,  of  fine  form,  a  vigorous  habit,  and  ample 
clear,  green  foliage.  Captain  Christy  is  one  of  Lacharme's  seed- 
lings, and  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  buying  it,  for  it  was  exhi- 
bited in  splendid  condition  at  the  Rose  Congress  at  Lyons  last  year, 
and  was  then  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  jurors.  The 
flowers  are  large,  full,  and  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour ;  it  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  will  most  likely  prove  one  of  the  finest  of  this  year's 
introductions.  Francois  Courlin  and  John  Harrison  are  two  dark 
flowers  from  E.  Verdier's  seed-bed,  full  of  promise.  The  colour  of 
the  former  is  purplish  cerise,  and  of  the  latter  blackish  crimson. 
Miller  Hayes,  from  the  seed-bed  of  the  same  raiser,  is  said  to  pro- 
duce flowers  of  large  size  and  fine  globular  form  ;  the  colour  bright 
crimson,  shading  to  velvety  red.  Madame  Louis  Leveque,  from 
Leveque's  seed-bed,  is  likely  to  prove  good,  for  the  few  roses  this 
raiser  has  distributed  have  been  exceptionally  fine,  and  are  gene- 
rally found  in  winning  stands  at  the  exhibitions  ;  the  flowers  are 
represented  as  being  large,  full,  globular,  and  of  a  clear  bright  rose. 
Madame  Marie  Finger  has  been  selected  from  the  seed-bed  of  Ram- 
baud,  a  raiser  quite  unknown  to  rosarians  here ;  but  as  it  had  the 
distinction  of  a  first-class  certificate  conferred  upon  it  at  the  Lyons 
Congress,  and  was  distributed  first  by  Lacharme,  few  doubts  need 
be  felt  as  to  its  merits.  The  habit  is  said  to  be  vigorous,  the  flowers 
l^rge  and  globular,  and  the  colour  bright  flesh  colour,  approaching 
to  carmine  in  the  centre.  Marie  Therese,  from  Ducher's  seed-bed, 
is  likely  to  be  a  good  garden  rose,  for  the  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing 
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shade  of  rose,  and  are  said  to  be  produced  continuously  throughout 
the  season.  Prince  Paul  Demiduff,  one  of  Gruillot  Fils'  productions, 
appears  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  bright  car- 
mine roses.  The  flowers  are  large,  full,  of  good  form,  and  said  to  be 
produced  continuously  throughout  tlie  season.  This  also  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Lyons  Congress.  Macllle. 
Marguerite  Jamain,  one  of  Jamain's  seedlings,  is  full  of  promise. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  lively  shade  of  rose-pink,  of  fair  size  and  fine  form. 
Triomphe  tie  Eosomenes,  from  Gronod's  seed-bed,  is  represented  as 
producing  flowers  remarkable  for  size  aud  perfection  of  form;  the 
colour,  deep  .velvety-crimson,  the  petals  shading  to  fiery  red. 
The  growth  is  said  to  be  vigorous,  and  the  flowers  produced 
contiuuously.  Pe.rfectioyi  de  Blanches,  a  variety  raised  by  Schwartz, 
will  most  probably  become  a  general  favourite,  for  the  flowers  are 
said  to  be  pure  white,  of  medium  size,  and  of  good  form.  There  are 
several  good  tea- scented  varieties,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
sufiicient  importance  to  justify  their  beiug  purchased  at  the  price 
usually  charged  for  new  roses.  Besides,  we  have  so  many  good 
things  in  the  same  class  that  we  could  well  afibrd  to  wait  for  them. 

The  beautiful  light  rose,  Madame  Lacharme,  has  been  presented 
in  splendid  condition  at  the  spriug  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  the  last  time  it  was  exhibited  it  had  a  first-class 
certificate  conferred  upon  it.  It  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  best  roses  of 
last  year,  and  the  finest  of  all  the  light  hybrid  perpetuals.  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  the  Manor  Farm  ifTursery,  Stapleford,  Wilts,  who  exhi- 
bited the  specimen  which  had  the  certificate  conferred  upon  it, 
exhibited  at  the  same  time  two  stands  of  blooms  of  a  seedling  of 
his  own  raising,  under  the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  EdinhurgTi,  and 
was  most  deservedly  granted  a  first-class  certificate  for  it.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  similar  character  and  colour  to  La  France,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  popular  of  pink  roses,  but  they  are  much  fuller,  and  of 
finer  form.  This  will  ultimately  become  a  very  popular  variety,  for  it 
is  wonderfully  free  flowering,  good  blooms  being  produced  on  each 
ahoot,  even  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  and  forced  into  bloom. 
Indeed,  some  plants  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  early  in.  the 
season  were  literally  smothered  with  flowers. 


SPEING  FLOWERS. 


|E  begin  to  be  persuaded  that  our  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  hardy  spring  flowex"s,  aud  our  criticisms  of  their 
merits,  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  possibly  we  have 
turned  the  tide  of  fashion  in  favour  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful hardy  plants  that  are  adapted  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  our  gardens,  but  which  have  for  many  years  past  been 
neglected,  owing  to  the  rage  that  has  prevailed  for  plants  that  are 
tender  in  constitution  and  ephemeral  in  their  attractions,  and  com- 
paratively destitute  of  interest.  In  a  certain  sense,  every  plant  has 
a  claim  upon  our  admiration  of  its  structure,  and  some  points  of 
interest  arising  out  of  its  history,  physiology,  uses,  or  distribution. 
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But  the  general  question  ia  not  raised  when  we  direct  attention  to 
hardy  plants  as  admirably  adapted  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  amateurs 
who  keep  gardens  and  gardeners  for  purposes  of  recreation,  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  home,  and  as  means  of  education  for  their 
children.  Ifc  ia  not  a  general  but  a  particular  question  tliat  arises, 
whether  all  the  resources  of  an  establislunent  shall  be  directed  to 
the  production  of  a  gorgeous  display  during  the  three  summer 
months,  to  the  exclusion  of  numerous  beautiful  and  interesting 
subjects,  or  whether  the  best  means  shall  be  taken  to  secure  interest 
and  beauty  for  all  seasons,  even  if  the  bedding  display  should  have 
to  be  reduced  in  magnitude  and  glory.  And,  as  a  rule,  the  bedding 
display  loill  le  contracted,  and  hardy  plants  will  have  more  attention 
and  be  better  appreciated,  and  gardening  will  become  less  costly 
and  more  delightful. 

Our  horticultural  amateurs  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  vast  variety 
and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  hardy  plants  that  flower  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  but  in  a  few  gardens  they  are  to  be  met  with ;  it 
is  but  in  few  gardens  they  are  cared  for  and  understood.  But  there 
is  much  inquiry  about  them.  Trade  cultivators,  who  a  few  years 
since  cleared  them  out  from  their  nurseries,  wish  they  had  kept 
them ;  for  the  demands  of  the  time  compel  them  to  make  purchases, 
at  comparatively  high  prices,  of  things  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
they  considered  as  rubbish.  It  is  a  fickle  climate,  but  not  more 
fickle  than  the  tastes  of  the  people  who  endure  its  rough  usage,  and 
thrive  under  its  assaults  of  heat  and  cold,  and  wet  and  dry,  that 
have  no  rule,  and  change  from  one  to  the  other  without  warning. 
Yes,  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  gardening 
who  can  now  see  beauty  in  hardy  border  flowers,  though  a  few  years 
since  they  spurned  such  things  as  fit  only  for  cottagers.  The  plain 
truth  about  the  matter  is  that  for  some  time  past  the  cottagers  have 
had  the  best  of  it ;  their  great  patches  of  white  arabis,  and  yellow 
alyssum,  and  purple  aubrietia ;  their  velvety  and  richly-laced  polyan- 
thuses, their  double  and  single  primroses,  and  their  sweet-scented 
stocks  and  wallflowers — liave  made  a  mockery  of  the  rich  man's 
parterre,  which  is  a  mere  desert,  all  blank  and  bare  when  the  cot- 
tager's garden  is  brimming  with  flowers  and  eloquent  with  perfume, 
and  every  tree  is  a  bower  of  sweets  and  a  musical  academy. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  turn  from  ephemeral  displays 
that  are  costly  to  things  of  permanent  value  and  beauty  that  are  as 
cheap  as  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  wonder  that  the  horticultural 
mind  could  have  been  so  long  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion. 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  bedding 
system.  Promenades  and  parterres  need  as  much  to  be  furnished, 
and  richly  furnished  too,  as  do  dining  and  drawing-rooms.  Where 
the  bedding  system  is  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  it  is  one  of 
the  necessities  of  first-class  gardening,  as  essential  in  its  place  as 
carpets  and  pictures  are  within  doors.  But  when  small  gardens  and 
contracted  purses  are  enthralled  by  it,  when  the  garden  is  kept  des- 
titute of  beauty  and  interest  nine  months  in  the  year  that  it  may  be 
absurdly  gay  during  the  remaining  three,  we  can  only  say  that  such 
an  abuse  of  the  bedding  system  brings  disgrace  on  the  art  of 
gardening.  S.  H. 
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OK"  EARTHING  GEO  WING  CROPS. 

BY    A    EENTJSn    GAUDENEE. 


HE  practice  of  applying  additional  supplies  of  fresh  earth 
to  the  roots  of  growing  crops  is  of  considerable  utility 
when  properly  carried  out ;  and  for  the  information  of 
those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  the  matter, 
I  propose  to  make  a  few  seasonable  remarks  upon  the 
subject.  The  value  of  earthing  all  growing  crops  is  only  to  be 
measured  by  the  subjects  under  cultivation,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  required — as,  for  instance,  the  value  of  repeated 
applications  of  some  fine  dry  earth,  gently  shook  over  small  seedling 
plants  at  this  time  of  year,  such  as  the  seed-beds  of  all  the  Brassica 
tribe,  can  never  be  estimated  at  its  correct  value  except  by  those 
who  have  worked  it  out  in  previous  years,  as  very  few  will  credit  the 
stout,  sturdy  plants  it  creates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increasing 
number  of  young  rootlets  that  are  formed  by  encouraging  young 
roots  to  spring  forth  higher  up  the  stem.  This  is  more  especially 
valuable  in  stitf  clayey  soils,  where  the  young  plants  have  nothing 
beneath  them  to  induce  a  downward  tendency  of  the  roots.  These 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  same  plants  when  removed 
to  other  quarters.  Spring-planted  cauliflowers,  for  instance,  are 
greatly  benefited  by  the  addition  of  some  fresh  soil  drawn  up  to 
their  roots  two  or  three  times  during  their  active  season  of  growth. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  autumn  and  spring  planted  cabbage?, 
and,  indeed,  any  of  that  class  that  is  supported  by  a  stem  only  a 
few  inches  high ;  for,  besides  encouraging  a  greater  root  action,  the 
additional  Bupply  of  earth  serves  to  steady  them  against  the  wind, 
and  prevents  that  rocking,  if  I  may  so  express  m.yself,  that  all  such 
plants  are  subject  to  if  there  is  not  sufficient  weight  against  the 
stem  to  keep  it  firm  in  its  proper  place.  Peas,  again,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  constant  earthing,  as  it  serves  during  dry  weather  to 
prevent  that  excessive  amount  of  evaporation  that  would  otherwise 
take  place.  All  kinds  of  beans  will  keep  in  bearing  longer  if  they 
receive  two  or  three  fresh  earthings  during  the  season  of  growth  ; 
but  the  most  successful  of  all  the  crops  I  have  yet  dealt  with  was 
the  vegetable  marrow.  This  delights  in  fresh  soil,  and,  in  fact,  with 
me,  does  much  the  best  when  about  every  three  feet  of  the  stem  is 
layered,  as  it  were,  and  a  basket  or  two  of  earth  placed  upon  the 
joint.  Cucumbers,  too,  are  strengthened  in  this  way,  especially 
when  they  have  been  in  bearing  some  time;  and  it  is  w^ell  known 
that  when  melons  are  grown  in  ordinary  frame-beds  the  young  fruit 
swells  much  faster  when  the  fruiting  shoot  is  covered  with  earth 
than  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  direct  action  of  the  sun. 

Again,  stocks  and  asters  are  especially  improved  if  the  [stems  are 
earthed  up  once  a  fortnight  while  they  are  making  their  growth ;  so, 
also,  are  all  the  border  annuals,  if  previously  thinned  out,  and  about 
two  sprinklings  of  fine  earth  shook  round  their  roots  ;  it  will  do  them 
more  good  than  four  times  watering  would  do.     In  early  spring,  old 
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strawberry  beds,  when  the  crowns  have  risen  above  tlie  level  of  the 
soil,  receive  quite  a  fresh  stimulus  if  some  rich  fine  soil  is  laid  round 
the  roots  ;  into  this  they  make  vigorous  roots,  as  it  is  more  kindly 
than  an  ordinary  border  soil  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  seakale 
and  rhubarb  plantations.  Many  fail  with  radishes,  when  grown 
under  glass  in  early  spring,  because  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
earth  them,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  a  sprinkle  of  fine  dry  soil 
every  week  to  cover  up  the  stems  of  the  young  plants,  which  at  this 
early  season  are  always  drawn  for  the  want  of  sufficient  air.  In  the 
absence  of  anything  better,  I  have  frequently  used  dry  sifted  cinder 
ashes,  and  for  many  young  plants  this  is  better  than  soil,  as  the 
roots  will  work  in  it  quite  as  freely,  and  it  prevents,  at  the  same 
time,  the  slugs  working  amongst  them,  as  they  do  not  like  the 
rough  surface  to  travel  upon. 

As  a  last  remark,  I  cannot  avoid  saying  that  gardeners  generally 
do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  practice  of  earthing  all 
young  seedling  plants,  as  it  is  a  sure  preventive  against  their 
getting  long-legged,  as  well  as  against  mildew  and,  that  worst 
of  all  evils,  damping  off. 


THE  GAEDEX  GUIDE  EOR  MAY. 

"  Then  came  fair  May,  the  fayrest  Mayd  on  ground, 
Deckt  all  with  dainties  of  lier  seasons  pryde, 
And  throwing  flowres  out  of  her  lap  around  : 
Upon  two  Brethren's  shoulders  she  did  ride, 
The  Twinnes  of  Leda;   which  on  ej'ther  side 
Supported  her  like  to  their  soveraine  queene  ; 
Lord  !   how  all  creatures  laught  when  her  they  spide, 
And  leapt  and  dauiic't  as  they  had  ravisht  heene  ! 
And  Cupid  selfc  about  her  ftuttured  all  in  greene. — Spexsee, 

SlAT  is  generally  a  dry  month,  but  in  respect  of  tem- 
perature very  variable,  a  week  of  brilliant  summer 
weather  being  succeeded,  perhaps,  by  ten  or  twelve 
days  of  bitter  cold  ;  when,  as  the  poet  says,  "  winter 
lingers  in  the  lap  of  May."  Beware  of  bad  weather 
about  the  20th,  and  be  in  readiness  to  protect  tender  subjects  of 
all  kinds  that  are  out  of  doors.  The  barometer  is  usually  high 
during  this  month,  the  mean  of  tlie  month  being  a  fraction  under 
thirty  inches ;  prevailing  winds  north-west  and  north-east,  the 
latter  bringing  sharp  night  frosts. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  garden  flowers  in 
perfection  this  month.  AV^e  have,  for  example,  the  evergreen  candy- 
tuft, campanulas,  scillas,  feathered  hyacinths,  crown  imperials, 
linums,  anemones,  Alpine  phloxes,  German  and  other  iris,  dielytras, 
pansies,  blue-bells,  and  columbines. 

The  garden-work  of  May  includes  the  filling  of  the  beds  with 
their  summer  occupants,  parting  and  planting  in  nursery  quarters 
the  perennials  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  the  flo  ver- 
garden  during  the   spring,    planting    out    from   the  seed-beds    the 
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main-crops  of  summer  and  autumn  vegetables  and  the  sowing  of 
successional  supplies.  Indoors,  the  disbudding  of  fruit-trees,  tliia- 
ning  of  grapes,  the  repotting  of  hard-wooded  plants  and  the  shifting 
of  soit-vvooded  plants  for  the  conservatory  will  require  the  most 
immediate  attention. 

Flower  G-aeden. — The  most  important  work  in  this  depart- 
ment just  now  is  to  thin  the  annuals  sown  last  month,  and  then 
take  up  primulas,  polyanthuses,  daisies,  and  other  spring  flowering 
plants  from  the  beds,  dividing  and  planting  in  the  reserve  border 
for  next  year.  A  partially  shaded  position  is  best  for  these  subjects 
through  the  summer.  Plant  in  rows,  a  foot  apart,  and  sis  inches 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  Asters,  stocks,  zinnias,  and 
other  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals,  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  now.  Harden  off  those  sown  under  glass,  and  plant  as  soon 
as  possible.  All  the  ordinary  bedding-stuff  ought  to  be  in  cradles 
out  of  doors.  Plants  of  a  tender  constitution,  intended  for  the 
decoration  of  the  flower  garden,  must  have  free  exposure  to  the  air, 
to  fit  them  for  going  out  next  month.  Thin  the  buds  of  pinks, 
picotees,  and  carnations,  and  shade  those  intended  for  exhibition. 
Remove  auriculas  to  a  shady  position,  if  not  already  done.  ISTip  off" 
the  flower  trasses  as  the  flowers  fade,  unless  it  is  intended  to  save 
seed,  for  seed-bearing  weakens  the  plants.  Trim  up  the  grass 
verges,  and  mow  and  roll  the  lawn,  to  promote  a  close  bottom,  and 
give  everything  a  fresh  and  bright  appearance.  The  end  of  the  month 
will  be  soon  enough  to  begin  bedding  out. 

GEEENnousE. — Amongst  the  most  attractive  subjects  available 
for  the  embellishment  of  this  structure  and  the  conservatory  during 
the  month  are  azaleas,  aphelexis,  chorozemas,  ericas,  show  and  fancy 
pelargoniums,  and  statices.  Now  that  the  frames  are  clear  of  the 
bedding-plants  with  which  they  have  been  filled  through  the  winter, 
all  small  soft-wooded  stuff  should  be  removed  to  them ;  hard- 
wooded  plants  must  have  more  light  and  air  now  they  are  growing 
freely.  Azaleas  and  camellias  require  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere 
■when  making  their  growth,  and  to  have  plenty  of  air  directly  it  is 
made.  Freely  ventilate  New  Holland  plants  of  every  description, 
and  attend  carefully  to  the  watering,  and  be  particular  that  each 
has  sufficient  to  moisten  every  particle  of  the  soil  in  the  pot. 
Shift  and  stop  fuchsias  and  petunias  ;  water  them  with  liquid 
manure  as  they  become  pot-bound.  Expose  pelargoniums  for  a 
week  or  so  after  they  go  out  of  flower,  and  then  cut  back  and  shake 
out,  and  repot  as  soon  as  they  are  nicely  started  into  growth. 

Stove. — A  considerable  proportion  of  the  orchidaceous  plants 
are  now  in  flower,  and  every  means,  consistent  with  the  health  of 
the  plants,  must  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  the  flowers  as  long  as  possible.  A  cool,  dry  atmosphere 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Shift  those  in  the  hottest  house  into 
the  cool  liouse,  and  those  from  the  cool  house  into  the  greenhouse, 
where  they  can  be  shaded  and  kept  close  ;  for  on  no  account 
must  the  plants  be  exposed  to  currents  of  air.  Plenty  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  will  be  necessary  for  growing 
plants.     Put  in  cuttings  of  the  ordinary  stove  plants,  and  shift  on 
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those  already  rooted.  Gresneras  and  other  plants,  intended  for 
winter  blooming,  must  soon  have  their  last  shift.  Ventilate  freely, 
and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Kitchen  Gaiiden. — Thin  out  all  permanent  seed-beds,  such  as 
onions,  carrots,  etc.,  and  plant  out  broccoli,  cauliflowers,  cubba^e, 
kales,  etc.,  for  the  winter,  before  they  are  too  much  crowded.  Sow 
scarlet-runners,  dwarf  French  beans,  beet,  turnips,  spinach,  endive, 
and  lettuce  ;  the  two  last  should  be  sown  where  tliey  are  to  remain,  to 
prevent  their  running  to  seed  too  quickly,  as  is  the  case  when  sown 
in  beds  and  transplanted.  Also  sow  marrow  peas,  and  earth  up  and 
stick  those  already  forward  enough.  Prick  out  the  late  sown  celery, 
and  make  trenches,  and  plant  out  the  earliest  batch.  Shade  with  a 
few  branches  of  evergreens  for  a  few  days  after  planting,  and  supply 
with  water. 

Fruit  Garden. — Remove  the  runners  from  the  strawberry- 
plants  directly  they  push,  if  not  wanted  for  layering,  or  the  parent 
plants  will  soon  be  choked  up  with  the  young  plants.  Wash  all  the 
■trees  on  the  walls,  and  those  trained  as  pyramids,  frequently  with 
the  garden  engine. 

FoECiNG. — Vine  borders  inside  must  be  liberally  supplied  with 
water,  where  the  crops  are  swelling,  and  the  atmosphere  kept 
moist  by  throwing  water  on  the  paths,  and  sprinkling  the  beds 
and  walls.  Where  the  grapes  are  colouring,  give  abundant  ventila- 
tion, and  keep  the  atmosphere  dry.  The  crops  should  be  watched, 
and  the  border  have  a  good  soaking  just  before  the  grapes  com- 
mence colouring,  so  that  no  more  is  required  until  that  process  is 
finished.  Shift  on  young  vines  in  pots,  and  help  those  bearing  young 
crops  with  manure-water.  Peaches,  nectarines,  cherries,  and  figs, 
swelling  fruit,  to  have  an  increased  temperature,  with  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  a  thorough  syringing  twice  a  da}^  Crops  of 
these  in  a  more  advanced  stage  which  are  beginning  to  ripen,  must 
have  less  moisture  above,  and  more  below.  Cucumbers  and  melons 
require  regular  attention  in  stopping  and  training.  Where  the 
heat  is  maintained  by  means  of  hot  manure,  add  fresh  linings  directly 
it  begins  to  decline.  The  pines  in  the  fruiting- house  to  have  an 
abundance  of  atmospheric  humidity,  to  enable  the  fruit  to  swell 
freely.  Shift  any  young  suckers  that  are  pot-bound,  and  fill  one  of 
the  frames  lately  emptied  of  bedding  stufl"  with  tan,  and  plunge 
these  and  other  young  successionals  in  it,  to  give  more  room  for 
large  plants.  Pines,  ni  all  stages,  are  now  growing  freely,  and  will 
need  more  water  than  heretofore. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Give  all  the  air  possible  to  vegetable  mar- 
rows, tomatoes,  ridge  cucumbers,  and  chilies.  It  is  a  capital  plan, 
where  any  of  these  subjects  are  required  early,  to  shift  them  into 
eight-inch  pots,  and  keep  them  growing  until  the  time  arrives  for 
planting  out. 
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HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 

^HE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  held  two  meetings  during 
the  past  month.  The  first  was  devoted  to  novelties,  and  tlie  second  to 
Auriculas,  Rhododendron?,  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  and  Orchids.  Amongst 
the  mo?t  interesting  and  valuable  novelties  presented  at  the  first  meet- 
ins:,  lield  on  the  1st  ult.,  were,  Cychimens,  Ito'jal  Puffjle,  Rose  Queen 
and  Crimson  Gem,  three  splendid  varieties  from  the  gardens  of  11.  Little,  Esq., 
Twickenham  ;  Ro-e  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  a  fine  light  hybrid  perpetual,  from  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Stnpleford,  Wilts,  and  Viceroy,  the  Bride,  and  Purpurea,  three  beautiful 
beddirri<  Primroses  from  Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing.  At  the  second  exhibition,  on  the 
15th  ult.,  Auriculas  were  shown  in  splendid  condition  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough 
Mr.  James,  Isleworth,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dombrain.  The  Alpine  varieties,  whibh  have 
been  wonderfully  improved  of  late,  made  a  beautiful  display  of  colour,  and  were 
much  admired  by  the  general  visitors  as  well  as  by  the  growers.  Amongst  the  show 
varieties,  Turner's  Charles  J.  Perry,  a  magnificent  new  violet  self,  was  staged  in 
superb  style  by  Mr.  James;  and  Turner's  Colonel  Champneys,  a  fine  R'rey-edcred 
variety,  sent  out  a  few  years  since,  was  shown  well  by  all  the  exhibitors,  the 
examples  from  Mr.  Turner  being  especially  good.  A  fine  bank  of  Rhododendrons 
was  contributed  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Berkhampstead,  and  a  good  collec-" 
tion  of  specimen  Clematis  by  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son.  Orchids  were  well  shown 
by  Jlr.  E.  S.  Williams  and  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesboroui'h,  and 
others,  and  presented  an  attractive  appearance. 

Mr.  William  Paul's  Annual  Exhibition'  of  Roses,  Pictorial  Trees,  Gera- 
niums, etc.,  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  from  the  IGth  to  the  2ord  of  May, 
both  days  iuclasive. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Badger's  Paper  on  Potato  Disease,  read  before  the  Midland 
Farmers'  Club,  has  been  published  by  Billing  and  Son,  Livery  Street,  Bir- 
mingham. 

AxTHURiUM  ScHERZERiANUM  WiLLiAMsi,  now  being  distributed  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  of  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway,  appears  likely  to  prove  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  acquisition.  In  habit  of  growth,  and  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  spathes,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  species  ;  but  the  latter  differ  in  beino- 
of  an  ivory  white,  and  present  a  very  pleasing  appearance  when  in  contrast  with  the 
bright  vermilion  spathes  of  the  extravagantly  showy  typical  form,  which  is  now 
becoming  known  under  the  popular  name  of  the  "  Flamingo  Plant." 

The  jMeadow  B.ink  OucHins  will  be  sold  by  auction  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  6th  and  7th  inst.  The  collection  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  both  as  regards  its  extent  and  the  healthy  condition  of  the  plants  of 
vrhich  it  consists,  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  season. 
The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  English  readers 
under  a  wrong  specific  name,  and  JI.  Gustave  Heuze  writes  to  the  Journal 
d' Agriculture  to  say  that  its  proper  name  is  Doryphora  decemlineata.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  ten  dark  lines  or  bands  on  the  wing-cases,  five  upou  each,  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  other  allied  species. 

Apple  Reixette  du  Grand-dug  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  desirable  varietj-, 
and  worth  introducing  to  English  gardens.  The  Journal  d' Agriculture  vepoits  that 
glowing  accounts  are  received  fro:n  the  Austrian  School  of  Horticulture  and  Viti- 
culture at  Klosterneiuwberg  (Lower  Austria)  of  this  apple.  It  is  stated  to  be  re- 
markable for  the  freedom  and  rapidity  of  its  growth,  even  in  the  worst  soils,  its 
extreme  productiveness,  and  the  very  superior  quality  of  the  fruit. 

An  Exhibition  of  Clematis  will  be  held  by  Mr.  Noble  in  the  conservatory  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  during  the  current  month.  A  large 
number  of  new  varieties,  as  well  as  those  already  in  commerce,  will,  we  understand, 
be  represented.     The  exact  date  is  not  yd  fixed. 

The  Kew  Museum  has  been  recently  enriched  with  a  collection  of  robes  or 
dresses  from  Tahiti,  which  was  presented  by  diflPerent  members  of  the  royal  lamily 
of  Tahiti  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  during  his  visit  to  the  Pacific  in  1869.  These 
dresses  are  all  made  of  Tapa  cloth,  the  prepared  bark  of  Broussonetia  papyrifera. 
E  jcli  consists  simply  of  an  oblong  piece,  with  a  circular  hole  cut  for  the  head  to 
pass  through.  They  are  trimmed  most  elaborately,  one  being  eut.rely  covered  with 
May. 
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lonr;;  strips  of  the  very  tliin  cuticle  of  the  leaves  of  the  Cocoa-nut  ralm,  part  of 
whicfi  is  simply  bleached,  and  the  other  part  dyed  blue,  the  whole  haviniT  a  very 
pretty  effect.  The  other  dresses  are  stamped  on  the  Tapa  clotli  surface  with  Xature- 
printed  Ferns,  and  ornamented  with  rosettes  and  a  kind  of  gimp  of  various  patterns, 
made  of  the  cuticle  oi  tlie  young  leaves  cTf  the  Sugar-cane  ;  some  of  the  dresses  are 
also  edged  with  a  deep  fringe  made  of  the  fibre  of  an  Hibiscus. 

The  West  or  England  Eose  Shoav  will  be  held  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford, 
on  Wednesday,  July  8.  The  schedule  is  framed  in  a  liberal  manner,  and  upwards 
of  £150  will  be  offered  in  prizes. 

Prizes  for  Kew  Fruits  — From  the  New  YorJc  Trilune  we  learn  that  the 
Assemblj'  of  luwa  has  appropriated  £200  for  the  best  New  Apple  that  will  keep  in 
good  condition  until  after  April  1,  and  for  a  superior  Plum  improved  from  native 
stock,  the  same  to  be  a  variety  not  now  in  existence,  and  superior  to  any  in  hardi- 
ness, productiveness,  and  quality  of  fruit.  The  seedlings  must  be  exhibited  from 
year  to  year  before  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  premium  is  to  be 
awarded  in  1886  by  a  competent  committee  appointed  by  that  association. 

The  New  Alexandra  Palace  is  progres.^ing  rapidly,  and  the  two  gables  that, 
remain  of  the  old  building  form  the  end  walls  of  a  gigantic  conservatory,  the  roof 
of  which  is  nearly  completed.  From  what  may  be  seen  in  the  plant-houses,  it 
may  be  judged  that  the  great  conservatory  will  be  quickly  furnished  with  effective 
material,  for  many  kinds  of  climbing  plants  are  growing  freely  in  large  pots,  and 
are  trained  carefully  up  the  rafters  to  be  ready  for  planting  out ;  while  of  palms, 
tree-ferns,  rhopalas,  cordylines,  and  such  like,  there  are  many  noble  specimens 
that  promise  to  make  a  picture  when  they  are  in  their  places.  One  of  the  new 
features  is  a  Japanese  village  and  garden,  now  in  course  of  construction  by 
Japanese  workmen.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  opened  on  the  24th 
of  June. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons'  Exhibition  of  Ehododendeons  will  be 
held  in  the  garden  of  Eussell  Square  during  the  month  of  June  next.  The  square 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  kept  in  London.  Its  jiosition  is  central,  and  its 
ample  approaches  render  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  a  display  of  this  kind.  Messrs. 
Waterer  inform  us  that  the  exhibition  will  be  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  lor  the 
most  part  will  be  composed  of  new  varieties,  chiefly  of  rhododendrons  which  have 
not  been  hitherto  exhibited.  The  fame  of  the  firm  is  a  guarantee  that  the  exhi- 
bition will  constitute  a  prominent  success  of  the  season. 

The  Mammoth  Eose-tree  of  Santa  Eosa  is,  we  think,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  its  being  noticed  in  these  pages.  This  immense  rose-tree, 
now  clothing  the  cottage  of  a  Mr.  Eendall,  of  Santa  Eosa,  is  an  example  of  our 
old  friend  Lamarque,  one  of  the  finest  of  noisette  roses.  It  covers  an  area  of  400 
superficial  feet,  and  in  due  season  is  fairly  loaded  with  flowers.  Indeed,  so  pro- 
fusely does  it  bloom,  that  it  has  had  uo  less  than  4000  fully  expanded  roses  and 
20  000  buds  at  one  time.  It  appears  to  have  been  planted  fifteen  years  since,  and 
so  vigorous  has  been  the  growth  from  the  first,  that  it  now  extends  over  the  roof 
of  the  bouse,  and  when  in  bloom  presents  a  magnificent  sight. 

Dahlia  arborea,  of  which  a  special  offer  is  made  by  Messrs.  Huber  and  Co., 
of  Hyeres,  in  company  with  their  usual  stocks  of  acacias,  palms,  cannas,  etc.,  is  a 
noble  tree-like  plant  rising  seven  ieet  high,  and  producing  flowers  that  in  some 
degree  resemble  those  of  D.  imperialis,  but  are  of  a  blush  or  pale  purple  colour. 
"When  grown  in  the  conservatory  it  flowers  in  December,  requiring  for  its  full 
development  no  more  heat  than  suffices  to  protect  the  plant  from  frost. 

The  Double  Poinsettia,  which  has  recently  been  introduced  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  unquestionably  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  and  in  time  will 
probably  take  an  important  position  amongst  stove  plants,  suitable  for  growing  in 
quantities  for  decorative  purposes.  The  flower  heads  are  described  as  being  of 
large  size,  forming  crowns  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  nine  inches  and  upwards 
in  depth.  Several  new  forms  of  Poinsettia  jpulcherrima  have  been  introduced  to 
English  gardens  within  the  last  eighteen  months  ;  the  variety  known  as  Major 
being  undoubtedly  the  best  of  them. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Feuns. — E.  C.  M. — The  gymnogrammas  cannot  be  grown  successfully  in  a 
sitting-room,  for  they  would  not  have  sufficient  warmth.  Adiantuni  farleyense 
also  requires  more  warmth,  and  a  more  genial  atmosphere  than  would  be  possible 
in  a  room. 

Potatoes. — Amateur. — Your  soil  must  be  most  unsuitable  for  potatoes,  for  the 
varieties  alluded  to  in  your  letter,  although  not  really  first-class  in  quality,  are 
not  usually  so  bad  as  represented  ;  they  are  remarkable  for  their  productiveness  ■ 
and  where  quantity  is  of  prime  importance,  they  can  be  recommended.  The  copino- 
should  be  removed  from  the  wall  when  all  danger  from  the  frost  is  past. 

Raising  Seedling  Clematis. — F.  W. — The  flowers  of  clematis  are  hermaphro- 
dite, that  is,  the  male  and  female  organs  are  contained  in  the  same  flower.  If  you 
examine  the  flower  narrowly,  you  will  observe  a  bunch,  of  thread-like  appendatres 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  these  are  the  stamens  or  male  organs ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  cluster  of  stamens  you  will  see  several  small  white  threads,  which  are 
the  female  parts.  If  you  dust  the  pollen  upon  these  you  will  have  no  difficultv  in 
obtaining  plenty  of  seed.  "Watch  the  seed  and  gather  as  soon  as  ripe.  If  the  seed 
is  ripe  early  enough  sow  in  the  autumn  ;  if  not,  sow  the  following  spring  in  liwht 
soil,  such  as  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  peat.  When  the  young  plants  are  up 
pot  them  into  small  pots,  and  treat  in  the  ordinary  way.  Young  half- ripened  side- 
shoots  will  strike  readily  taken  off'  with  a  heel  and  kept  close,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  little  bottom-heat.  Layering  is  best  done  in  July  and  October ;  select  shools 
that  have  finished  their  growth,  cut  them  partly  through  in  a  slanting  direction 
close  under  a  joint,  and  fasten  them  in  the  pot  with  a  stout  peg  to  keep  them  in 
their  place ;  put  a  little  sand  round  the  cut  part  to  facilitate  the  rooting  process. 

Plants  fob  Rustic  Baskets.— G^.£.— The  following  are  the  most" showy  and 
interesting  plants  for  rustic  baskets  of  a  large  size,  they  will  all  bear  full  exposure 
to  the  sun  without  injury  :  Antirrhinum  Unariafolia ;  Campanula  Barleri ;  Con- 
volvulus mauritanicus  ;  Crassula  procumbens  ;  Li.sandra  prostrata  ;  Ivy-leaved 
geraniums;  Linaria  cymbalaria ;  L.  alba;  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  others ;  Liisi- 
machia  nummtilaris ;  Mikania  scandens  ;  Nierembergia gracilis  ;  Petunias  of  sorts  - 
Folygonum  complcxum ;  Haxifraga  sarmentosa ;  Seduni  Sieboldi ;  Sibthorpia 
enropcea ;  Verbena  Maonetti ;  T'inca  elegardissima  fol.  variegata;  variegated  Ivies 
Hedera  latifolia  maculata,  a  beautiful  and  distinct  ivy  ;  variegated  leaved  Straw- 
berry;  Eccremocarpus  scaber ;  Calystegia  pubescens  Jlore-pleno  ;  C.  pubescens 
simplex  ;  Cobcea  scandens ;  C.  folds  variegatis  ;  Lophospermiim  Sendersoni  •  L. 
scandens  ;  L.  spectaVde ;  Maiirandya  alba ;  M.  Barlcleynna ;  M.  kermesina  • 
coerulea  ;  Pylogine  suavis ;  Rhodochiton  volubile  ;  Tropceolum  canariense  ■  T. 
Passiflora  elegans. 

RHonoDEXDUONS  IN  PoTS. — M. — As  they  have  done  flowering  supply  them 
liberally  with  water  and  keep  them  in  the  shade  from  this  time  till  they  have  set 
their  buds  for  next  year's  bloom ;  then  let  them  have  sun  morning  and  eveninn-  but 
be  shaded  from  the  midday  heat,  and  keep  only  moderately  moist.  A  little  'weak 
liquid  manure  will  benefit  them  while  they  are  in  full  growth.  As  to  re-pottinc  or 
turning  out,  that  must  depend  upon  their  condition.  If  they  want  more  pot-room 
one  or  the  other  must  be  done. 

Red  Flowers  on  Cupp.essus  L.4.wsoniana.  —  R.  Williams.  —  The  brilliant 
appearance  of  the  tree  is  the  result  of  its  abundant  production  of  male  flowers. 
There  are  few  trees  so  beautiful  as  this  Cupressus  is  when  smothered  with  these 
flowers,  and  they  have  been  quite  common  this  season. 

Mignonette  Culture. —  G.  31. — Sow  the  mignonette  any  time  this  month 
on  a  bed  liberally  enriched  with  rotten  dung  ;  when  the  plants  are  up,  thin  them 
to  sis  inches  apart,  and  a  fortnight  after  thin  again,  so  as  to  allow  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  between  them  throughout.  Give  plenty  of  water  morning  and  even- 
ing in  dry  weather  ;  and  before  it  comes  to  bloom  nip  out  the  centre  of  "each  plant 
and  very  soon  the  side  shoots  will  touch  each  other  all  over  the  bed  ;  after  which' 
continue  to  water  as  needed.  You  will  thus  have  as  good  a  bed  as  mignonette  will 
make.  For  pots  and  boxes,  sow  where  it  is  to  bloom,  in  a  mixture  of  rotted  turf 
and  cow-dung,  one-third  of  the  latter  to  two-thirds  of  the  former.  Give  plenty  of 
May. 
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water,  plenty  of  air,  and  plenty  of  sun,  and  nature   will   do   the  rest  for  ycu:     If 
transpliuited,  it  rart-ly  comes  to  any  good  except  in  very  expert  hands. 

Belladonna  Lily. —  ilix.i  S. — The  beautiful  .•iHiar^Z//.s-  Belladonyia  \\\\\  thrive 
in  any  rieli,  light,  sandy  soil  well  drained.  Fiom  this  time,  if  in  a  i)Ot,  leave  it 
alone  till  July,  then  repot  it  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  old  cow- 
dung,  and  give  regular  supplies  of  water  till  its  leaves  have  bien  matured,  and 
then  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  rather  dry,  and  be  kept  at  rest  till  July  again. 
The  best  place  for  it  is  on  a  dry  border,  near  a  wall,  where  it  will  flourish  for 
years  if  preserved  from  injury,  and  in  autumn  produce  its  exquisitely-beautiful 
amaryllis-like  blooms. 

Plants  i'gk  Filling  Caskets. — Lady  Subscriler. — The  following  subjects  are 
all  most  useful  for  filling  hanging  baskets.  Sencclo  ilikanice  does  well  to  hang 
down  in  festoons,  but  it  will  climb  freely.  A  pretty  thing  called  Pilygone  suavis 
is  a  good  companion  to  the  Senecio.  It  is  a  slender  spare-leaved  twiner,  which  not 
only  trains  itself  but  throws  out  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  dark-green,  ovate,  and 
serrated,  and  the  flowers  come  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  are  creamy  white, 
small,  and  inconspicuous,  and  therefore  this  must  not  be  adopted  as  at  all  striking 
as  an  ornament.  Trained  down  the  sides  of  a  lianging  basket  it  is  peculiarly  grace- 
ful, and  its  flowers  emit  such  a  sweet  and  powerful  odour  that  a  single  plant  is 
sufficient  to  scent  the  atmosphere  of  a  large  conservatory.  Trade.scantia  zebrina 
makes  a  beautiful  object  when  grown  on  a  block  mossed  over  and  trained  down. 
It  is  also  a  good  plant  to  mix  with  light-foliaged  creepers  planted  round  th^  margin 
of  the  baskets ;  its  leaves  are  dashed  with  crimson  and  purple  lines  on  a  dark  green 
ground,  stems  crimson,  and  flowers  pink.  Though  a  stove-plant,  it  does  well  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  or  conservatory.  Thunhergia  alata  axii  T.  aurantiaca  are  charm- 
ing things  for  dark-coloured  baskets,  producing  abundance  of  their  neat  yellow 
and  orange  blossoms  all  the  summer,  and  if  sown  early  come  well  from  seed.  For 
planting  out  to  run  over  a  trellis  or  bank  out  of  doors,  {t\-^  things  are  more 
elegant  than  the  Chinese  Yam,  Dloscorea  batatas,  with  its  shiny  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  pretty  sweet-scented  blossoms.  Ipomea_  hederacca  is  another  of  the 
good  things  to  train  round  the  sides  of  a  large  basket ;  its  fine  ivy-shaped  leaves 
and  profusion  of  blue  flowers  give  it  great  distinctness  of  character,  and  if  its 
roots  are  confined  it  fiowers  sufficiently  without  attaining  to  a  raidi  and  unmanage- 
able growth.  Loasa  aurantiaca  may  be  entered  as  a  desirable  half-hardy  annual 
tg  hang  down  in  six-feet  ringlets,  with  plenty  of  orange-coloured  blossoms.  For 
the  centres  of  large  vases  nothing  can  equal  pyramidal  Fuchsias,  and  indeed  a  set 
of  fuclisias  of  sizes  suited  to  the  vase,  ranging  from  dwarfs  at  the  edtje  to  a  tall 
pyramid  in  the  centre,  will  often  prove  better  planting  than  the  most  fanciful  mix- 
tures that  can  be  devised.  "What  a  splendid  tiling  for  a  vase  is  Farfugluni  grande, 
laying  its  hold  blotched  leaves  over  the  soft  rim  of  a  stone  vase,  or  filling  a 
basket  of  moss  or  hazel-rods  !  Cineraria  maritima,  the  silver-frosted  plant,  never 
looks  so  well  as  when  grown  to  a  good  size  in  a  pot,  and  dropped  into  a  wicker 
or  bark  vase. 

Camellias  n„t  Blooming. — B.  W. — As  you  have  not  furnished  us  with  the 
necessary  details,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  advise  you  so  clearly  as  we  should 
■wish.  Examine  the  plants  and  see  if  the  roots  are  healthy,  and  have  established 
themselves  in  the  soil  you  potted  them  in  last  year.  If  they  are  not  well  estab- 
lished, we  should  advise  you  to  take  them  out  of  the  pots  and  remove  the  whole  of 
the  loose  soil,  and  repot  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  good  fibry  loam  and 
one  part  peat,  and  a  modera'te  amount  of  silver  sand  ;  use  clean  pots,  keep  them 
close  for  a  time,  and  syringe  regularly  overhead.  Attend  to  the  plants  regularly 
when  they  are  placed  out  of  doors  for  the  summer,  fur  careful  management  is  as 
important  during  that  period  as  when  they  are  indoors.  More  camellias  are  ruined 
every  year  from  this  cause  than  all  others  put  together. 

Lawn. — F.  Notts. — Nitrate  of  soda  or  pliospho-guano  may  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  two  to  three  pounds  to  every  square  rod  of  ground,  or,  say  to  every  thirty 
square  yards.  The  nitrate  of  soda  is  cheap,  and  produces  an  effect  imtnediately. 
The  dressing,  to  prevent  its  turning  the  gi'ass  brown,  should  be  spread  with  care 
during  rainv  wejither,  or  when  niin  is  expected. 

The  i\EW  Edition  of  Mr.  Hibbei'.d's  Hose  Book  has  now  been  delivered  to 
the  trade,  and  copies  can  be  supplied  bj^  order  of  any  bookseller,  price  6s.  In  case 
of  diihculty,  the  publishers,  ■Niessrs.  Groombiidge  and  Sons,  London,  will  forward 
a  copy,  pos;-paid,  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  for  the  amount. 
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NOTES    ON  PASSION-FLOWERS. 

{With  Coloured  Illustration  of  Pasxijlora  Kermeslna.) 
BY    OEOUGE    GORDON. 

'ASSION-ELOWERS  comprise  a  large  number  of  free- 
growing  plants  of  a  scandent  habit,  differing  con- 
siderably in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  relative 
hardiness,  but  alike  possessing  considerable  value  for 
training  up  pillars,  and  over  the  roofs  of  plant- 
houses.  Some  require  a  stove  temperature,  others  again  may  be 
cultivated  successfully  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  a  few 
are  sufficiently  hardy  to  admit  of  their  being  grown  against  a  south 
wall  out  of  doors.  The  subject  of  the  present  illustration  belongs 
to  the  section  requiring  the  temperature  of  a  stove,  and  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  numerous  species  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Passion-flowers"  are  mostly  of  large  growth,  and,  although  they 
may  be  grown  in  structures  of  a  medium  size,  they  are  best  suited 
for  houses  in  which  sufficient  space  can  be  allowed  for  their  full 
development.  In  lofty  houses  they  are  of  immense  value  for  draping 
columns  and  forming  festoons  between  the  girders,  and  in  structures 
of  smaller  size  they  produce  a  very  pretty  effect  when  trained  close 
under  the  rafters,  and  the  lateral  growth  allowed  to  hang  down  in  a 
natural  manner.  They  are  not  suitable  for  houses  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  frequently  stop  the  side-shoots,  to  prevent  their  interfering 
with  the  growth  of  the  other  plants,  for  when  pinched  back  at  inter- 
vals, a  mass  of  shoots  and  few  flowers  are  the  result.  In  the  Eloeal 
WoELD  for  October,  1868,  an  article  on  the  Cultivation  of  Passion 
Elowers  appeared,  in  company  with  a  plate  of  the  brilliant  Tacsonia 
Buclianani,  and  it  is,  therefore,  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  in  detail. 

It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  incidentally,  for  the  assistance 
of  those  who  have  not  the  volume  for  1868  to  refer  to,  that  all 
the  species  require  abundant  space  for  the  roots,  as  well  as  for  the 
head.  They  should,  therefore,  be  planted  in  a  border  of  good  soil, 
or  where  that  cannot  be  done  conveniently,  put  in  pots,  tubs,  or 
boxes  of  a  comparatively  large  size.  In  preparing  the  borders, 
place  a  moderate  layer  of  broken  bricks  underneath,  and  when  they 
are  grown  in  pots,  or  other  receptacles,  they  require  a  drainage  of 
crocks  in  much  the  same  manner  as  other  free-growing  subjects. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  thorough  drainage,  it  will  be  possible  to 
supply  them  most  liberally  with  water  throughout  the  growing 
season,  without  the  slightest  risk  of  the  soil  becoming  sour,  owing 
to  the  superfluous  moisture  being  unable  to  escape  so  quickly  as 
coald  be  desired.  Over  the  drainage  place  a  layer  of  some  rough 
material,  and  then  fill  in  with  a  mixture  of  four  parts  mellow  turfy 
loam,  and  a  part  each  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould. 
This  compost  will  a'so  be  in  every  way  suitable  for  plants  grown  in 

June.  ^^ 
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yjots,  and  the  only  difference  in  preparing  it  will  be  to  break  tbe 
loam  up  rather  liner.  Although  planting  out  is  strongly  recom- 
mended, it  is  not  desirable  to  put  out  small  plants  in  borders,  where 
they  will  be  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass,  and  also  crowded 
up  with  other  things,  because  of  the  risk  of  their  not  making  a 
vigorous  growth  from  the  first.  Therefore  in.  the  case  of  plants 
purchased  now,  and  the  present  moment  is  most  favourable  for 
buying,  put  them  in  pots  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter.  They 
can  then  be  placed  in  a  position  most  suitable  for  acquiring  strength, 
and  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring,  they  can  be  planted  out 
with  every  prospect  of  their  doing  well.  Or  they  can  be  put  in 
large  pots  or  boxes  underneath  the  stages,  as  may  be  the  most 
convenient. 

The  plants  will  require  pruning  annually,  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  the  light  freely  to  the  plants  underneath  ;  this  should 
be  done  late  in  the  autumn.  Such  shoots  as  are  required  for 
extension  purposes,  or  for  taking  the  place  of  others  removed,  may 
be  left  one  half  or  two-thirds  of  their  length,  but  the  others  should 
be  pruned  back  to  the  first  or  second  joint.  When  they  commence 
to  make  new  growth  in  the  spring,  remove  all  but  one  shoot  from 
each  spur,  unless  more  wood  is  required  for  a  special  purpose. 
The  remaining  shoot  must  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  for  the 
flowers  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  shoots  have  attained 
a  considerable  length,  and  by  stopping  them  the  production  of  flowers 
is  most  eff"ectually  prevented. 

Early  in  the  spring  top-dress  the  borders  with  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  manure  and  loam,  but  previously  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  top-dressing  remove  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  soil. 
The  plants  in  pots  may,  about  the  middle  of  January,  be  lifted  out 
carefully,  the  ball  of  soil  reduced  about  four  inches  all  round,  the 
roots  pruned,  and  after  the  drainage  has  been  properly  arranged,  be 
returned  to  the  same  pot  again,  and  the  space  tilled  in  with  fresh 
compost.  By  this  system  the  plants  can  be  kept  in  the  most  robust 
health  for  a  number  of  years  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  pot. 
Specimens  in  tubs  and  boxes  may  also  be  managed  in  precir^ely  the 
same  manner.  The  plants  will  require  most  abundant  supplies  of 
water  during  the  summer  months,  when  they  are  growing  freely, 
and  moderate  supplies  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  They  should 
also  be  syringed  occasionally,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  other  inmates  of  the  house. 

The  beautiful  Passiflora  Kermesina  is  one  of  the  best  stove  species 
at  present  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  rich  in  colour  and  won- 
derfully attractive.  It  succeeds  admirably  in  a  moist  stove,  and, 
with  ordinary  good  management,  it  produces  its  flowers  in  abundance 
throughout  the  summer  season,  frequently  continuing  in  bloom 
until  quite  late  in  the  autumn.  Other  good  stove  species  of  unques- 
tionable merit  are  P.  Bonapartea,  P.  edidis,  a  white  flowered  sjoecies 
of  no  great  beauty,  and  only  worth  growing  where  its  iruit  is 
appreciated ;  P.  fiilgens,  P.  racemo-sa  (syn.  princeps),  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  species  ;  P.  quadrangularis,  a  large  grower,  pro- 
ducing handsome  flowers  and  large  fruit,  the  latter  popularly  known 
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as  the  "  granadilla,"  and  by  some  much  appreciated.      To   insure 
fruit,  the  flowers  must  be  fertilized  artificially. 

The  most  attractive  and  useful  of  the  greenhouse  kinds  are — 
P.  coerule.2  racemosa,  a  very  free-floweriug  form  of  this  well  known 
and  comparatively  hardy  species;  P.  hyhrida  Jlorlbunda,  a  most 
handsome  hybrid  ;  P.  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  a  very  beautiful  hybrid, 
especially  adapted  for  planting  in  conservatories,  frequently  illu- 
minated with  gas,  as  burnt  air  does  not  injure  it  in  any  appreciable 
degree.  It  is  also  capable  of  resisting  the  deleterious  eflects  of 
smoke  and  dust,  and  is,  therefore,  better  suited  for  conservatories  iu 
towns  than  any  of  the  others.  P.  Lawsoni,  P.  pahnata,  and  P. 
ShepjmrcU  are  also  worthy  of  a  place  where  space  can  be  found  for 
them.     For  outdoor  culture  P.  ccurulea  is  the  most  desirable. 

The  Tacsonias,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Passifloras,  and 
thrive  under  the  same  management,  are  mostly  very  beautiful.  The 
best  are,  T.  Buchanani,  flowers  brilliant  scarlet,  produced  freely  on. 
small  plants ;  T.  fioribunda,  another  beautiful  kind,  requiring,  like 
the  preceding,  a  stove  temperature ;  T.  exoniensis,  bluish  mauve,  a 
fine  free-flowering  hybrid  of  recent  introduction;  T.  'ina7iicata,fioweTa 
scarlet,  useful  for  cool  houses ;  T.  mollissima,  a  very  strong  grower, 
with  pink  flowers,  useful  for  very  large  houses;  T.  Van-Volxemi,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  conservatory  climbers,  the  flowers  are  of 
the  most  brilliant  red,  and  borne  on  slender  stalks  of  a  great  length  ; 
indeed;,  the  stalks  are  so  slender,  that  the  flowers  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  suspended  by  threads.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
great  profusion,  and  established  plants  produce  a  large  number  of 
its  oval-shaped  fruit. 

The  new  T.  insignis,  figured  and  described  iu  Bof.  Mag.,  t.  6069, 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  species  belonging  to  the  genus,  and  in  time 
will  become  as  popular  as  the  well-known  T.  Van-Volxemi.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  gigantic  size,  the  sepals  rich  violet  crimson,  and 
the  petals  reddish  crimson.  The  ample  foliage  is  of  a  bright  glossy 
green,  giving  the  plant,  even  when  not  in  flower,  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  at  Sowerby 
House,  Hull,  from  seed  received  from  South  America  some  years 
previously. 


SUMMEE  MANAGEMENT   OE   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

BY   WILLIAM    COLE, 

Head  Gardener,  Ealing  Park,  M  iddlesex. 

HEN  azaleas,  camellias,  heaths,  and  a  few  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  are  grown  in  structures  specially  devoted 
to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  big  gardens  and  trade  col- 
lections, it  is,  perhaps,  advantageous  to  keep  them  in- 
doors during  the  summer  season,  but  it  is  very  ccttain 
that  in  the  case  of  mixed  collections  it  is  in  every  way  better  to 
place  them  out  of  doors  during  the  summer.  In  doing  this  a  certain 
amount  of  caution  is  needful,  so  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the 
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full  action  of  tlie  weather  before  tliey  arc  able  to  bear  the  exposure 
without  injury,  and  it  is  also  desirable  that  the  amateur  should  be 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  plants  require 
just  the  same  amount  of  care  and  attention  as  when  under  glass.  I 
would  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
plants  regularly  during  the  time  they  are  out  of  doors,  because  of 
the  immense  amount  of  mischief  that  is  done  annually  through  the 
prevalence  of  the  belief  that  the  plants  are  then  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  or  at  least  that  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the  same 
constant  and  careful  attention  as  when  under  glass. 

During  this  month  the  majority  of  the  hard-wooded  plants  may 
be  removed  out  of  doors,  and  in  doing  this,  remove  those  first  which 
have  completed  their  growth.  A  moderately  open  sit\iation  should 
be  selected,  so  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  full  exposure  to  the  light 
and  air  to  insure  the  thorough  maturation  of  the  wood.  A  partially 
shaded  position  is  perhaps  preferable  to  one  in  which  the  plants  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day,  but  provided  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  supplying  them  with  water,  sunshine  will  do  them  no  harm. 
An  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  camellias,  which  require 
shade  for  the  preservation  of  that  fine  deep  glossy  green  colour  of 
the  foliage  which  so  highly  enhances  their  general  appearance. 

Previous  to  placing  the  plants  out  of  doors,  make  up  a  bed  for 
them  to  stand  upon  of  coal-ashes  not  less  than  four  inches  in  depth, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  worms  out  of  the  pots.  This  is 
most  important,  for  if  the  worms  once  find  their  way  into  the  pots, 
they  will  contrive  to  choke  up  the  drainage  before  they  can  be 
ejected.  When  this  happens,  the  plants  must  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  and  the  drainage  set  to  rights,  or  the  soil  will  become  sour, 
and  the  plants  assume  a  sickly  appearance,  through  the  roots 
perishing.  If  the  plants  are  few  in  number,  the  pots  may  be  placed 
upon  planks  or  tiles,  whichever  may  happen  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient. Large  pots  containing  specimens  should  be  stood  upon 
three  bricks  to  leave  a  hollow  space  underneath,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  allowing  a  current  of  air  to  pass  underneath,  and  the 
superfluous  moisture  to  pass  away  more  quickly.  Plunging  the 
pots  in  the  case  of  delicate-rooted  subjects,  such  as  those  to  which 
special  attention  is  now  directed,  is  not  desirable  for  reasons 
which  could  be  readily  explained,  were  it  needful  to  do  so. 

After  they  are  arranged  in  their  summer  quarters,  they  should 
be  examined  every  day,  and  all  that  are  moderately  dry  supplied 
with  water.  In  watering  plants  potted  in  a  compost  consisting 
principally  of  peat  and  sand,  extra  care  is  necessary.  The  water 
soaks  into  the  ball  very  slowly,  and  inexperienced  cultivators  fre- 
quently suppose  that  the  plant  has  been  supplied  with  a  sufficiency 
before  it  has  had  lialf  enough.  It  is  a  golden  rule  to  apply  sufficient 
to  soak  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  if  one  application  is  not 
enough,  repeat  it  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary.  If  this  rule 
is  not  acted  upon,  the  upper  half  of  the  ball  will  be  soaked  thoroughly, 
and  the  other  half  become  dust-dry,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
plants  will  either  perish  outright,  or  linger  on  in  an  unhealthy  state. 
WLea  the  lower  half  becomes  dust-diy  through  careless  watering, 
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the  only  safe  course  is  to  immerse  the  pots  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  until  the  whole  of  the  ball  has  become  tho- 
roughly moistened,  and  the  air-bubbles  ceasiug  to  rise  to  the  surface 
will  aftord  a  good  indication  of  this  being  accomplished.  Plants 
that  have  become  dust-dry  should  also  be  immersed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  state  of  the  soil  on  the  surface  must  not  be  implicitly 
relied  upon  as  affording  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  soil  lower 
down.  The  surface  soil  generally  becomes  dry  first,  but  frequently 
owing  to  rains,  syringing,  or  other  cause,  it  will  be  found  moist, 
whilst;  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  it  will  be  quite  dry.  The 
sound  of  the  pot  is  perhaps  the  best  test,  for  when  the  soil  is 
dry,  it  will  have  a  ringing  sound  if  rapped  on  the  side  with  the 
knuckles,  whilst  if  wet,  the  sound  will  be  dull  and  heavy. 

During  periods  of  hot,  dry  weather,  a  light  sprinkle  overhead  in 
the  evening  will  be  beneficial  to  all  the  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
the  aphelexis  and  heaths.  Camellias  may  have  a  more  liberal 
syringing  than  the  other  things.  They  also  require  more  water  at 
the  roots ;  and  if  the  drainage  is  in  good  order,  and  the  plants  in 
perfect  health,  there  will  not  be  much  danger  of  their  having 
too  much,  provided  of  course  it  is  supplied  within  reasonable  limits. 

One  of  the  causes  of  camellias  shedding  their  buds  prematurely 
is  watering  them  irregularly ;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  saturating 
them  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  allowing  them  to  suffer 
from  drought  for  several  days.  By  careful  watering  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  the  amateur  will  be  taking  the  most  effectual 
steps  for  preventing  the  dropping  of  the  buds,  of  which  so  much  is 
heard  every  autumn,  and  for  this  reason  I  would  strongly  recommend 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 


PEIMULA  CORTUSOIDES. 

BY   J.    E.    SAUNDBES,   ESQ. 


[jOTWITHSTANDINa  all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of 
the  stately-growing  Primula japonica,!  question  whether 
it  is  equal  to  the  lovely  P.  cortusoides  amoina,  and  other 
varieties  of  the  species.  Certainly  it  does  not  surpass 
it  in  any  respect,  and  as  the  varieties  of  both  typical 
forms  are  so  remarkably  distinct  and  beautiful,  the  best  course  will 
be  to  grow  a  proportion  of  each.  This  year  I  have  had  glorious 
masses  of  several  of  the  varieties  of  Cortusoides,  and  as  they  were 
so  much' admired,  it  has  struck  me  that  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
them  would  prove  useful  to  amateurs  like  myself. 

Primula  cortusoides  is  quite  hardy,  and  in  suitable  positions  out 
of  doors,  such  as  a  shady  ledge  on  the  rockery,  where  it  does  not 
suffer  from  drought,  it  grows  rapidly,  and  produces  a  fine  display  of 
flowers  during  the  spring.  The  several  varieties  are  also  hardy,  but, 
owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  flowers,  they  are  not  so  suitable  for 
out-door  culture,  as  the  flowers  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  rough 
weather  frequently  experienced  when  in  bloom.     To  have  them  in 
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perfection,  they  require  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame,  and  as  they 
can  be  most  successfully  cultivated  in  pots,  that  is  the  best  way  of 
growing  them.  When  in  bloom  they  can  be  brought  into  the  con- 
servatory, v?here,  if  placed  in  a  shady  position,  they  remain  in  a 
beautiful  fresh  condition  for  a  considerable  time. 

Some  five  years  since,  I  purchased  half-a-dozen  thrifty  plants  of 
P.  cortusoides  amcena,  and,  as  they  have  been  grown  on  without 
division,  they  are  now  really  spleudid  specimens.  Since  then  I  have 
added  P.  cortusoides  amcena  alba,  which  has  white  flowers,  and  P.  cor- 
iusoidos  amcena  lilacina,  a  lovely  thing,  with  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  mauve  lilac.  These  are  doing  well,  but  they  are  not  so 
large,  for  the  plants  were  smaller,  and  I  have  not  had  them  the 
same  length  of  time.  They  are  all  managed  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  After  they  go  out  of  bloom  in  the  spring,  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  conservatory  to  a  cold  frame  in  a  sliady  position. 
They  are  regularly  supplied  with  water,  and  freely  exposed  to  rains. 
In  June  they  are  placed  out  of  doors  for  the  summer,  a  shady 
position  is  selected  for  them,  and  they  are  watered  as  often  as  may 
appear  desirable.  As  they  are  in  a  comparative  state  of  rest,  they 
do  not  require  so  much  water  as  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
Nevertheless,  the  soil  is  not  allowed  to  become  dust  dry.  Early  in 
September  they  are  repotted,  the  larger  specimens  are  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  the  ball  of  soil  reduced,  and  shifted  into  clean  pots  of 
the  same  size ;  the  smaller  plants  are  shifted  into  pots  one  size 
larger.  In  reducing  the  balls  the  roots  are  injured  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  few  of  the  longest  are  trimmed  slightly.  By  this 
system  I  have  been  able  to  renew  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
soil  annually,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  pot  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  They  appear  to  thrive  in  a  rather  rich  and  open  compost 
prepared  for  them — amixture  consisting  of  leaf-mould  and  thoroughly- 
decayed  manure  a  part  each,  and  turfy  loam  three  parts — and  in  this 
they  grow  with  great  vigour.  As  strong  plants  can  be  purchased 
for  a  shilling  or  so  eacli,  the  varieties  mentioned  above  are  especially 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  amateur  with  limited  means. ^ 


ANTHUEIUM  SCHERZERIANUM. 

BT    "B.    S.    WILLIAMS, 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway. 

HE  heauti^al  Ajithurium  Scherzerianum  deservedly  occupies 
a  high  position  among  flowering  plants  requiring  a  stove 
temperature.  And  well  does  it  deserve  this  distinction, 
lor  it  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  neat  yet  graceful  habit,  and 
the  glorious  appearance  it  presents  when  well  furnished 
with  its  brilliant-coloured  spathes.  This  species  differs,  as  possibly 
many  readers  of  the  Floeal  World  are  aware,  from  all  the  other 
Anthuriums.  Instead  of  the  huge  shield-shaped  velvety  leaves 
which  constitute  the  chief  beauty  of  such  kinds  as  A.  magnificum, 
which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  competitive  groups  of  orna- 
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mental-leaved  plants,  and  the  newer  ji.  crystaUimun,  which  was 
exhibited  so  much  last  year,  it  has  deep  green  strap-shaped  leaves, 
coriaceous  in  texture,  about  two  inches  in  width,  and  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  These  somewhat  gracefully  arching 
leaves  form,  as  the  plants  attain  a  considerable  size,  elegant  tufts, 
and  from  the  centre  spring  numerous  banner-like  spathes,  which  are 
of  the  most  intense  scarlet,  producing,  in  combination  with  the 
deep  green  foliage,  a  most  brilliant  effect.  It  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  stove  flowering  plants,  both  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses and  home  decoration  ;  and  when  I  was  preparing  the  first 
edition  of  my  work  on  "  Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,"  I 
was  so  impressed  with  its  value,  that  I  selected  it  in  preference  to 
all  other  plants  for  the  coloured  plate  facing  the  frontispiece ;  and 
when  the  second  edition  of  the  work  was  issued  last  year,  I  saw  no 
reason  for  substituting  any  other  plant  for  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  plant 
wiiich  all  amateurs  who  possess  the  convenience  of  a  plant  stove 
should  have,  for,  unlike  many  other  plants  that  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  beauty,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  cultivate  in  a  successful 
manner.  Of  late  it  has  acquired  a  high  degree  of  importance ;  and 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  MichoU's  collection  of  plants,  at  Southgate  House, 
the  other  day,  the  large  specimen  which  has  so  often  been  shown 
with  remarkable  success  by  the  able  gardener,  Mr.  Baines,  realized 
the  handsome  sum  of  £06.  Notwithstanding  the  high  price  which 
a  large  specimen  will  command,  it  is  not  an  expensive  plant ;  and, 
as  will  be  seen  by  my  catalogue,  we  are  able  to  supply  thrifty  plants 
for  five  shillings  each;  and  these  with  the  good  management,  such 
as  I  shall  recommend,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  attain  a 
large  size,  and  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  the  plant 
stove.  It  produces  its  spathes  at  various  times  of  the  year,  principally 
in  the  spring ;  and  by  removing  the  plants  to  a  cooler  house,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  comparatively  dry,  they  will  remain  in  per- 
fection at  least  four  months. 

It  is  of  a  naturally  free  habit,  and  requires  a  well-drained  pot,  an 
open  compost,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water  during  the  growing 
season.  The  pot  should  be  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  plant,  and  filled  to  about  one-third  of  its  depth  with  clean  crocks 
of  a  moderate  size.  Over  these  spread  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss,  and 
the  pot  will  be  ready  for  the  plant.  A  mixture  of  rough  fibrous  peat 
and  sphagnum  moss  is  the  most  suitable  soil,  as  it  afibrds  the  plants 
ample  sustenance,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  thick  fleshy 
roots  to  run  freely.  In  shifting  plants  from  one  pot  to  another,  the 
crocks  must  be  carefully  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  and  a 
portion  of  the  old  stuft"  from  the  outside  picked  out  when  it  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  roots.  The  new  stuff"  will  require  to  be 
pressed  rather  firm.  As,  like  other  specieg,  it  luxuriates  in  a  high 
temperature  and  a  humid  atmosphere,  it  should  have  a  warm,  moist 
corner  in  the  stove  at  all  times,  excepting  when  in  flower.  It  naust 
also  have  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  root,  excepting  when  in  a 
cool  temperature,  and  then  the  supply  of  water  must  be  less 
plentiful. 

Eecently  I  have  been  able  to  introduce  into  cultivation  a  variety 
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with  white  spathes,  which  has  been  named  A.  Scherzerianum  var. 
WilUcwisi.  This  I  have  good  grounds  for  believing  is  a  rcost  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  novelty,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  capital 
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companion  to  the  specific  form.  In  liabit  and  general  charac- 
teristics it  is  the  same  as  the  species,  the  only  diflference  being  in 
the  colour  of  the  spathes,  which  are  ivory  white,  instead  of  scarlet. 
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IR.  HONEY,  of  268,  Eegent  Street,  tas  provided  for 
the  "  home  of  taste  "  a  very  neat  and  useful  kind  of 
cover  for  flower-pots,  which  he  has  named  "  the  Pos- 
tulata."  It  consists  of  a  cardboard  box,  which  may  be 
folded  to  lie  flat  when  out  of  use,  and  a  pan  of  zinc 
which  fits  it  closely,  and  prevents  communication  of  damp  to  the 


table.  The  combination  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  simple,  and  the 
finish  of  the  whole  ia  extremely  elegant,  the  boxes  being  variously 
coloured  and  decorated,  and  adapted  for  the  hall,  the  sideboard,  or 
the  dinner-table.  We  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  employ 
plants  for  decoration  within  doors  to  look  after  the  Postulata,  for  it 
will  render  them  desirable  service. 
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WALKING  BOUND  THE  GAEDEK 

jHE  first  step  out  of  the  dull  routine  of  winter  life  is  to 
take  a  walk  round  the  garden.  There  comes  a  sunny- 
day  in  March,  the  birds  tune  up  for  canticles,  and  the 
borders  burst  into  flames,  as  the  strong  sunshine  opens 
the  crocuses,  while  the  winds  that  have  been  howling 
round  the  corner  and  down  the  chimney  become  calm  and  candid, 
and  blow  softly  and  steadily  into  your  face  in  the  pleasant  way  that 
a  friend  would  speak  to  you.  You  must  walk  round  the  garden,  for 
if  you  stay  any  longer  in  the  house,  you  will  have  the  fidgets.  For 
several  years  I  followed  this  excellent  plan,  and  it  paid  well.  I 
took  my  friends  in  turn,  and  walked  round  the  garden  with  them ; 
and  being  an  enthusiast  in  matters  horticultural,  I  always  made  as 
sure  as  possible  of  a  long  stay  with  one  friend  who  was  rich  in  the 
old-fashioned  flowers.  AVe  used  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  talk,  as  men 
who  meant  it,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  appeared  to  be  never  so 
happy  as  in  ministering  to  our  comfort.  When  we  had  made  our 
morning  walk,  we  used  to  creep  into  the  house-yard,  and  tap  on 
the  window  of  the  store-room,  and  the  hostess  instantly  threw  up 
the  hatch,  and  with  her  rosy  face  rippled  with  smiles,  provided 
delicious  cups  of  beer  and  small  eatables,  so  that  we  used  to  regard 
the  window  as  our  luncheon-bar. 

The  best  entertainment  this  garden  afi'orded — that  is,  when  we 
were  tired  of  discussing  politics,  morals,  literary  criticism,  and  the 
merit  and  meaning  of  last  Sunday's  sermon — consisted  in  our  sys- 
tematic review  of  the  hardy  border-flowers,  for  here  was  an  immense 
collection,  comprising  many  of  the  grandest  plants  in  the  class 
known  to  cultivation.  In  those  early  spring  days  we  were  feasted 
on  crocuses  of  many  kinds,  in  great  glittering  masses  of  orange, 
white,  lilac,  purple,  and  intermediate  shades  ;  and  these,  with  all 
their  splendour,  did  not  eclipse  the  immense  collection  of  prim- 
roses, single  and  double,  comprising  flowers  of  all  colours,  rich 
mellow  purple,  intense  crimson,  pure  white,  soft  creamy  yellow,  and 
many  shades  of  lively  rose.  We  saw  the  day  lilies  rising  in  con- 
spicuous tufts  of  tender  green,  the  helleborus  still  displayed  a  few 
of  its  flowers,  the  Italian  coltsfooL  difl'used  its  powerfnl  spicy  odour, 
the  shady  shrubbery-borders  were  smothered  with  violets  of  half-a- 
dozen  colours,  the  double-white  being  particularly  sweet  and 
elegant ;  and  of  hepaticas — oh  !  I  never  could  get  beyond  an  empty 
exclamation  over  the  hepaticas,  for  it  is  impossiible  that  any  garden 
in  all  the  world  could  have  shown  such  clumps,  and  such  colours, 
heavenly  blue,  crimson,  amethyst,  purple — I  must  begin  and  end 
with  oh  ! 

The  place  was  yet  more  rich  in  plants,  of  the  same  hardy  nature, 
of  kinds  less  known.  There  were  tufts  of  Alpine  androsaces,  with 
flowers  that  reminded  one  of  costly  jewellery,  though  no  work  of 
man's  cunning  could  compare  with  them.  Rare  aiiemones,  aqui- 
legias,    aubrietias,   campanulas,   corydalis,    cyclamens,   dianthuses, 
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drabas,  epitnedinms,  gentianas,  irises ;  it  was  a  feast  of  reason  and  a 
flow  of  soul.  Plants  that  were  not  in  flower  pleased  us  almost  as 
much  as  those  that  were.  We  saw  the  tender  sprays  of  the  woodruff 
rising  under  the  thorn-trees,  and  knew  that  when  croquet  days 
began  there  would  be  vast  sheets  of  its  elegant  snow-white  flowers 
for  sweetening  the  wardrobe,  or  conveying  your  blessing  into  the 
heart  of  a  distant  friend,  by  putting  a  sprig  of  it  into  a  letter.  The 
crimson-tinted  shoots  of  tlie  pa;onies  always  gave  a  new  jerk  to 
our  conversatiou,  for  here  were  tliirty  sorts  at  least,  and,  when  in 
flower,  the  plants  stood  as  tall  as  a  man,  flaunting  in  the  sunshine 
flowers  as  large  as  soup-plates,  and  of  all  colours,  from  the  ruby  of 
port  wine  to  the  tempting  cream  colour  of  a  syllabub.  There  was 
a  special  lily  garden  that  would  have  delighted  King  Solomon,  who, 
let  us  hope,  was  a  genuine  fancier  in  the  way  of  lilies,  though,  poor 
man,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  glorious  lilies  we  have  lately  obtamed 
from  North  A.merica  and  Japan,  for  those  lands  were  as  sealed 
books  to  him. 

An  interruption  to  the  customary  spring  walk  round  this  garden 
resulted  from  an  illness,  which  laid  my  friend  low,  and  compelled 
his  good  wife  to  close  the  house  for  a  season.  Out  of  pure  sym- 
pathy for  him  I  took  to  my  bed  also,  and  we  were  both  disabled  for 
months,  and,  as  regards  the  garden,  lost  a  year  out  of  our  mortal 
lives.  But  the  uext  spring  we  met  as  before,  and,  on  comparing 
notes  and  looks,  we  found  we  were  both  considerably  older,  his 
fever  had  marked  his  face  with  crow's  feet,  and  my  rheumatism  had 
taken  the  starch  out  of  my  spine,  so  that  I  stooped  a  little,  and 
walked  somewhat  awkwardly.  In  our  hearts,  however,  there  was 
a  darkness  and  a  fear  of  a  foreboding  of  something  av/ful ;  for  the 
garden  had  changed  its  aspect.  A  demon  of  destruction  had  passed 
over  the  place,  and  blight  had  followed  in  his  trail.  The  glory  of 
the  place  was  gone,  the  work  of  patient  years  was  undone  ! 

But  he  knew  more  about  it  than  I  did,  as  of  course  he  ought. 

The  collection  had  been  formed  and  kept  under  my  friend's  eye, 
and  all  had  gone  well  until  months  of  illness  threw  all  his  affairs  out 
of  joint.  The  old  gardener  understood  the  care  of  these  grand  old 
hardy  plants,  which,  to  speak  the  truth,  require  no  care  at  all,  but 
suffer  when  care  is  bestowed  upon  them.  But  the  old  gardener 
grew  discontented  when  the  master  disappeared ;  and  when  the 
mistress  of  the  house  could  endure  him  no  longer  she  sent  him 
away,  and  put  in  his  place  a  brisk  young  man,  who  had  never  seen 
a  good  collection  of  hardy  plants,  and,  in  fact,  scarcely  knew  of  the 
existence  of  such  things  as  aadrosaces  and  epimediums.  So  the 
young  man  went  to  work — with  no  one  to  direct  hiii — and  with  no 
warning  voice  as  to  the  precious  wealth  hidden  from  view  all  the 
winter  in  the  beds  and  borders  of  this  glorious  garden.  And  of  course 
he  gave  the  borders  a  thorough  good  digging,  and  chopped  the  precious 
plants  into  mincevieat,  and  made  a  hasty  wreck  of  the  work  of  years, 
in  order  "  to  make  the  place  look  tidy  and  neat,  you  know."  It  is 
quite  common  for  people  to  say  to  me,  "  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  I 
cannot  keep  a  few  paeonies,  and  hepaticas,  and  Christmas  roses,  for  I 
plant  a  lot  every  year,  and  yet  never  have  any."    I  reply,  "  Perhaps 
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your  gardener  digs  them  up  to  make  the  place  look  neat  and  tidy." 
"  Well,  what  are  we  to  do — he  must  dig  the  ground,  surely  ?"  To 
that  I  answer  with  an  emphatic  "  jS^o."  My  friend  has  now  trained 
his  young  gardener,  and  the  collection  is  fast  improving.  When  he 
last  visited  me,  he  saw  in  my  garden  a  grand  lot  of  Japanese  ever- 
green shrubs  thriving  in  a  border  of  damp  clay,  on  which  the  sun 
never  shines.  I  told  him  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  success  was  my 
practice  of  strewing  leaves  amongst  tliem  in  the  autumn,  for  the 
ground  rarely  freezes  under  a  coating  of  leaves,  and  as  these  shrubs 
begin  to  grow  early,  they  should  be  kept  as  warm  at  the  root  as 
possible  during  the  winter.  My  friend  said,  "  I'll  take  a  leaf  out  of 
your  book  ;"  and  in  the  following  autumn  he  had  the  leaves  scat- 
tered over  the  borders,  instead  of  being  laid  up  in  heaps  in  the 
rubbish-yard  ;  and  this  practice  greatly  benefits  the  plants,  and 
exercises  a  powerful  charm  to  keep  invading  footsteps  ofi'  the  border. 
When  you  have  secured  plenty  of  the  fine  old  hardy  flowers,  and 
they  are  in  their  places,  prohibit,  on  pain  of  death,  the  insertion  of 
spade  or  fork  amongst  them.  The  ground  may  indeed  be  "  pricked  " 
over  with  a  very  small  fork,  made  for  the  purpose,  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  all  the  plants  are  above  ground  ;  but  it  should  be  done 
with  tenderness — there  must  be  a  little  love,  as  well  as  judgment, 
in  the  business. — S.  H.,  in  the  "  Pictorial  World.'" 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  AURICULA. 

BT    J.    J.niES, 

Head  Gardener,  Eedlees,  Islewortb,  W. 

[jXHIBITIOJN'S  of  auriculas  recently  held  in  London  and 
Manchester,  have  proved  pretty  conclusively,  if  proof 
were  needed,  that  these  flowers,  if  not  cultivated  so  ex- 
tensively as  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  they 
have  still  plenty  of  admirers.  These  exhibitions  did 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  bring  out  many  new  growers  ;  but  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  stages  devoted  to  the  auriculas  were 
crowded  throughout  the  day,  they  demonstrated  in  the  most  forcible 
manner  that  there  are  still  plenty  of  people  who  take  an  interest  in 
them.  As  an  old  grower,  like  myself,  it  was  especially  gratifying  to 
see  the  visitors  pass  the  more  showy  groups  with  the  view  to  obtain 
an  early  look  at  the  auriculas,  which,  although  very  interesting  and 
very  beautiful,  do  not  cut  such  a  dash  at  an  exhibition  as  the 
azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  other  high  coloured  flowers,  with  which 
they  are  usually  associated.  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  more 
amateur  growers  put  in  an  appearance  at  auricula  shows,  for  I  am 
well  assured  that  no  other  class  of  plants  will  afford  a  greater  degree 
of  interest,  or  be  cultivated  with  less  expense.  They  are  all  per- 
fectly hardy,  or  so  nearly  so  that  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  is 
all  that  is  necessary  ;  and  owing  to  the  small  space  occupied  by  each 
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plant,  even  when  fully  grown,  a  goodly  collection  may  be  grown  in  a 
frame  measuring  twelve  feet  in  length  by  six  feet  in  width.  They 
are,  therefore,  just  the  class  of  plauts  for  amateurs  with  small  gar- 
dens. There  is  no  great  outlay  in  providing  structures,  and  no 
expense  whatever  in  providing  fuel.  They  are,  it  is  true,  rather 
difficult  to  cultivate  ;  but  when  the  amateur,  by  attention  and  obser- 
vation, has  become  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities,  he  will  not 
experience  much  trouble  with  them.  With  a  view  to  promote  their 
culture  more  extensively  than  is  the  case  at  present,  and  to  assist 
the  amateur  who  has  not  met  with  so  much  success  as  he  could  wish 
I  have  prepared  a  few  notes  bearing  upon  the  most  important  in  their 
management. 

Auricula  Feames. — The  first  step  in  auricula  growing  is  to 
provide  a  suitable  frame,  and  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  speak  of  it. 
Now  if  we  turn  to  the  majority  of  the  books  which  contain  informa- 
tion on  auricula  culture,  we  shall  find  diagrams  of  most  elaborate 
structures  with  ingenious  contrivances  for  air-giving,  shading,  and 
facilitating  the  inspection  of  the  plants.  These  structures  cost  a  lot 
of  money,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  wanted.  The  frames  in 
which  the  plants  I  have  exhibited  at  the  London  shows  for  some 
years  past  are  grown,  do  not  difter  very  materially  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  pit,  such  as  would  be  employed  for  bedding  plauts,  with 
the  difference  that  they  are  fitted  with  ventilators  back  and  front. 
They  stand  three  feet  six  inches  in  height,  the  walls  are  of  brick,  to 
a  height  of  a  little  over  two  feet,  and  the  remainder  is  of  wood.  The 
wood-work  consists  really  of  a  wall  plate,  and  a  plate  upon  which 
the  rafters  carrying  the  lights  rest,  the  two  being  joined  together  at 
each  corner,  and  at  intervals  by  uprights  of  wood.  By  this  arrange- 
ment a  space  of  nine  inches  or  so  is  left,  the  entire  length  of  the 
frame,  both  back  and  front ;  and  to  these  openings  we  have  shutters 
fitted,  which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure.  These  openings  are  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  without  exposing  the  plants 
to  the  risk  of  being  saturated  with  heavy  rain,  which,  especially 
during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  is  very  injurious  to  them. 
Auriculas  require  abundant  ventilation  even  in  cold  weather,  for  it  is 
not  so  much  the  cold  as  it  is  the  wet  that  they  require  protection 
from,  and  by  these  openings  a  free  circulation  of  air  can  be  main- 
tained whenever  ventilation  is  desirable.  The  amateur,  commencing 
with  a  wooden  box,  would  simply  have  to  cut  out  a  strip  nine  inches 
in  width,  and  extending  the  whole  length  both  at  the  back  and  the 
front,  and  then  fasten  them  to  the  frame  with  hinges,  and  provide  a 
button  to  hold  them  in  their  places  when  closed.  The  frames  are 
filled  to  nearly  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  opening  with  coal- 
ashes,  the  lower  strata  being  formed  with  very  rough  material,  so 
that  the  superfluous  moisture  can  soak  away  quickly. 

Peopagating  II  r  Offsets. — The  propagation  of  varieties  is  ac- 
complished by  separating  the  oftsets  when  the  plants  have  their  annual 
repotting,  and  potting  them  separately  in  small  pots.  They  require 
to  be  slipped  off  carefully  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  main  stem  of 
the  parent,  for  when  a  ragged  wound  is  made  there  is  a  danger  of 
the  damp  lodging  in  it  and  causing  the  stem  to  decay.     They  are 
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then  potted  and  otherwise  manap;ed  in  precisely  tlie  same  manner  as 
the  old  plants,  excepting  that  they  are  put  in  small  or  large  OO's 
according  to  their  size. 

Seedlings. — These  are  readily  raised,  but  the  amateur  must  not 
expect  to  obtain  many  first-class  varieties  from  the  seed  of  the  shops. 
Even  first-rate  growers,  who  devote  special  attention  to  hybridizing 
and  seed-saving,  only  raise  a  show  flower  fit  for  the  stage  occa- 
sionally, and  therefore  the  amateur  must  not  be  disappointed  if  he 
fails  in  raising  first-class  flowers  from  purchased  seed.  The  seedlings 
are  not  to  be  condemned  altogether,  for  the  flowers  of  a  considerable 
proportion  will  be  very  pretty,  and  where  the  amateur  can  only 
afford  to  purchase  two  or  three  dozen  named  varieties  they  will  help 
to  fill  the  frame,  and  swell  the  collection  until  additions  can  be  made. 
Auricula  growers  differ  in  their  way  of  raising  seedlings,  some 
raising  in  heat  and  some  in  cold  frames.  I  prefer  placing  the  seed- 
pans  where  the  germination  of  the  seed  can  be  assisted  with  a  genial 
warmth,  because  of  the  saving  in  time.  But  where  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  place  the  pans  in  a  warm  house,  a  cold  frame  will  do  very 
well.  The  seed-pans  will  require  a  good  Layer  of  crocks  in  the 
bottom,  and  then  to  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand.  Press  rather  firmly,  make  the  surfsrce  level,  and  after  the  seed 
has  been  sown  regularly  over  the  surface  cover  thinly  with  fine  soil 
and  silver  sand  in  equal  proportions.  The  soil  must  be  kept  mode- 
rately moist  and  in  a  shady  situation ;  the  customary  pricking  off" 
into  other  pans  must  be  performed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  necessary. 
As  the  seed  is  frequently  a  long  time  in  germinating,  the  soil  should 
not  be  thrown  away  hastily,  for  sometimes  plants  will  come  up  alter 
those  which  first  made  their  appearance  have  been  pricked  off". 

Eepottikg,  which  has  to  be  done  annually,  is  a  very  important 
point,  and  one  to  which  the  beginner  should  direct  special  attention. 
A  simple  compost,  the  advice  contained  in  the  bocks  notwithstand- 
ing, is  the  most  suitable,  and  the  cultivator  is  not  likely  to  lose  so 
many  plants  as  when  the  compost  is  prepared  in  an  elaborate 
manner,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  stimulating  stuff".  Por 
ensuring  a  moderately  robust  growth  and  fair  sized  highly-finished 
flowers,  a  mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part 
thoroughly  decomposed  cow  manure,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  suffi- 
cient silver  sand  to  make  it  feel  gritty,  is  in  every  way  suitable.  If 
available  a  peck  of  night  soil,  not  less  than  six  or  seven  years  old, 
and  rei-embling  in  appearance  ordinary  garden  soil,  may  be  added  to 
every  barrowful  of  the  prepared  compost  with  advantage,  but  can 
be  done  without,  and  it  must  not  be  employed  in  larger  proportions 
or  in  a  fresher  state  than  is  here  mentioned. 

The  middle  of  July  is,  I  consider,  the  best  time  of  the  whole 
year  ibr  the  annual  repotting ;  some  growers  recommend  the  middle 
ot"  a  month  later,  but  long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the 
balance  is  in  favour  of  the  early  potting.  Auriculas  are  at  the  best 
very  slow  rooting,  and  as  it  is  important  they  should  be  well 
established  before  the  winter,  there  must  be  an  advantage  in  affording 
them  the  longest  time  possible.  In  repotting,  turn  the  plants  out 
of  the  pots,  carefully  shake  away  all  the  soil  from  about  the  roots, 
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and  shorten  the  thick  ileshy  roots,  if  they  are  of  a  considerable 
length,  and  not  well  i'urnished  with  small  rootlets.  Some  of  these 
roots  will  require  shortening  to  about  half  their  length,  and  others 
will  simply  require  their  tips  to  be  taken  off.  Tlie  thick  roots  only 
need  trimming,  and  as  this  is  done  to  promote  the  production  of 
fibrous  roots,  the  latter  must  be  injured  as  little  as  possible.  Five 
or  six  inch  pots,  the  exact  size  being  regulated  by  the  strength  of 
the  plants,  are  quite  large  enough.  They  must  be  thoroughly  clean 
and  well  drained,  the  crocks  employed  for  the  latter  purpose  being 
of  necessity  clean  also.  A  two  inch  layer  of  crocks  will  suffice  to 
ensure  an  effectual  drainage,  and  to  prevent  the  fine  soil  mixing  with 
the  crocks,  cover  them  with  a  layer  of  rough  leaf-mould.  In  filling 
the  pots,  carefully  spread  out  the  roots,  and  press  the  soil  moderately 
firm. 

Watering. — They  will  require  careful  and  moderate  watering 
until  they  are  establislied,  and  indeed  throughout  the  autumn  and 
winter,  for  if  supplied  too  liberally,  the  soil  will  become  sour  and 
the  roots  perish.  At  the  same  time,  extreme  dryness  at  the  roots 
must  be  guarded  against  as  being  alike  hurtful.  When  watered, 
they  must  have  sufficient  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil,  and  care 
taken  to  avoid  pouring  liie  water  into  the  hearts,  for  if  moisture  is 
allowed  to  settle  there,  they  will  soon  decay,  and  the  plants  perish. 
If  this  should  occur  at  any  time,  place  the  hand  over  the  soil,  and 
turn  the  plant  bottom  upwards,  to  allow  the  water  to  drain  away. 
As  the  plants  commence  to  make  new  growth  in  February,  increased 
supplies  of  water  will  be  required,  but  even  then,  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  the  watering  must  not  be  overdone. 

Top-DEESSiNG. — They  commence  to  make  the  season's  growth 
in  February,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  that  they  are  making  a 
move,  top-dress  with  a  mixture  of  cow-manure  and  loam.  First 
remove  the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so,  and  then  fill  with 
the  mixture,  and  press  firm.  In  removing  the  soil,  avoid  stirring  it 
deep  enough  to'  disturb  the  roots,  which  cannot  well  be  done  at  that 
season  of  the  year  without  injury  to  the  plants. 

Summer  Management.  —  As  they  come  into  bloom  remove 
them  to  a  frame  placed  in  a  shady  position,  a  north  side  of  a  hedge 
being  preferable,  as  the  hedge  admits  of  a  more  free  circulation  of 
air  amongst  them  than  is  possible  when  they  are  against  a  wall.  By 
removing  them  to  a  shady  position,  the  attention  and  labour  required 
in  screening  them  from  the  sun  is  entirely  avoided.  They  are  also 
placed  under  m.ore  favourable  conditions  for  making  a  firm  growth, 
as  they  enjoy  the  fullest  advantages  resulting  from  a  free  exposure 
to  the  light.  The  frame  must  be  freely  ventilated,  and  afier  the 
plants  go  out  of  flower  the  lights  may  be  removed  during  the  day 
altogether,  but  as  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  the 
amateur  who  is  away  from  home  during  the  day  will  act  wisely  in 
contenting  himself  with  ventilating  the  frame  at  the  back  and  front 
in  the  manner  already  advised,  or  if  the  frame  is  not  provided  with 
these  ventilators,  the  lights  should  be  raised  both  at  the  back  and 
the  front  on  pieces  of  wood.  A  light  shower,  on  a  warm  day  during 
the  summer,  will  be  beneficial. 
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Winter  Management. — The  stock  may  remain  in  the  summer 
quarters  until  October,  when  it  must  be  removed  to  a  frame  placed 
in  a  light  sunny  position.  The  importance  of  careful  watering  has 
been  already  alluded  to,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  said  that  the 
frames  must  be  ventilated  freely  throughout  the  winter.  In 
frosty  weather  shut  the  ventilators,  and  during  a  severe  frost  cover 
with  mats. 

Insect  Pests. — Greenfly  is  frequently  troublesome,  but  it  can 
be  destroyed  by  dipping  the  plants  in  weak  tobacco  water,  to  which 
a  very  small  proportion  of  soft  soap  has  been  added.  A  fine  dry 
morning  is  selected  for  dipping,  and  in  doing  this  the  left  hand  is 
placed  over  the  soil,  the  plant  then  immersed  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
after  it  is  taken  out  it  is  held  bottom  upwards  long  enough  for  the 
moisture  to  drain  out  of  the  centre.  Decaying  leaves  must  be 
removed  at  intervals,  for  if  they  remain  until  quite  dead,  there  is  a 
risk  of  the  decay  extending  to  the  stem,  and  eventually  killing  the 
plants. 


NEW  CARNATIONS  AND«  PICOTEES. 

BT   JOHN  WALSH. 

URING  the  last  two  years  a  very  considerable  number 
of  really  flrst-class  varieties  of  these  beautiful  hardy 
flowers,  were  staged  at  the  Metropolitan  exhibitions, 
and  as  they  are  now  mostly  in  the  market,  I  think  it 
advisable  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  them,  for  the 
information  of  those  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  class  of 
subjects.  Even  in  the  most  palmy  days  of  these  flowers,  a  really 
finer  lot  of  flowers  was  never  offered  in  any  one  season,  as  is  the 
case  this  year.  That  is  to  say  varieties  which  show  such  a  marked 
improvement  on  those  already  in  commerce,  there  is  perhaps  rather 
too  many,  but  as  they  are  all  more  or  less  good  we  can  hardly 
grumble  about  the  number,  indeed  we  ought  to  feel  gratified  when 
it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  introduction  of  these  varieties 
demonstrate  in  the  most  forcible  manner  possible,  the  fact  that  the 
taste  for  these  flowers  is  reviving.  All  the  varieties  now  offered 
will  not  be  required  in  any  one  collection,  even  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  cost,  and  I  have  prepared  a  list  from  my  notes  taken 
at  various  times  and  places,  as  they  were  presented  to  public  notice. 
This  list  includes  none  but  the  very  finest  and  most  distinct  and 
beautiful,  and  to  avoid  occupying  space  unnecessarily,  I  shall 
mention  those  only  which  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  select 
collection,  and  pass  the  others  by  unnoticed. 

Erom  the  Show  Carnations  I  have  selected  six,  as  follows : — 
Ajax  (Hextall),  a  fine  purple  flake,  the  flowers  large,  full,  and 
smooth,  the  colour  bright  and  well  laid  on,  a  fine  back  row  flower, 
Campanini  (Turner),  a  superb  scarlet  bizarre,  flowers  large  and  full, 
the  petals  smooth  and  well  marked  ;  a  valuable  addition  to  its  class. 
Isaac  Wilkinson  (Turner),  a  fine  crimson  bizarre,  flowers  of  full  size, 
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the  petals  smooth  and  exceedingly  well  marked,  the  colours  very 
bright  and  effective.  Mrs.  Frederich  JBtirnahy  (Turner),  a  beautiful 
rose  flake,  the  flowers  large  and  of  grand  form,  the  petals  smooth, 
-and  the  colour  very  soft  and  pleasing;  a  fine  front  row  flower. 
Mars  (Hextall),  another  fine  scarlet  bizarre,  flowers  large,  full,  and 
superbly  finished,  petals  broad  and  smooth,  colour  bright  and 
regularly  laid  on.  Superb  (Ingram),  a  beautiful  scarlet  flake,  the 
flowers  large,  full,  and  of  fine  form,  petals  smooth,  the  raai'king 
bright  and  well  defined. 

From  the  Show  Picotees  I  have  selected  eight  as  being  in  every 
way  first  class.  The  first  is  Edith  Domhrain  (Turner),  heavy  rose 
•edge,  the  flowers  large,  and  superbly  finished,  colour  bright  and 
sharply  defined.  JEthel  (Fellowes),  medium  rose  edge,  flowers  of 
large  size  and  splendid  form,  the  ground  exceedingly  pure,  and  the 
colouring  bright.  J.  B.  Bryant  (Ingram),  heavy  red  edge,  flowers 
large  and  of  excellent  quality,  petals  smooth  and  of  grand  substance. 
Juliana,  another  fine  heavy  red  edge,  the  flowers  of  good  size  and 
splendid  form,  the  colouring  very  rich  and  solid.  Mrs.  AlIcrof6 
(Turner),  light  rose  edge,  flowers  large  and  full,  petals  smooth, 
ground  very  pure,  and  the  colouring  bright  and  sharply  defined. 
Mrs.  Hornbij,  light  red  edge,  a  grand  flower,  remarkable  for  its  size, 
perfect  form  and  purity,  Mrs.  FordJiam  (Turner),  medium  rose 
edge,  a  superb  flower  of  large  size  and  splendid  form  ;  one  of  the 
best  for  back  rows.  Norfolh  Beauty  (Fellowes),  heavy  purple  edge, 
flowers  of  medium  size  and  good  form,  petals  remarkable  for  breadth 
and  high  finish.  Princess  of  Wales  (Fellowes),  heavy  red  edge, 
flowers  of  large  size,  grand  form  and  beautifully  finished  ;  a  superb 
back  row  flower. 

The  three  comparatively  new  perpetual  flowering  Picotees  Ascot 
Giant,  Ascot  Yellow,  and  Prince  of  Orange,  are  so  valuable  for  fur- 
nishing cut  flowers  for  the  button-hole,  and  other  purposes,  that 
they  well  deserve  a  word  of  commendation,  although  of  no  use  for 
exhibition.  The  first  has  a  heavy  red  edge  on  a  white  ground,  and 
the  other  two  a  crimson  edge  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  flowers  of 
all  three  are  of  large  size  and  good  quality,  and,  by  a  proper  system 
of  cultivation,  may  be  obtained  in  abundance  throughout  the  season. 


EARLY-FLOWERINa  PELARGONIUMS. 

BY    liOBERT    OUBEIDGE, 
Church  Walk  Nurseries,  Stoke  Newington. 

J|HE  early -flowering  pelargoniums  of  the  show  class  make 
such  a  grand  display  of  colour,  and  are  so  useful  for 
cutting  from  long  before  the  ordinary  varieties  are  in  per- 
fection, that  a  few  dozen  plants  at  least  should  be  grown 
by  all  amateurs  who  have  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
These  varieties  are  more  vigorous  in  constitution,  and  produce  a 
greater  profusion  of  flowers  than  those  which  have   flowers  suffi- 
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ciently  symmetrical  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  florist ;  hence  they 
possess  a  greater  degree  of  value  from  a  decorative  poiut  of  view. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  guard  myself  against  appearing  to  recom- 
mend them  in  preference  to  the  others,  and  all  that  I  am  desirous  of 
advocating  is  the  importance  of  their  being  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
afibrding  a  supply  of  flowers  before  the  others  are  at  their  best. 

Many  amateurs,  and  professionals  too,  fail  in  ensuring  results  so 
satisfactory  as  could  be  wished  in  the  culiivation  of  the  early  kinds, 
and  in  a  very  few  words  I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  the  cause  of 
these  failures.  To  secure  an  early  bloom  it  is  needful  that  the 
plants  should  be  propagated  early  enough  in  the  season  to  afford 
them  time  for  becoming  strong  and  well  established  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom  by  the  middle  of  the  autumn.  This  is 
seldom  done,  because,  owing  to  the  greater  convenience,  propagating 
is  usually  performed  late  in  July ;  consequently  they  do  not  acquire  a 
sufficient  degree  of  strength  to  admit  of  their  flowering  much  before 
the  ordinary  varieties,  when  they  are  hardly  required.  The  proper 
course  is  to  remove  the  plants  from  the  conservatory  immediately 
they  go  out  of  bloom.  Place  them  in  a  cold  frame  where  they  will 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  keep  rather  dry  at  the  root,  and  by 
the  Ist  of  June  the  wood  will  have  become  matured  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  their  being  cut  down,  and  the  cuttings  struck.  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  the  latter  point,  because  it  is  now  well  known 
that  portions  of  the  wood  consisting  of  two  joints  each,  the  upper 
one  furnished  with  a  young  shoot,  form  the  best  cuttings,  and  strike 
freely  in  a  warm  or  cold  frame ;  they  may  be  inserted  singly  or 
several  together  in  each  pot,  and  in  any  case  require  moderate 
sprinkling.  Wiien  they  are  rooted  pot  them.  If  separately,  using 
small  go's,  and  from  these  transfer  them  to  4S's  as  soon  as 
they  are  nicely  established.  No  further  shift  will  be  required, 
and  until  danger  from  frost  is  apprehended,  an  open  position  out-of- 
doors,  with  a  hiyer  of  coal-ashes  underneath  the  pots,  will  be  the 
best  place.  Severe  pinching  is  unnecessary,  and  from  one  to  two 
stoppings  will  suffice,  the  first  to  consist  in  the  removal  of  the 
terminal  point  of  the  main  shoot  soon  after  the  planta  are  potted  off 
singly,  and  the  second  in  pinching  the  points  out  of  the  side-shoots 
in  ten  days  or  so  after  the  shift  into  pots  of  larger  size.  If,  how- 
ever, from  three  to  four  side-shoots  are  produced  from  the  first 
stopping  that  will  suffice,  and  no  further  pinching  be  required. 

Those  who  have  no  stock  to  propagate  from  should  purchase, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  plants  that  were  struck  la^^t  autumn, 
and  are  now  nicely  established  in  three-inch  pots.  These  will 
require  pruning  moderately,  or  stopping,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  be 
kept  rather  dry  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  then  shake  them  out  and  repot, 
using  six-inch  pots  and  a  fresh  compost,  and  otherwise  manage  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  summer  struck  cuttings. 

Mellow  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand  will  form  a  most 
excellent  compost,  the  proportions  being  three  parts  loam  to  one 
part  of  the  Ifaf-mould,  and  sufficient  sand  to  give  the  con)post  a 
gritty  appearance,  usually  one  part  of  the  sand  to  six  parts  of  the 
compost  is  sufficient.     During  the  late  autumn  and  early  part  of  the 
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winter  keep  them  in  a  dry,  airy  house  near  the  glas.^,  and  supply 
moderately  with  water.  In  February  remove  them  to  a  warmer 
temperature  if  available,  and  tliey  will  bloom  profusely  very  early  in 
the  reason.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  a  cool  house  they  will  not  of 
cour?e  bloom  so  soon,  but  the  flowers  will  be  produced  considerably 
in  advance  of  those  included  in  the  later  section. 

As  some  of  the  varieties  are  so  much  better  than  the  others,  I 
would  mention  the  undermentioned  as  being  remarkable  for  profuse 
blooming,  purity,  or  richness  of  colouring,  and  distinctness  :  Crimson 
King,  rosy  crimson  ;  Dr.  Anclrij,  rosy  blush,  fringed ;  Dighij  Grand, 
white,  with  dark  blotch  on  top  petals,  beautifully  fringed ;  very 
compact,  and  free  flowering;  Gauntlet,  rosy  carmine;  tliis  is  the 
variety  grown  so  largely  for  market  purpost^s,  and  may  be  had  in 
bloom  throughout  the  winter  ;  Fair  Rosamond,  white,  with  purple 
spots  ;  Mors.  Boucharlcf,  deep  crimson  ;  Kinrjston  Beauty,  white, 
dark  spot  on  top  petals  ;  MarTcsman,  deep  magenta  red,  maroon  spot 
on  top  petals,  very  effective  where  well  grown;  William  Bull, 
bright  carmine,  very  free  and  effective. 

A  new  variety,  which  has  been  introduced  from  the  Continent, 
under  the  name  of  Triomplie  de  St.  Mande  is  remarkably  fine,  the 
flowers  of  good  form,  deep  rich  crimson,  and  produced  in  enor.mous 
trusses.  This  variety  will  take  the  lead  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
plentiful . 


AEALIAS  FOa  THE  COXSEEVATORY. 

BT  JOHX  BURLET,  F.E.H.S.,  ETC. 
Hereford  Koad  ^Nursery,  Bavswater,  W. 

|HE  Aralias  are  so  distinct  in  leafage  from  agaves,  yuccas, 
palms,  draeajnas,  and  in  fact  from  the  majority  of  conser- 
vatory plants  generally,  that  a  few  of  tlie  most  useful 
kinds  should  be  grown  wherever  ornamental-leaved  plants 
are  appreciated.  Some  of  the  neat-growing  kinds  arc 
also  useful  for  stands  in  the  drawing-room  and  front  hall ;  and  one 
or  two  of  the  hardiest  sorts  will  be  found  of  considerable  value  in 
making  up  balcony  groups.  They  are  all  comparatively  easy  to 
cultivate,  iew  things  more  so,  for  well-established  specimens  simply 
require  to  be  supplied  with  water  at  intervals,  as  may  be  necessary, 
according  to  the  season.  Frequent  or  annual  shifts  are  only  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  small  plants,  as  those  of  large  size  can  be  main- 
tained in  good  health  in  the  same  pot  for  several  years, 

AV^e  have  more  than  a  score  of  distinct  species  and  varieties  to 
choose  from.  AH  are  more  or  less  beautiful,  but  they  are  not  of 
equal  value.  But  as  some  require  to  be  grown  in  the  stove,  I  will 
only  treat  of  those  that  will  do  for  the  conservatory ;  and  as  we 
have  a  wide  range  of  forms  to  choose  amongst,  varying  from  broad 
palm-like  to  narrow  willow-like  foliage,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
kinds  for  our  purpose.  First  and  foremost,  both  for  liardiness  of 
constitvition  and  nobleness  of  foliage,  comes  A.  Bieholdil,  and  its 
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variegated  sports,  alia  and  cmrea.  The  former  has  white  and  the 
latter  yellow  markings  on  the  foliage,  and  iu  about  equal  portions 
with  the  green,  giving  the  whole  plant  a  pleasing  and  novel  appear- 
ance. The  leaves  resemble  very  closely  in  form  those  of  tlie  fig-tree, 
and  are  of  a  beautiful  deep  glossy  green,  margined,  in  the  case  of  the 
varieties,  with  yellow  or  white.  On  moderately  large  plants  they 
are  at  least  three  times  the  size  of  those  of  the  fig.  They  are  very 
hardy  ;  I  can  speak  of  that  to  a  certainty,  as  during  the  whole  of  the 
severe  winter  of  1866-G7  we  had  a  large  plant  of  the  green  form  in  a 
conservatory  that  was  not  heated,  and  of  course  the  frost  had  its 
own  way  with  the  plants;  and  the  soil  for  some  time  was  as  hard  as 
a  brick.  There  are  also  several  plants  in  the  shrubbery  in  the 
recess  at  the  head  of  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park,  which  have  been 
out  several  winters  without  having  i-eceived  the  slightest  injury. 
But  the  plant  was  not  in  the  least  injured  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
flowered  beautifully  since.  I  will  describe  this,  as  it  was  the  first 
plant  of  its  kind  that  ever  I  saw  in  bloom.  The  flower-stem  was 
thrown  up  through  the  heart  of  the  plant  about  a  foot  high,  whilst 
the  blossoms,  if  such  they  could  be  called,  were  borne  on  side  shoots 
of  the  stem,  and  resembled  as  much  as  anything  dirty  balls  of  white 
cotton,  of  sizes  varying  from  a  waluut  down  to  a  nutmeg,  and 
covered  all  over  with  tine  silky  hairs  standing  erect.  It  was  very 
curious  and  interesting,  this  crown  of  about  fifty  flufiy  balls  on  top 
of  the  plant,  and  it  continued  for  about  six  weeks  in  perfection.  I 
was  afraid  at  the  time  that  the  plant  was  spoilt  by  having  flowered  ; 
but  my  fears  were  soon  at  an  end,  for  at  the  base  of  the  flower- 
stem  there  soon  formed  a  fresh  centre,  which  resembled  very  much 
a  crown  of  the  common  rhubarb. 

There  is  also  another  variety  of  Sieboldi,  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction. The  leaves  are  of  the  same  size  and  form,  but  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a  network,  or,  as  the  botanists  say,  a  reticulation  of 
gold.  This  is  known  as  A.  Sieboldi  aurea  reticulata,  and  is  very 
pretty,  but  as  yet  expensive. 

The  strong-growing  A.  papyrifera,  popularly  described  as  the 
"  Chinese  paper-plant,"  is  well  known  by  reason  of  its  being  em- 
ployed rather  extensively  in  the  sub-tropical  gardens  in  the  public 
parks,  and  its  large  spreading  dark-green  leaves  are  not  readily  for- 
gotten when  once  seen.  It  is  very  graceful  iu  its  growth,  and 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  same  may  be  said  of  A.  reticulata, 
with  its  narrow  pendulous  foliage,  nicely  marked  with  faint  yellow 
bands,  sometimes  with  purple  down  the  mid-rib,  on  a  pea-green 
ground.  This,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
reticulated  variety  of  Sieboldi.  A.  leptophylla  has  a  greenish 
purple  shade  on  the  leaves,  whilst  the  stems  are  of  a  still  darker 
purple,  giving  the  plant  a  striking  appearance  when  grouped  with 
other  plants  of  different  characters.  A.  crassifoUa,  A.  Thibatitii, 
A.  tri/oliata,  and  A.  umbraculifera  are  also  good  species,  and  all 
different  in  foliage  and  growth  ;  but  the  kinds  first  named  would  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  for  our  purpose. 

It  is  really  not  needful  to  say  much  in  reference  to  the  cultural 
details,  because  they  require  none  of  the  tying  and  training  common 
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to  a  large  proportion  of  decorative  plants,  very  seldom  want  re- 
potting, and  the  propagation  of  a  fresh  stock  will  only  be  necessary 
at  long  intervals.  The  compost  which  appears  to  suit  them  best  is 
prepared  by  well  incorporating  together  good  turfy  loam  three 
parts,  leaf-mould  one  part,  well-decayed  manure  one  part,  and  silver 
sand  half  a  part.  In  this  mixture  they  will  grow  vigorously,  pro- 
vided the  pots  are  well-drained  and  the  soil  pressed  firm.  To  keep 
them  in  health,  they  must  be  supplied  liberally  with  water  at  the 
roots,  and  during  the  summer  season  be  syringed  overhead 
frequently. 


WINDOW  GARDENING. 

BT    MISS    A.    IIASSAED, 
St.  Eonan's,  Upper  Norwood. 


|EEAT  many  people  who  are  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  would 
be  fond  of  minding  them,  had  they  the  opportunity  to 
do  so ;  but  because  they  may  not  have  any  greenhouse 
or  garden,  they  never  think  anything  about  them,  quite 
forgetting  how  many  charming  plants  and  creepers  they 
can  grow  in  window  boxes  for  a  very  little  cost  and  trouble.  Per- 
haps, therefore,  a  few  hints  may  prove  useful  to  those  who  are 
thinking  of  litting  up  some  this  season. 

First  of  all,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  about  the  boxes.  There  is 
no  use  in  getting  expensive  ones.  I  have  seen  some  that  only  cost 
half  as  much  as  others,  look  twice  as  well  wken  the  plants  were 
growing  in  them.  Some  are  made  of  tiles,  others  of  common  wood, 
painted  green,  and  then  covered  over  with  virgin  cork.  The  latter 
look  twice  as  well  as  those  made  of  tiles,  and  Avill  not  cost  so  much  ; 
but  those  made  of  zinc  and  tiles  will  last  twice  as  long.  Firmly 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  boxes,  and  acro?s  the  tops  of  the  win- 
dows, should  be  a  few  strained  wires,  as  I  think  creepers  growing  up 
out  of  the  boxes  form  such  pretty  frames  round  the  windows.  There 
should  always  be  plenty  of  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes,  and 
over  them  a  good  layer  of  broken  crocks  for  drainage,  as  one  of  the 
great  things  to  keep  the  plants  in  health  in  summer  is  to  give  them 
plenty  of  water;  and  to  do  this,  of  course  there  must  be  good 
drainage.  After  the  crocks  have  been  placed  over  the  bottom  of 
the  boxes,  they  should  be  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  a  little  manure,  and  some  sharp  sand  or  road-grit.  Next 
plant  (one  at  each  end)  different  kinds  of  clematis  to  train  up  the 
wires  round  the  windows,  as  nothing  looks  better,  and  they  stop 
out  all  the  year  round,  and  season  after  season.  Such  sorts  as 
Jachmani,  purple,  and  Candidissima,  white,  are  eminently  suitable. 
A  box  which  I  saw  last  summer,  and  admired  very  much,  was  fitted 
up  in  the  following  manner  : — trained  round  the  window,  planted  as 
above  described,  were  two  plants  of  Clematis  Jachmani;  in  the  front 
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of  the  box  were  a  row  of  Centavrea  aud  hri/jfht-hlue  Zo&cZ/a,  planted 
alternately  ;  and  at  the  back,  a  row  of  pink  (jeranium  Christine.  The 
effect  of  the  frame  of  dark  blue-coloured  clematis,  and  then  the 
mixture  of  the  lio;ht-blue,  pink,  and  white,  was  very  light  and 
elegant  looking.  Tlie  same  house  had  a  box  with  an  edging  of  hlue 
Lobelia,  and  behind  it  a  row  of  plants  alternately  of  calceolarias  and 
Iresine.  I  had  a  box  myself  once  with  Lobelia  in  front,  and  behind 
it  plants  of  Ladij  FlymmUh  geranium ;  the  eifect  was  light  and 
simple,  aud  the  perfume  of  the  geranium,  if  you  passed  your  hand 
over  it  after  a  shower  of  rain,  or  it  had  been  watered,  was  very 
sweet.  Some  boxes  are  very  pretty  with  plants  of  variegated  Ivy 
trained  up  the  windows,  and  some  of  it  left  to  trail  at  the  ends 
round  the  edge,  and  falling  over  different  kinds  of  sedums,  and  the 
rest  of  the  box  tilled  with  small  hardy  fer7is,  Echeverius,  stonecroii, 
and  all  kinds  of  Alpine  plants.  Through  these  plants  shuuld  always 
be  placed  little  bits  of  quartz,  etc.,  etc.,  to  give  a  kind  of  rock-work 
look.  It  helps  to  keep  the  plants  damp,  and  it  looks  much  better 
than  letting  the  earth  be  seen  between  them.  Whenever  ivy  is  used, 
strong  plants  should  be  put  in,  as  it  grows  slowly  at  first.  And  now_ 
I  hope  those  of  my  readers  who  may  be  fond  of  window  gardening, 
will  tit  up  some  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
not  be  disappointed  with  the  result. 


ME.  HIBBERD'S  POTATO  TILE. 

|N  the  issue  of  the  Floral  World  for  March  last,  a 
brief  restime  was  given  of  the  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  Hibberd,  in  which  he 
explained  his  new  system  of  potato  culture.  Since  the 
appearance  of  the  number  referred  to,  we  have  received 
numerous  letters  asking  for  further  information  upon  the  subject, 
and,  instead  of  answering  them  separately  in  the  usual  place,  we 
have  considered  it  desirable  to  group  the  several  inquiries  together, 
and  give  a  general  outline  of  the  system,  accompanied  with  an 
illustration  of  the  tiles  employed  in  carrying  it  out.  As  was 
explained  in  the  lecture,  the  potato  suffers  most  severely  from  the 
disease  in  cold  wet  summers,  like  that  of  1860,  and  in  summers 
remarkable  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  temperature,  as  was  the  case 
in  1872,  when  heat  and  cold  rapidly  alternated,  and  the  plant  was 
frequently  gorged  by  sudden  heavy  falls  of  rain.  Heavy  rains 
promote  the  growth  of  the  potatoes,  and  if  the  surplus  water  can 
escape  quickly,  the  increased  rate  of  growth  need  not  be  badly 
balanced  by  destruction  resulting  from  the  murrain.  The  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  is  to  resort  to  "  geothermal  culture,"  and  adopt 
measures  for  quickly  removing  the  surplus  moisture  from  the  soil, 
and  also  for  storing  up  sun  heat  to  assist  the  plant  in  tiding  over  a 
term  of  destructive  cold.  The  cheapest  and  readiest  non-conductor 
available  to  aid  in  the  undertaking  vras  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
conclusion  was  arrived  at,  that  by  imprisoning  a  body  of  air  beneath 
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the  roots  of  the  plants,  a  tremendoua  change  would  be  effected  in 
its  po^ver  to  endure  the  assaults  of  cold  and  wet  in  those  periods  of 
unfavourable  weather  which  are  the  forerunner  of  potato  disease. 
The  plan  adopted  in  the  experimental  gardens  at  Stoke  I^ewingtoa 
was  to  lay  down  tiles  to  form  tunnels,  and  to  lay  the  sets  on  the 
tiles,  and  cover  them  with  earth  from  the  spaces  between  the  rows, 
which  for  the  strong  growing  main  crop  varieties  should  be  four  feet 
apart.  The  potatoes  are  thus  grown  on  ridges,  with  continuous  air 
spaces  beneath  them  and  depressed  alleys  between  them.  By  this 
plan  the  plant  obtains  a  maximum  of  light  and  air,  lodgment  of 
water  at  the  roots  is  impossible,  and  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  lowering 
of  the  temperature,  the  body  of  air  imprisoned  beneath  the  roots 
renders  essential  service  in  preventing  a  corresponding  lowering  of 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  in  which  the  roots  are  growing. 

The  tile  employed  was  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs. 
Scales,  of  tlie  Green  Lanes,  Stoke  ISTewington.  This  tile  is  four 
inches  in  depth  and  twelve  inches  in  width,  and  nearly  flat  on  the 
top,  and  by  laying  it  down  end  to  end,  hollow  side  downwards,  a 
continuous  capacious  tunnel  or  resei'voir  of  air  is  provided  under 
'every  row  of  potatoes. 

The  tile  system  of  potato  culture  is  unquestionably  costly,  for 
these  tiles  cannot  be  laid  down  in  lines,  four  feet  apart,  for  less  than 
£i}G  per  acre.  This  is  certainly  a  large  sum,  but,  as  was  shown  by 
statistics  in  the  course  of  the  lecture,  the  system  could  be  adopted 
in  the  field  culture  of  the  potato  with  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
much  larger  profit  than  by  growing  them  on  the  flat  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  cost  of  tiles'  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  investment,  for 
the  amount  of  annual  breakage  need  not  exceed  five  per  cent. 

Although  the  system  may  be  adopted  in  the  field,  it  will  most 
probably  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  garden  culture  of  the 
heavy  land,  and  in  the  preparation  of  stocks  of  the  newer  kinds  for 
distribution  through  the  usual  commercial  channels.  We  have  to 
consider  the  requirements  of  an  extremely  valuable  plant,  and  we 
can  aff'ord  to  increase  the  expense  of  cultivation  to  a  considerable 
extent,  provided  we  can  insure  a  plentiful  production  of  sound  tubers 
in  a  season  when  disease  generally  prevails,  and  thorough  trials  have 
shown  that  with  the  tiles  this  can  be  done.  As  yet  few  people  are 
really  aware  of  the  value  per  acre  of  an  average  crop  of  a  new 
variety,  possessing  sufficient  merit  to  command  a  good  price,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Early  Hose,  and  others  of  more  recent  introduction. 
As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  case  of  some  of  the  new  sorts  sent 
out  during  the  past  planting  season.  The  crop  of  Rector  of  Wood- 
stock, wh'ich  was  sold  at  Is.  per  lb.,  was,  at  the  rate  of  eight  tons, 
worth  £896  per  acre.  The  crop  of  Extra  Early  Vermont,  which 
sold  well  at  23.  6d.  per  lb.,  at  the  same  rate  of  production,  was 
worth  £2210  per  acre.  AVhen  Early  Rose  was  selling  at  one  dollar 
per  lb.,  a  crop  of  eight  tons  was  worth  £3,733  Gs.  8d.  per  acre. 
The  crop  of  Snowflake,  an  American  variety,  which  was  oflfered  at 
12s.  per  lb.  this  spring  by  the  leading  London  houses,  and  sold  well 
at  the  price,  would,  at  the  rate  of  eight  tons,  be  worth  the  enormous 
sum  of  £10,752.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  annual  cost  of  the 
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tiles,  ^\'liicli  will  be  a  trifle  under  £7,  reckoning  ten  per  cent,  for 
interest  and  breakage,  is  not  wortb  mentioning,  especially  wben  we 
consider  that  by  the  use  of  the  tiles  the  crops  may,  in  some  seasons, 
be  nearlv  doubled.  ■  j-  i 

For  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  wbo  may  be  disposed 


^lix 


.^ 


^- 


to  give  the  system  a  trial  next  year,  we  would  mention  the  fact  that 
the  orders  must  be  given  a  year  or  so  in  advance,  to  afford  the 
makers  time  to  manufacture 'them.  Common  ridge  tiles  have  also 
been  employed,  but  they  are  not  of  such  value  as  the  tiles  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  for  they  do  not  imprison  such  a  large  body 
of  air  underneath  tbe  plant. 
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SEASONABLE  TVOEK  IN"  THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 

EY    GEOEGE    GRAY, 
Head  Gardener,  Ewell  Castle,  Surrey. 

jLTHOUGH  all  the  summer  crops  are  planted  or  sown 
according  to  their  character,  and  the  ground  covered, 
there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  there  must  be  no  slackening  in  the  efforts 
to  keep  well  ahead  of  the  work,  or  it  will  soon  overpass 
the  cultivator. 

AVeeds  are  now  growing  with  amazing  rapidity  everywhere,  and 
the  hoe  must  be  kept  busy  at  work  to  keep  them  down,  and  prevent 
them  seeding,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  second  crop.  AVhen 
they  are  allowed  to  seed,  immense  crops  will  be  produced  in  the 
autumn,  when,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  power  of  the  sun,  and 
the  increase  in  the  rainfall,  it  is  very  difficult  to  destroy  them. 
Hoeing  the  ground  between  growing  crops  is  of  advantage  in  other 
ways  than  in  destroying  the  weeds,  for  it  loosens  the  surface  soil, 
checks  evaporation,  and  enables  the  rains  to  soak  down  to  the  roots 
of  the  crops  more  readily  than  is  possible  when  the  surface  has 
become  hard.  Dry  bright  days  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
hoeing,  as  the  work  can  be  done  with  less  trouble,  the  weeds  destroyed 
more  effectually,  and  the  ground  left  in  a  better  state.  As  the  hoe 
can  be  run  through  the  soil,  just  as  a  crop  of  weeds  is  making  its 
appearance,  with  about  half  the  labour  involved  in  chopping  up 
strongly-established  weeds,  it  is  always  best  to  set  the  hoe  to  work 
immediately  the  weeds  are  making  their  appearance. 

The  planting  of  marrows,  gourds,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes  must 
be  completed  early  in  the  month,  or  the  season  w'ill  be  gone  before 
the  plants  will  arrive  at  a  bearing  state.  The  tomatoes  must  be 
planted  in  a  warm,  sunny  position  ;  for  like  the  potato,  to  which 
they  are  closely  allied,  they  do  but  little  good  without  plenty  of 
heat  and  sunshine.  They  succeed  the  most  satisfactorily  against  a 
wall  or  close  fence,  but  on  warm  soils  good  crops  may  be  obtained 
from  the  open  quarters,  provided  the  season  happens  to  be  favour- 
able. The  marrows  and  gourds  al^o  like  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  a 
liberally  manured  soil,  but  they  are  not  very  particular,  and  good 
crops  may  be  obtained  from  plants  put  out  in  an  open  position,  and 
in  ordinary  good  soils.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  plant  them  on 
heaps  of  manure,  as  is  so  frequently  done,  but  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  practice,  provided  the  manure  is  plentiful.  Seed  of  these  two 
vegetables,  sown  in  the  open  border  at  once,  will  quickly  germinate, 
and  the  plants  so  raised  will  produce  good  crops,  althougli  the  first 
fruit  ready  for  the  table  will  be  later  than  that  obtained  from  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  frames.  I  mention  this  for  the 
information  of  those  who,  from  any  cause,  have  no  stock  available 
for  planting  out,  and  also  to  show  that  if  the  frame-room  is  limited, 
good  crops  may  be  obtained  without  occupying  any  of  the  room 
under  glass  in  the  preparation  of  the  plants. 
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Many  of  tbc  crops  sown  in  open  beds  in  sprinr^,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  and  lettuce,  will  require  planting 
out ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  tliis  with  some  amount  of  care,  a 
few  hints  will,  perhaps,  be  of  service.  It  is  well  known  that  dull 
showery  weather  is  the  most  favourable  for  transplanting  operations, 
but  it  is  not  alwa^'s  prudent  to  wait  for  showers,  and  by  a  very  small 
amount  of  extra  labour  very  successful  results  may  be  ensured  in  the 
driest  weather.  If  the  weather  is  dull  and  showery,  take  advantage 
of  it,  and,  if  possible,  plant  before  a  shower,  so  that  the  fullest  ad- 
vantages may  be  derived  from  it.  To  cheat  the  dry  weather,  lay 
down  the  line,  and  draw  a  drill  where  each  row  is  to  be,  and  previous 
to  planting  fill  them  with  water.  These  drills  should  be  about  four 
inches  in  width  and  three  inches  in  depth.  To  make  neat  work, 
draw  the  foot  along  by  the  side  of  the  line  to  break  down  the  clods, 
and  after  the  drill  is  drawn  fill  it  with  water.  The  evening  is  the 
best  time  for  planting,  and  if  the  drills  arc  prepared  during  the  day, 
a  very  large  number  may  be  put  out  in.  an  hour  or  so.  AfLer  the 
planting  is  completed,  water  the  plants  moderately,  and  they  will 
then  bo  placed  under  conditions  most  favourable  to  their  becoming 
quickly  established.  The  drills  will  also  enable  the  cultivator  to 
water  more  effectually,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  would  be  possible 
were  the  planting  done  on  the  level.  It;  is  not,  as  a  rule,  safe  to 
transplant  until  the  plants'  have  attained  a  moderate  size,  because 
of  the  risk  of  their  being  eaten  with  snails  and  burnt  up  with  the 
sun  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  not  remain  in  the  seed-bed 
until  they  are  drawn  up  eventually  through  overcrowding. 

The  seeds  to  be  sown  now  comprise  cabbage  and  cauliflowers  for 
late  autumn  supply,  endive,  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach,  turnips,  dwarf 
and  runner  beans,  and  early  horn  or  intermediate  carrots  for  drawing 
young.  The  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed  must  be  sown  in  beds 
and  transplanted,  but  the  endive  and  lettuce  should  be  sown  in 
drills  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  way  by 
which  really  fine  samples  can  be  obtained.  A  considerable  saving  in 
labovir  is  effected,  and  to  balance  this  we  have  a  trifling  waste  in 
seed;  but  it  is  very  trifling,  for  it  may  be  sown  very  thinly  indeed. 
The  turnips  require  careful  management  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  best  course  is  to  sow  in  drills  that  have  been  filled  with 
water  previously,  and  commence  dusting  the  bed  with  soot  as  soon 
as  the  young  plants  begin  to  make  ttieir  appearance  above  the 
surface.  A  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept,  and  the  dusting  commenced 
as  soon  as  the  first  few  plants  can  be  seen.  The  turnip-fly,  which 
commits  such  terrible  havoc  with  the  crop  in  dry  weather,  does  not 
wait  till  all  the  plants  are  well  above  ground  before  it  commences 
its  depredation,  but  makes  a  beginning  with  the  first  plant  to  be  met 
with,  and  sometimes  they  will  destroy  each  one  as  fast  as  it  comes 
up,  and  the  whole  crop  is  eaten  up  so  rapidly  that  in  consequence 
the  cultivator  believes  the  seed  he  had  used  has  not  germinated. 
The  soot,  if  obtained  fresh  from  the  kitchen  chimney,  should  be 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  dry  dust  to  facilitate  its  regular 
distribution.  In  the  eveuing  or  after  a  shower  is  the  best  time  for 
its  application,  as  it  then  adheres  to  the  leaves.     The  bed  may  also 
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be  watered.  These  dustings  will  require  repeating  at  intervals  until 
the  plants  have  two  or  three  rou^h  leaves  each.  The  beds  of  cabbage 
and  cauliflowers  will  require  the  same  attention  to  prevent  their 
destruction.  In  showery  weather  this  close  attention  is  not  quite  as 
needful,  for  the  plants  are  able  to  make  such  rapid  progress  that  the 
fly  is  not  capable  of  doing  much  harm. 

The  beans  must,  of  course,  be  sown  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
They  are  simply  intended  for  successional  supplies,  and  where  there 
is  already  a  good  crop  of  both  dwarf  and  runners  coming  on,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  sow  any  more  of  the  former  for  the  present.  A  sowing 
of  ruimers  about  the  middle  of  the  month  will  be  usel'ul  for  supple- 
menting the  earlier-sown  cro()  in  the  autumn,  when  the  latter,  as  is 
generaDy  the  case  when  the  weather  keeps  open  until  an  advanced 
period,  ceases  to  be  productive. 

Thinning  the  spring-sown  crops  will  still  engage  the  attention  of 
tlie  cultivator,  and,  without  speaking  upon  this  matter  in  detail,  I 
would  observe  that  this  work  should  be  proceeded  with  in  a  gradual 
manner,  so  that  the  crop  may  not  be  thinned  too  severely  at  first, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  become  crowded.  A  moist  state  of  the 
.soil  will  allow  of  the  surplus  plants  being  removed  without  dis- 
placing or  otherwise  injuring  those  remaining  ;  and  it  should,  there- 
fore, be  taken  advantage  of  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Watering  should,  as  a  rule,  be  limited  to  newdy-})lanted  or  sown 
crops,  for  applications  of  water  to  those  well  established  is  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

Vegetable  marrows  sown  the  first  week  in  June  wall  give  abun- 
dance of  fruit  in  August  and  September. 
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"  And  after  her  came  iolly  Inne,  arrayd 
All  in  greene  leave.i,  as  he  a  ])layer  were  ; 
Yet  in  Jiis  time  lie  wrouglit  as  well  as  playd, 
That  by  his  plough-yrous  mote  right  well  appearo: 
Upon  a  Crab  he  rode,  that  him  did  beare 
With  crooked  crawling  steps  an  uncouth  pase. 
And  backward  >orle,  as  bargemen  wont  to  fare, 
Uendiiig  their  force  contrary  to  their  face, 
Like  that  ungracious  crew  which  faines  demui'est  grace." 

Sl'ENSEE. 

JHE  somewhat  gloomy  forecast  of  May  that  we  ventured 
upon  in  the  last  number,  has  been  more  than  justified 
by  the  painful  and  destructive  weather  of  the  month 
now  closed.  The  barometer  has  been  unusually  high, 
the  amount  of  rain  so  small  that  the  wells  are  fast 
becoming  dry,  and  the  cold  so  intense  and  prolonged  that  the  fruit 
crop  is  in  great  part  destroyed,  and  vegetation  everywhere  has  a 
blighted  appearance,  as  if  a  devouring  flame  had  passed  over  the 
land.  June  is  usually  a  bright  mouth,  the  average  rain  being 
under  two  inches,  with  a  steady  barometer  ranging  above  the  mean 
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of  thirty  inches.  The  mean  temperature  is  59°,  the  average  range 
being  from  37*^  to  90°.  The  first  eight  days  may  be  cold  and 
gloomy,  and  we  may  wait  until  the  20th  for  good  summer  weather, 
although  southerly  and  westerly  winds  are  due  about  the  10th,  with 
occasional  light  showers.  A  really  good  season,  such  as  18G8  or 
1870,  we  cannot  now  hope  for,  the  May  frosts  having  ravaged  the 
land.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  what  is  left  of  fruit  and  grain 
may  ripen  fairly,  and  that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  we  may 
praise  the  Lord  of  the  harvest. 

The  more  important  of  the  garden  flowers  are  the  Oenotheras, 
campanulas,  dephiniums,  dianthus,  pinks,  pteonies,  pyrethrums, 
lilies,  and  sweet-williams.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  the  summer 
bedders  will  begin  to  produce  a  good  display  of  colour. 

The  garden  work  of  June  comprises  the  thinning  and  training 
of  the  shoots  of  the  fruit-trees,  thinning  the  fruit,  and  frequent 
washings  of  the  foliage;  the  removal  of  the  runners  from  strawberry 
beds,  planting  out  and  sowing-  successioual  crops  of  vegetables. 
The  most  important  of  the  indoor  work  is  the  general  removal  of 
the  hard  wooded  plants  from  the  greenhouse,  and  the  repotting  of 
such  as  require  more  space  for  the  development  of  the  roots. 

Flower  G-aedek. — To  secure  fine  spikes  or  flowers,  as  the 
case  may  be,  old  stools  of  such  things  as  produce  a  multiplicity  of 
flower-spikes  should  be  examined,  and  the  weakest  of  the  flowering 
shoots  thinned  out.  Stake  those  left,  and  also  flowering  spikes  of 
delphiniums,  lilies,  etc.,  to  prevent  the  wind  snapping  them  off".  The 
summer  bedders  ought  to  be  in  their  proper  places  by  this  time,  and 
the  beds  and  borders  be  made  trim  and  neat  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Pansiea  that  have  done  flowering  should  be  cut  back,  and  cuttings 
made  of  the  young  side-shoots  as  they  push.  Petunias  and  verbenas 
should  have  the  young  shoots  pegged  out  regularly  before  they  get 
crowded.  Upright  growers  should  have  the  soil  stirred  between 
them,  if  it  has  become  hard  from  the  necessary  waterings.  The 
superfluous  shoots  should  be  removed  from  briers  intended  for  budding, 
and  the  remaining  ones  shortened  back  if  they  are  growing  too 
vigorously.  Sow  seed  of  annuals  for  autumn  flowering,  and  herba- 
ceous perennials  for  flowering  next  year.  Many  hardy  plants  will 
strike  freely  now  on  a  shady  border,  or  under  hand-lights,  if  the 
young  side-shoots  are  slipped  oft'  with  a  heel,  and  inserted  firmly 
in  the  soil.  Dahlias  and  hollyhocks  must  have  stakes  put  to  them  at 
once,  and  chrysan  them  vims  in  the  borders  stopped  at  the  beginning 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Greenhouse. — The  whole  of  the  hard-wooded  plants  ought  to 
be  removed  into  the  air  some  time  this  month,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  young  growth.  The  utmost  caution  is  necessary,  just  now,  to 
see  that  the  plants  have  sufGcient  water  at  the  roots,  but  without 
having  too  much.  Pelargoniums  are  now  fast  going  out  of  flower, 
and  should  be  removed  to  the  open  air  to  mature  the  young  wood. 
The  eai'ly-flowering  varieties  that  were  cut  back  early  last  month 
will  be  ready  for  potting  soon.  The  plants  should  be  shaken  out  of 
the  old  stuff,  the  roots  pruned,  and  then  be  repotted  in  smaller- 
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sized  pota.  Fuchsias  may  have  liberal  supplies  of  manure-water  to 
help  them  on  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots.  Put  otf  cuttings  just 
struck,  and  shift  on  young  stuff",  so  that  no  check  may  be  experienced 
by  them  at  this  stage. 

Stove. — The  allamandas,  dipladenias,  ixoras,  vincas,  achimenes, 
and  gloxinias  will  now  be  coming  finely  into  bloom,  and  there  should 
be  no  lack  of  flowers  in  this  structure.  Any  of  the  stove-plants 
that  are  removed  to  the  conservatory  when  in  bloom  should  be  placed 
at  the  coolest  end,  or  go  into  an  intermediate  house  a  week  previous. 
Stove-plants  should  have  the  warmest  position  the  conservatory 
affords,  and  be  guarded  from  draughts.  Achimenes  and  gloxinias 
for  late  flowering  should  now  have  their  final  shift,  and  winter- 
flowering  plants  be  potted  on  as  occasion  requires.  Shift  Stauhopeas 
into  larger  baskets,  or  top-dress  with  fresh  sphagnum  as  they  go  out 
of  flower.  Orchids  growing  on  blocks  will  now  require  a  daily 
dipping  in  tepid  water. 

KiTCUEN  Gakden. — Endive  and  lettuce  ought  to  be  sown  where 
they  are  to  remain  at  this  season,  for  they  run  to  seed  long  before 
they  get  to  a  full  size  when  transplanted.  Plant  out  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  for  the  autumn,  and  Brussels  sprouts,  boreccole,  brocoli, 
and  savoys  for  the  winter.  Choose  a  dull,  moist  day,  if  possible,  for 
all  planting  operations.  Plant  out  the  early  crop  of  celery,  and 
shade  with  a  few  branches  of  evergreen  until  the  plants  are  estab- 
lished, and  keep  well  supplied  with  water.  Keep  the  hoe  going 
amongst  all  growing  crops,  to  keep  the  surface  loose,  and  the  weeds 
in  subjection.  A  second  crop  of  scarlet-runners  ought  to  be  sown 
the  second  week  for  succession,  and  a  few  rows  of  dwarf  beans  both 
the  first  and  last  week. 

Fruit  Garde^st. — Let  the  work  of  thinning  the  young  shoots 
progress  steadily,  and  leave  no  more  wood  than  is  really  wanted  for 
bearing  next  year,  and  filling  up  vacancies  that  are  likely  to  occur. 
Pyramids,  espaliers,  and  cordons  should  have  just  as  much  attention 
as  wall-trees ;  thin  out  the  shoots  where  the  trees  are  likely  to 
be  crowded  with  too  much  wood.  Remove  all  runners  from  the 
strawberry-beds,  unless  they  are  required  for  layering ;  by  doing  it 
now,  a  lot  of  trouble  will  be  saved  hereafter,  as  it  can  be  none  in  less 
than  half  the  time.  A  few  doses  of  liquid  manure  will  help  to  swell 
off  the  late  crops. 

FoRCiiTG. — The  bottom-heat  in  which  the  pines  are  plunged 
must  not  be  allowed  to  decline  now,  more  especially  in  the  fruiting, 
house.  Shift  into  larger  pots  suckers  and  succession  plants  that  are 
becoming  pot-bound.  Make  up  a  bed  of  tan  or  warm  leaves  in  one 
of  the  pits  lately  occupied  with  bedding-plants,  and  remove  thereto 
all  the  small  stuff,  to  give  the  large  plants  more  room.  Vines  in  all 
stages  to  have  abundant  ventilation  early  in  the  day.  The  borders 
must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  excepting  where  the  grapes 
are  just  colouring.  Peaches  and  nectarines  must  be  well  aired 
directly  the  crop  begins  to  ripen.  Figs  must  be  kept  rather  cool  and 
dry  whilst  the  first  crop  is  ripening,  and  then,  when  the  bulk  is 
gathered,  it  can  be  kept  moist  and  close  to  push  on  the  second  lot. 

Jute. 
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HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 

IIIE  EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  EXHIEITIOX  OF  POT 
HOSES,  on  the  I3;li  ult.,  was  a  decided  success,  for  the  specimen 
plants  were  presented  in  magnificent  condition,  iind  tlie  half  specimens 
were  remaikable  for  the  Ire.^hness  of  the  ample  foliafre  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  flowers.  In  the  preat  trade  class  for  twelve  specimens, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Chcshunt,  and  Mr.  Cliarhs  'i'uri  er,  Royal  hurseries, 
Sloxigh,  were  the  exhibitors,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  same  order  as  the 
names  are  here  placed.  Both  C(.llettions  were  made  up  wiih  hui:e  pyramidal 
specimens,  averaging  live  feet  in  heij^lit,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  These  were  literally  solid  with  tiwwers  of  large  size  and  the  finest  quality, 
and  the  foliage  was  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  two  collections  formed,  in 
fact,  the  most  magnificent  twenty-fuur  specimen  ruses  ever  exhibited  at  the  surae 
time.  The  exliibitors  of  collections  of  twenty  were  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea  ;  and  the  prizes  were  awarded 
in  the  same  order  as  the  names  are  placed  heie.  To  give  the  names  of  the  varieti'es 
represented  in  the  several  collections  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  he  well 
spared,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  most  distinct  and  beiutiful  varieties  in  the 
exhibition  will  he  really  of  more  service.  These  were,  John  Hopper,  A''isccmte 
Vigier,  Camille  Bernardin,  Juno,  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Charles 
Lawson,  one  of  the  finest  of  pot  roses ;  Elie  Morel,  Paul  Perras,  La  France, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Anna  Alexieff,  General  Jacqueminot,  Lyonnaise,  Edward 
Morren,  Jlarquis  de  Castellane,  and  Centifulia,  an.ougst  the  hybrid  perpetuals  and 
Bourbons  ;  and  Celine  Forestier,  President,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  Chcbhunt  Hybrid,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Perfection  de  Montplalsir,  amongst 
the  tea-scented  and  noisette  varieties.  The  last-mentioned  is  a  superb  yellovv  rose, 
of  recent  introduction,  which  will  be  found  of  great  value  for  specimen  culture. 
Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  their  new  tea-scented.  Irose,  Uuchess  of  Edinburgh,  w-hich 
is  remarkable,  iipart  from  its  high  quality,  as  being  the  first  rose  of  its  class 
■with  crimson-scarlet  flowers.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  sev:;ial 
times  during  the  season,  and  consider  it  a  most  meritorious  variety.  Mr.  Moor- 
man, of  Cooinbe  Bank,  exhibited  a  very  pretty  group  in  the  class  proviiied  for 
amateur  cultivators.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  ot  Upper  IloUoway,  and  other  principal 
trade  growers,  exhibited  splendid  collections  of  palms  and  flowering  and  orna- 
mental-leaved plants. 

A  Trial  of  Lawn  Moweks  is  announced  to  take  place  in  the  Lower  Grcund-s. 
Birmiiigham,  on  July  8,  in  connection  with  the  Midland  Counties  Exhibition,  fixed 
for  July  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

The  CiiYSTAL  Palace  Flower  Show,  on  tlie  9th  ult.,  was  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter to  the  exhibitions  held  at  this  jiopular  p  ace  of  resort  in  former  years. 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  M'ere  well  repre.sented.  Azaleas  were  rather  b,'Io\v 
the  average  of  previous  years.  Cape  heaths  remarkably  fine,  and  pot  roses 
simply  magnificent.  The  principal  trade  exhibitors  were  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son,  Kingston-on- Tlinmes  ;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and  Mr. 
C  Turner.  The  principal  amateur  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Peed,  Lower  Norwood; 
Mr.  AVard,  Leyton  ;  Mr.  James,  Isleworth  ;  a-id  Mr.  Bnin,  Biekley  Park. 

A  Great  Rose  Show  will  be  held  at  Geneva,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Rosarians,  on  the  I2tli,  13th,  and  14tli  inst.  A 
committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  municipal 
authorities  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  airangemenis  of  the  exhibition.  A  dis- 
cussion on  the  culture  of  roses  is  contemplated,  and  English  cultivators,  especi illy 
amateurs,  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  Floral  Dlcoeatigx  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ball 
given  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  were  of  a  very  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive chariicter,  and  many  new  plants  never  before  used  in  any  previous  decora- 
tion were  displayed.  Anongst  these  were  Aralia  Vtitilil^  Cocos  Wtdelliana, 
Maraida  Makoyana,  Tandanus  YtilcM,  and  many  rare  palms  and  orchids,  etc. 
Two  tons  of  ivy  were  used  in  draping  tiie  pictures,  minors,  and  walls  of  the 
various  rooms  and  halls.  The  cut  flowers  comprised  uuw.irds  of  2,000  blooms  of 
Marechal  Niel  rose,  in  addition  to  large  qunntities  of  Stephiiiiotis,  Gardenia-,  etc. 
Altogetlicr,  filty-nine  van  loads  of  plants  weie  employed  in  the  decorations. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Exhibiting  Carnations  ^vnd  Picotees. — Inquirer,  Tasmania. — The  flowers  at 
the  English  Exliibitions  are  invariably  staged  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  underneath. 
In  some  cases  these  cards  are  made  in  imitation  of  lace  bouquet-holders,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  add  materially  to  the  general  eifect  of  a  stand  of  blooms.  The  cards 
are  of  considerable  service  in  preventing  the  pods  splitting  when  the  flowers  are 
being  dressed,  und  in  holding  those  together  which  have  burst  previously. 

Bleeding  of  Vines. — J.  W.  W. — The  vine  is  sufFering  from  what  is  techni- 
cally known  as  "  bleeding  "  caused  by  its  being  pruned  after  the  sap  was  in  active 
circulation  ;  the  exudation  of  the  sap  has  probably  ceased  by  this  time,  but  if  it  has 
not  done  so,  paint  the  wounds  with  painters' "  knotting,"  which  may  be  obtained  at 
any  oil-shop  ;  a  very  small  quantity  will  suffice,  and  proper  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  splashing  it  over  the  other  parts  of  the  vine. 

Seeds. — O.  Barnes. — The  seeds  of  the  subjects  mentioned  ought  to  have  been 
up  when  your  letter  was  wri'tten,  and  if  the  young  phints  have  not  yet  made  their 
appearance  the  safest  course  will  bo  to  sow  again.  The  cyclamen  seedlings  should 
be  potted  off  separately  in  three-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  a  growing  state  during  the 
summer ;  they  will  not  require  any  subsequent  shift  until  after  they  have  done 
flowering  next  year,  and  have  enjoyed  a  kw  weeks'  rest. 

Colouring  a  Star. — Lady  Hubscriher,  Hants. — A  rich  and  satisfactory  effect 
may  be  produced  by  first  of  all  planting  in  the  centre  a  circle,  rather  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  bed,  of  scarlet  geraniums  ;  either  of  the  free-flov/ering 
varieties  would  do.  Surround  this  with  a  double  row  of  variegated  geraniums, 
such  as  Bijou  or  May  Queen.  Then  plant  a  border  of  Cerastium  foment  )sum  or 
some  other  dwarf  silver-leaved  plant  all  round  the  outride  of  the  bed,  and  lill  in  the 
remaining  space  with  blue  Lobelias.  Before  we  can  advise  on  the  pruning  of  the  fig- 
tree,  we  must  first  know  whether  it  is  growing  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air. 

Shrubs  for  Bank. — E.  M.,  Wimbledon. — The  following  subjects  will  be 
found  suitable  for  the  sloping  bank,  Aucubas,  Hollies,  Euonymus,  the  common 
Laurel,  the  Japanese  and  common  Evergreen  Privet.  It  will  be  advantageous  to 
have  ledges  eighteen  inches  in  width,  planted  on  the  slope  the  shrubs  will  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  perishing  from  drought.  Between  the  shrubs,  common  or 
Irish  Ivy,  the  strong-growing  Periwinkle,  Vinca  major,  and  the  variegated  form, 
V.  major  eleganiissima,  may  be  planted  to  trail  over  the  bank.  At  the  top  of  the 
bank  a  row  of  Hollies  may  be  planted. 

Planting  undeu  Trees.— ^.  W.  Z).,  West  Hartlepool. — The  most  useful  sub- 
jects lor  planting  under  the  trees  for  forming  a  thick  undergrowth  are  the  common 
Laurel,  the  common  Berberis,  the  common  Tew,  and  the  common  Holly.  All  these 
grow  freely  under  trees,  provided  they  are  not  allowed  to  perish  from  drought.  The 
green- leaved  Aucuba  will  be  useful  for  planting  in  sunny  situations.  The  buildings  will 
be  made  less  objectionable  by  covering  the  walls  with  Ivy.  The  most  suitable  ivies 
for  the  purpose  are  the  common  Irish  and  the  Algerian,  as  they  are  of  free  growth 
and  soon  cover  large  wall  spaces  ;  to  cover  the  walls  as  quickly  as  possible,  put  out 
strong  plants  from  pots  and  provide  them  with  a  barrowful  of  rich  soil  to  root  into 
to  give  them  a  good  start. 

Propagation  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthus — Amateur. — The  plants  may 
be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  and  seeds.  In  propagating  by  means  of 
division,  break  the  plants  up  into  three  or  four  pieces,  according  to  their  size;  or, 
if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock  as  much  as  possible,  each  plant  can  be  divided 
into  as  many  parts  as  it  has  crowns  ;  separate  the  plants  so  that  each  portion  has 
a  firm  base,  then  plant  them  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  rows  about  nine  inches 
from  each  other.  A  shady  position  should  be  selected,  and  the  growth  will  be  more 
vigorous  it  the  soil  is  rather  light  and  rich  ;  they  do  exceedingly  well  in  soil  with 
which  a  liueral  proportion  of  leaf-mould  has  been  incorporated.  To  raise  a  stock 
of  seedlings,  sow  the  seed,  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  in  pans,  and  place  in  a 
cold  frame.  A  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  will  be  the  mo=t  suitable  for 
filling  the  pans,  and  until  the  seed  has  germinated  the  soil  must  be  kept  in  a  nice 
moist  state;  the  plants  will  require  planting  out  in  nursery  lines  in  a  shady 
position  when  furnished  with  two  or  three  rough  leaves,  and  in  the  autumn  they 
can  be  planted  out  in  the  borders,  or  be  lifted  aud  replanted  farther  apart.  By  the 
Jane. 
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autumn  following  they  will  make  grand  clumps  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower- 
ganlen  during  the  spring  months. 

Making  Stuawheury-deds  in  Summer. — F.  G. — As  you  have  a  stock  of 
plants  that  have  been  forced  in  pots  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  beds  at 
once,  and  thus  gaining  a  season.  Plant  them  firm  at  the  iisual  distance  apart,  and 
if  the  weather  is  dry,  give  the  plants  several  thorough  good  soakin;::s  of  water; 
thev  will  soon  become  establislied  and  form  fine  plump  crowns,  which  will  produce 
good  crops  of  fiuit  next  season,  and  most  probably  a  few  fine  dishes  this  autumn  ; 
but  this  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  Next  to  the  forced  plants  come  the 
runners,  which  should  be  layered  the  same  as  plants  intended  for  forcing.  We 
cannot  understand  why  the  old  plan  of  allowing  the  runners  to  grow  in  a  mass 
together  until  September,  and  then  tearing  them  up  and  making  fresh  plantations, 
is  so  persistently  followed.  A  whole  season  is  lost,  as  the  plants  have  no  more 
time  than  is  sufficient  for  them  to  become  firm  enough  to  keep  the  worms  from 
dragging  them  out,  whereas  runners  layered  in  small  pots,  and  planted  out  imme- 
diately thej'  are  nicely  rooted  will,  with  a  few  waterings,  produce  good  crops  next 
summer.  In  watering  established  beds  it  is  well  it  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  a  mere  spiinkle  on  the  surf  ice  is  of  no  use ;  it  only  encourages  the  roots  to 
the  surface,  making  the  plants  more  susceptible  still  to  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
If  the  liquid-manure  you  speak  of  runs  direct  from  the  stable,  dilute  it  with  twice 
its  quantity  of  water,  but  if  only  the  manure-heap  it  should  be  mixed  with  clear 
■water  in  equal  pioportions.  Guano  mixed  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  the  gallon 
also  makes  a  good  liquid  manure  for  strawberry  beds. 

Pentstemox  Seed. —  B. — As  the  seed  Las  been  saved  from  a  few  choice 
varieties  sow  it  in  pans  full  of  ligiit  soil,  such  as  loam  and  leaf-mould  equal  parts  ; 
sow  tliin,  as  you  can  then  let  the  young  plants  remain  until  they  are  stout  anti 
laro-e  enough  to  prick  off  without  being  drawn  up  weak  and  spindly.  When 
they  are  large  enough,  prick  out  into  boxes,  and  in  the  spring  plant  out  in  their 
permanent  quarters.  Cover  the  pans  with  a  piece  of  glass,  or  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame ;  shade  with  a  piece  of  canvas  or  a  mat  for  a  few  days  after  pricking 
the  seedlings  out. 

Clisibing  Annuals. — F.  S.,  Leeds. — The  annual  climbers  can  now  be  planted 
out  as  they  are  properly  hardened  off.  As  they  are  retiuired  to  cover  a  large 
space  quickly,  give  the  border  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  dung  previous  to  planting, 
and  if  the  eaves  of  the  house  project  sufficiently  to  keep  the  border  dry,  give  them 
a  good  soaking  of  water  occasionally, 

M.  S,,  Torquay. — Your  pretty  plant  is  Ixia  viridiflora, 

J.  J". —  If  we  had  been  favoured  with  any  such  communication  as  yours,  we 
should  probably  have  continued  the  feature  you  speak  of;  but  it  appeared  to  be 
labour  wasted,  and  your  letter  is  the  only  one  we  have  ever  received  speaking 
favourably  of  it.  We  have  no  intention  to  revive  it,  for  it  entails  much  work,  and 
pleases  very  few. 

EucoDONiAS.  —  P.  F.  0.  —  These  plants  require  nearly  the  same  treatment  as 
gesneras.  For  a  practical  ptiper  on  the  subject,  see  Flokal  World  for  October, 
1870. 

Hoses. — X.  X.  D. — We  do  not  see  the  way  to  help  you  much,  for  your  soil  is 
evidently  not  adapted  for  roses.  We  think  the  drift  leaves  of  the  slip  would  help 
you  much  if  dug  in  as  you  gft  them,  taking  your  risk  of  the  vermin  the  gardeners 
are  so  ready  to  denounce.  The  vermin  found  in  such  stuff  are  not  usually  the 
enemies  of  roses.  In  selecting,  probably,  the  very  free-flowering  i-obust  varieties 
that  are  recommended  for  town  gardens  would  suit  you  best,  and  we  think  you 
must  be  content  with  mauetti  roies  instead  of  standards.  If  you  can  get  peat 
cheap,  even  if  it  is  of  a  boggy  texture,  you  may  mix  it  with  the  staple  soil  to 
advantage  for  roses.  When  you  have  planted,  lay  on  a  good  coat  of  fat  manure  for 
ii  mulch. 

Mushrooms, — Young  Gardener. — Make  up  a  bed  of  short  dung  that  has  not 
been  heaped  or  exposed  much  to  the  weather.  Make  it  up  slowly,  so  that  no 
excessive  fermentation  takes  place,  and  let  it  be  moderately  dry  all  through. 
When  only  comfortably  warm  to  the  liand,  say  "  milk-warm,"  spread  two  inches 
of  loam  over,  and  insert  the  spawn  in  pieces  of  tlie  size  of  hazel-nuts  all  over  it. 
Gentle  waterings  occasionally,  with  a  close  air  and  darkness,  will  give  you  plenty 
of  mushrooms  if  the  spawn  is  good.  Most  of  the  failures  in  mushrooms  arise  from 
the  bad  quality  of  the  spawn. 
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ECHEVEEIAS. 

(With  Coloured  Illustration  of  JEcheverla  rosea.) 

ASHIO^N"  lias  made  the  Eelieverias  important,  but  they 
could  never  have  attained  to  their  present  popularity 
without  the  aid  of  first-class  decorative  qualities.  They 
constitute  a  distinct  section  of  crassulaceous  plants,  all 
of  them  somewhat  more  tender  than  the  sempervivums^ 
with  which  they  are  closely  allied,  both  in  structure  and  appearance. 
A  considerable  number  of  sempervivums  may  be  grown  on  open 
rockeries,  and  the  severest  winter  will  not  harm  them,  but  there  is 
not  one  species  of  the  genus  now  before  us  capable  of  enduring  the 
cold  and  damp  of  an  ordinary  winter  near  London.  But  given  glass 
of  some  sort,  and  many  of  the  best  may  be  kept.  Our  own  collec- 
tion of  echeverias  is  the  best  we  have  seen  in  any  private  garden. 
The  greater  part  are  kept  in  pots,  and  winter  well  in  a  geranium 
house  that  is  never  heated  more  than  sufhcient  to  keep  out  frost. 
Some  of  the  more  showy  kinds  are  planted  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  rockery  in  a  fern-house,  where  tliey  are  extremely  effective,  re- 
quiring no  more  care  than  an  occasional  shower  from  the  syringe, 
what  little  of  it  that  lodges  about  their  roots  proving  sufficient  for 
their  sustenance.  This  is  a  capital  way  of  utilizing  these  interesting 
plants,  because  the  dry,  sunny  parts  near  the  roof  of  a  fern-house 
will  not  suit  ferns,  and  there  are  not  many  kinds  of  plants  adapted, 
to  harmonize  with  them,  and  also  to  thrive  in  such  a  peculiarly  try- 
ing situation.  Another  use  for  echeverias  may  be  fouud  by  planting 
them  out  in  the  garden  at  the  end  of  May,  and  taking  them  up  in 
October.  Several  kinds  have  become  popular  as  bedding  plants,  and 
those  that  are  not  adapted  for  massing  make  interesting  clumps  in 
a  sunny  border,  and  grow  twice  as  fast  as  they  would  if  kept  in  pots 
all  the  summer. 

Echeverias  will  grow  in  any  good  soil  of  a  somewhat  light 
description,  but  when  planted  out  ttie  soil  that  suits  a  geranium  will 
suit  them  perfectly.  Eor  pot  culture  the  best  compost  is  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  good  loam,  and  one  part  each  of  sharp  sand  and  sift- 
ings  of  lime  rubbish  or  old  plaster.  Eor  all  such  plants  we  provide 
ourselves  with  grit  by  having  the  sweepings  of  the  gravel  walks 
sifted  ;  this  is  better  than  silver  sand  for  succulents.  To  propagate 
them  is  so  easy  as  scarcely  to  require  a  note  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  from  June  to  August  cuttings  may  be  struck  in  the  open 
border  in  the  same  way  as  geraniums,  and  from  March  to  May 
cuttings  may  be  struck  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  wher^  the  best  place 
for  the  cuttings  is  on  a  sunny  shelf  near  the  glas:i.  "When  rare 
kinds  are  to  be  made  the  most  of,  every  leaf  that  can  be  snapped  off 
full  ripe  may  be  made  into  a  plant.  Only  the  fully-matured  leaves 
should  be  taicen,  and  the  best  way  to  remove  them  is  by  gentle 
pressure  with  the  thumb.  Carefully  dibble  the  leaves,  base  down- 
wards, into  damp  sand,  and  if  you  cannot  jnake  them  hold  firmly, 
cut  some  fine  splinters  of  wood  like  tiny  skewers,  and  fix  every  leaf 
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in  its  place  by  driviuc;  tlie  peg  or  splinter  through  it  obliquely.  The 
leaves  inust  be  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  be  carefully  managed  iu 
respect  of  watering,  for  if  wet  and  cold  they  will  rot,  if  hot  and  dry 
they  will  shrivel.  To  propagate  from  leaves  requires  a  little  practice, 
but  watchfulness  is  more  needed  in  the  business  than  any  particular 
degree  of  skill.  Most  of  the  sorts  produce  plenty  of  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  treated  the  same  as  seed  of 
Chinese  primulas.  Generally  speaking,  the  amateur  will  be  able  to 
make  stock  fast  enough  by  cuttings  and  divisions,  and  it  happens 
that  the  sorts  most  in  request  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  these  methods. 

A  few  notes  on  the  principal  species  and  varieties  may  be  useful 
to  the  "reader,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  to  arrange  them  will  be 
alphabetically. 

Agayoides  is  a  fine  greenhouse  plant,  growing-  like  an  agave,  the 
colour  a  fine  glaucous  green.  Pirst-rate  as  a  pob  plant,  and  suited 
for  the  centre  of  a  shell  or  carpet  bed.  If  exposed  to  drip  in  winter 
it  will  be  seriously  damaged. 

Ateopubpurea.  is  a  curious  dark-leaved  plant,  not  much  to  be 
desired,  but  quite  proper  to  a  selection.  In  our  fern-house  it  grows 
with  tremendous  vigour,  and  sends  up  huge  flower-spikes  that  are 
fantastic  enough,  but  have  no  beauty. 

Glauca  is  the  best  of  all  for  bedding,  and  well  known  for  its 
distinct  and  beautiful  blue -tinted  leafage.  If  a  stock  is  to  be  raised 
provision  must  be  made  for  wintering  the  plants  where  they  will  be 
safe  from  frost  and  drip.  We  have  made  good  use  of  this  plant  in 
this  way.  We  procured  some  large  rustic  pots.  In  each  of  these 
we  placed  a  common  empty  flower-pot,  inverted  so  as  to  make  a 
great  cavity  for  perfect  drainage.  The  remaining  space  was  filled 
with  compost,  and  a  few  tufts  of  the  plant  put  in.  These  soon 
spread  and  filled  the  space  allotted  to  them,  and  thus  they  remained 
three  years,  presenting  large  rounded  masses  of  glaucous  vegetation, 
and  flowering  all  the  summer  most  profusely. 

LiiTGUiEroLiA  is  not  a  good  one. 

Maceophtlea  is  fine  and  distinct,  and  makes  a  good  pot  plant. 

Metallica  is  a  strikingly  grand  plant,  with  large  fleshy  leaves 
of  a  curious  metallic  grey  colour.  It  is  easy  enough  to  manage  if 
kept  rather  warm  all  the  winter  and  quite  safe  from  drip,  but  damp 
and  cold  it  will  not  endure.  AVe  lost  many  in  the  early  daj^s  of  its 
introduction  through  wintering  them  with  geraniums,  and  we  soon 
found  that  they  could  not  stand  the  degree  of  cold  and  damp  that 
geraniums  fight  through  in  the  winter.  This  noble  plant  should  be 
managed  precisely  as  recommended  for  retusa,  and  then  it  will  flower 
finely  in  the  spring.  Although  metallica  is  here  classed  as  a  species 
for  convenience  sake,  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  a  variety  of 
E.  gihhi flora. 

E,etusa  is  certainly  the  finest  of  all  the  kinds  that  are  suitable 
for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration,  as  it  produces  a  profu- 
sion of  brilliant  red  and  orange  flowers  from  October  to  May.  To 
make  fine  plants,  they  should  be  potted  into  rather  large  pots  in 
March,  and  kept  rather  wai'm.     At  the  end  of  May  put  them  out  on 
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a  bed  of  coal  ashes  or  a  brick  floor  in  the  full  sun,  and  give  them 
enough  water.  Take  them  iudoors  early  in  September,  let  them 
stand  two  years  in  the  same  pots,  and  even  three,  if  they  do  not 
appear  starved,  and  you  will  have  a  grand  head  of  bloom.  A  warm 
greenhouse  is  requisite  to  the  perfect  development  of  this  plant,  for 
if  kept  cool  it  does  not  flower  until  so  late  in  the  spring  that  the 
flowers  are  not  wanted.  There  are  several  varieties,  the  best  of 
which  are  Eetusa  major,  H.  splendens,  and  It.  siiperla. 

Rosea  is  a  fine  plant  for  the  greenhouse  in  winter  and  spring, 
and  makes  a  pleasing  clump  in  the  sunny  border  during-  summer. 
Its  aspect  is  always  pleasing,  as  the  leaves  in  summer  are  of  a  tender 
shade  of  green.  In  winter  its  leaves  become  delicately  tinted  with 
purplish  red,  and  in  spring  it  throws  up  a  splendid  head  of  flowers, 
■which  are  accompanied  with  long  rosy  bracts,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  become  more  deeply  coloured.  This  plant  is 
worth  growing  to  specimen  size,  and  as  it  grows  fast  the  amateur 
may  soon  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  possession. 

ScHEEEi  is  a  poor  sickly-looking  plant,  not  worth  growing  any- 
where or  anyhow. 

ScAPUOPiiTLLA  is  a  fine  globular  plant  in  the  style  of  agavoides, 
first-rate  for  bedding  or  pots. 

Secunda  is  in  the  style  of  the  well-known  glauca,  but  more 
robust,  and  of  a  dark  green,  with  a  very  slight  glaucous  tint.  It 
flowers  freely,  and  is  decidedly  effective  as  a  bedding  or  basket  plant. 

S.  H. 


PEIMULA  CORTUSOIDES  AS  A  BEDDING  PLANT. 

BY  GEORGE  GOUDON. 

^B.  SAUNDERS,  in  speaking  of  this  beautiful  primula 
and  its  large  flowered  varieties  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Eloeal  World,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  varie- 
ties being  suitable  for  bedding  purpose?,  and  I  would 
like  to  remove  the  doubt  by  saying  that  they  are  the 
most  valuable  of  spring  bedders.  They  are  as  Mr.  Saunders 
observes,  perfectly  hardy,  and  as  the  flower-stems  are  stouter  and  do 
not  attaiu  such  a  great  height  as  when  the  plants  are  grown  under 
glass,  the  weather  does  not  materially  injure  flowers,  even  when 
most  unfavourable.  They  may  therefore  be  planted  out  without 
any  anxiety  being  felt  as  to  the  probability  of  a  failure  occurring. 
This  fact  cannot  be  known  too  widely,  for  we  have  nothing  else 
amongst  hardy  plants  flowering  in  spring  which  will  furnish  the 
same  rich  purplish  magenta  colour  as  that  of  P.  corfusoides  amcBiia, 
which  is  the  highest  coloured  of  the  series  of  varieties,  as  well  as 
the  most  plentiful.  Early  in  May  last  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  large  beds  of  it  in  Hale  Earm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  a 
more  glorious  sight  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Some  of  these,  Mr. 
Ware  said,  had  been  in  the  same  position   two  years,  others  had 
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only  been  planted  tlie  previous  autumn,  but  all  were  alike  densely 
flowered. 

In  raising  a  stock  for  next  season,  the  best  course  will  be  to 
procure  at  once  a  few  large  clumps,  divide  them  separately,  and 
plant  them  out  in  a  shady  positioo.  The  soil  must  be  rather  light 
and  rich,  to  induce  them  to  grow  away  vigorously  and  produce 
strong  clumps.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  large  clumps, 
small  plants  may  be  obtained  and  put  out  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  offsets.  It  will  be  cheaper  to  buy  now  than  to  wait  until  the 
autumn,  for  those  procured  now,  and  managed  as  here  advised,  will 
acquire  a  considerable  strength  by  the  autumn,  and  bloom  freely  in 
the  spring.  They  will  in  fact  become  as  large  by  the  autumn  as 
those  which  will  then  be  sold  as  extra-sized  at  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  price.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
selecting  for  the  varieties  of  Primula  cortusoides  a  rather  dry  and 
sheltered  situation  as  the  winter  quarters.  Of  the  hardiness  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  for  this  season,  although  late  in  the  spring  the 
young  growth  of  the  majority  of  the  hardiest  of  the  shrubs  was  cut 
off  by  the  frosts,  the  primulas  were  uninjured. 

Mr.  "Ware  also  had  a  large  house  full  of  specimens  in  pots,  and 
when  I  saw  them  they  were  so  superbly  flowered  that  a  glimpse  of 
them  was  sufficient  to  take  one's  breath  away,  and  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  decide  which  was  the  more  worthy  of  admiration,  the 
glorious  beds  out  of  doors,  or  the  splendid  display  under  glass. 

The  white  variety,  and  the  lovely  lilac  form  known  as  P.  cortu- 
soides lilacina,  are  less  effective  out  of  doors  than  the  variety  mentioned 
above.  They  are  however  quite  equal  to  many  other  spring  flowers, 
and  for  pot  culture  are  quite  indispensable,  as  they  produce  a  most 
pleasing  effect  when  intermixed  with  the  other  things  with  which 
the  conservatory  is  usually  decorated  during  the  spring  season. 


THE  AMATEUE'S  PINE  PIT. 

BY   "WILLIAM    COLE, 

Head  Gardener,  Ealing  Park,  Middlesex. 

lEW  amateurs  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple, 
some  refraining  from  taking  it  in  hand  for  reasons  that 
are  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  others  through  labouring 
under  the  supposition  that  the  expense  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  produce  obtained.  With  this  view  of 
the  case  I  an)  not  prepared  to  agree,  for  although  the  outlay  is  con- 
siderable in  providing  fuel,  the  pine-apples  are  'proportionately 
valuable,  and  with  ordinary  good  management  will  yield  as  fair  a 
return  as  any  other  fruit  grown  under  glass.  Apart  from  the  plea- 
sure which  is  naturally  felt  by  a  gentleman  who,  practically, 
manages  his  own  garden,  in  putting  on  his  table  a  pine-apple  grown 
by  himself,  home  grown  pines  are  as  a  rule  preferable ;  there  is  a 
certainty  of  their  being  perfectly  fresh,   and  possessing  that  full 
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aroma  and  piquant  flavour  peculiai-  to  them,  which  cannot  always  be 
ensured  when  they  are  purchased.  Pine-apples  can  be  kept  a  very- 
long  time  indeed  without  showing  any  signs,  outwardly,  of  their 
being  any  the  worse  for  it,  and  not  uufrequeutly  they  are  so  long  on 
hand  that  they  become  flat  and  insipid  as  compared  with  those  in 
perfection.  Pines  can  be  kept  for  a  short  time  without  detriment, 
indeed  the  fl.avour  is  improved  thereby,  but  where  too  long  a  period 
elapses  between  their  removal  from  the  plant  and  their  appearance 
on  the  table,  they  certainly  do  not  improve  in  quality.  How  long 
a  time  pine-apples  may  be  kept  w^ith  advantage  does  not  concern  us 
at  this  point,  and  ray  object  in  alluding  to  it  here  is  to  show  that 
pine  growing  has  sufficient  advantages  to  counterbalance  its  appa- 
rent costliness.  Of  course,  in  comparing  the  cost  of  the  fuel  with 
the  produce  obtained,  it  will  be  needful,  to  be  able  to  strike  a  fair 
balance,  to  take  into  consideration  the  market  price  of  the  fruit,  at 
the  time  it  is  cut. 

The  most  suitable  structure  for  the  garden  of  the  amateur  is  a 
span-roof  pit,  with  a  walk  down  the  middle  to  admit  of  the  stock 
receiving  proper  attention  during  the  winter  season,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  comfort,  and  without  exposing  it  to  cold  draughts, 
which  are  most  iDJurious  at  all  times,  and  especially  so  during  the 
winter  season.  The  wadth  of  the  pit  should  be  from  nine  to  twelve 
feet,  the  length  from  twenty  to  forty,  and  the  height  just  sufficient 
to  afford  head  room.  A  height  ranging  from  seven  to  nine  feet, 
according  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  house,  will  be  the  most 
suitable.  The  largest  sized  houses  are  the  best,  because  there  will 
be  no  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  heating  them.  For  an  ama- 
teur not  desirous  of  putting  up  a  very  large  house,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  pit  thirty  feet  long,  nine  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high  from 
the  pathway  to  the  apex.  In  a  house  of  this  size  there  will  be 
sufficient  space  for  a  three  feet  path  down  the  middle,  and  a  bed  of 
the  same  width  on  each  side.  Por  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
stock,  about  ten  feet  at  the  cool  end  should  be  divided  oflf  with  a 
glass  partition,  and  in  this  the  suckers  and  succession  plants  whilst 
in  a  small  state  can  be  kept. 

The  young  stock  can,  with  this  provision,  have  the  temperature 
most  suitable  to  them,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  being 
"  drawn  up,"  as  is  frequently  the  case,  when  both  small  and  large 
are  intermixed  together.  Side  sashes  are  not  required,  and  to  save 
unnecessary  expense  the  rafters  and  the  lower  end  of  the  roof  lights 
may  rest  upon  the  wall  plate ;  and  for  a  house  of  the  dimensions 
recommended  as  most  suitable  for  amateurs,  the  side  walls  should 
be  two  feet  less  in  height  than  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The  beds 
should  be  formed  with  brick  walls,  nine  inches  in  thickness,  to 
within  eighteen  inches  of  the  top,  and  the  remainder  four-inch  work. 
This  will  form  a  ledge  upon  which  the  cross  pieces  supporting  the 
platform  can  rest.  Small  piers  should  also  be  built  in  the  outside 
wall,  at  intervals  of  three  feet,  and  of  the  same  height  as  the  ledge, 
to  receive  the  other  end  of  the  cross-pieces.  Piers  formed  with  loose 
bricks  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  it  is  preferable  to  build 
them  in  the  wall,  on  account  of  their  more  substantial  character. 

Julj. 
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The  platform  upon  wliich  to  place  the  plunging  materials  can  be 
formed  with  wood,  but  slate  or  iron  is  the  most  preferable,  for  they 
are  more  durable,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  heat  from  the 
pipes  to  ])ass  through  more  readily.  AVhen  planks  are  used,  a  space 
of  an  inch  or  so  should  be  allowed  between  each,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
slate  laid  over  the  space  to  prevent  the  plunging  materials  from 
passing  through,  I  have  dealt  with  these  minor  details  moi-e  fully 
than  may  appear  necessary,  but  it  is  these  minor  matters  that  fre- 
quently occasion  so  much  trouble  to  amateurs. 

Heating  the  pine  pit  must  now  engage  our  attention,  and  I  would 
now  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  pine-growing  is  to  have  a  good  command  of  artificial 
heat.  For  a  house  nine  feet  wide  there  should  be  a  flow  and  return 
four-inch  pipe,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  on  each 
side  next  the  outside  wall,  and  a  flow  and  return  on  one  side  of  the 
walk.  AVitli  this  amount  of  piping  the  top  heat  will  be  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  for  the  bottom  heat  a  flow  pipe  underneath  the  walk 
on  one  side  and  the  return  on  the  other  will  suffice.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  kept  low  enough  to  admit  of  their  passing  under  the 
pathway  at  one  end  without  having  to  "dip,"  for  with  "dips"  in 
the  pipes  the  circulation  does  not  go  on  properly.  To  economize  the 
fuel  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  labour  of  attending  to  the  fires,  the  pine  pit  should 
form  an  adjunct  to  the  greenhouse  or  vinery,  as  the  several  struc- 
tures can  be  heated  by  means  of  the  same  boiler.  The  pine  pit 
should  be  nearest  the  boiler,  and  the  pipes  must  be  provided  with 
valves,  so  that  each  house  can  be  heated  independently  of  the  other, 
or  altogether,  as  may  be  necessary.  Tan  or  leaves  are  the  most  suit- 
able plunging  materials,  but  as  the  bottom  heat  is  supplied  with 
hot  water,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  even  sand,  would  do  very  well 
for  plunging  the  pots  in. 

Having  described  the  best  form  of  pit  for  the  amateur,  I  will 
proceed  to  oifer  a  few  hints  on  the  selection  of  the  sorts,  and  the 
management  of  the  stock  during  the  several  stages  of  growth.  Of 
the  comparatively  large  number  of  pine-apples  in  cultivation,  there 
are  only  two  that  are  of  real  service  to  the  amateur,  and  these  are 
The  Queen  and  Smooth  Cayenne.  The  first-mentioned  is  best  for 
afibrding  a  supply  of  fruit  from  spring  until  autumn,  and  the  other 
during  the  winter.  The  Providepce,  Enville,  and  other  large  sorts 
which  are  met  with  at  the  exhibitions  are  quite  unfit  for  cultivation 
in  a  pit  such  as  that  described  above,  for  the  plants  take  up  a  lot  of 
room,  and  the  fruit  is  coarse  and  inferior  in  flavour.  A  good  start 
may  be  made  with  suckers  ;  indeed,  if  strong,  they  are  preferable  to 
plants,  as  they  are  lower  in  price  and  cost  less  for  carriage.  The 
principal  point  is  to  obtain  them  perfectly  free  from  mealy  bug  and 
scale,  for  when  infested  with  either  of  these  pests  they  are  prac- 
tically worthless,  and  should  be  destroyed.  The  suckers  should,  if 
possible,  be  all  obtained  from  the  same  place,  and  a  guarantee  that 
they  are  quite  clean  obtained.  The  present  moment  is  most  favour- 
able for  purcha^iug  suckers,  for  if  they  are  in  good  condition  they 
will  make  suflicient  progress  to  admit  of  their  being  potted  again 
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early  iu  September,  but  those  potted  up  after  the  end  of  the  month 
must  not  be  shifted  until  the  spring  following,  as  they  winter  so 
much  better  when  the  pots  are  well  tilled  witli  roots.  Suckers  with 
a  good  stout  base  are  the  most  useful,  and  when  they  are  received 
they  should  be  sorted,  and  all  that  exceed  fifteen  inches  in  length 
will  require  eight-inch  pots,  and  those  of  smaller  size  five  and  six- 
inch  pots.  Four  or  five  pieces  of  rather  large  crocks,  covered  with 
the  roughest  portion  of  the  compost,  will  suffice  for  drainage.  To 
pot  the  sucker  is  easy  enough,  for  it  is  simply  necessary  to  place  it 
in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  with  the  base  resting  upon  the  drainage, 
and  then  fill  in  with  soil,  and  in  so  doing  press  it  so  firm  that  the  poc 
and  soil  could,  if  needed,  be  lifted  up  by  taking  hold  of  the  sucker. 
When  potted,  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim,  and  as  the  work  proceeds 
arrange  them  regularly  according  to  their  height.  Very  little  watei* 
will  be  required  until  the  roots  begin  to  run  round  the  outside  of  the 
ball  of  soil,  and  then  the  supply  may  be  increased  moderately.  In 
Septembei'  the  strongest  may  be  shifted  into  pots  two  sizes  larger, 
provided  they  have  well  filled  the  pots  with  roots. 

In  the  spring  following,  the  plants  which  have  remained  in  the 
small  pots  thi'ough  the  winter  will  require  a  shift  into  eight-inch 
pots,  and  in  August  into  ten  or  eleven-inch  pots,  which  will  be  quite 
large  enough  for  the  final  shift.  The  others  will  not  require  re- 
potting, as  the  pots  into  which  they  were  put  the  previous  autumn 
will  be  quite  large  enough,  and  most  probably  some  of  them  will  show 
fruit  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  ;  the  others,  if  kept  rather  dry  for 
two  months  or  so  early  in  the  year,  will  throw  up  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer.  In  subsequent  years  the  better  course  will  be  to  remove 
the  suckers  from  the  parent  plant  shortly  after  the  fruit  has  been 
cut,  and  pot  them  at  once.  The  strongest  suckers  only  should  be 
selected,  and  in  case  any  of  the  plants  produce  a  considerable  number 
of  suckers,  as  they  frequently  will  do,  they  should  be  thinned  down 
to  the  two  largest.  By  this  means  strong  suckers  will  be  obtained 
without  diverting  the  energies  of  the  plant  from  the  support  of  the 
fruit.  A  great  saving  of  time  will  be  effected,  as  strong  suckers 
will  arrive  at  a  fruiting  condition  from  six  to  twelve  months  before 
those  of  small  size.  By  potting  up  the  suckers  as  they  are  ready,  a 
regular  succession  of  fruit  will  be  obtained,  which  will  be  of  more 
importance  to  the  amateur  than  a  considerable  number  at  one  time. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  the  practical  man  to  have  the  plants  in  fruit  at 
any  particular  moment,  but  it  would  require  too  much  space  for  the 
whole  process  to  be  explained  here,  and  before  it  could  be  carried 
out  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  some  practical  knowledge  of 
pine  growing  is  essential. 

The  stock  should,  as  a  rule,  be  overhauled  twice  a  year — March 
and  August — and  those  requiring  more  root-room  shifted  according 
to  their  requirements.  As  a  rule,  they  will  require  repotting  twice — 
the  first  from  the  pots  into  which  they  were  put  as  suckers  into  eight- 
inch  pots,  and  from  these  into  the  fruiting  pots  of  eleven  inches 
diameter.  The  pots  must  of  necessity  be  clean  and  well  drained, 
and  the  compost,  which  should  consist  of  two  parts  of  turfy  loam  to 
one  part  of  hotbed  manure,  decayed  to  a  powder,  or  horse  droppings 
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used  in  a  rather  dry  state.  The  loam  must  be  used  in  a  lumpy  state, 
and  pressed  rather  firm  into  the  pots.  At  the  same  time  as  the 
plants  are  repotted,  turn  over  and  renovate  the  beds  as  required. 
If  tan  is  used  it  will  require  sifting  and  the  fine  stuff  removed.  la 
adding  new  tan,  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  cover  with 
the  old  portion  remaining  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots.  There  will 
then  be  little  danger  of  the  roots  being  injured  by  an  excessive  heat. 
If  any  other  material  is  employed  it  should  be  turned  over  at  the 
times  stated,  and  moistened  if  required,  for  when  it  becomes  dry  the 
beat  from  the  pipes  will  not  pass  through  it. 

Pines  must  not  have  very  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots, 
but  the  soil  during  the  growing  season  should  be  maintained  in  a 
Bice  moist  condition  ;  at  other  times,  just  moist,  excepting  ])lants  in 
fruit,  and  they  will  require  rather  liberal  supplies  at  all  times. 
Extremes  are  very  injurious;  ibr  example,  if  they  are  kept  too  wet 
the  roots  will  perish,  and  if  too  dry  they  will  be  thrown  into  fruit 
prematurely.  Moderate  syringing  during  hot  weather  is  beneficial, 
but  an  excessive  use  of  the  syringe  is  injurious.  It  should,  in  I'act, 
be  only  used  by  the  amateur  iu  May,  June,  July,  and  a  part  of 
August.  During  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  sufiicient  atmos- 
pheric moisture  can  be  maintained  by  pouring  water  upon  the  paths 
and  walls.  In  March  and  April  the  base  of  the  plants  and  the 
surfiice  of  the  beds  and  pots  can  be  syringed  lightly  after  a  hot  day. 

The  temperature  of  the  bouse  should  range  from  65"  to  70° 
during  November,  December,  January,  and  February  ;  from  G8°  to 
75*^  in  March,  April,  September,  and  October  ;  and  in  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  from  75*^  to  80°.  The  night  temperature  should 
be  five  degrees  lower,  and  in  bright  weather  the  thermometer  may 
be  allowed  to  rise  from  five  to  ten  degrees  higher  than  above  stated, 
according  to  the  season.  The  bottom-heat  should  be  75*-*  from 
October  to  March,  and  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year  80^ 
to  85*^.  The  division  set  apart  for  the  succession  plants  should  be  five 
degrees  lower  at  all  times  than  the  remaining  portion.  This  remark 
applies  to  both  top  and  bottom  heat. 


BILBEEGIAS. 


PILBEEGIAS  are  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
amateurs  who  possess  the  convenience  of  a  plant  stove. 
They  occupy  comparatively  little  room  even  when  full 
grown,  and  can  moreover  be  successfully  cultivated 
without  special  skill,  or  any  very  great  difficulties.  As 
they  consort  well  with  the  Tillandsias,  Vriesias,  and  other  brome- 
liaceous  plants,  they  succeed  admirably  in  the  pine  pit,  as  the  tem- 
perature, atmospheric  humidity,  and  other  conditions  most  favour- 
able for  the  production  of  fruit  of  large  size  and  fine  quality,  are 
the  most  conducive  to  a  healthy  development  of  foliage,  and  the 
production  of  large  highly  coloured  flower-spikes.  When  grown  in 
the  plant  stove  in  company  with  the  general  collection,  they  should 
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Lave  a  light  and  warm  corner  assigned  tlieni.  They  grow  freely  in 
a  shady  position,  but  the  flower-apikes  are  not  so  freely  produced, 
and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  free  exposure  to  the  fight  is  one 
of  the  chief  elements  in  the  production  of  first-class  specimens. 

AVith  reference  to  their  cultural  requirements  generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  require  a  moderately  open  soil  and  well-drained 
pots.     A  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  fibrous   peat   in  equal  propor- 


BILBERGIA   MORELIAXA. 


tions,  after  it  has  had  liberal  quantities  of  small  crocks  and  silver 
sand  incorporated  with  it,  is  iu  every  way  suitable.  The  pots 
should  as  a  rule  be  filled  to  one-third  of  their  depth  with  broken 
crocks.  As  regards  the  supply  of  water,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
throughout  the  growing  season  they  must  not  be  stinted  with  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  and  at  the  same  time  the  centre  of  the  plants 
should  be  kept  full  of  water.  During  the  winter  season  they  must 
be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  and  the  centre  free  from  water. 
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The  beautiful  Bilhcrgia  MoreJiana,  of  wbic]]  an  illustration 
■acconipaDies  these  remarks,  is  a  robust  ppecies  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive character.  The  flowers  are  yellowish  green,  tipped  with  bluish 
violet,  and  set  in  pink  calyces.  The  large  handsome  bracts  which 
constitute  the  chief  beauty  of  the  llower-s])ikes  are  of  a  rich  crim- 
son, and  with  the  flowers  form  a  very  pleasing  aud  eft'ective  combi- 
nation. A  very  full  and  accurate  monograph  of  this  interesting  and 
remarkable  family  of  plants  has  recently  been  contributed  to  La  Beli- 
g'ujue IIorticole,\)Y  Professor  Morren,  the  accomplished  editor  of  that 
periodical,  and  to  its  pages  we  must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  desirous  of  making  themselves  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  whole  of  the  known  species.  AV. 


POT  CULTUEE  OF  THE  STRAWBEREY. 

BY    A    KENTISH    GAKDENEE. 

jTEAWBERRY  culture  in  pots  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
favour  amongst  amateurs,  for  to  obtain  a  few  dishes  of 
well-ripened  fruit  before  the  crops  obtainable  from  the 
open  beds  have  attained  maturity  is  a  feat  of  which  the 
non-professional  may  well  be  proud.  There  are  just 
sufficient  difficulties  in  the  management  of  the  plants  to  give  the 
amateur  an  interest  in  his  work,  and  none  of  them  are  insurmount- 
able. With  a  view  to  assist  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  growing 
the  strawberry  in  pots,  for  securing  an  early  supply  of  fruit,  I  have 
prepared  a  few  notes  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful,  for 
they  contain  the  essence  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experi- 
ence in  the  work.  Before  passing  on  to  the  cultural  details,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  needful  to  force  strawberries  that 
are  grown  in  pots.  Many  amateurs  suppose  that  when  the  plants 
are  in  pots  they  require  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat  to  enable 
them  to  bring  the  crop  to  maturity,  but  it  is  not  so,  unless  the  fruit 
is  required  to  be  ripe  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Indeed,  as 
light  aud  air  are  such  important  elements  in  bringing  the  fruit 
to  perfection,  and  developing  its  proper  flavour,  it  is  preferable  when 
only  one  set  of  plants  are  grown,  to  bring  them  oq  without  the 
assistance  of  fire-heat.  As  a  rale,  fruit  produced  ia  a  cool  house  will 
be  ripe  quite  six  weeks  or  two  mouths  before  that  obtainable  from 
the  open  beds.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  with  the  aid  of  a 
greenhouse,  or  one  of  Boulton's  frames  or  plant  preservers,  a  most 
liberal  supply  may  be  obtained  with  no  more  labour  than  is  attendant 
on  the  preparation  and  management  of  the  plants.  It  may  also  be 
well  to  mention  that  the  details  of  the  management  of  a  few  dozen 
plants  or  several  hundred  does  not  difter  materially. 

^s  soon  as  the  strawberry  runners  are  formed,  the  work  of  layer- 
ing them  in  small  pots  must  be  commenced.  First  of  all  prepare 
sufficient  soil  for  filling  the  pots,  and  this  should  consist  of  three 
parts  loam  to  one  part  leaf-soil.     I  prefer  a  rather  heavy  soil  in  this 
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stage,  because  it  will  retain  moisfure  much  better,  and  so  reduce  the 
labour  of  watering.  Let  the  soil  be  sifted  and  placed  upon  the 
potting  bench  ;  then  fill  a  number  of  three-inch  pots,  placing  them 
on  the  hand-barrow  aa  the  work  prtigresses.  When  the  barrow  is 
full,  take  it  to  the  beds  where  the  pots  are  wanted.  Having  selected 
the  runners,  place  a  pot  under  each,  and  secure  it  to  the  middle  of 
the  pot  either  by  the  weight  of  a  small  stone,  or  else  use  short  pegs 
to  keep  it  in  its  place ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  emit  roots. 
The  number  must  be  regulated  by  the  space  at  disposal.  A  few 
more  than  the  actual  number  required  should  be  layered,  as  there 
'are  generally  a  few  failures,  cither  from  weak  plants  or  deformed 
crowns ;  at  the  same  time  I  would  caution  the  inexperienced  reader 
against  preparing  more  plants  than  he  can  house  and  care  for  pro- 
perly, as  it  is  a  folly  to  prepare  five  hundred  plants  when  the  room 
will  only  admit  of  one-fifth  of  that  number  being  cultivated  with 
success.  Having  laid  sufficient  plants  in  the  pots,  and  each  one 
secured  in  its  place,  all  those  runners  extending  beyond  the  plants 
set  in  the  pot  should  be  pinched  off',  that  all  the  strength  may  go  to 
the  plant  it  is  desired  to  save.  This  done,  the  cultivator's  only  care 
for  them  for  the  next  three  weeks  consists  in  keeping  the  soil  in  the 
pots  well  watered,  that  the  roots  may  have  every  chance  to  grow, 
and  to  fill  the  pots  full  of  roots  as  soon  as  possible.  With  the  soil 
above  recommended,  watering  must  be  attended  to  at  least  every 
alternate  day,  and  in  dry  hot  weather  they  would  be  the  better  for 
a  good  soaking  every  night.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  mate- 
rially assist  the  formation  of  roots  in  the  soil  in  the  pots  if  the  pots 
could  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  the  bed,  as  then  the  pots  would 
not  be  exposed  to  the  drying  influences  of  sun  and  wind ;  and  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  that  the  more  moisture  we  can  retain  in  the 
soil  the  more  speedy  will  be  the  formation  of  roots.  With  ordinary 
care  in  watering,  plants  so  treated  will  generally  fill  their  pots  full 
of  roots  in  three  weeks  ;  that  is,  if  they  are  moderately  strong  in 
the  first  instance.  The  young  plants  may  then  be  severed  from  the 
parents,  and  be  taken  to  some  shady  spot  under  a  wall  or  fence. 
With  abundance  of  water  ibr  a  week  in  this  spot,  they  will  recover 
from  the  check  received,  and  in  a  few  days  after  will  be  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  be  placed  in  their  permanent  pots. 

Shifting  them  into  their  fruiting  pots  must  be  done  carefully,  or 
they  will  not  make  a  verj-  satisfactory  growth.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  equal  quantities  of  mellow  fibrous  loam  and  rotten  dung 
from  an  old  hotbed  that  has  lain  by  for  twelve  months  in  a  heap. 
To  these  ingredients  add  one-third  of  coarse  sand  (the  sharper  the 
texture  of  it  the  better),  and  to  every  barrow-load  of  this  soil  add 
about  one  gallon  of  soot.  Let  the  whole  be  well  mixed,  but  not 
sifted  ;  only  broken  up  with  a  spade.  The  pots  should  be  clean  and 
dry,  and  well  drained.  Six-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes,  for  setting  aside  the  bulk  and  weight  of  larger  pots, 
I  am  satisfied  that  plants  well  grown  in  them  will  produce  results 
equal  to  those  in  a  size  larger.  The  principle  to  be  aimed  at  in  pre- 
paring the  plants  ia  to  secure  an  early  growth  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
give  every  possible  encouragement  to  them  to  fill  their  pots  full  of 
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roots  before  the  cold  nights  and  drenching  rains  of  autumn  set  in. 
Por  unless  they  have  done  this,  a  weak  succulent  growth  only  is 
obtainable  in  the  autumn,  which  every  good  gardener  knows  is  not 
conducive  either  to  health  or  I'ruitfalness.  But  with  plants  that 
have  completed  an  early  growtli,  with  stout  and  prominent  crowns 
exposed  above  the  foliage,  the  chances  are  far  more  favourable,  and 
they  quietly  go  to  rest  with  ample  time  to  mature  themselves,  and 
to  secure  a  season  of  dormancy  before  they  are  required  for  a  more 
active  life. 

In  potting  there  are  two  essential  features  to  be  observed.  The 
first  is  to  place  the  crown  well  up  above  the  soil ;  the  next  is  to 
make  the  soil  firm  and  close  round  the  roots.  The  object  of  placing 
the  CI  own  well  up  above  the  soil  is  to  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the 
elements,  that  it  may  become  plump  and  thoroughly  ripened,  which 
will  greatly  assist  iu  the  formation  of  the  flower-buds  lor  the  crop. 
This  is  a  process  not  visible  to  the  cultivator  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  all  the  organs  are  full  of  health  and  vigour,  and 
the  plants  going  to  rest,  the  essential  organs  of  fructification  are 
formed  in  embryo  ready  to  be  developed  when  a  suitable  temperature 
is  given  them.  Admitting  this,  we  shall  at  once  understand  hovr 
important  it  is  that  we  should  secure  an  early  growth,  so  that  there 
may  be  time  for  them  to  complete  one  of  the  principal  processes 
whereby  we  secure  a  crop,  and  we  shall  understand,  too,  more 
readily  the  cause  of  failures  in  weak  immature  plants.  The  object 
in  pressing  the  soil  firm  round  the  roots  of  the  plants  is  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  soil  is  well  permeated  with  roots.  That  is  to  say, 
in  a  firm  soil  the  roots  will  expand  and  distribute  themselves,  and  so 
fill  the  whole  mass  of  soil  as  they  push  towards  the  sides  of  the 
pots  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  potted  lightly  the  roots  will  start  out  at 
once  to  the  outside  of  the  ])ot,  and  the  interior  of  the  ball  ot  earth 
will  scarce  have  any  roots  at  all,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  plants 
are  taken  indoors,  when  a  little  excitement  starts  them  again  into 
growth,  and  the  roots  also.  They  have  then  the  unexhausted  soil  in 
the  middle  of  the  pot  to  work  in,  which  starts  them  again  into  a 
vigorous  growth,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  cultivator,  who 
does  not  want  leaves  but  fiowers.  The  result  is  generally  barren 
but  leafy  vigorous  plants  that  more  nearly  resemble  cabbages  than 
strawberries.  The  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  secure  pots 
full  of  roots,  and  this  is  particularly  important  for  early  crops. 
Having  potted  the  stock  and  given  each  a  good  soaking  with  water, 
stand  them  on  a  firm  hard  bottom  fully  exposed  to  all  weathers  until 
the  end  of  October,  when  they  should  be  taken  under  cover.  Keep 
them  abundantly  watered  until  the  end  of  September  when  it  may 
be  slightly  diminished.  They  should  have  all  runners  picked  oft'  as 
they  appear. 

A  cold  frame,  with  the  lights  drawn  off"  in  dry  weather,  affords 
unquestionably  the  most  suitable  winter  quarters,  as  the  stock  is 
safe  from  au  over  abundance  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
likely  to  be  excited  into  a  premature  growth.  The  soil  must  be 
maintained  in  a  moderately  moist  condition  throughout  the  winter. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  the  plants  can  be  placed  on  a  shelf. 
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near  the  glass,  ia  the  greenhouse,  or  the  frame  be  kept  rather  closer 
to  induce  them  to  start  into  growth.  When  they  begin  to  move 
increase  the  water  supply.  From  this  stage  until  the  fruit  is  ripe 
ventilate  freely  in  bright  weather,  and  shut  up  the  house  or  frame 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  utilize  the  sun-heat  as  much  as  practicable. 
As  they  grow  freely,  syringe  them  once  a  day,  but  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  syringe  vrhen  they  are  in  bloom.  The  smallest  fruit 
should  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors  as  soon  as  sufficient  i3 
set,  and  the  syringing  resumed  immediately  afterwards. 


EEITISH  FEEXS  IX  CASES. 


HEX  I  fitted  up  myself  two  large  fern-cases  for  indoors, 
I  did  as  many  other  young  beginners  in  fern  growing 
have  done,  employed  several  species  which  require  a 
stove  temperature  for  their  successful  cultivation ;  and 
a  partial  failure  was  the  result.  I  was  anxious  to  grow 
some  of  the  gold  and  silver  ferns,  one  or  two  of  the  choicer  adian- 
tums  and  cheilaathes,  and  need  I  say  no  amount  of  care  on  my  part 
would  induce  them  to  grow  satisfactorily.  These  delicate  kinds 
were  intermixed  with  others  in  both  cases,  and  in  consequence 
neither  had  a  satisfactory  appearance  long  together.  If  strong 
plants  were  put  out  early  in  the  summer,  and  they  made  a  little 
new  growth,  they  went  back  as  soon  as  we  had  a  week  or  so  of  cold 
weather,  and  the  winter  generally  finished  them  oft".  At  length  I 
was  tired  of  replenishing  those  tender  kinds,  and  at  last  determined 
to  fill  one  case  with  the  greenhouse  sorts  which  had  been  found  to 
do  well ;  and  acting  upon  a  hint  in  the  "  Eern  Garden" — which  I 
am  bound  to  say  has  been  of  immense  assistance  to  me — I  resolved 
to  fill  the  other  with  British  species  and  their  varieties.  Since  then 
everything  has  gone  on  smoothly  ;  and  the  latter  have  done  so  well 
that  I  am  really  surprised  they  are  not  more  frequently  grown  in 
cases.  I  hardly  know  whether  to  admire  the  case  containing 
the  Britishers,  or  the  exotics,  most  ;  both  are  so  thoroughly  beau- 
tiful. Certainly  the  former  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  others.  I 
think  many  amateurs  would  like  to  have  a  case  containing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  species  if  they  were  aware  bow  beautiful 
they  look,  and  how  easily  managed  they  are.  Their  hardiness 
admits  of  the  case  being  placed  in  the  coldest  position  in  the  house, 
as  for  example,  in  a  light  position  in  the  front  hall,  or  near  a  lauding 
window. 

The  case  in  whicb  they  are  put  is  four  feet  in  length,  two  feet 
in  width,  and  thirty  inches  in  depth  ;  and  it  therefore  ofi'ords 
sufficient  space  for  a  fair  assortment.  It  is  quite  plain,  and  the 
ferns,  in  my  opinion,  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  they  do  in 
these  highly-ornamented  contrivances.  The  base  of  the  case  ia 
eight  inches  in  depth,  and  the  sides  and  bottom  are  formed  with 
boards  an  inch  in  thickness,  lined  with  zinc.  The  bottom  is  an 
inch  lower  in  the  centre  than  it  is  at  the  two  sides,  for  the  purpose 
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of  facilitatini]^  the  escape  of  the  superfluous  water  ;  and  tlais  is  pro- 
duced by  tacking  other  boards,  cut  to  form  the  desired  slope,  to  the 
bottom  before  tlie  zinc  is  laid  down.  A  small  pipe,  fitted  wuth  a 
tap,  is  fixed  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  case;  and  by  placing  a  vessel 
underneath  the  tap,  shorth^  after  the  case  has  been  watered,  all  the 
superfluous  water  can  escape  ^yithout  a  drop  touchiDg  the  carpet, 
as  when  it  ceases  to  run  freely  the  tap  can  be  shut.  The  sides  and 
ends  consist  of  plain  Irames  to  hold  the  glass ;  and  on  the  under 
sides  are  fitted  w^ith  three  and  two  pins  each,  respectively,  to  drop 
iuto  receptacles  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  base,  and  are  held  together 
with  neat  hooks  at  the  corners.  The  top  forming  the  cover  is  made 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  sides  ;  and  the  woodwork  is 
stained  a  dark  oak.  Cases  of  this  description  are  exceedingly  neat, 
and  cost  very  little  indeed. 

In  selecting  the  ferns,  preference  was  given  to  the  evergreen 
species,  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  case  should  present  an 
appearance  as  attractive  during*the  winter  as  it  does  in  the  summer. 
Consequently  many  of  the  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Lady-fern  were 
passed  by  ;  to  omit  them  altogether  was  out  of  the  question,  and  to 
leave  gaps  in  the  winter  was  not  desirable.  I  therefore  celected 
four  of  the  strong-growing  varieties,  namely,  Athjrium  Jilix  fcemina 
corymhiferum,  A.  f.  f.  grandiceijs,  A  f.  f.  'phimosum,  and  A.  f.  f. 
Victories,  and  kept  them  in  pots,  and  sunk  them  in  the  soil,  so  that 
the  bottoms  of  the  pots  rested  on  the  crocks.  In  the  autumn  they 
are  lifted  out  and  four  strong  plants  of  the  common  Hart's-tongue 
are  inserted  in  the  vacant  spaces,  where  they  remain  until  the 
following  spring.  I  have  a  goodly  number  of  the  crested  Scolo- 
pendriums,  and  the  long  strap  leaves  of  the  common  form  contrast 
well  with  them,  although  not  possessing  the  lightness  and  elegance 
of  the  fronds  of  the  varieties  of  the  Lady-fern  enumerated  above. 
All  the  others  were  planted  out  and  have  made  most  satisfactory 
progress  since.  A  few  that  I  purchased  might  have  been  done 
without ;  but  the  following  are  so  good  that  they  can  be  strongly 
recommended,  and  one  plant  of  eacli  will  su£Bc3  for  planting  a  case 
of  the  same  size  as  mine.  They  are  as  follows:  Asplenium  adiantum 
nigrum,  a  pretty  little  fern  for  planting  in  tufts  round  the  outside, 
and  in  pockets  formed  by  projecting  rockwork.  Half-a-dozen  plants 
of  this  may  be  disposed  of  with  advantage  in  a  case  of  a  moderate 
size.  A.  irichomanes  and  A.  viride  are  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
preceding,  and  the  number,  as  above  mentioned,  of  each  would 
suffice  for  giving  a  finish  to  the  case.  A.  marinum,  a  moderate 
grower,  with  fine  dark  fronds.  The  Athyriums,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Lastrea  dilitata  grandidens,  L.  filix  raas  cristata,  L.  f.  ra. 
grojidiceps,  L.  f.  ra.  pohjdacfi/la,  Folijpodium  vvJgare,  P.  v.  cam- 
hricinn,  P.  v.  similacerum,  Polysticliuin  angidare  SucTcleyanum, 
P.  a.  cristatum,  P.  a.  grandiceps,  P.  a.  JVolluMoni,  Scolopendrium 
corymhiferum,  S.  crispum,  S.  lacerafum,  S.  raultifidiim,  S.  ramosum 
majus.  The  above  mentioned  are  all  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
were  selected  from  a  stock  comprising  all  the  best  Britishers  in 
cultivation  ;  nevertheless,  I  would  advise  those  who  intend  fitting 
up  a  case  with  them,  to  select  the  varieties  they  like  best  of  the 
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respective  species.  If  they  are  unable  to  do  Wm,  they  can  copy  out 
this  list  and  send,  it  to  a  nursery,  with  a  full  assurance  of  having 
varieties  beautiful  in  appearance  and  distinct  in  character. 

The  case  was  first  prepared  by  placing  a  layer  of  crocks  over 
the  bottom.  The  crocks  were  broken  rather  small,  and  spread  over 
to  a  depth  of  about  two  or  three  inches.  Over  the  depression  in  the 
centre  they  are  rather  deeper,  and  next  to  the  zinc  a  i'ew  larger 
pieces  are  put  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  water.  The  crocks 
were  covered  in  the  usual  way  to  prevent  the  soil  runniuo-  down 
between  them,  and  for  this  purpose  we  employed  moss  obtained 
from  a  shady  bank.  The  case  was  then  filled  to  the  top  of  the  base 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  turf}'^  loam  and  peat,  and  a  fourth  part 
of  sand  and  small  crocks  in  about  equal  proportion.  The  ferns  were 
then  planted  at  regular  distances  apart,  and  medium-aized  rugo-ed- 
looking  pieces  of  sandstone,  which  I  happened  to  have  by  me,  put 
somewhat  irregularly  between  on  the  surface.  This  addition  relieves 
the  flatness  presented  by  the  even  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  ferns 
have  a  more  natural  appearance,  and  altogether  appear  to  greater 
advantage. 

The  only  attention  I  have  found  them  to  require  has  been  the 
usual  watering,  and  the  removal  of  decaying  fronds.  When  they 
are  watered,  the  top  is  left  off  until  the  fronds  are  partly  dry  again; 
for  if  the  atmosphere  is  kept  too  close  and  moist,  the  young  fronds 
will  sometimes  decay.  In  the  summer  they  are  watered  overhead, 
but  in  the  winter  the  water  is  poured  upon  the  soil,  and  the  fronds 
are  wetted  as  little  as  possible.  With  this  simple  management  I 
have  a  case  of  ferns  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  a  similar  case  of 
the  choicest  exotics.  Those  of  which  I  have  given  the  names  are  by 
no  means  common ;  and  as  a  reference  to  a  catalogue  will  show, 
they  are  more  expensive  than  many  of  the  exotics.  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  recommending  any  one  to  fill  cases  for  the  drawing- 
room  with  the  common  kinds  that  may  be  found  in  plenty  in  the 
hedgerows,  for  they  are  much  too  coarse,  and  altogether  un- 
desirable. E.  A. 


RHYNCHANTHERA  GRANDIFLORA. 

]HYNCHANTHERA  GRANDIFLORA,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  belongs 
to  a  family  of  plants  comprising  the  Lasiandras  and 
Pleromas,  and  like  these  and  other  Melastomads,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  free  growth  and  attractive  character 
when  in  bloom.  It  is  a  sub-shrubby  species,  native  of  North 
Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Lasiandra  macrantha  fiori- 
iunda,  which  is  also  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  it  requires  a  stove  tem- 
perature to  maintain  it  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  terminal  panicles,  are  of  a  deep  rose  ;  and,  as  may 
be  readily  inferred,  good  specimens  are,  when  in  bloom,  wonder- 
fully attractive. 
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In  the  cultivation  of  the  Pthynchantbera,  as  well  as  other  melas- 
tomaceous  plants,  it  is  necessary,  to  secure  good  specimens,  to 
commence  with  thrifty  plants  nicely  established  in  small  pots,  or 
cuttings  ;  for  plants  which  have  been  kept  starving  in  small  pots  for 
a   considerable  period,  seldom,  if  ever,  grow  away  freely,  and  form 


^.^Y^"Cu.l^"TIlERA  gkandiflora. 


first-class  specimens.  The  cuttings  are  easily  struck,  provided  the 
growing  points  of  medium-sized  shoots  are  selected,  and  inserted  in 
pots  filled  with  ligbt,  sandy  soil,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  brisk 
bottom-heat.  "When  nicely  rooted,  they  nmst  be  potted  off  sepa- 
rately ;  and  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  put  them  in 
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three-incli  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  snug  corner  of  the  stove,  and 
where  they  can  be  kept  rather  close  and  shaded.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, and  the  customary  syringing  overhead,  they  will  quickly 
become  established,  and  should  then  have  the  point  of  the  leading 
shoot  nipped  out.  As  they  commence  to  break  freely,  they  will  be 
advanced  sufficiently  to  render  a  shift  into  pots  one  or  two  sizes 
larger  needful  to  maintain  them  in  full  vigour.  They  should  not, 
however,  be  shifted  after  the  end  of  September,  as  it  is  better  to 
winter  them  in  small  pots  well  filled  with  roots  than  in  those  of  a 
larger  size  and  only  partly  filled.  To  insure  the  production  of 
bushy  specimens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  the  principal  shoots 
two  or  three  times  when  the  plants  are  small,  but  severe  stopping  is 
not  required.  Excepting  when  they  are  newly  potted  from  the 
cutting-pot  or  otherwise,  they  should  have  a  light  and  open  position 
in  the  stove.  A  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal 
quantities,  with  a  dash  of  sand,  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  E-hyn- 
chanthera  and  other  melastomads.  For  the  figure  of  this  fine 
plant  we  are  indebted  to  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  6011. 


TEEE  FEENS. 

BY  JOUN  BUELET,  F.E.H.S.,  ETC. 
Hereford  Road  Nursery,  Bayswater,  W. 

|N  continuation  of  my  papers  on  plants  of  noble  aspect 
suitable  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory  and 
winter  garden,  I  will  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
tree  ferns.  These,  as  many  readers  of  this  are  aware, 
are  remarkably  beautiful ;  in  fact,  quite  unsurpassed  in 
their  way,  and  alike  suitable  for  all  classes  of  houses  that  will  afford 
them  sufficient  head  room.  They  are  not  more  difficult  to  cultivate 
than  the  average  of  conservatory  plants,  and  in  some  respects  they 
require  less  attention ;  for  when  properly  potted,  supplying  them 
with  water  constitutes  the  chief  labour  incurred  in  keeping  them 
in  good  health. 

Tree  ferns  are  mostly  common  to  the  temperate  zone,  being 
found  in  abundance  in  Tasmania,  the  continent  of  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand^  consequently  they  are  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
structures  fi'om  which  the  frost  is  excluded  in  winter.  Some,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  sub-tropical  garden  in  Battersea  Park,  are 
capable  of  producing  a  good  elfect  out  of  doors  during  the  summer 
season,  provided  they  can  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  sheltered  and 
rather  shady  position.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole 
family,  Cijathea  dealhafa,  commonly  known  as  the  Silver  Tree-fern, 
is  said  to  have  withstood  the  effects  of  the  severe  winter  of  1SG6-G7 
in  the  gardens  of  Lady  Lucy  Tenison,  Kilronan  Castle,  Carrick-ou- 
Shannon,  although  placed  in  an  open  position  without  protection. 
This  might  be  so,  but  I  would  advise  those  who  cultivate  arborescent 
ferns  to  keep  them  under  cover  during  the  winter,  for  there  is  a  va&t 
J11J7.  14 
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difference  between  a  plant  being  just  kept  alive,  and  one  that  ia  in 
the  most  robust  health.  For  my  own  part  I  am  opposed  to  putting 
tender  things  out  of  doors,  for  1  hold  th:it  a  liardy  plant  in  a  healthy 
condition  is  in  every  way  preferable  to  a  tender  thing,  which  appears 
to  have  as  much  as  it  can  do  to  retain  a  spark  of  vitality  in  it. 
There  are  several  species  which  require  the  temperature  of  a  stove 
for  their  successful  cultivation,  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
most  beautiful  kinds  are  comprised  in  the  conservatory  or  green- 
house section. 

In  commencing  the  cultivatioa  of  tree  ferns,  one  very  important 
step  towards  achieving  success  is  made  by  commencing  with  esta- 
blished plants.  They  can  frequently  be  purchased  at  auction-rooms 
in  a  dormant  state,  as  received  from  their  native  habitats,  but  there 
is  a  great  risk  in  doing  so,  for  they  are  often  quite  dead  ;  and  if  alive 
a  considerable  amount  of  skill  is  needful  to  induce  them  to  start 
freely  into  growth.  They  are  rather  expensive  to  purchase,  the 
price  being  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  stem,  and  the  size  of  the 
head.  Small  plants  of  the  majority  may  be  purchased,  and  they  are 
exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  with  few  exceptions,  a  considerable 
number  of  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  trunks  attain 
any  considerable  height. 

All  the  tree  ferns  thrive  in  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts 
turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  and  a  sprinkling  of  sharp  silver  sand 
and  small  crocks.  The  peat  and  loam  must  be  full  of  fibrous  matter, 
and  used  in  a  lumpy  state,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  roots  running  freely 
in  it.  The  pots  or  tubs  should  be  of  comparative  large  size,  and 
well  drained,  and  when  more  space  for  the  roots  is  required,  they 
should  have  a  rather  lai^ge  shift,  for  owing  to  their  bulk  they  are  not 
very  convenient  to  move  about,  and  an  annual  shift  is  by  no  means 
desirable.  In  potting  them  cover  the  crocks  with  a  layer  of  moss 
•;n  preference  to  rough  peat  or  other  loose  material,  and  press  the 
soil  rather  firm  and  equally  all  round. 

Throughout  the  year  specimens  in  good  health  will  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
watering  when  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  for  if  they  sufi'er  then 
for  the  want  of  water,  the  growth  will  be  cheeked,  and  the  plants 
materially  injured.  The  stems  must  be  kept  in  a  moist  state  both 
winter  and  summer,  and  this  can  be  done  very  readily  by  syringing 
them  as  often  as  maj'  appear  necessary.  AVhen  producing  their 
i\ew  fronds,  they  will  requii'e  syringing  twice  a  day  ;  at  other  times 
once  will  suffice.  They  must  also  be  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
house  during  the  summer  season,  for  when  exposed  to  the  sun  the 
fronds  quickly  assume  a  yellowiah  colour,  and  have  an  appearance 
less  pleasing  than  could  be  desired.  But  potted  in  a  fibrous  soil, 
and  placed  in  a  shady  position  and  well  supplied  with  moisture,  they 
will  grow  famously  and  produce  broad  spreading  fronds  of  the 
richest  green  imaginable.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  brown 
stems  of  such  kinds  as  DicLsonia  antarctic'X  are  objectionable.  For 
my  own  part  I  think  they  are  very  picturesque.  If  their  appear- 
ance is  objected  to,  it  may  be  got  over  by  obtaining  some  ripe  fern- 
spores  from  any  fronds,  those  of  the  Maiden's-hair  being  the  most 
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suitable,  and  after  daubing  some  wet  peat  over  the  stem,  sprinkle 
the  spores  over  it,  or  if  more  convenient,  stick  the  fronds  round  the 
stem.  In  a  short  time  scores  of  young  ferns  will  appear,  the  stems 
will  present  the  appearance  of  quite  a  column  of  delicate  green 
vegetation,  and  the  stems  will  not  be  injured  by  it  in  the  least. 

Very  few  kinds  will  suffice  for  one  conservatory,  because  of  the 
space  a  well-grown  specimen  will  occnpy.  The  most  distinct  and 
effective  are  in  my  opinion,  Alsopliila  australis,  Cijatliea  dealbata, 
and  DlcJcso)iia  antardica.  If  more  are  required,  Alsophila  e.vcelsa, 
Cyathea  Smitht,  and  DkJcsonia  squnrrosa,  may  be  selected  with  ad- 
vantage ;  the  two  selections  comprise  the  finest  six  greenhouse 
kinds  at  present  in  cultivation. 


LATE  PEAS  IN  DRY  SEASONS. 

BY    GEOEGE    SMITH. 

IT  mav  be  said  with  safety  that  in  dry  seasons  like  the 
present  late  peas  do  not  afford  an  adequate  return  for 
the  labour  and  the  expense  for  manure  incurred  in  their 
production.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  peas  are  sown 
in  well-manured  ground  in  the  usual  way,  for,  in  all 
probability,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  crop  will  either  perish 
outright  or  come  into  bloom  prematurely.  I  am  obliged,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  my  employers,  to  maintain  a  supply 
throughout  the  season,  and  in  dry  summers,  I  need  hardly  say,  my 
ingenuity  is  taxed  to  the  utmost.  In  case  any  readers  of  the  Eloeal 
WoELD  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  late  supplies,  I  have  prepared 
a  few  notes  on  the  subject,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  of 
assistance  to  them. 

The  main  crop  varieties,  such  as  British  Queen  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  are  quite  worthless  for  late  sowing,  and  we  are,  consequently, 
bound  to  fall  back  upon  the  early  and  second  crop  sorts.  We  make 
two  summer  sowings — the  first  early  in  July,  and  the  second  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  month.  I  have  found  that  for  sowing  at  the 
end  of  the  month  Jie'^^/^/i  Invicta  is  one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  pro- 
ductive, and  of  fine  colour  and  fiavour.  Another  good  sort  is  Laxtori's 
Alpha,  an  early  wrinkled  marrow,  not  quite  such  a  good  cropper 
as  the  preceding,  but  it  can  be  strongly  recommended  for  sowing  in 
gardens  where  there  is  a  decided  preference  for  wrinkled  marrows. 
These,  under  the  system  of  culture  I  have  adopted  for  some  years 
past,  attain  a  height  of  three  feet,  and  require  stakes.  For  culti- 
vating without  stakes,  two  of  the  best  sorts  are  J\Ji/hum-in-Farvo 
and  Advancer.  But  in  my  opinion  the  dwarf  sorts  are  not  so  profit- 
able as  the  others,  for  it  requires  as  much  labour  to  prepare  the 
drills  for  them  as  for  the  taller  sorts,  and  of  course  the  crop  is  not 
8*0  heavy.  In  sowing  in  the  spring  the  dwarf  sorts  are  all  very  well, 
as  they  can  then  be  sown  in  drills  two  feet  or  so  apart  on  the  level. 
Eor  sowing  now,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  week  in  the  current  month, 
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Wonderful  is  decidedly  the  best,  as  it  is  a  most  excellent  cropper, 
and  in  quality  it  is  quite  unsurpassed.  AVhat  I  do  is  to  sow — say, 
for  example — four  rows  of  Wonderfid  the  first  week,  and  two  rows 
each  of  Kentish  Invicta  and  Alpha  in  the  last  week,  and  those  who 
enter  into  the  cultivation  of  early  peas  for  late  supply  should  sow  in 
the  same  proportions  according  to  their  requirements. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are  sown  differs  materially  from  the 
sowing  of  the  early  crops.  The  matter  of  principal  importance  is  to 
maintain  the  soil  about  the  roots  in  a  cool  and  moist  condition.  To 
be  able  to  do  this,  the  peas  must  be  sown  below  the  level.  We  open 
out  trenches  twelve  inches  in  width  and  eighteen  inches  in  depth. 
Nine  inches  of  manure  is  then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trencb, 
and  covered  with  six  inches  of  the  soil  taken  out  of  the  trench.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  trench  is  thus  three  inches  below  the 
general  level,  and  this  depth  is  increased  by  packing  the  soil  in  a 
ridge  on  each  side.  When  the  peas  are  watered,  as  they  should  be 
once  a  week,  the  drills  ought  to  be  quite  filled  with  water,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  saturate  the  soil.  The  saving  of  labour  in  watering  crops 
sown  in  drills  is  immense,  for  a  man  can  fill  the  trenches  in  one 
quarter  of  the  time  that  Avould  be  occupied  in  watering  them 
properly  when  sown  on  the  level,  as  the  water  runs  away  on  the  dry 
hard  surface,  and  nearly  double  the  quantity  is  required,  besides  the 
additional  time  required  to  apply  it. 

In  the  garden  here  we  usually  make  the  trenches  early  in  the 
season,  and  plant  lettuce  and  sow  radishes  in  them,  and  by  this 
means  we  secure  two  crops,  with  only  one  outlay  of  manure  and 
labour.  The  trenches  are  just  the  place  for  the  lettuce,  and  we 
obtain  splendid  examples  with  beautiful  white  hearts  when  our 
neighbours  have  a  difficulty  in  filling  the  salad-bowl  with  very  in- 
difi"erent  samples.  The  radishes  are  also  much  more  crisp  and  juicy 
than  those  sown  on  the  level. 


CHOICE  DINNER-TABLE  PLANTS. 

BY   WILLIAM    JOHNSON. 

[UITxlELE  plants,  when  nicely  grown,  produce  such  a 
pretty  elfect  upon  the  dinner  table  that  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  the  fact  that  several  of  the  horticultural  societies 
offer  prizes  for  plants  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dinner-table.  Taking,  as  I  do,  a  considerable  degree  of 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  this  purpose,  I  am  exceed- 
ingly glad  that  these  prizes  are  offered;  for,  judging  from  many  of 
the  plants  submitted  for  competition,  the  proper  characteristics  of  a 
dinner-table  plant  are  as  yet  not  so  well  understood  as  they  should  be. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  very  large  number  of  collec- 
tions which  have  been  exhibited  during  the  present  and  last  year, 
and  I  am  bound  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  utter  unfitness  of 
many  of  the  specimens  staged.    As  these  collections  have  been  mostly 
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sJiowu  by  professionals,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  a  few  bints 
ou  tlie  selection  of  the  most  suitable  plants  for  the  dinner  table  will 
be  of  some  service ;  for  if  professionals  are  as  yet  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  best  plants  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
amateurs  are  in  need  of  iuformatiou.  In  this  communication  I  shall 
speak  of  ornamental-leaved  plants  only,  as  they  are  in  the  ordinary 
way  the  most  usefal.  They  produce  the  best  effect,  and  may  be 
employed  more  frequently  than  those  in  bloom.  In  selecting  the 
plants,  those  of  slender  growth  and  graceful  habit  should  have  the 
preference.  The  colour  of  the  leafage  is  of  secondary  importance, 
for  if  the  foliage  is  light  and  elegnnt  it  will  not  be  of  much, 
importance  whether  it  is  green  or  variegated  with  yellow  or  red  ;  the 
yellow  variegation  is  the  least  effective.  Plants  of  naturally  small 
growth  are,  as  a  rule,  the  best,  for  they  render  repressive  measures 
unnecessary,  and  they  have  a  more  effective  appearance  than  those 
of  larger  growth  kept  to  a  small  size  by  partly  starving  them.  Those 
of  a  wide-spreading  habit  are  also  not  desirable,  because  of  their 
taking  up  too  much  space. 

Amongst  the  palms  will  bo  found  a  large  number  of  most 
valuable  subjects.  One  of  these,  Gocos  Weddellimia,  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  dinner-table  plants  we  have ;  for  it  is  of 
medium  size,  the  leaves  are  finely  divided,  and  they  spread  out 
regularly  in  the  most  graceful  manner  imaginable.  Galamis  ciliaris 
is  also  very  beautiful ;  the  leaves  are  not  quite  so  finely  divided,  and 
the  leaflets  are  rather  broader,  but  the  plants  have  a  most  elegant 
plumose  appearance,  and  when  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
height  are  simply  superb.  Dcemonorops  j;a7e»z6rtzu'cifs  also  has 
pinnate  leaves,  but  they  are  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding.  It 
is,  however,  so  elegant  that  in  a  small  state  it  takes  high  rank  amongst 
table  palms.  Glaziova  iusigni-s  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  first 
mentioned,  but  it  is  rather  larger,  and  for  the  centre  of  a  rather 
large  table  it  is  superb.  Kentia  australis  is  a  handsome  species,  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  is  well  suited  for  those  who  cannot  aftord  either 
of  the  foregoing  ;  it  also  does  well  in  a  greenhouse.  Areca  lutescens 
is  cheaper  still,  and  in  every  way  first  class.  It  is  of  medium  growth; 
the  leaves  are  pinnate,  gracefully  arching,  and  the  petioles  and  stem 
are  yellow,  giving  the  plant  a  most  interesting  appearance.  It  has 
the  additional  recommendation  of  cheapness,  thrifty  plants  being 
obtainable  for  five  shillings  each  at  any  of  the  principal  nurseries. 
This  palm  does  not  form  a  tall  stem  like  many  other  kinds,  and  it  is 
consequently  well  adapted  for  those  who  have  plant  structures  of 
rather  small  size.  Areca  rubra  is  similar  to  the  preceding ;  the  young 
leaves  are  of  a  deep  bronzy  red,  changing  to  green  ;  it  is  very  cheap. 
Euterpe  edulis  is  very  beautiful  in  a  small  state,  but  it  soon  forms  a 
tall  stem,  and,  consequently,  quickly  becomes  worthless  for  the  dinner 
table.  Geojioma  pumila  and  Welfia  regia  also  have  pinnate  leaves, 
but  the  leaflets  are  broader,  and  although  most  ornamental  in  the 
stove,  are  hardly  required  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing. 
Xatania  aurea  is  a  beautiful  palm,  with  fan-shaped,  deep  green  leaves, 
borne  on  orange-coloured  petioles  ;  it  is  rather  expensive.  Thrinax 
elegantissima  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  of  those  with  fan-shaped 
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leaves  for  the  table,  as  it  is  not  very  dear,  thrifty  plants  being  obtain- 
able for  half  a  guinea  or  so.  Latania  horboinca  and  Livistonia 
rotundifolia  are  two  cheap  and  pretty  palms,  vrith  fan-shaped  leaves, 
but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  two  species  immediately  preceding. 

The  beautiful  Aralia  Veitclii  stands  high  amongst  miscellaneous 
plants  for  the  dinner  table  ;  tlie  elegant  digitate  leaves  are  of  a  bronzy 
purple  hue,  and  contrast  well  with  the  snowy  table-cloth,  burnished 
plate,  and  sparkling  glass.     It  is  very  expensive,   and,  owing  to  its 
popiilarity  and  the  difficulty  in  propagating  it,  is  likely  to  continue 
so.     Aralia  leptophylla  is  not  equal  to  the  preceding,  but  it  is  very 
elegant,  and  a  good  substitute  for  it.     Tlie  leaves  are  digitate,  and 
the  leaflets  narrow.     The  best  of  the  crotons  are,  in  my  opinion, 
Croton  an  gust  i  folium,  C.  Johannis,  C.  undulatum,  C.  Youngi,  and  C. 
Weismanni.     The  first  is  cheap,  but  the  other  four  are  rare  as  yet, 
and   command   higher    prices.      The    Madagascar    sedge,    Cijperus 
alternifoUus,  is  pretty  and  easily  grown,  but,  with  so  many  beautiful 
palms  available,   hardly    wanted.      Curculigo   recurvata   has    broad, 
spreading  leaves,  and  by  way  of  contrast  is  exceedingly  valuable.    It 
is  also    of  free   growth,   and   readily    propagated.     It   is    specially 
adapted  for  using  on  occasions  when  it  may  not  be  considered  desir- 
able to  remove  the  choicest  subjects  from  the  stove.     The  dracjenas 
furnish  several  most  useful  subjects,  as  the  colours  of  the  leaves  are 
such  as   to    present  a   most  effective   appearance  when  under  the 
influence  of  artificial  light.     The  most  elegant  of  the  green-leaved 
kinds   are  Draccena  congesta  and  D.  gracilis.     The  leaves  of  the 
former  are  about  an  inch  in  width  and  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and 
as  they  droop   at  the  points  the  effect  produced   by   a  plant  well 
furnished  with  healthy  foliage  is  exceedingly  good.     The  leaves  of 
the  latter  are  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  range  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  stand  out  horizontally  ;  the  blade 
of  the  leaf  is  of  a  peculiar  shade   of  silvery  green,  with  reddish 
margin.     Of  the  coloured-leaved  forms,  the  undermentioned  may  be 
considered  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful : — D.  Cooperi,  an  eff"ective 
species,  the  leaves  broad  and  drooping,   and  richly  variegated  with 
rosy  lake  on   a  bronzy  ground  ;  D.  fcrrea  grandis,  known  also  as 
D.  stridci,  leaves  broad  and  upright,  and  beautifully  variegated  with 
bright  red.     These  and  the  slender-growing  D.  indcherrima,  one  of 
the  new  kinds,  will  suffice  for  any  one  collection.     More  could  be 
named,  but  a  greater  number  is  not  desirable,     iiloreover,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  finest  dracsenas  soon  attain  too  large  a  size 
for  the  dinner  table  unless  kept  in  small  pots. 

The  lovely  Cupania  Jiliclfolia,  and  its  near  allies,  Jacaranda 
Clausseniana  and  /.  miinoscefolia,  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  the  leaves 
being  as  finely  cut  as  the  fronds  of  a  maiden-hair  fern,  and  even 
more  handsome,  as  they  stand  out  horizontally.  They  are,  however, 
expensive  to  purchase,  and  very  difficult  to  propagate ;  so  difficult, 
in  fact,  that  the  most  experienced  propagators  frequently  fail  in 
striking  the  cuttings.  I  am,  therefore,  afraid  to  recommend  them 
strongly.  I  have  only  to  add  that  all  the  subjects  enumerated,  with 
one  exception,  require  a  stove  temperature. 
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GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 

BY    TVILLIAM    JOHNSOIf. 

LL  the  rliododendrons  at  present  in  cultivation  may  be 
turned  to  good  account  lu  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory early  in  the  season,  for  by  lifting  those  well 
furnished  with  flower  buds,  potting  and  assisting  them 
with  a  brisk  temperattire,  they  may  be  had  in  full  bloom 
•whenever  required.  But  it  is  not  of  these  I  now  wish  to  speak,  for 
I  would  like  to  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  the  best  kinds,  which 
are  too  tender  to  be  grown  successfully  iu  the  open  air,  but  are 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  well  adapted  for  greenhouse  culture  in 
pots.  There  are  something  like  fifty  species  and  varieties  well 
suited  for  the  conservatory,  but  as  many  of  them  are  of  large  growth, 
and  a  considerable  pro])ortion  of  the  smaller  growing  kinds  have 
white  or  blush-white  flowers,  twelve  or  so  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
a  house  of  moderate  size.  Those  which  will  be  mentioned  as  the 
most  desirable  are  especially  deserving  of  the  attention  of  anaateurs, 
for  they  can  be  grown  most  successfully  witlioufc  any  very  great  tax 
upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  cultivator.  Moderate-sized 
plants  will,  with  proper  attention  in  supplying  them  with  water  and 
repotting  them  when  necessary,  continue  to  produce  a  good  display 
of  flowers  for  many  years,  without  becoming  too  large  for  the  house. 
A  shift  every  second  or  third  year  will  suffice  for  maintaining  them 
in  the  most  robust  h-^alth.  Erom  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be 
gathered  that  a  reneval  of  the  stock  and  frequent  repottings,  which, 
so  perplex  the  amateur  in  the  cultivation  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  plants  are  altogether  unnecessary.  It  is  well  that  it  is 
so,  for  the  stock  can  only  be  increased  with  a  tolerable  amount  of 
success  by  experienced  propagators. 

Those  which  can  be  the  most  highly  recommended  are  Ctliafum, 
a  neat  dwarf  grower,  producing  fine  trusses  of  waxy  white  flowers. 
GiUatum  inirpurcum  —  this  difii'ers  from  the  preceding  in  the 
flowers  being  stained  with  rosy-purple.  Jasminiflorum  is  one 
of  the  very  best  of  the  section ;  it  is  very  dwarf  and  neat, 
and  even  when  six  or  eight  inches  in  height  it  blooms  most 
profusely.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  tubular-shaped,  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Stephanotis,  and  are  produced  in  moderate-sized 
trusses.  This  usually  blooms  during  the  winter  season,  when  its 
deliciously  fragrant  flowers  are  especially  valuable.  The  following 
varieties  of  this  useful  species  also  possess  great  merit,  namely-— 
Frincess  Alexandra,  flowers  white,  W'ith  pink  stamens,  similar  in 
shape  to  the  parent,  but  longer  and  larger;  very  fres  flowering. 
JPriucess  Helena,  delicately-tinted  pink,  bright  red  stamens  ;  flowers 
similar  in  shape  and  size  to  the  preceding.  Princess  Boijctl,  rich 
rose-coloured  tubular  flowers.  These  are  all  similar  in  character  to 
Jasminiflorum,  and,  like  that  species,  succeed  admirably  in  con- 
servatories in  towns.  Princess  Alice,  has  pure  w^hite  bell-shaped 
flowers,  possessing  the  most  delightful  fragrance.  It  is  a  variety  of 
July. 
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Ciliatura,  and  in  every  way  desirable.  Prince  of  Wales,  has  flowers 
of  a  reddish-orange,  and  is  highly  meritorious.  Virgatum  album,  is 
very  neat  in  habit,  and  produces  large  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers. 
They  all  thrive  in  good  fibrous  peat,  to  which  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  saud  has  been  added,  and  require  well-drained  poiis.  When  the 
plants  are  small,  they  may  be  sliifted  annually,  just  after  the  new 
growth  has  been  completed  being  the  best  time.  Pots  one  size 
larger  at  each  shift  will  suffice,  and  it  may  be  well  to  state  here 
that  over-potting  is  most  injurious  to  them.  Specimens  will  not 
require  repotting  oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three  years.  They 
require  moderately  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  more  moisture  being,  of  course,  required  during  the  spring  and 
summer  than  in  the  autu.iin  and  winter,  when  they  are  enjoying  a 
comparative  state  of  rest.  After  the  end  of  May  they  are  better 
placed  out  of  doors  in  a  shady  position,  where  tbey  can  remain  until 
the  end  of  September. 


THE  GAEDEN  GUIDE  EOR  JULY. 

"Then  came  hot  luly  boyling  like  to  fire, 
That  all  liis  garments  he  bad  east  away : 
Upon  a  Lyon  raging  yet  with  ire 
He  boldly  rode,  and  made  him  to  obay  : 
(It  was  the  beast  that  whylome  did  forray 
The  Nemacan  forest,  till  tli'  Ampbytrionide 
Him  slew,  and  with  his  hide  did  him  array  :) 
Bebinde  bis  back  a  sithe,  and  by  bis  side 
Under  his  belt  be  bore  a  sickle  circling  wide." 

Spensee. 

^HE  garden  flowers  are  now  becoming  less  plentiful  tlian 
tliey  have  been  during  the  last  month,  yet  there  are 
sufficient  to  make  a  good  display  of  colour,  backed  up, 
as  they  are,  with  the  summer  bedders  and  the  spring- 
sown  annuals.  In  addition  to  these  two  classes  of 
plants,  we  may  have  delphiniums,  pentstemons,  antirrhinums, 
perennial  phloxes,  lupins,  and  lilies. 

The  garden  work  of  July  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  of 
last  month.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  many  duties 
requiring  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  is  the  budding  of  roses, 
propagating  of  herbaceous  plants,  pinks,  and  picotees,  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  growth  of  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  layering  of  strawberries 
for  forcing  or  making  new  beds. 

Flower  Gaeden. — This  garden  ought  to  be  unusually  gay  this 
month,  for,  with  proper  attention,  the  bedders  will  now  be  well 
established,  and  the  flowering  plants  in  full  bloom.  This  is  a  most 
suitable  time  for  propagating  many  herbaceous  plants  by  means  of  the 
young  side-shoots.  Polyanthuses  that  are  wished  to  be  increased  may 
be  taken  up  and  divided  early  in  the  month.  The  rose-beds  must  be 
looked  over  very  frequently,  and  all  suckers  removed.  The  old 
flowering  shoots  should  also  be  cut  back,  and  the  trees  have  a  few 
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good  closes  of  liquid  manure  to  aid  in  the  production  of  a  good 
autumn  bloom.  Budding  must  be  proceeded  with  ;  if  the  stocks  do 
not  run  freely,  a  thorough  watering  will  generally  start  them.  The 
evening  is  the  best  time  for  budding.  Towards  the  end  of  the  mouth 
the  wood  will  be  in  proper  order  for  making  cuttinijs.  Evergreens 
may  now  be  pruned,  and  their  growth  regulated.  The  annuals  that 
are  past  their  best  should  be  cleared  away,  to  prevent  the  garden 
having  an  untidy  appearance.  If  it  is  intended  to  save  seed  from  the 
bei'baceous  plants,  cut  the  old  flower-spikes  directly  the  lower  seed- 
pods  begin  to  ripen,  and  stick  them  in  pots  filled  with  wet  sand,  and 
placed  over  a  large  sheet  of  paper  indoors,  to  catch  the  seed.  Where 
it  is  intended  to  increase  the  stock  of  pinks,  picotees,  and  carnations, 
propagation  must  be  comioenced  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
either  by  pipings  or  layers. 

Greenhouse. — To  take  the  place  of  flowering  plants  now  being 
removed  to  the  open  air,  introduce  such  ornamental-leaved  plants  as 
may  be  available  for  the  purpose.  Hard-wooded  plants  that  flowered 
late,  and  were  kept  indoors  to  finish  the  growth,  should  go  out  of 
doors  now.  Roses  in  pots  should  be  plunged,  to  prevent  the  soil 
drying  up  quickly,  and  rendering  a  lot  of  watering  necessary.  All 
soft-wooded  stuff"  growing  freely,  such  as  petunias,  fuchsias,  zonale 
geraniums,  browallias,  etc.,  should  be  encouraged  with  liquid  manure 
until  they  come  into  flower.  Pelargoniums  that  have  ripened  their 
young  wood  nicely  must  be  cut- back  to  two  or  three  eyes  at  once, 
and  kept  rather  dry  until  the  buds  push. 

Stove. — The  routine  work  of  watering,  air-giving,  etc.,  must  bo 
well  attended  to.  More  air  must  be  admitted,  now  the  greater  part 
of  the  plants  have  made  the  season's  growth,  to  insure  their  thorough 
maturation.  Achimenes  and  gloxinias  will  continue  in  flower  much 
longer  if  helped  with  liquid  manure.  All  subjects  for  winter  decora- 
tion must  have  every  encouragement  to  become  strong  by  autumn. 

Kitchen  Gauden. — Surface  watering  does  more  barm  than  good; 
therefore,  unless  labour  is  abundant,  and  the  time  can  be  spared  to 
follow  it  up,  leave  watering  alone.  Tomatoes  ought  to  be  stopped 
just  above  the  cluster  of  fruit,  and  be  well  pinched  in,  if  plenty  of 
fine  fruit  is  expected.  Continue  to  plant  out  all  the  winter  stuff  as 
fast  as  possible  ;  the  evening  is  the  best  time.  Keep  the  celery  well 
watered,  and  plant  out  the  main  crop.  Let  every  pod  be  removed 
from  both  runners  and  dwarf  beans  directly  they  are  large  enough 
for  gathering.  Sow  the  main  crop  of  turnips,  and  successional 
supplies  of  lettuce,  radish,  spinach,  small  salad,  a  few  rows  of  early 
peas,  and  a  bed  of  cauliflowers.  The  principal  crop  of  cauliflowers 
and  French  beans  in  bearing  will  receive  considerable  help  from  a 
thick  coat  of  short  litter  or  other  mulching  material  about  the  roots. 

FituiT  Garden. — Thin,  stop,  and  train  the  young  growth  of  wall 
and  other  fruit-trees.  Thin  out  the  fruit  before  it  becomes  too  large. 
Proceed  with  layering  strawberry-runners,  both  for  forcing  and 
making  new  beds.  Plants  layered  in  pots,  and  planted  out  when 
well  rooted  in  thoroughly  trenched  ground,  will  bear  well  next 
summer. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Sow  herbaceous  calceolarias  and  cyclamens 
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for  principal  batch,  and  cinerarias  and  primulag  for  late  bloom. 
Shift  on,  as  it  becomes  necessary,  those  sown  earlier,  and  do  not  let 
them  get  pot-bound  at  this  stage. 

Forcing. — Keep  muscats  going  "with  a  little  fire-heat  in 
unfavourable  weather.  In  the  late  houses,  where  the  grapes  are 
swelling,  the  laterals  must  bo  kept  stopped ;  but  where  they  are 
stoning,  a  considerable  extension  of  laterals  can  be  allowed.  The 
earlier  houses,  from  wliich  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  must  be 
thrown  open  as  wide  as  possible,  and  the  laterals  allowed  to  grow 
freely  fo»  a  short  time,  to  help  to  swell  up  the  buds.  The  foliage  of 
peaches  and  nectarines  must  be  washed  with  the  syringe  frequently 
after  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  all  the  air  possible  admitted. 
Cucumbers  and  melons  must  be  kept  well  thinned  out ;  the  former 
should  be  stopped  regularly  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  The 
fruit-bearing  laterals  of  the  melons  must  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  the 
others  nipped  oft'  as  fast  as  they  make  their  appearance.  Keep  both 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  give  air  early  in  the  morning,  to 
afford  the  foliage  a  chance  of  getting  dry  before  the  sun  acts  power- 
fully upon  it. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

VEET  nice  book  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  "entitled  Domestic 
Floriculture,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood 
and  Sons.  It  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  all  the  more 
useful  window  and  balcony  plants,  and  the  employment 
of  flowers  for  various  decorative  purposes,  and  contains 
a  sort  of  dictionary  of  the  more  useful  ferns,  grasses,  palms,  and 
flowering  plants,  with  brief  hints  on  their  cultivation.  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge, we  are  bound  to  say,  is  a  practical  man,  and  writes  agreeably, 
and  he  has  illustrated   his  very  acceptable  book  with  a  lot  of  nice 

pictures. Wood  and  its  Uses,  by  Messrs.  Eassie,  of  Gloucester, 

contains  a  mass  of  most  valuable  information  on  commercial  timber, 
floorings,  girders,  roofing  materials,  joiners'  work,  contractors'  plant, 
horticultural  structures,  emigrants'  huts,  and  other  temporary 
buildings,  and  tables  of  the  strength  of  scantlings,  etc.     For  such  as 

need   the  information  it  olFers.  it  will  prove  invaluable. Messrs. 

F.  Warne  and  Co.  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  and 
elegant  edition  of  Miss  Pratt's  Floicering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  twelve  divisions.  We  recom- 
mend those  of  our  readers  who  want  an  entertaining  and  useful 
British  Flora,  to  make  acquaintance  with  this  work,  for  it  is  one  of 

the  best  of  its  class,  both  for  fulness  of  information  and  accuracy. ■ 

Will  a  Sewage  Farm  Fa jj  ?  by  Lieut-Colonel  A.  S.  Jones,  is  of  course 
intended  to  answer  the  question  ])roposed  in  the  title.  It  is  the 
most  useful  (because  most  practical  and  not  at  all  speculative)  of 
the  many  pamphlets  of  its  class  that  have  been  published  within 
the  past  few  years.     It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans. Mr. 
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Yan  "Voorst  has  commenced  the  re-publication  of  Soicerhfs  British 
Wild  Flotoers,  to  be  completed  in  twenty-two  parts,  comprising 
figures  of  1,780  British  plants.  This  is  the  cheapest  British  Flora 
ever  produced,  but  it   has  no  beauty,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 

working  book  for  those  who  mean  it. Tlie  Amateur's  Hose  Booh, 

a  new  edition  of  "which  has  just  appeared,  contains  fully  double  the 
quantity  of  matter  of  the  original  work,  with  additional  woodcuts 
and  a  series  of  coloured  plates  of  roses.  It  has  been  so  much  re- 
written, improved,  and  enlarged,  that  it  might  have  been  published 
as  an  original  work,  for  in  truth  there  is  not  very  much  of  the  '•  Kose 
Book  "  as  it  was,  left  in  it.  The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
rose  culture  during  the  eleven  years  this  work  has  been  before  the 
public,  are  curiously  exemplified,  by  comparing  the  first  edition  with 
the  one  now  before  us.  The  raising  of  briers  from  seed  is  a  modern 
notion,  the  redoubtable  Marecbal  Niel  is  a  recent  introduction,  the 
English  raised  roses  have  but  lately  established  their  fame,  the 
employment  of  roses  for  table  decoration  and  the  promotion  of  rose 
shows  are  new  enthusiasms.  In  reference  to  these  and  other  matters, 
there  was  abundant  reason  for  revising  and  enlarging  the  Rose  Book, 
and  now  that  the  work  is  done,  we  hand  it  over  to  the  great  public, 
trusting  what  has  cost  us  much  toil,  and  not  a  little  expenditure  of 

money,  will  prove  sufficiently  useful  to  justify  our  endeavours. 

The  Pictorial  World  was  referred  to,  in  our  April  Number,  as  a  new 
venture.  We  have  now  to  say  of  it  that  it  surpasses  our  expectations, 
and  in  fact,  it  demonstrates  what  we  supposed  an  impossibility,  for 
it  is  a  grand  work  of  art,  and  its  low  price  (threepence  weekly) 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  it  provides  us  with  a  pictorial  record  of  current 
events,  and  takes  us  by  means  of  pen  and  pencil  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  feast  upon  its  wonders  and  explore  its  curiosities.  But  it 
is  also  a  portfolio  of  idealistic  productions,  and  gives  us  fine  repro- 
ductions of  first-class  pictures  as  well  as  original  designs,  sketches, 
and  plans,  variously  entertaining  and  instructive.  The  finished 
elegance  of  the  sheet  is  one  of  its  distinctive  features,  and  its  beau- 
tiful outward  aspect  is  a  fair  reflex  of  its  literary  merit, A  new 

edition  of  the  Garden  Oracle  has  been  published.  There  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  the  demand  for  this  book.  But  we  must  make  an  end, 
for  to  be  reprinting  at  this  busy  season  is  really  a  serious  inconve- 
nience. Friends  who  want  copies  are  advised  to  order  them  forthwith, 
as  we  have  determined  not  to  reproduce  the  present  issue,  and  of 
course  it  will  soon  be  exhausted. 


The  Central  Society  or  AGRicuETims  axd  Insectology  cf  Fraxcb 
announces  an  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Palais  de  1' Industrie,  Paris,  from  Sep- 
tember 15  to  October  11  of  this  year.  Tlie  programme  comprises  useful  insects, 
as  silkworms,  bees,  and  cochineal.  The  second  division  includes  noxious  insects, 
such  as  those  which  attack  cereals,  the  vine,  fiuit  trees,  and  vegetables.  The 
third  division  comprises  insect-devouring  animals  and  birds,  Foreigners  are 
specially  invited  to  take  part  in  the  exhibition ;  and  further  information  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary,  -59,  Hue  Monge,  Paris. 
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HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 

JIHE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SUMMER  SIIOV,  on 
June  4  iind  5,  w;is  a  pnmd  affair.  Tliere  were  three  large  tints  well 
filled.  The  largest  of  these  contained  new  plants,  stove  and  green- 
honse  plants,  orchids,  az.ileas,  and  the  rest  of  the  grand  subjects  that 
lead  the  way  in  a  first-class  show  in  the  month  of  June.  Another 
tent  was  filled  with  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  miscellanies. 
The  third  was  occupied  witli  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  exhibition  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons. As  a  matter  of  course,  the  great  tent  devoted  to  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  was  the  main  attraction,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  record  that 
it  was  full  of  pood  things,  and  contained  somewhat  more  than  an  average  of  at- 
tractive and  valuaiile  novelties.  'This  tent  was  laid  out  iu  the  picturesque  style, 
■with  windinor  walks  and  grass  mounds,  and  on  these  the  plants  were  arranged.  We 
cannot  spare  the  space  necessary  to  give  a  complete  report  of  this  important 
gathering,  but  we  would  observe  that  our  valued  coadjutors,  Mr.  James,  of  Isle- 
worth,  and  Mr.  W.  Cole,  of  Ealing  Park,  were  amongst  the  leading  prize- takers  in 
the  more  important  classes.  One  of  the  finest  thinjrs  in  all  the  show  was  a  basket- 
ful of  the  new  Saxifraga  ncj:alensis,  from  Messrs.  Jaclison  and  Son,  of  Kingston. 
This  is  quite  hardy,  and  one  of  the  pyramidal  section,  but  surpasses  that  fine  species 
in  splendour,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  saxifraga  in  cultivation.  The  leaves 
form  a  neat  rosette;  the  flower-spikes  rise  two  feet  high,  are  delightfully  symme- 
trica], and  show  hundreds  of  neat  round  flowers  of  a  delicate,  pink-tinted,  white 
colour. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  held  its  second  Summer  Show  on  June  10,  and 
although  not  quite  equal  to  the  first  exhibition  of  summer  flowers  held  on  May  20, 
it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  most  satisfactory  gathering.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
were,  as  usual,  well  represented,  as  also  were  orchids,  fine  foliage  plants,  and 
pelargoniums  ;  several  large  and  interesting  grcups  of  nev/-  plants  were  also  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  other  trade  exhibitors. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  its  special  evening  fete,  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  8tli  inst.,  offer  prizes  for  decorations  for  buffets,  dinner- 
tables,  and  sideboards  for  hanging  and  rustic  baskets,  and  for  hand,  ball,  and  bridal 
bouquets.  The  schedule  comprises  sixteen  classes,  six  of  which  are  set  apart  for 
ladies,  and  the  others  are  open  to  all  exhibitors. 

The  Camdridge  Botanic  Gaiidex  is  being  improved  by  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  curator  has  made  sufficient  progress  to 
justify  a  hope  that  the  important  task  will  be  finished  during  the  year. 

The  Giant  Puff-ball  {L>/coperdon  qiganteum),  although  one  of  the  best  of 
the  edible  fungi,  must  be  eateu  when  quite  young,  for  there  is  considerable  danger 
in  eating  it  when  in  a  matured  state.  From  the  Scotsman  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Sadler,  while  preparing  a  lecture  for  the  Edinbui-gh  Pharmaceutical  Society  on 
edible  and  poisonous  fungi,  accidentally  swallowed  a  quantity  of  the  spores  of  a 
large  specimen,  and  within  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half  he  was  seized  with 
severe  illness,  accompanied  with  violint  pains,  which  were  not  subdued  until  nine 
days  after  tiie  first  attack. 

The  Sale  of  Specimen  Plants  at  Southgate  House,  the  residence  of  H.  L. 
Micholl,  Esq.,  comprising  639  lots,  realized  £1,644  17s. 

The  Sale  or  the  Meadow  Bank  Oiichids,  comprising  900  lots,  realized 
upwards  of  £2,000. 

The  Flower  SIission,  instituted  last  year  by  Miss  Stanley,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  flowers  to  the  sick  and  poor,  has,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  proved 
most  successful.  We  learn  that  from  thirty-five  counties  in  England  contribu- 
tions poured  in,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  made ;  and  a  weekly  supply  of  country 
flowers  was  given  to  seven  or  eight  hospitals,  besides  enlivening  the  gloomy  houses 
of  several  hundred  poor.  It  was  new  life  to  the  dwellers  in  courts  and  alleys  to 
see  and  realize  the  succession  of  the  seasons  by  this  means;  and  the  flowers  must 
have  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  them. 

Obituary. — We  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  JTr.  John  Salter,  the  well  known 
raiser  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  late  of  the  Versailles  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  77  ;  and  of  Mr.  George  Glenny,  the  author  of  the  Froperties  of 
Flowers,  and  other  works  on  floriculture,  at  the  age  of  81. 
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Arabis  BLErnAROPHTLLA,  a  somewhat  stately  perennial  plant,  with  lar<Te 
flowers  of  a  lively  pink  colour,  is  well  figurtd  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  G,OS^. 

Exhibitions  of  EHopoDENDUONs.— Three  exhibitions  of  Rhododendrons  were 
held  in  the  metropolis  this  season,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  all  were  more  or 
less  good.  The  first  and  most  important  was  that  of  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and 
Son,  of  Bngshot,  in  Russell  Square,  which  for  extent,  high  quality  of  the  varieties 
represented,  and  the  abundance  of  bloom,  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  others 
were  those  of  Messrs.  H.  l.ane  and  Sons,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer' s,  iu  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington. 

Manchestek  National  Exhibition. — The  annual  exhibitions  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  have  proved  a  series  of  successes  both  as  representing  hor- 
ticulture, and  as  affording  financial  and  scientific  aid  to  the  Manchester  Botanical 
Society.  We  have  never  seen  the  exhibition  house  look  more  complete  and  beau- 
tiful than  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  exhibition,  for  there  were  some  of  the  finest 
orchids  ever  shown  by  amateur  cultivators,  and  groups  of  gigantic  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  The  great  tent  adjoining  was  arranged  for  effect  with  a  gigantic 
bank  of  roses  at  the  top  end  ;  and,  in  some  respects,  a  more  glorious  bank  ot  rho- 
dodendrons at  the  lower  end.  In  entering  this  tent  from  the  exhibition  house,  the 
visitors  encountered  a  wonderful  group  of  pot- roses  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough. 
On  the  lawn  leading  up  from  the  entrance  was  a  lavish  display  of  garden  imple- 
ments, ornaments,  and  appliances,  comprising  plant-houses,  boilers,  engines,  lawn- 
mowers,  and  knick-knacks  in  the  most  astonishing  variety. 

The  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  has  recently  issued  its  annual 
report  and  list  of  subscribers.  The  number  of  annual  subscribers  has  been  increased 
considerably,  and  the  income  from  all  sources  in  1873,  inclusive  of  a  balance  of 
£367  19s.  4d.  from  the  previous  year,  amounted  to  £1465  13s.  9d.  Of  this  sum, 
£750  15s.  was  produced  by  annual  subscriptions,  and  £405  6s.  by  donations  at  the 
annual  festival.  The  balance  at  bankers  has  been  increased  by  £20  ;  £200  worth 
of  stock  has  been  added  to  capital,  increasing  it  thereby  to  £8900,  and  £881  10s. 
has  been  paid  in  pensions  and  gratuities.  Six  pensioners  have  died  during  the  year, 
and  nine  have  been  placed  on  the  list,  making,  with  the  four  elected  iu  January 
last,  a  total  of  sixty-seven  deriving  support  from  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

The  Floaver  Sermon  in  the  quaint  old  church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  City, 
■was,  according  to  custom,  preached  on  Whit  Tuesday,  by  the  Rev.  W,  M.  Whit- 
temore,  D.D.,  the  rector.  The  subject  selected  for  the  discourse  was  the  Cinnamon 
tree  (Ciiinamomum  verum).  The  congregation  numbered,  it  was  estimated,  two 
thousand  persons,  each  carrying  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
this  large  array  of  bouquets  was  remarkably  good. 

A  Second  Portion  of  the  Meadowbank  Orchids  was  sold  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens, 
at  his  rooms  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  ult. 
The  sale  comprised  fine  specimens  of  Cattleyas,  Masdevallias,  Odontoglossums, 
Phalaenopsis,  Disa?,  and  others,  and  the  prices  realized  ware  exceedingly  good. 

Miss  Annie  Hassaed,  a  lady  well  known  by  her  writings  to  our  readers,  was, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Czar,  the  Piince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  tlie 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  members  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
families,  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  intrusted  by  the  Directors  with  the  floral  decoration 
of  the  state  box,  royal  saloon,  and  retiring  rooms,  and,  we  need  hardly  say,  thev 
were  executed  m  the  most  tasteful  manner  possible.  In  lieu  of  tlie  usual  velvec 
ledge  to  the  front  of  the  box,  Miss  Hassard  provided  an  exquisitely-arranged 
bordering  of  flowers.  In  the  box  were  several  beautiful  vases  of  flowers,  and  in 
the  saloon  were  three  vases,  which  are  of  the  estimated  value  of  a  thousand  guineas 
each.  One  of  the  vases  was  larger  than  the  other  two,' and  this  was  placed  on  a 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon.  It  had  round  the  outside  a  bordering  of  yellow 
and  pink  Roses  and  Callas,  the  yellow  roses  and  callas  being  placed  alternately 
between  two  pink  roses.  Next  to  the  roses  were  large  sprays  of  Astilbe  and  fronds 
of  Maidenhair  fern,  and  inside  of  these  were  sprays  of  the  gracefully-arching 
Solomon's  Seal,  and  rising  up  from  the  centre  were  spikes  of  the  green-flowered 
and  weird-h)oking  Ixia  virididora.  Tastefully  intermixed  with  these  were  flowers 
of  Lilium  auratum,  Callas,  and  red  Rhodanthes,  and  fronds  of  the  IMaidenbair  fein  ; 
round  the  outside  was  a  fringe  of  Pteris  serrulata,  with  a  few  sprays  of  Lygodium 
scandens  hanging  over  the  sides.     The  smaller  yases  were  placed  on  cabinets  oa 
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each  side  of  the  saloon,  and  filled  alike.  Instead  of  roses  and  callas,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  larger  vase,  these  had  a  borderiuo;  of  crimson  Pelargoniums  and  Stepha- 
notis.  The  centres  of  the  vases  were  filled  with  a  li^lit  mixture  of  red  and  wbite 
Rliodanthes,  Callas,  spikes  of  the  green  Ixia,  and  fronds  of  the  Maidenhair  fern, 
and  round  the  outside  was  a  fringe  uf  ihe  fronds  of  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata,  with 
a  few  sprays  of  the  Lygodium  drooping  over  tlie  figures  that  support  the  vase. 

Two  New  Hybkiu  Sakbvcenias  have  been  recently  introduced  to  public 
notice,  and  from  their  novelty,  as  well  as  for  their  beauty,  have  excited  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  interest.  The  first  of  these  was  raised  at  Glasnevin,  by  Dr. 
Moore,  who  exliibited  it  at  the  International  Exhibition  held  at  Florence,  under 
the  name  of  Sarracenia  Moorei ;  and  the  other  has  been  raided  by  Mr.  Stsvens, 
of  Trentham,  and  exhibited  at  the  principal  metropolitan  exhibitions  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  under  the  name  of  Sarracenia  Sievensi. 

Examples  of  the  Doukle-flowering  Cinebauias,  to  which  Mr.  Oubridge 
directed  attention  in  the  Floral  Would  for  March  last,  were  exhibited  at  a  recent 
meeting  held  at  South  Kensington.  The  plants  are  dwarf  and  compact  in  growth, 
the  flowers  large  and  double,  and  the  colours  exceedingly  rich  and  attractive. 
The  doubleness  of  the  flowers  is  produced  by  the  dense  manner  in  which  the  florets 
are  arranged  round  the  disc,  and,  although  quite  hidden,  the  disc  is  present  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  the  single  flowers,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  these 
flowers  seeding  freely.  They  are  of  greater  value  for  decorative  purpose?,  and  for 
supplying  cut  flowers,  than  has  been  anticipated.  The  shades  of  blue,  crimson, 
mnu'enta,  and  rose  are  the  most  efl'ecLive,  and  the  tipped  flowers  the  least  so. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


DwA:pF  AprLB  Trees. — C.  H.  C. — The  best  course  will  be  to  procure  stunted 
trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  in  the  aututna,  and  put  them  in  as  small  a  pot  as 
possible. 

A  Subscriber. — .The  Soldanella  possibly  requires  a  lighter  position  than  the  one 
it  now  occupies.  To  induce  the  E.  Eucharis  to  flower,  keep  it  i-ather  drier  than 
usual  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  or  so,  and  then  plunge  the  plant  into  a  brisk  bottom 
heat,  and  increase  the  water  supply  again. 

X,  Chatham. — The  plant  is  the  large-flowered  Bitter  Cress  Cardamine  amara. 

Shrubs. — Inquirer. — Head  down  the  shrubs  you  speak  of  in  spring  ;  but  if 
you  wish  to  increase  them  by  layers  and  cuttings,  you  must  take  ofi"  what  branches 
you  require  for  cuttings,  and  put  them  in  this  autumn.  October  is  a  very  good  time 
for  putting  in  tlie  cuttings,  and  for  layering. 

Liquid  Manure. S.  S. — Peruvian  guano  mixed  with  water  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 

to  thirty  gallons,  and  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  soot  added  thereto,  makes  a  capital 
liquid  manure  for  almost  any  kind  of  plants.  Let  it  settle  before  using.  Whether 
in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure  or  not,  always  use  soft  water  when  obtainable  ;  but 
if  you  are  compelled  to  use  spring  or  pump  water,  let  it  stand  exposed  to  the  air 
some  time  previous  to  using  to  become  somewhat  softened. 
Commelina. — Tour  plant  appears  to  be  Iris  foelidissima. 

MoQUET  Flowers. — A.  H.  G.  asks  what  they  are,  and  we  ask  for  help  to 
answer  the  question.  They  should  be  imitation  flowers  of  some  sort  or  other,  but 
the  term  probably  implies ^more  than  the  literal  translation  of  "  moquct  "  to  mock, 
and  appears  to  want  explaining. 

Eed  Spider  in  Orchard  House. — Old  Subscriber. — We  are  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  this  pest  getting  the  upper  hand  of  you.  It  has  been  next  to  impos- 
sible to  keep  pot-trees  properly  moist  at  the  roots  lately  ;  for  no  sooner  are  the 
trees  watered  than  they  are  dry  ag.iin.  So  long  as  you  let  the  trees  sufi'er  for 
•want  of  water  at  the  roots,  so  long  will  you  be  troubled  with  red-spider.  Syringe 
the  trees  thoroughly  twice  a  day  with  pure  water.  Too  much  water  at  the  roots 
■will  cause  the  stones  to  split. 

T.  C,  Sivansea. — The  various  kinds  of  gourds  are  named  capriciously,  not 
scientifically,  so  that  what  would  be  called  a  pumpkin  by  one  might  be  called  a 
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squash  by  another.  As  a  rule,  tlie  pumpkins  are  very  large  and  oblonp;  ;  the 
gourds  smallish  and  round,  and  high  coloured  ;  tlie  citronelle  very  lani-e  and 
flattish  globular,  the  colour  yellow ;  the  squashes  not  so  large,  but  Uattish,  and 
often  of  two  colours,  the  marrows  are  in  shape  and  texture  miniature  pumpkins, 
and  usually  yellow  or  cream-coloured  when  ripe. 

Fehtilizatiox. — M.  iV.— The  fertilization  of  a  flower,  no  matter  of  what  kind 
or  by  what  pollen,  whether  its  own  or  that  of  an  allied  species  or  variety,  must 
really  be  studied  in  the  garden  ;  very  little  respecting  it  can  be  taught  in  books. 
You  must  discover  for  yourself  when  the  pollen  is  fit  for  use,  and  when  the  stigma 
is  fit  to  receive  it.  "When  seeds  are  lipe  no  one  can  tell  the  seed  of  one  variety  fiom 
another  of  closely  related  subjects. 

W.  S.  W.—lt  is  our  rule  never  to  recommend  particular  nurserymen  for  the 
supply  of  plants,  seeds,  etc.,  that  are  regular  articles  of  trade.  As  an  "Old  Sub- 
scriber," you  must  have  observed  many  times  that  we  have  given  our  reasons  for 
this  rule.  Horticultural  periodicals  that  name  traders  for  the  supply  of  this  and 
that  are  never  trusted  by  such  as  have  had  some  experience  of  the  world.  The 
nurserymen  who  advertise  in  The  Floral  Would  can  supply  all  the  plants,  etc., 
etc.,  that  the  readers  of  the  work  may  require.  Eut  the  Editor  never  has,  and 
never  -will,  puff  anybody. 

Keeping  Hipe  Melons. — Amateur. — A  dry,  cool,  airy  place  is  decidedly  the 
best  for  keeping  melons  after  they  are  ripe.  We  have  kept  them  tolerably  good  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month  after  cutting.  The  exact  time  depends  entirely  upon  what 
degree  of  maturity  they  had  reached  when  cut.  Fruit  cut  a  day  or  so  before  it 
has  become  dead  ripe  will  keep  longer  in  a  good  condition  than  it  will  left  on  the 
vine  a  day  or  so  after  it  is  thoroughly  mature.  A  week  or  ten  days  is  quite  long 
enough  to  keep  them,  no  matter  l;ow  they  are  gathered,  for  after  that  time  the 
flavour  becomes  flat  and  insipid. 

Cyclamens. — F.  W.  W.  -  The  cyclamens  should  be  repotted  about  the  middle 
of  August,  and  in  the  meanwhile  keep  them  dry  at  the  roots,  and  in  a  cool  position. 
They  succeed  admirably  in  a  compost  consisting  of  good  turfy  loara,  three  parts, 
and  well  decayed  hotbed,  or  cow  manure  and  leaf-mould,  a  part  each.  Corms  of 
the  size  mentioned  will  require  six-inch  pots,  and  sliould  be  buried  to  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  their  depth.  Let  the  compost  be  moderately  moist  when  used,  and  after- 
wards apply  water  very  sparingly  imtil  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely.  In  fact, 
just  sufficient  only  should  be  applied  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  nice  moist  state. 

Ventilating  Plant  Stove.  —  Amateur.  —  A  greater  mistake  could  not 
exist  than  in  supposing  that  stove-plants  require  very  little  or  no  air;  for  they 
receive  equally  as  much  benefit  from  that  element  as  any  other  class  of  plants.  Of 
course,  those  coming  from  tropical  jungles  do  not  require  so  much  as  others  from 
the  Cape.  We  cannot  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  what  hour  of  the  day  you  are  to 
give  air,  or  what  hour  you  are  to  take  it;  off,  but  the  plants  should  have  air  when- 
ever the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit.  Give  more  when  the  air  is  soft  and  warm 
than  when  it  is  cold  and  keen.  All  plant-stoves  should  have  ventilators  against 
the  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  tho  air  may  pass  over  them  and  become  warm  before 
coming  in  contact  with  the  plants. 

Oncidium  papiho. — A.  H. — This  is  not  the  proper  time  to  remove  orchids  from 
blocks,  the  spring  being  the  most  suitable,  just  before  they  commence  the  season's 
growth.  As  it  has  been  removed  from  the  block,  afHx  it  to  another  at  once.  As 
this  is  such  a  peculiarly  neat-growing  orcliid,  we  prefer  growing  it  on  a  block  of 
virgin  cork ;  fasten  a  little  sphagnum  moss  over  the  block  with  a  piece  of  matting, 
spread  the  roots  out  over  this,  and,  after  covering  them  with  a  little  more  moss, 
secure  tlie  plant  to  the  block  v;ith  fine  copper  wire:,  and  suspend  in  the  orchid- 
house  ;  dip  the  block  frequently  into  water,  tlie  same  temperature  as  the  house  in 
which  it  is  grown  through  the  summer,  and  just  often  enough  through  the  winter  to 
prevent  the  bulbs  and  foliage  from  shrivelling.  From  70°  to  80"  through  the 
summer,  and  from  50'^  to  GO''  in  the  winter  months,  will  be  a  good  range  of 
temperature. 

Heating  GREENnousE.  —  H.  B.  —  To  keep  up  a  steady  heat  with  the  lowest 
possible  quantity  of  fuel,  you  will  require  four  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  the  length 
of  the  house,  two  on  each  side,  and  two  rows  along  one  end,  and  a  24-inch 
saddle-boiler.  For  simplicity  and  economy  you  will  find  no  form  of  boiler  to  answer 
your  purpose  so  well  as  the  old-fashioned  saddle-back.     You  will  require  fittings 
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for  the  boiler,  such  as  doors  and  bars.  Willi  respect  to  tlie  cost  of  heating  the 
bouse,  your  best  plan  will  be  to  write  to  a  firm  that  deals  in  hot-water  appa- 
ratus—  and  state  the  length  and  width  of  the  house,  and  that  you  propose  to  have 
four  rows  of  piping  the  entire  length,  a  24-inch  saddle-boiler,  and  all  fittings, 
and  ask  for  the  cost ;  you  will  then  know  to  a  penny  what  the  cost  will  be. 

Propagatixq  Clematis. — J.  J.  Seaton.  —  Clematis  are  propagated  by  means 
of  layers,  cuttings,  and  grafts,  but  as  striking  cuttings  and  grafting  require  con- 
siderable experience  to  insure  success,  layering  is  tlis  best  method  for  amateurs  to 
adopt.  The  shoots,  as  soon  as  they  have  become  moderately  firm,  should  be  layered 
in  pots  filled  with  sandy  loam.  The  best  course  is  to  place  the  pots  round  the 
plants,  and  then  bring  down  the  shoots,  and,  after  cutting  them  partly  through, 
peg  them  securely  in  the  pot,  and  cover  with  sand,  to  encourage  the  emission  of 
roots.  The  cut  should  be  made  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  commence  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  below,  and  terminate  at,  the  joint.  In  the  spring  the  layers 
will,  if  they  have  received  proper  attention  in  the  way  of  watering,  be  rooted 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  their  separation  from  the  parent  plant. 

CucuMBEns  IN  Frames. — B.  *S'.  — Keep  the  shoots  thinned  out,  to  prevent  the 
frame  from  becoming  overcrowded,  and  stop  the  laterals,  or  side-shoots,  one  or  two 
joints  above  the  point  of  their  emission  from  the  main  shoots,  if  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  fruit.  If  the  young  fruit;  can  be  seen,  stop  one  joint  above  it ;  this  assists 
their  development,  and  encourages  the  production  of  other  fruit-bearing  laterals. 
When  cucumber  vines  are  allowed  to  grow  wild  they  seldom  produce  wood,  owing 
to  the  strength  going  into  the  wood.  Give  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  is  any- 
way favourable,  and  shut  up  close  early  in  the  afternoon,  after  giving  them  a  skiff 
with  the  syringe.  Cucumbers,  after  they  have  once  taken  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  do 
not  require  shading  ;  indeed,  they  do  best  exposed  to  the  full  light,  with  plenty  of 
air,  admitted  by  tilting  up  the  lights  at  the  back.  After  a  period  of  very  dull 
weather,  it  is  as  well  to  throw  a  mat  over  the  frame  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  it  is  followed  with  exceptionally  bright  weather. 

Exhibition  Cockscombs  . —  R.  M. — The  grand  point  in  the  culture  of  Cocks- 
combs is  to  have  the  flower  very  large  and  well  coloured,  the  foliage  healthy  and 
without  a  spot,  and  well  developed,  and  the  stem  so  short  as  to  be  invisible.  The 
best  way  of  raising  them  is  to  sow  early  in  heat.  Prick  out  the  young  plants  round 
the  sides  of  five-inch  pots,  and  give  only  water  enough  to  keep  them  bealtliy,  never 
to  let  them  flag,  but,  above  all  things,  to  prevent  any  earl}^  luxuriance.  When  the 
plants  meet,  prick  them  out  again  to  check  them,  and  promote  stubbiness  of  habit  ; 
and  when  they  show  bloom,  select  the  best,  and  cut  off  the  heads  with  five  or  six 
leaves  only  to  each,  and  with  two  inches  of  stem  to  go  into  the  soil,  f'ot  these 
singly,  within  an  inch  of  the  lower  pair  of  leaves  in  four-inch  pots  of  rich  soil; 
plunge  in  a  hotbed,  give  shade  and  water.  They  soon  root,  and  must  then  have 
moderate  heat,  manure-water  occasionally,  moderate  ventilation,  and  plenty  of 
light,  and  be  shifted  whenever  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Thus  you 
will  have  an  immense  breadth  and  luxuriance  of  plant  without  any  lankiness  of 
legs.     It  is  now  too  late  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  cockscombs  this  year. 

Propagating  Pansies.  —  W.  Smith.  —  You  can  easily  increase  the  stock  by 
cuttings  ;  few  things  are  so  simple.  If  you  have  but  half-a-dozen  cuttings  of  a  choice 
kind,  your  best  plan  will  be  to  take  six-inch  pots  ;  put  plenty  of  drainage  in  the 
bottom,  mix  up  some  nice  light  loam  and  lenf-mould,  adding  sufficient  sand  to 
make  it  feel  gritty  ;  fill  the  pots  with  this,  and  then  on  the  top  put  a  layer  of 
silver-sand.  After  this  is  done  give  it  a  watering  with  a  fine  rose,  to  make  it;  firm 
and  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings.  Short-joiiited  side- 
shoots  are  the  best ;  and  in  preparing  them  cut  close  under  a  joint  and  remove  the 
lower  pair  of  leaves.  Dibble  them  firmly  in  the  sand,  and  after  watering  liberally, 
place  the  pot  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  hand-light.  A  simple  way  of  dealing  with 
a  large  number  of  cuttings  is  to  make  a  bed  for  their  reception  under  a  nortli-wali, 
or  failing  that,  in  the  open  ground  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  bed  must  be  sha^^ed  from 
the  sun  with  mats  or  other  covering.  The  bed  should  be  about  tliree  feet  wide,  dig 
it  up  deeply,  mix  a  little  sand  with  the  surface  soil,  and  beat  it  firm  with  the  back  of 
a  spade.  Cover  with  a  layer  of  sand,  and  afier  watering  dibble  the  cuttings  rather 
thickly  in  rows  six  inches  apait.     Shade  and  water  when  necessary. 
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THE  CALOCHOETUS. 

( Tfitli  Coloured  Illustration  of  OalocJiortiis  venustm.) 

JEW  of  the  less  known  bardy  and  lialf-hardy  bulbs  so  well 
deserve  the  attention  of  amateurs  as  the  Calochortus. 
That  it  is  comparatively  unknown  is  no  fault  of  ours,  for 
we  have  many  times  directed  attention  to  it,  and  have 
immediately  received  many  letters  of  inquiry  for  its 
whereabouts  in  the  seed  and  bulb  trade.  Five-and-twenty  years 
ago  I  obtained,  through  a  friend  from  California,  bulbs  of  C.  venustus 
(here  figured)  and  G.  luteus,  which  is  equally  worthy  of  a  coloured 
plate.  They  were  grown  with  ixias  and  sparaxis,  and  gave  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  they  were  so  easily  multiplied  by  seeds  and  off- 
sets that  I  was  soon  in  possession  of  more  stock  than  I  needed,  and 
parted  with  the  surplus  to  friends  in  the  bulb  trade,  for  the  caloc- 
hortus, though  well  known  as  a  book  bulb,  was  not  known  in  the 
market.  Whether  my  frequent  recommendation  of  it  and  occa- 
sional distribution  of  stock  should  entitle  me  to  the  credit  of  having 
made  a  trade  plant  of  it  I  will  not  inquire,  but  I  must  record  the 
fact  that  it  may  now  be  found  in  several  of  the  current  bulb  cata- 
logues, and  Mr,  Bull,  of  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea,  has  lately  introduced 
a  series  of  new  species,  the  merits  of  which  I  have  yet  to  discover 
by  the  simple  and  pleasing  process  of  growing  them.  I  observe 
also  that  several  are  entered  in  the  catalogues  of  Ant.  Eoozen  and 
Son,  Overween,  near  Haarlem,  and  in  the  lily  list  of  Messrs. 
Teutschel  and  Co.  of  Colchester. 

The  Calochortus  is  a  liliaceous  plant,  characterized  by  the  three 
distinct  and  bold  divisions  of  the  perianth,  which  in  all  the  species 
are  prettily  marked,  and  in  the  characteristic  G.  venustus  are 
brilliantly  painted,  and  suggest  to  the  fancy  a  butterfly  with  ex- 
panded wings.  To  grow  any  of  the  species  is  easy  enough.  In  a 
sheltered  peat  border,  in  which  ixias  thrive,  they  may  be  planted  in 
August  and  September,  and  left  to  themselves,  for  they  are  as  hardy 
as  ixias  certainly,  and  probably  some  degrees  hardier.  I  have  never 
so  grown  them,  but  have  always  treated  them  as  pot  plants,  potting 
them  in  sandy  peat,  or  a  rich  and  light  loamy  compost,  and  giving 
them  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  culture  all  the  winter.  They  come 
into  flower  at  a  time  when  choice  plants  are  scarce,  and  are  at  their 
best  in  the  latter  days  of  August  and  early  days  of  September.  As 
soon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  die  down,  they  should  be  repotted  to 
insure  a  good  bloom  the  following  season.  They  make  seed  freely, 
and  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  boxes  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  treated 
the  same  as  lily  seeds — that  is  to  say,  the  boxes  should  be  kept  in  a 
brick  pit,  somewhat  shaded  and  always  moist.  S.  H. 


The  Genus  Echeveria  is  carefully  reviewed  by  Professor  Morrsn  in  the 
Belgique  Hortiaole  for  May  and  June  of  the  present  year.  Tiie  article  is  accom- 
panied with  a  figure  of  E.  giblijlora,  v.  metallica,  and  a  few  useful  woodcuts. 
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WATER  PLANTS  WITHOUT  WATER. 

|ER"Y  many  amateurs  would  enjoy  the  making  and 
managing  of  a  garden  of  aquatic  plants,  could  they 
but  see  the  way  clearly  to  some  reasonable  degree  of 
success.  I  gladly  confess  that  a  new  light  has  dawned 
upon  me  in.  reference  to  this  subject,  and  I  hasten  to 
declare  and  to  prove  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful aquatic  plants  may  be  grown  to  perfection  without  the  aid  of 
river,  lake,  pond,  or  even  washing  tub.  I  am  indebted  to  the  water 
rats  for  this  new  lesson,  and  I  really  think,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  lessen  their  numbers,  as  I  have  been,  I  ought  to  encourage  them 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  in  due  time  teach  me  something  more. 

Having  a  suitable  piece  of  water  in  the  form  of  a  small  lake  in 
one  garden,  and  a  pretty  brook  in  another,  the  brook  always  flowing 
and  keeping  the  little  lake  well  supplied  with  pure  water,  it  was  but 
proper  I  should  resolve  to  form  a  garden  of  aquatics.  Accordingly, 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Ware,  of  the  Hale 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  a  nice  lot  of  hardy  aquatic  plants  in  pots, 
and  they  were  carefully  stowed  away  in  a  cold  pit  until  the  month 
of  April  last  past.  They  were  then  in  nice  condition,  and  were 
planted  carefully  in  sites  adapted  to  their  several  habits,  some  in  deep 
water,  others  in  shallow,  etc.,  etc.  The  voles  or  water  rats,  of  which 
we  have  a  considerable  number,  attacked  my  pets  immediately  ;  they 
nibbled  them  and  trampled  them,  and  soon  killed  a  large  number 
outright.  I  set  traps  and  resorted  to  other  methods  of  procedure, 
but  while  I  waited  to  catch  one  vole,  my  plants  were  going,  going, 
at  such  a  pace  that  I  gave  up  the  conflict,  and  determined  to  save 
the  wreck  of  my  collection.  It  was  late  in  the  month  of  May, 
when  I  made  this  resolve.  I  dug  up  the  best  of  the  remaining 
plants  and  potted  them  in  pots,  rather  small  for  the  size  of  the 
plants,  filling  the  pots  with  clay  and  a  little  rotten  manure,  and 
with  only  one  flat  crock  over  the  hole  in  the  pot.  Every  pot  was 
stood  in  a  pan  or  saucer  of  the  kind  ordinarily  made  for  the  use  of 
pot  plants,  and  they  were  kept  in  a  rather  shady  place  until  they 
began  to  grow.  A  few  started  splendidly  at  once,  others  were  slow 
to  move,  but  as  they  gathered  strength,  I  put  them  in  the  full  sun, 
and  of  course  they  were  liberally  supplied  with  water,  and  being  in 
pans,  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  were  always  in  about  one  inch  depth. 
I  am  now  delighted  with  the  beautiful  and  promising  appearance  of 
the  plants.  A  tuft  of  Alisma  plantago  in  a  ten  inch  pot  has  been 
in  flower  some  time,  and  is  a  much  more  beautiful  object  than  I  could 
ever  have  supposed  it  would  prove  as  a  pot  plant,  although  because 
of  its  beauty  I  allowed  it  to  remain  undisturbed  among  the  water 
cresses,  for  I  love  to  see  its  lace-like  panicles  of  pinky-white  flowers 
in  the  month  of  July,  when  its  handsome  leaves  and  three  petalled 
flowers  are  both  at  their  best.  The  noble  Typlta  angustifolia  has 
not  flowered,  for  it  was  pretty  well  devoured,  but  it  is  a  plant  once 
more,  and  promises  to  do  its  duty.  The  brave  Butomns  mnbellatus, 
the  double  Caltha  pahtstris,  the  variegated  forms  of  Iris  foetidissima, 
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and  many  more  fine  subjects  that  I  -will  not  weary  the  reader  bv 
enumerating,  are  thriving  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
only  peculiarity  of  their  condition  is  that  they  stand  in  one  inch 
depth  of  water  owing  to  the  pots  being  placed  in  pans. 

It  will  be  observed  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  at  all.  And  vet 
it  has  been  the  rule  to  call  for  a  river  or  a  pond  for  the  cultivation  of 
aquatic  plants.  As  a  matter  of  course,  plants  that  require  to  be 
submerged,  such  as  the  water  lilies,  could  not  be  grown  in  this  wav 
but  the  system  will  suit  for  all  waterside  and  marsh  plants,  and  is 
capable  of  considerable  extension.  For  example,  I  have  grown 
Spircea  palmata,  Oenothera  Fraseri,Lilmm  giganteum,AstiIhe  Japonica, 
and  many  other  moisture-loving  plants  in  this  way,  and  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  wonderful  development  of  their  several  ornamental 
features,  while  if  left  to  themselves  in  the  common  border,  these 
plants  do  not  here  attain  to  anything  like  perfection. 

So  also  the  system  may  be  developed  in  another  direction.  It 
would  cost  but  little  to  provide  a  few  long  troughs  in  the  fashion  of 
those  provided  for  horses  at  roadside  houses,  and  with  the  aid  of 
these,  the  amateur  who  is  not  tied  up  to  bedding  plants  might  find 
immense  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  aquatics, 
as,  being  all  in  pots,  any  of  the  plants  could  be  wintered  con- 
veniently in  a  brick  pit,  or  even  in  a  shed,  if  allowed  plenty  of  air 
and  light  except  in  frosty  weather.  S.  H. 


SHRUBBY  VEEONICAS. 

BY  W,    BEADBUET. 


[HEUBBY  VEEONICAS  have  been  sufficiently  recom- 
mended in  the  Floral  Woeld,  and  therefore  I  need 
not  begin  by  extolling  them.  But  a  few  words  on  their 
cultivation  may  be  useful  now,  and  especially  to  those 
Londoners  and  others  who  are  likely  to  visit  Worthing, 
Ventnor,  and  other  places  where  tbe  shrubby  veronicas  may  be  seen 
in  the  highest  perfection.  Where  they  can  be  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  as  in  the  "kind  climates  "  just  mentioned,  there  is  no  need 
for  advice  about  their  management,  for  they  manage  themselves, 
but  in  places  where  severe  winters  kill  them  out  they  must  be  grown 
in  pots,  and  then  a  little  management  is  required.  I  shall  be  very 
brief  in  my  remarks,  but  I  hope  quite  to  the  purpose. 

The  shrubby  veronicas  will  grow  in  any  fairly  good  soil ;  but  to 
do  them  well  they  should  have  a  compost  of  equal  parts  turfy  loam 
and  rotten  hot-bed  manure,  with  some  coarse  grit  added  to  prevent 
the  soil  caking  into  cement.  The  amateur  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  hungry  and  thirsty  plants,  and  should  be  potted  on  as  fast 
as  they  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and  every  spring  be  shaken  out  and 
pruned  back  and  potted  in  smallish  pots  to  start  again  for  the 
season's  growing.     Plenty  of  water  must  be  given  all  through  the 
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growing  season,  and  they  should  never  be  dry  in  winter.  When 
I  meet  with  pot  veronicas  in  an  amateur's  garden,  I  generally 
observe  that  they  are  leggy  through  starvation  and  want  of  manage- 
ment as  to  stopping.  Training  they  never  need,  as  they  form  hand- 
some bushes  without  it,  but  they  must  be  systematically  stopped  by 
nipping  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  shortening  with  the  knife 
any  branches  that  are  ugly  or  too  long.  The  consequences  of  regular 
stopping — say  three  times  in  the  season  at  least — will  be  that  the 
plants  if  well  fed  will  be  dense,  healthy  handsome  bushes,  and  they 
will  not  flower  until  wanted.  It  is  simply  a  vexation  to  see  these 
plants  in  flower  while  the  geraniums  and  lilies,  and  other  summer 
flowers,  are  at  their  best,  for  while  the  very  gay  flowers  are  out  it  is 
impossible  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  veronicas.  But  pinch  out  the 
points  or  prune  back  with  the  knife  in  April ;  stop  again  by  pinching 
the  first  week  in  June,  and  again  the  middle  of  July,  and  you  will 
have  no  flowers  until  September,  and  then  jou  will  be  glad  of  them 
to  keep  the  conservatory,  the  terrace  walk,  and  the  entrance  court 
gay  until  Christmas.  They  mix  well  with  chrysanthemums,  and  are 
invaluable  for  late  autumn  and  early  winter  flowers,  but  to  have  them 
in  flower  in  summer  is  simply  to  have  them  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
find  they  represent  a  sheer  waste  of  labour. 

To  winter  them  a  cool  house  or  shed  is  quite  enough.  They 
might  be  laid  on  their  sides  and  packed  in  a  sheltered  corner,  with 
litter  over  the  pots  ;  any  sort  of  shelter  m  ill  do  that  is  most  con- 
venient, for  they  are  nearly  hardy,  and  only  need  to  be  protected 
from  the  severest  frosts. 

As  to  propagating  the  plant,  it  is  so  easy  a  task  that  I  need  say 
but  little  about  it.  Cuttings  may  be  struck  at  any  season,  but  I 
find  I  can  make  the  best  plants  by  taking  off  the  young  shoots  in 
the  middle  of  May,  and  striking  them  in  a  cucumber  frame ;  they 
then  have  the  summer  before  them  to  make  themselves,  and  are  fine 
plants  in  48-size  pots  long  before  the  growing  season  is  over. 

Probably  very  few  of  your  readers  have  any  idea  of  the  splendid 
varieties  of  veronicas  that  are  now  in  cultivation.  I  obtained  two 
years  ago,  through  a  London  house,  from  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Woolwich, 
a  set  of  twelve  new  varieties,  having  already  many  grand  specimens 
of  the  older  sorts,  such  as  V.  Lindleyana,  V.  Andersoni,  and  the 
variegated  variety  of  the  latter  which  makes  a  grand  bedding  plant. 
I  will  hastily  describe  my  recent  acquisitions  from  notes  made  last 
autumn. 

AnoLAE  Heell  is  a  fine  free-growing  plant,  with  large  leaves 
and  stout  wood.  The  flower-spikes  are  produced  in  prodigal  pro- 
fusion, the  colour  rich  deep  carmine.  This  would  make  a  gorgeous 
bed  in  a  sheltered  garden,  and  it  is  a  grand  pot  plant. 

Madlle.  Claudine  Villebmoz  is  wrongly  described  in  all  the 
catalogues.  It  is  a  robust  habited  plant  with  large  glossy  foliage. 
The  spikes  are  produced  in  great  profusion ;  the  colour,  a  rich  pure 
violet — the  very  shade  of  violet  employed  in  priestly  vestments. 
This  also  would  make  a  fine  bed. 

Maeie  Antoinette,  in  growth  robust,  the  leafage  dull  green ; 
the  flower  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink. 
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Creme  et  Violet. — A  very  compact  growing  small  leaved  plant, 
flowering  late,  the  flower  pale  pink  shading  into  purplish  rose;  the 
distinctly  projecting  stamens  violet.     An  extremely  pretty  variety. 

Impebialis. — A  bold  habited,  robust  plant,  with  glossy  dark 
green  leaves,  borne  on  short  purplish  foot-stalks.  The  spikes  are 
large,  bright  rose  red,  with  conspicuous  white  stamens.  A  really 
grand  variety  flowering  late. 

Rosea  alba. — Robust  and  bushy,  leafage  light  green,  the  flowers 
lively  colour  with  conspicuous  white  stamens. 

Celestial  the  neatest  and  nicest  grower  in  the  collection,  the 
leaves  being  small  and  closely  set  and  of  a  grass  green  colour.  I 
have  not  been  pleased  with  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
smallish  spikes  of  a  sky  blue  with  white  centres.  Probably  it  would 
make  a  fine  bed,  in  a  sheltered  or  seaside  garden. 

Blue  Gem  appears  to  me  to  be  better  adapted  for  market 
growers  than  for  private  gardens.  It  is  quite  a  miniature  with 
wiry  habit,  small  leaves,  and  pretty  smallish  spikes  of  light  blue 
flowers,  A  great  lot  of  it  has  a  pleasing  and  very  distinct  appear- 
ance, but  a  single  plant  looks  like  nothing  at  all. 

I  have,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Gloire  de  Lyon,  wiry  habit, 
small  leaved,  flowers  blue  and  white  ;  Aspasia,  carmine  rose  ;  Belle 
violette,  violet  and  white  ;  Miniature,  reddish  violet. 

AVould  not  these  plants  prove  invaluable  in  London  walled 
gardens,  where  frost  would  rarely  hurt  them,  and  they  would  mix 
with  chrysanthemums  admirably  ? 


MIGNONETTE  FOR  WINTER. 


BY    W.    cole, 
Head  Gardener,  Ealing  Park. 

[HIS  annual,  for  so  we  are  bound  to  regard  it,  is  held  in 
high  estimation  by  all  classes,  and  its  cultivation  for 
summer  decoration  is  well  understood,  and  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  allude  to  it ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy 
to  insure  a  supply  during  the  winter,  and  I  hope  to 
give  a  few  hints  upon  the  subject  that  may  prove  useful. 

The  grand  point  is  to  commence  early  enough,  for  if  the  proper 
season  for  sowing  the  seed  is  missed,  the  results  will  not  be  so  satis- 
factory as  could  be  wished.  After  many  years'  practice,  I  have 
found  the  first  fortnight  in  August  to  be  the  most  suitable.  _A 
simple  course  of  procedure  should  be  adopted  by  amateurs,  and,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  grow  standard  and  pyramidal  specimens,  it 
will  be  better  to  be  content  with  neat  bushes  such  as  I  shall  advise. 
To  produce  specimens  of  large  size,  a  considerable  degree  of  skill, 
much  hard  work,  and  plenty  of  space  are  requisite.  As  the  migno- 
nette does  not  transplant  well,  it  should  be  sown  in  six-inch  pots, 
and  the  plants  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
taken  hold  of  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Prepare  the  pots  by 
placing  a  layer  of  rather  small  crocks  in  the  bottom  j  then  cover 
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these  ^vith  a  little  rough  stuff,  and  fill  with  a  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  well-decayed  cow  or  hotbed 
manure,  and  a  small  proportion  of  sand.  Press  the  soil  moderately 
firm  to  prevent  its  sinking  afterwards,  and  make  the  surface  quite 
level.  Sow  the  seed  thick,  cover  lightly  with  a  little  fine  sandy  soil, 
and  place  in  a  frame,  where  it  can  be  kept  close  until  the  young 
plaiits  make  their  appearance  above  the  surface.  Until  such  times 
as  the  seed  has  germinated,  keep  the  soil  in  a  moderately  moist 
state  only,  for  an  excess  of  water  supplied  at  this  stage  would  tend 
to  cause  a  sourness  of  the  soil,  with  the  consequent  result  that  the 
growth  would  not  be  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Immediatel}'  the 
youug  plants  can  be  seen  admit  a  little  air,  and  as  they  acquire 
strength  ventilate  more  freely,  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
secure  a  stocky  growth.     Water  can  also  be  more  liberally  supplied. 

When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  conveniently  com- 
mence to  thin,  removing  a  few  at  each  thinning  to  prevent  over- 
crowding, and  at  the  same  time  allow  sufiicient  time  lor  the  plants 
to  show  which  are  likely  to  make  the  most  satisfactory  progress. 
At  the  final  thinning  reduce  to  six  in  each  pot.  They  can  remain 
in  the  frame  until  the  second  week  in  October,  and  be  then  removed 
to  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  enjoy  the  advantages 
resulting  from  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  is  preferable  to  place  the 
stock  in  a  pit  which  can  be  heated  at  pleasure,  because  the  plants 
can  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  receive  whatever  attention  may  be 
necessary  without  interfering  with  anything  else ;  but  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse  will  do  very  well  indeed. 

When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  shift  a  portion  of  the 
stock  into  pots  one  size  larger,  and  remove  the  flower-spike  from 
the  main  shoots  of  all  the  plants  shifted.  Use  at  this  shift  a  com- 
post prepared  by  incorporating  together  two  parts  turfy  loam  and 
a  part  each  of  peat  and  thoroughly-decayed  manure.  The  other 
portion  will  be  required  for  flowering  early,  and  should  not  be 
shifted  or  stopped.  If  the  stock  is  large,  a  portion  of  the  batch 
shifted  may  be  repotted  again  in  January,  and  have  the  flower-spikes 
removed  from  the  laterals  to  encourage  the  production  of  side  shoots, 
and  for  retarding  the  flowering  season.  A  few  neat  stakes  should 
be  employed  to  support  the  principal  shoots. 

As  regards  the  selection  of  sorts,  it  is  not  needful  to  say 
much  ;  but  as  there  is  a  considerable  difi^erence  in  the  various  strains 
I  would  observe  that  for  pot  culture  the  Bouquet  j^yrO'inldal,  White 
floicered,  and  Nana  compacta  muUiftora  are  the  best.  The  last- 
mentioned  is  dwarf  and  free  flowering,  and  the  white-flowered  is 
remarkable  for  its  sweetness.  The  first-mentioned  is  especially 
adapted  for  large  bush  specimens. 


Flok.v  of  Japan. — A  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Flora  of 
Japan  and  Mantschouria  is  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial 
Academ_y  of  St.  Petersburg.  M.  Maximo wicz  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  a 
series  of  papers,  entitled,  "  Diagnoses  Plantarum  novarum  Japonice  et  Msnd- 
shuriaj,"  in  -which  he  gives  technical  descriptions  and  diagnostic  characters  of 
many  of  the  plants  of  these  countries. 
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GARDENING    YOU    INVALIDS. 

BY   MISS    nOPE    JOHNSTONE. 


jHE  FLOEAL  WOELD  has  always  taken  so  kindly  an 
interest  in  everything  likely  to  promote  the  pleasure  of 
amateur  gardeners,  that  I  am  tempted  to  ask  leave  still 
further  to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  its  readers,  by 
stating,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  a  plan  which  may  possibly 
supply  a  fresh  phase  of  indoor  gardening,  and  thus  open,  to  invalids 
and  others,  a  new  source  of  entertainment  and  interest.  I  mean 
the  cultivation  of  bog  or  marsh  plants. 

A  charming  group  of  bog  plants  was  lately  brought  in  from  the 
hill-side  by  a  friend,  and  placed  in  a  soup-plate  with  some  sphagnum 
moss,  and  it  was  then  suggested  that,  as  we  already  have  indoor 
ferneries,  why  should  we  not  also  have  indoor  marshes  or  bogs  ? 
Marsh  plants  are  always  interesting,  and  in  some  cases  extremely 
beautiful.  They  do  not  often  attain  any  great  height  before  they 
flower,  and  thereby  seem  particularly  well  fitted  for  room  culture. 
Nor  do  they  absolutely  require  much  space.  The  little  group  already 
alluded  to  consists  chiefly  of  bits  of  fine  mossy  turf,  such  as  could 
be  covered  by  the  palm,  of  one's  hand  ;  one  piece,  measuring  hardly 
more  than  two  inches  across,  contains  three  seedling  heaths  and  six 
or  seven  tiny  plants  of  sun-dew.  To  these  we  added  a  plant  of 
Pinguicula  vulgaris,  with  a  frosted  rosette  of  delicate  green  leaves 
and  violet-like  blossoms,  and  a  spray  of  Cranberry,  with  a  red  stem 
and  little  pink  flowers,  reminding  one  of  tiny  cyclamens  or  Turk's- 
cap  lilies.  This  altogether  forms  a  delightful  little  group,  which 
might  easily  be  contained  in  a  saucer,  and  covered  with  a  large 
tumbler. 

Speaking  of  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  or  the  Butterwort,  a  writer  in 
a  weekly  paper  warmly  urges  its  cultivation  on  all  lovers  of  uncommon 
plants.  He  says  he  finds  it  thrives  well  when  planted  in  peaty  turf 
or  loam,  the  pot  standing  in  water  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  When 
treated  in  this  way  it  flowers  admirably.  Some  plants  taken  up  and 
potted,  had,  in  the  third  year,  made  great  tufts,  containing  eight 
blossoms,  either  expanded  or  in  the  bud  state,  at  one  time,  and 
were  exceedingly  beautiful.  Its  mode  [of  propagation  seems  also 
most  curious  and  interesting.  He  says,  "  Each  large  plant,  when  the 
season's  leaves  die  off,  appear  thickly  surrounded  with  numerous 
small  ofi"sets,  which  the  parent  plant  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
scattering  to  some  distance,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  them  lying  on 
their  sides,  an  inch  away  from  their  birth-place,  in  which  position 
they  take  root  and  form  separate  tufts  in  a  short  time."  "  H.  S.'" 
then  adds  that  though  these  young  plants  do  not  make  any  display 
for  a  year  or  two,  }  et  they  are  well  worth  waiting  for,  and  he  again 
strongly  recommends  them  to  the  notice  of  his  readers.  It  is  not 
at  all  a  difficult  plant  to  obtain,  as  it  grows  in  some  localities  plenti- 
fully in  brooklets  and  ditches  by  the  road-side. 

Another  singular  plant  is  the  sun-dew  (Brosera  rotundifolia) . 

Aagust. 
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It  has  little  fleshy  round  heart-shaped  leaves  of  the  most  delicate 
green,  and  hristling  with  scarlet  spines,  each  one  of  which  is  tipped 
with  a  tiny  drop  of  dew.  A  thousand  charming  legends  might  be 
invented  about  these  little  jewels — diamonds — tears— what  you 
please  to  name  them  ;  but  there  is  a  dark  rumour  about  the  plant 
which  says  this  fair  siren  is  a  very  Jezebel,  a  ghoul,  an  arch  deceiver, 
who  lures  poor  unsuspecting  flies  to  their  destruction  with  these 
jewelled  tears.  It  not  only  holds  them  fast,  but  apparently  gobbles 
them  up.  Some  aphides  we  placed  on  a  leaf  disappeared  bodily  ; 
the  spiny  fingers  were  closed,  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  the  hapless 
victims.  A  small  fly  it  held  tight  (we  had  killed  it  first),  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  its  body  was  a  shapeless  mass  in  the  clasp  of  the 
leaf,  the  wings  having  vanished.  Now  the  little  red  spines  are 
opening  again,  perhaps  to  throw  it  off,  as  having  served  its  purpose 
of  nourishing  the  plant.  This  is  certainly  a  most  curious  little 
plant,  and  would  make  an  interesting  study  to  a  close  observer. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  could  tell  how  it  feeds  ?  Is  the  dew- 
drop  some  kind  of  acid  which  dissolves  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
trapped  insect  suited  to  its  nourishment  ?  Or  are  the  spines  so 
many  tubes  which  have  the  power  of  absorbing  all  the  moisture 
from  the  animals  caught  in  their  toils  ?  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
an  exceedingly  fair  plant,  shading  into  the  reds,  greys,  and  greens 
of  the  sphagnum  moss,  with  a  brilliancy  hardly  to  be  equalled. 

But  once  more  to  return  to  our  tale.  For  starting  an  indoor 
marsh  like  the  one  proposed,  a  soup-plate  or  common  milk-pan 
would  make  an  excellent  foundation,  or  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  buy  anything  expressly  for  it,  a  zinc  pan  fitted  with  a 
tap,  to  let  off  any  surplus  water  in  case  of  its  being  found  needful, 
might  be  an  improvement ;  though  hitherto  we  have  never  found 
the  soil  in  the  milk-pan  become  sour  or  unpleasant  in  any  way. 
This  pan  could,  when  planted,  be  dropped  into  a  round  bucket, 
which  would  make  all  neat,  as  far  as  the  outside  is  concerned. 

In  planting  we  now  always  half  fill  the  pans  with  charcoal  in 
lumps  and  dust,  a  little  of  which  we  mix  with  the  soil.  This  latter 
is  carefully  looked  over  for  worms,  etc.,  and  placed  upon  the  char- 
coal, so  as  to  fill  the  pan  to  the  height  desired,  always  allowing  for 
a  slight  rise  of  ground  consequent  upon  planting  little  turfs,  etc. ; 
all  this  is  now  scalded  with  a  kettleful  of  really  boiling  water, 
which  will,  of  course,  settle  all  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  any 
living  creatures  lurking  amongst  the  earth.  But  as  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  eggs  of  some  insects  can  withstand  great  heat, 
we  put  a  bell-glass  over  the  soil  and  place  it  in  the  sun  to  steam,  in 
the  hopes  of  indvicing  any  possible  remaining  eggs  to  hatch.  After 
a  few  hours  this  water  is  all  poured  oft'  and  the  earth  scalded  again, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  doing  away  with  anything  that  might 
otherwise  prove  offensive.  When  the  soil  lias  become  sufiiciently 
cool,  the  plants,  etc.,  can  be  gently  sunk  in  their  places  in  the 
slime  and  the  glass  replaced.  If  the  soil  in  some  parts  of  the  basin 
were  raised,  so  as  to  accommodate  plants  which  like  a  moist  climate, 
though  they  will  not  thrive  if  actually  touching  the  water,  an 
endless  variety  of  plants,  mosses,  and  lichens^  to  say  nothing  of 
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smaller  kinds  of  fungi,  might  be  secured,  forming  tiny  gardens  of 
very  great  beauty  and  interest. 

A  simpler  mode  of  preparing  the  soil  for  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  which  would  probably  be  iound  to  answer  quite  as  well,  is  to 
scald  some  earth  in  a  pan,  which  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  fire  or 
in  the  oven,  and  allowed  to  bake  till  dry.  At  any  rate  it  will  be 
found  a  convenient  plan  for  persons  who  have  no  garden  to  keep  a 
little  supply  of  this  prepared  mould  on  hand,  for  potting  small 
things  or  treasures,  as  all  plants  we  have  tried  seem  to  thrive  well 
in  it. 

A  bog  of  the  kind  described  above  is,  by  the  way,  a  capital 
means  of  propagating  ajugas,  which  are  extremely  pretty,  and  ought 
to  be  seen  in  plenty  in  all  gardens  where  there  are  suitable 
rockeries  for  them.  They  will  in  the  little  bog  make  roots  in  a  few 
days.  Lately  I  struck  some  in  this  way,  and  they  did  remarkably 
well.  They  lost  a  little  of  their  colour  from  the  heat  under  the 
glass,  but  soon  recovered  when  planted  out  of  doors.  Some  young 
tops  of  Mediterranean  heath  put  in  at  the  same  time,  evidently 
enjoyed  the  warm,  moist  air,  and  made  roots  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 


FANCY  PELAEGONIUMS. 

BY    THOMAS    XEUSSLER,    EDMONTON,    N. 

ANCY  PELAEGONIUMS,  when  well  grown,  are  so 
remarkably  attractive,  and  so  valuable  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  conservatory  during  the  month  of  June, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  of  them  beyond  their 
deserts.  We  have  no  high-coloured  varieties  in  the 
section,  but  the  delicately-tinted,  gauzy-like  flowers  present  a  most 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  high  colours  of  the  show  varieties  which, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  in  perfection  at  the  same  time.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  too  great  a  leaning  towards  the  zonal  and 
tricolor  geraniums,  to  the  injury  of  old  favourites,  and  the  fancy 
pelargoniums  have  suffered  amongst  others.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  the  zonals  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
conservatory,  but  they  ought  to  be  kept  back  to  follow  the  fancies 
and  show  sorts,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  allowed  to  usurp  their 
place. 

Any  one  who  may  feel  inclined  to  grow  a  stock  of  the  fancies 
for  the  conservatory  could  not  commence  at  a  more  suitable  time 
than  the  present,  for  plants  raised  from  cuttings  struck  now  will 
bloom  superbly  next  season,  and  small  plants  purchased  within  the 
next  few  weeks  will  make  fair-sized  specimens  by  the  spring  follow- 
ing. Large  specimens^,  trained  to  present  an  even  surface  of  bloom, 
such  as  the  visitors  to  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  are  accustomed  to, 
are  not  required  ;  indeed,  they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  conservatories, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  intermix  them  with  fine  foliage  and  other 
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plants  usually  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  those  structures. 
There  are  about  forty  varieties  in  cultivation,  and,  strange  to  say, 
they  all  possess  considerable  merit.  For  some  reason  or  other  it 
has,  of  late  years,  been  quite  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  new  fancy 
geraniums  brought  forward  at  the  public  exhibitions ;  but  this 
season,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough — who,  by  the  way,  has  raised  all 
the  best  varieties — has  exhibited  seven  or  eight  seedlings,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  certificated  by  the  two  metropolitan  societies. 
Of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further,  because  no  one 
should  commence  with  new  and  comparatively  expensive  kinds 
whilst  there  are  so  many  good  old  sorts  available.  Of  the  latter,  I 
would  recommend,  as  forming  a  very  select  and  distinct  collection,  the 
following,  namely  :  Acme,  a  fine  dark  flower ;  Belle  of  tlie  Season, 
French  white,  with  a  purple  spot  on  each  petal ;  Brightness,  bright 
crimson,  light  centre  and  margin  ;  Ellen  Beck,  rose-carmine,  shaded 
with  lilac ;  Fanny  Gair,  rosy  lake,  white  centre  and  light  margin  ; 
Godfrey  Turner,  dense  crimson ;  Lacli/  Dorothy  Neville,  bluish-tinted 
pink  ;  Mirella,  rosy  lilac ;  Princess  of  TecJc,  white,  with  rose-carmine 
spots,  very  free  and  fine ;  lioi  des  Fantasies,  rose-crimson  ;  Undine, 
rosy  lake  ;  Vivandiere,  rich  crimson.  In  the  above  selection,  all  the 
colours  at  present  found  amongst  the  fancies  are  represented,  and  a 
finer  twelve  could  not  be  found. 

If  a  stock  has  to  be  purchased,  now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Strong 
plants  will  be  furnished  with  two  or  three  shoots  each,  and  as  every 
shoot  will  make  one  or  more  cuttings,  a  stock  can  be  obtained  at 
once.  The  cuttings  strike  freely  iu  a  cold  frame,  provided  the  wood 
has  become  moderately  firm  ;  and  to  insure  this,  the  plants,  whether 
recently  purchased  or  not,  should  be  placed  in  the  open  air  for  a 
period  of  about  three  weeks  or  so,  and  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots, 
before  they  are  pruned.  This  is  necessary,  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  plants  as  the  cuttings,  as  they  break  so  much  better  when  the 
wood  is  well  matured  at  the  time  of  pruning. 

Each  of  the  shoots  will  require  shortening  to  within  an  inch  or 
so  of  the  firm  base,  and  as  they  will  mostly  be  furnished  with  two 
or  three  laterals,  they  may,  for  propagating  purposes,  be  cut  up 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  growing  points,  provided  a  small 
portion  of  firm  wood  is  attached  to  each.  These  can  be  inserted 
round  the  edge  of  five-inch  pots  filled  with  fine  sandy  soil,  and 
having  a  layer  of  dry  sand  on  the  surface.  Place  the  cutting  pots 
in  a  cold  frame,  screen  from  sun  in  bright  weather,  and  maintain 
the  soil  in  a  nice  moderately  moist  condition.  Some  care  is  neces- 
sary in  the  application  of  moisture  ;  for  if  the  cuttings  are  kept  too 
dry,  they  will  shrivel  up,  and  if  too  moist  they  will  soon  decay. 

In  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  they  will  be  nicely  rooted, 
and  preparations  must  be  made  for  potting  them  oS".  As  the  fancies 
do  not  grow  so  vigorously  as  those  belonging  to  the  show  class,  they 
should  be  put  first  of  all  into  small  sixties,  and  as  soon  as  these  are 
nicely  filled  with  roots,  shifted  into  five-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
must  be  allowed  to  bloom  next  year.  The  pots  will  require  draining 
thoroughly,  as  the  plants  are  most  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture 
at  the  roots  during  the  winter  season.     A  comj)ost  moderately  open 
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is  also  requisite,  and  in  practice  nothing  will  be  found  to  suit  them 
better  than  mellow  turfy  loam  three  parts,  leaf-mould  one  part,  and 
silver  sand  half  a  part.  Peat  is  occasionally  recommended,  but  if 
loam  obtained  from  the  surface  of  a  pasture,  and  full  of  fibrous 
matter,  is  employed,  it  is  not  required.  During  the  winter  a  light 
airy  greenhouse  will  be  the  most  preferable ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  must  not  be  exposed  to  very  cold  draughts,  as  they  are  rather 
.tender,  and  to  subject  them  to  unfavourable  influences  is  by  no 
means  desirable,  A  grand  point  is  to  keep  them  near  the  glass. 
Maintain  a  sweet  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  supply  moderately  with 
•water.  They  must  be  kept  quite  safe  from  frost,  and  although  it  is 
not  desirable  to  employ  more  fire-heat  than  is  requisite  to  keep  the 
frost  out  and  the  atmosphere  sweet  and  dry,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  a  temperature  of  45*^  throughout  the  winter  is  most  conducive 
to  a  healthy  growth.  To  state  the  case  briefly,  the  plants  will  do 
exceedingly  well  if  wintered  in  a  light  position  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  not  exposed  to  very  cold  draughts. 

The  spring  management  of  the  plants  consists  in  stopping  and 
training  as  may  appear  requisite,  and  supplying  them  with  water. 
Severe  stopping  is  not  necessary,  for  in  the  ordinary  way  it  will 
suffice  to  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  just  as  the  plants  begin 
to  move  early  in  the  spring ;  and  even  this  will  not  be  required  if 
the  plants  are  moderately  bushy.  Plants  in  a  healthy  condition 
branch  freely  just  as  they  are  coming  into  bloom,  without  any  stop- 
ping whatever.  The  only  training  required  will  be  to  put  neat  stakes 
to  the  principal  shoot,  to  insure  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in 
the  specimens.  Grreen-fly  is  the  only  pest  that  is  likely  to  attack 
the  plants,  but  they  need  occasion  no  trouble,  for  fumigating  with 
tobacco  will  soon  make  short  work  of  them. 


NEW  OENAMENTAL-LEAVED  PLANTS. 

BT   WILLIAM    KEMP. 

IITHIN  the  last  three  or  four  years,  so  many  ornamental- 
leaved  plants  have  been  introduced  into  cultivation, 
that  an  indication  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct 
will  perhaps  be  useful  to  many  readers  of  the  Eloeal 
WoELD.  The  majority  of  the  recent  introductions 
possess  merit  of  a  high  order,  but  the  additions  to  some  of  the 
genera  have  been  so  numerous,  that  for  small  collections  it  is 
needful  to  make  a  selection  from  them.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  for  during  a  very  brief  period 
nearly  twenty  new  forms  of  each  have  been  introduced.  Unfortu- 
nately, by  far  tlie  largest  number  of  recent  introductions  require  a 
stove  temperature  for  their  successful  cultivation. 

Two  or  three  new  Alocasias  have  been  introduced,  but  the  best 
of  these  are :  Alocasia  illustris,  a  handsome  species  in  the  way  of 
A.  Jenningsi,  but  larger  and  better  coloured ;  and  A.  Sedeni,  a  fine 
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hybrid,  intermediate  in  form  between  A.  metaUica  and  A.  Lowi, 
raised  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son's  nursery  at  Clielsea.  AntJmrium 
cri/stallinum  is  a  decided  improvement  on  our  old  friend,  A.  mag- 
nificum  ;  it  lias  the  huge  shield-shaped  leaves  characteristic  of  that 
noble  species,  but  the  principal  veins,  which  stand  out  well  above 
the  surface,  are  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  presenting  a  most  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  deep  velvety  surface  of  the  leaf.  Oiie  Aphelandra 
at  least  deserves  notice  ;  and  the  one  of  most  importance  is  A. 
fascinator,  a  valuable  introduction,  inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the 
handsome  leafage,  it  produces  splendid  spikes  of  bloom  of  the  most 
intense  vermilion.  Aralia  Guilfoylei  and  A.  Veitchi  are  two  useful 
additions.  The  former  is  moderately  strong  in  growth,  and  has 
large  pinnate  leaves  margined  with  white ;  and  the  latter  is  a 
smaller  grower,  with  digitate  leaves,  the  leaflets  very  narrow,  deep 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  purplish  underneath.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  plants  in  existence,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
dinner-table  decoration. 

We  pass  several  subjects  of  minor  importance,  and  come  to  the 
Crotons ;  and  from  these  tlie  following  may  be  selected  with 
advantage:  Groton  Johannis,  an  elegant  form,  with  long,  gracefully- 
arching  narrow  leaves,  richly  variegated  with  yellow.  G.  Youngi  is 
similar  in  character  to  the  preceding,  the  leaves  averaging  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  and  two  feet  in  length,  and  richly 
variegated  and  blotched  with  creamy  yellow  and  rosy  red.  G. 
Wisemanni  is  another  narrow-leaved  form,  diflTering  from  the  first- 
mentioned  in  the  leaves  spreading  horizontally  instead  of  being 
pendulous ;  the  leaves,  under  good  cultivation,  are  freely  marked 
with  rich  yellow,  and  specimens  of  all  sizes  are  wonderfully  effec- 
tive. G.  undidafum  has  upright  leaves,  about  two  inches  in  width 
by  five  inches  in  length,  which,  when  full-grown,  are  beautifully- 
blotched  with  yellow  and.  bright  crimson.  G.  Veitchi  is  totally 
distinct  from  all  others  ;  the  leaves  are,  on  an  average,  twelve  inches 
in  length  and  three  inches  in  width,  and  in  the  young  state  are 
marked  with  creamy  yellow,  which,  with  age,  changes  to  reddish 
purple. 

The  Dracaenas  next  claim  our  attention  ;  and  the  pick  of  these 
are  Draccena  amahilis,  a  robust  kind,  with  large  leaves  variegated 
with  creamy  white  and  rosy  pink ;  very  distinct  and  effective  in 
combination  with  the  dark-leaved  forms.  D.  Chelsoni  is  a  robust 
grower  ;  the  leaves  large,  dark  green,  freely  variegated  with  crimson. 
_D.  Dennisoni,  a  dwarf  form,  with  medium-sized, bronzy  leaves  ;  well 
adapted  for  the  dinner-table.  D.  imperialis,  a  strong-growing  form, 
with  white  variegation,  which,  as  the  leaves  acquire  age,  change  to  rosy 
I'ed.  D.  Fraseri  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  broad  and  rather 
short  leaves,  richly  variegated  with  bright  rosy  lake  on  a  bronzy  ground; 
one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  family.  D.  pulcJierriona,  a  very  beautiful 
and  distinct  form,  witli  rather  narrow,  gracefully-arching  leaves, 
variegated  with  red  and  white ;  well  adapted  for  the  dinner-table.  D. 
Shepherdi  is  remarkable  for  its  broad  spreading  leaves  and  majestic 
habit ;  one  of  the  best  for  large  houses  or  competitive  groups. 
These  comprise  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Dracaenas  that  are 
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worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choicest  collection  of  stove  plants  ;  but  in 
the  foregoing  selection  all  the  various  types  are  represented. 

The  Marantas  may  be  justly  considered  of  lesser  importance 
than  tlie  Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  and  the  additions  of  late  years 
have  not  been  remarkable  for  great  beauty.  Those  who  are  partial 
to  them  may  add  Maranta  hierogh/phica,  M.  3Iackaijana,  and  M. 
tiibispatlia.  These,  however,  are  not  equal  to  M.  rosea  picta,  M. 
Veitchi,  and  other  established  kinds  that  could  be  mentioned. 

One  of  the  best  of  variegated  plants  is  Fandamis  Veitchi.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  and  marked  with  longitudinal  bands  of  pure 
white ;  it  quite  surpasses  the  well-known  P.  javanicus  variecatua. 
Paullhiia  thalidrifoUa  is  really  a  gem,  and  may  be  popularly  desig- 
nated the  "Maidenhair  Tree,"  for  the  leaves  are  similar  to  the 
beautiful  Adiantum  cuneatum.  Indeed,  neat  bui'hy  plants  of  the 
Paullinia  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  beautiful  fern  at  a 
distance.  It  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dinner-table,  and  the  leaves,  as  they  retain  their  freshness  for  a 
considerable  period,  are  most  useful  for  bouquets  and  vases. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list ;  but  I  have  been  careful  to 
include  those  only  which  I  know  from  persoual  observation  to  be 
thoroughly  distinct  from  older  kinds,  and  are  in  every  way  decided 
acquisitions. 


CUT  ELOWEES  FOR  DINNER- TABLE  DECORATIONS. 

BT   A   WOEKING    GAEDENEE. 

[N  the  following  remarks  I  intend  to  deal  with  decora- 
tioDs  of  cut  flowers  for  the  dinner-table,  aud  not  of 
plants  for  the  same  purpose.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  dressing  up  of  those  articles  now 
so  much  in  use  for  the  more  effective  display  of  cut 
flowers  by  gaslight. 

In  the  first  place,  the  epergnes  or  stands  which  have  come  into 
use  for  this  purpose  are  too  stiff"  and  formal,  taking  them  as  a  whole  ; 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  the  original  form  of  Marsh's  stands 
should  be  so  nearly  copied  by  every  exhibitor  of  these  articles,  for 
surely  they  are  open  to  improvement.  That  they  must  be  some- 
what similar  I  do  not  deny,  and  no  doubt  the  objects  which  usually 
surround  them  when  on  a  dinner-table  render  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  to  a  certain  extent  formal.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
a  design  originating  in  the  mind  of  one  individual  should  not  be 
departed  from  and  rendered  more  acceptable,  as  we  gain  more 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a  new  fat^hion.  At  all  events, 
my  impression  is  that  it  should  be  so ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
do  not  think  we  have  made  that  advance  in  the  form  aud  making 
up  of  dinner-table  decorations  that  the  subject  merits.  Leaving 
the  question  of  the  shape  and  form  of  these  articles  to  be  discussed 
by  those  whom  it  more  intimately  concerns,  let  me  proceed  at  once 
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to  the  part  wliicli  more  directly  bears  upon  the  gardener's  view,  viz., 
the  putting  up  of  the  flowers. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  me  say,  that  although  I   shall  be 
candid,  I  hope  the  fair  readers  of  the  PloraI/  World  will  not  think 
me  harsh  or  unkind  when  I  say  that  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  for  this  purpose  is  needed  in  many  instances.     I  do  not  say 
but  what  there  are  very  many  ladies  who  can  make  up  a  display  in 
the  most  tasteful  manner,  but  the  generality  of  them  seem  to  forget 
at  the  moment  of  doing  so  the  position  that  they  will  occupy  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  forget  that  these  forms  and  colours  which  are  pleas- 
ing and  beautiful  by  daylight  are  not  seen  to  the  same  advantage 
even  in  the  most  brilliantly  lighted  room  by  gaslight.     This  is,  of 
course,  an  important  consideration,  for  what  may  appear  to  be  the 
most  effective  arrangement  by  daylight  will   in  all  probability  be 
the  least  satisfactory  with  an  artificial  light.     Take  any  light  yellow 
colour  for  an  instance,  and  under  a  strong  light  at  arm's-length  it 
presents  a  dull  kind  of  white  ;  and  that  is  the  case  with  most  half- 
tints  or  shades  of  colour.     While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  colour,  let 
me  say  that  I  feel  confident  that  if  green  glass  were  used  for  the 
formation  of  the  stands,  of  whatever  form,  the  more  eff'ective  would 
be  the  flowers  placed  in  them.     The  old-fashioned  silver  epergnes 
and  Marsh's  glass  stands  are  in  themselves  too  brilliant,  and  they 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  colours.     What  flowers  require  in 
such  a  position  is  a  quiet,  unpretending  ground-work  to  show  them 
up,  as  with  the  best  possible  taste  in  arrangement  of  colours  they 
can  never  be  so  effective  by  gaslight ;  therefore,  anything  which 
tends  to  detract  from  their  beauty  should  be  avoided.     For  this 
reason  I  say  daylight  exhibitions  of  these  articles   are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  for  final  decisions,  because  very  frequently  the  same 
productions  would  be  valueless  if  shown  under  artificial  light. 

But  taking  the  dinner-table  decorations  as  we  find  them  at 
horticultural  exhibitions,  I  am  bound  to  say  we  often  see  objects  of 
superior  merit  in  a  decorative  point  of  view,  while  others  are  desti- 
tute of  any  claim  to  respect.  But  if  we  are  to  make  no  advance  in 
the  improvement  of  these  useful  decorations  as  regards  form,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  that  some  exhibitors  of  these  articles  have  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colours,  even 
whether  they  are  to  be  shown  by  daylight  or  gaslight.  The  im- 
provement we  require  generally  is  enhancement  of  elegance  with 
less  colour.  Solid  masses  of  colour  are  neither  pleasing  to  the  eye 
nor  adapted  to  the  occasion,  to  say  nothing  of  their  possible  vul- 
garity. With  a  due  regard  to  the  choice  of  colours,  and  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  them  in  such  a  form  as  to  present  a  somewhat 
broken  surface  mingled  with  sprigs  of  green,  the  most  ordinary 
flowers  will  be  attractive ;  but  flowers  bunched  up  as  if  they  were 
to  be  sent  to  market  and  dropped  into  their  respective  receptacles, 
give  but  a  very  poor  idea  of  their  beauty;  whereas  if  the  same 
were  used  with  taste,  and  some  attempt  made  at  gracefulness  in  the 
arrangement,  they  would  make  a  pleasing  feature. 

In  making  up  these  subjects,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
green  has  a  softening  and  harmonizing  tendency,  so  that  if  any 
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particular  colour  is  in  favour,  it  may  be  used  moderately  if  there  ia 
a  corresponding  amount  of  green  used  with  it.  Of  course,  when 
they  are  to  be  inspected  by  daylight  a  greater  number  of  colours 
may  be  used,  and  many  of  the  beautiful-leaved  plants  will  be  seen 
to  advantage ;  but  except  the  most  showy  caladiums,  these  should 
be  avoided  by  gaslight,  and  the  principal  aim  should  be  to  make 
the  whole  arrangement  wear  as  light  and  graceful  au  appearance  as 
possible.  This  is  easily  effected  by  the  free  use  of  the  lycopodiums, 
and  some  of  the  more  pendulous  fronds  of  ferns  ;  and  by  all  means 
avoid  the  crowding  of  the  flowers,  for  I  have  sometimes  seen  these 
articles  so  crowded,  that  the  beauty  of  more  than  half  of  the  flowers 
was  lost,  besides  making  the  whole  thing  look  clumsy. 

As  a  last  word,  let  me  say,  avoid  that  stiff",  formal  character  in 
the  arrangement  of  your  flowers  which  is  now  so  general ;  use 
freely,  but  with  judgment,  sprigs  of  myrtle,  fern,  or  some  other 
small  green-leaved  plant,  so  as  to  break  up  the  surface  into  dis- 
tinctive features  and  colours  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  used  by  gaslight, 
bring  most  of  the  principal  colours  you  intend  to  use  before  the 
candle  the  night  before,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  how  they 
will  look  when  finally  arranged. 


NEWLY-PUECHASED  PLANTS. 

|HY  do  plants  die  soon  after  people  get  them  ?  Obviously, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  because  when  they  get  them 
they  know  not  how  to  treat  them.  Every  case  has  its 
own  features,  and  therefore  to  generalize  is  not  easy. 
But  one  generalization  may  be  hazarded,  and  that  is, 
that  plants  ordered  from  nurseries  usually  have  to  endure  a  colder 
atmosphere  than  they  have  been  used  to.  At  the  nurseries  they 
cut  plants  so  hard,  and  push  them  on  so  fast  in  stove-heat,  that 
some  preparation  is  needed  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  to  be  placed.  Suppose  a  nice  little  lot  of  ferns, 
semi-stove  plants,  such  as  caladiums,  begonias,  cannas,  etc.,  just 
unpacked  from  a  hamper ;  they  are  taken  at  once  to  the  greenhouse, 
and  next  day  they  droop  a  little.  Of  course  they  get  a  dose  of 
water,  and  that  makes  them  droop  more.  Perhaps  they  get  a  little 
more  water,  and  that — IciUs  them  !  How  is  it  ?  The  fact  is,  they 
came  from  a  warm,  moist,  close  atmosphere ;  they  are  now  in  a  cold 
atmosphere,  and  have  more  sun  than  they  can  bear.  The  first 
drooping  is  a  sign  of  distress,  and  water  adds  to  that  distress  by 
giving  them  an  extra  chill ;  and  it  is  a  violation  of  a  golden  precept, 
"  Plants  should  never  have  more  water  than  they  can  appropriate." 
When  new  plants  arrive,  unpack  them  at  once,  and  put  them  in 
some  odd  place  about  the  house,  such  as  a  dark  corner  of  a  spare 
room,  in  a  warm  frame  with  a  mat  over  the  lights,  or  under  the 
stage  of  a  warm  greenhouse.  There  leave  them  till  they  really 
want  water,  then  give  them  a  little,  and  after  two  or  three  days 
take  them  from  the  hybernatory  in  the  afternoon,  and  put  them  on 
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the  stage,  or  take  ofF  the  mat,  or  otherwise  let  them  enjoy  full  day- 
light. Three  days  will  generally  suffice ;  but  if  they  have  had  a 
long  journey,  and  the  weather  is  cold,  give  them  a  week  of  quiet  to 
recover.  The  first  two  days  of  enjoying  full  daylight,  shade  them 
from  the  sun  during  midday  hours,  and  on  no  account  ever  repot 
plants  immediately  after  receiving  them,  unless  you  Jcnow  that  they 
have  been  long  established  in  the  pots,  and  have  been  hardened  by 
exposure  to  the  open  air.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  have  duplicates  of 
all  choice  plants — never  to  trust  to  one  of  each.  Very  few  people 
would  have  the  courage  to  pick  off  the  bloom-buds  from  a  lot  of 
new  pansies  or  pelargoniums  at  five  shillings  each  ;  they  would  let 
the  first  blooms  open  while  the  plants  were  weak,  and  then  say  they 
had  paid  their  money  for  rubbish.  AVhen  the  plants  have  gained 
their  proper  strength,  the  blooms  will  have  their  proper  character, 
and  no  plant  can  produce  blooms  true  to  its  reputation  until  it  has 
stored  up,  by  free  leaf-growth,  a  certain  amount  of  pulp,  and  acquired 
thereby  a  sturdiness  of  character.  S.  H. 


CULTIVATION  OF  EHUBARB. 

jHIS  important  vegetable  is  one  of  the  many  good  things 
that  ordinarily  take  such  good  care  of  themselves  that 
it  really  obtains,  in  many  gardens,  less  attention  than 
it  requires  and  deserves.  In  many  instances,  of  course, 
it  is  a  mere  weed  of  the  garden,  that  may  prosper  or 
perish  for  all  the  owner  cares ;  for  some  good  folks  care  but  little 
for  it  in  any  shape  or  at  any  time,  while  not  far  off,  perhaps,  we 
may  find  those  who  esteem  it  highly,  and  would  be  glad  to  secure 
the  best  sorts  and  grow  them  in  the  best  way  to  secure  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  various  uses  to  which  the  plant  may  be  put.  Our  own 
collection  of  rhubarbs  comprises  twenty  sorts,  and  they  difler  con- 
siderably in  relative  value,  and  especially  in  the  one  important  point 
of  early  growth  ;  for  those  that  grow  earliest  are  the  most  to  be 
desired,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  the  smallest,  most  highly  coloured, 
and  most  delicately  flavoured,  and  are  of  great  service  in  the  house- 
hold in  the  early  spring  days,  when  the  store  of  preserves  is  running 
low,  and  the  largest  of  gooseberries  are  still  too  small  to  make 
insipid  tarts.  But  the  later  and  more  robust  growing  varieties  have 
their  uses,  for,  to  begin  with,  some  people  use  rhubarb  as  a  substi- 
tute for  fruit  in  tarts  all  the  summer  long,  while  for  preserving  and 
wine  making,  the  late  kinds  are  much  to  be  preferred,  for  they  afford 
large  supplies,  while  the  early  and  very  delicately  flavoured  kinds  do 
not. 

Raising  feom  Seed  is  a  very  simple  business,  but  it  will  never 
pay  the  amateur  unless  he  has  some  special  object  in  view,  such  as 
the  improvement  of  the  varieties  in  flavour,  earliness,  productiveness, 
or  some  other  desirable  quality.  In  the  month  of  July  the  seed  may 
be  obtained  in  plenty  where  the  plants  have  been  allowed  to  flower, 
and  it  should  be  gathered  as  early  as  possible,  to  insure  ripeness, 
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for  if  it  is  scattered  about  amongst  the  plants  many  seedlings  will 
come  up  and  injure  the  plantation.  Cat  off  the  whole  of  the  seed- 
bearing  stems  close  down  to  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  lay  them  on 
cloths  in  a  sunny  greenhouse  or  wherever  else  they  may  be  ripened 
in  the  full  sun  without  risk  of  being  blown  away  by  the  wind.  As 
soon  as  it  falls  freely  from  the  stalks  it  must  be  sown  in  drills  two 
feet  apart  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  ground  must  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds,  and  in  spring  the  rliubarb  plants  will  appear  in 
plenty,  varying  greatly  in  size  and  shape  of  leaf. 

If  you  have  practised  cross  breeding  with  a  view  to  obtain  plants 
of  a  particular  style  and  quality,  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  whole 
remain  until  they  become  crowded  in  the  rows,  and  then  carefully 
transplant  them  in  showery  weather  into  rows  three  feet  apart, 
putting  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  soil  should  be 
rich,  deep,  and  moist,  but  not  cold,  and  a  sheltered  spot  should  be 
selected  to  give  the  most  precious  of  the  seedlings  a  fair  chance  for 
an  early  start  in  spring. 

If  the  object  of  seed  sowing  is  simply  to  obtain  stock  for  market, 
or  to  fill  a  plantation,  thin  the  seed  bed  to  six  inches  asunder,  taking 
care  to  remove  the  weakest  plants,  and  especially  those  that  appear 
to  differ  from  the  type  required.  In  the  spring  look  over  the 
plantation  two  or  three  times,  and  carefully  lift  every  plant  that 
pushes  early  and  promises  to  be  suitable  for  forcing.  Piaut  these  on 
rich,  deep  soil,  with  plenty  of  manure,  putting  them  at  least  two  feet 
apart  in  rows  a  yard  asunder.  Let  them  grow  for  a  year,  and  then 
force  them.  Those  that  remain  should  be  cai'efully  rogued  to  remove 
unpromising  plants  and  give  more  room  to  the  best. 

A  Permanent  Plantation  of  Named  Sorts  will  be  more 
useful  in  a  snaall  garden  than  seedlings,  because  a  few  plants  of  the 
very  finest  quality  can  be  secured  for  a  trifle,  and  may  be  multiplied 
to  any  extent  required  by  the  simple  process  of  cutting  up  the 
roots.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  rhubarb  culture  is  a  deep,  rich, 
moist  loam,  but  the  plant  will  thrive  more  or  less,  and  at  least  use- 
fully, on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  good  living  and  plenty  of 
moisture  it  will  always  appreciate.  Our  collection  of  twenty  sorts 
forms  a  row  of  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  on  a  border  of  deep, 
damp  loam,  the  stools  being  four  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  a  trifle 
too  close  even  at  that,  for  the  growth  is  tremendous.  The  border  is 
well  sheltered,  and  we  secure  usually  a  very  early  growth,  so  that 
really  we  do  not  need  to  force  rhubarb.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  die 
down  in  the  autumn  we  take  cuttings  of  such  as  we  require  stock  of. 
This  is  accomplished  easily  by  cutting  down  by  the  side  of  the  stools 
wiUi  the  spade,  aud  then  carefully  slicing  off  pieces  of  the  root  with 
incipient  crowns.  If  the  variety  operated  on  is  one  of  the  scarce 
and  valuable  kinds,  we  pot  the  pieces  and  put  them  in  a  cold  pit  and 
plant  them  out  when  growing  freely  in  spring.  If  they  are  sorts 
easily  obtained,  and  too  cheap  to  justify  the  trouble  of  potting,  we 
plant  them  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  have  rhubarb  plants  established  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  in  all  ordinary  cases  autumn  planting  is  always  to  be  preferred. 
Any  a'xount  of  manure  may  be  used  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
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rhubarb,  and  yet  in  a  deep,  damp,  strong  soil,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  use  manure  at  all ;  certainly,  on  our  oak  and  wheat  growing  clay 
we  can  do  wonders  with  rhubarb  without  help  of  manure. 

FoKCi>'a. — The  simplest  and,  generally  speaking,  most  useful 
mode  of  forcing  is  to  proceed  as  follows  : — When  a  frost  has  occurred 
3U  October  (and  not  before),  clean  up  the  plantation,  and  put  a 
barrowful  of  half-rotten  stable  or  stye  manure  over  every  plant, 
taking  care  not  to  cover  the  crown  more  than  three  inches  at  the  very 
utmost.  On  this  point  mistakes  are  often  made,  and  the  tender 
early  stalks  are  unable  to  push  through  the  hard  cake  of  stuff  above 
them  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  wanted  and  valued.  The  two 
or  three  inches  of  manure  should  be  spread  around  the  stool  to 
insure  some  benefit  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  crown  does  not  want  it ;  for  the  crown,  indeed,  we  have 
next  to  provide.  At  the  turn  of  the  year,  put  on  the  crown  of  every 
plant  that  should  give  an  early  supply  about  a  barrow-lond  of  light 
dry  litter.  If  you  employ  half-rotten  manure,  it  may  answer  per- 
fectly, but  the  comparatively  weak  and  very  early  growing  varieties 
cannot  always  push  through  stuff  that  has  dried  in  flinty  flakes,  and 
it  will  be  found  in  practice  that  our  plan  of  operations  is  preferable 
to  that  commonly  in  use,  because  it  insures  a  plentiful  supply  of 
early  sticks  that  can  be  easily  drawn,  whereas  stable  manure  put  on 
after  the  turn  of  the  year  will  prevent  many  of  the  sticks  rising,  and 
reall}'  should  be  used  only  for  the  assistance  of  the  more  robust  and 
later  varieties.  Very  well,  remembering  that  complete  success 
depends  ofttimes  on  the  observance  of  trifles,  the  next  business  is  to 
find  a  lot  of  old  boxes,  drain  pipes,  any  kind  of  cover  that  can  be 
put  over  the  other  to  keep  in  the  warmth  and  exclude  the  cold. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  prolix,  we  shall  invite  attention  to  a  few 
facts  of  a  representative  kind.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1861,  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  at  Chiawick  was  36^'', 
and  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  air  the  same  day  was  19*^.  On 
the  11th  of  January,  1862,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  a  depth 
of  two  feet  was  43°,  and  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  air  on  the 
same  day  was  30°.  On  the  11th  of  January,  18G3,  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  was  431'^,  and  the  minimum  tem- 
perature of  the  air  on  the  same  day  was  2S'^.  On  the  11th  of 
January,  1864,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  two  feet 
was  40^'-',  and  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  same  day 
was  29*^.  On  the  11th  of  January,  186-5,  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  was  44*^,  and  the  minimum  temperature 
of  the  air  on  the  same  day  was  40^.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1866, 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  was  48°,  and  the 
minimum  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  same  day  was  17'^.  On  the 
11th  of  January,  1807,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  a  depth  of 
two  feet  was  42",  and  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  air  on  the 
same  day  was  16*:*.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1868,  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  was  398,  and  the  minimum  tem- 
perature of  the  air  on  the  same  day  was  29"^.  If  we  go  on  for  ever 
the  tame  kind  of  story  will  be  told,  and  the  facts  cited  will  suffice 
to  indicate   that  wlien    early  growth  of  outdoor  plants  is  desired. 
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we  must  shut  tbem  up  from  the  variable  atmosphere,  and  conserve 
for  their  use  as  much  as  possible  the  natural  heat  of  the  earth.  la 
the  course  of  the  eight  years  to  which  the  foregoing  particulars 
refer,  the  mean  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at 
two  feet  depth  and  the  minimuui  of  the  air  above  tlie  same  spot  on 
the  11th  of  January  was  10°,  the  mean  of  the  ground  heat  bein<' 
41^°,  and  the  mean  of  the  minimum  of  air  heat  25P.  The  value  of 
any  kind  of  cover  that  prevents  escape  of  earth  heat  without  oppress- 
ing the  plants  must,  on  the  face  of  the  facts,  be  obvious. 

It  pays  well  to  ibrce  rhubarb  in  sheds  and  outhouses  where  the 
demand  is  considerable,  and  there  are  plants  at  command  for  the 
purpose.  The  roughest  machinery  and  materials  will  suffice,  and 
the  roots  may  be  packed  in  any  rough  stuff  that  will  hold  moisture, 
and  as  for  temperature,  it  should  never  rise  higher  than  60°  if 
supplies  are  wanted  quickly,  and  a  better  sample  may  be  grown  at 
an  average  of  ten  degrees  less.  If  grown  in  the  dark  it  will  be  more 
delicately  flavoured  than  if  exposed  to  light,  while  the  colour  will  be 
scarcely  less  bright.  In  systematic  forcing  for  the  market,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  plant  in  a  well-made  bed  a  lot  of  the  best  early  sorts, 
13utting  the  plants  a  yard  apart,  and  cover  with  chimney-pots  or 
large  drain  pipes,  and  surround  these  with  hot  dung,  with  a  slate  or 
some  other  rough  cover  on  the  top.  Rough  cradles  made  in  the 
fashion  of  crates  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  having 
been  turned  over  to  cover  the  stools,  must  be  buried  in  hot  dun"', 
with  rather  loose  and  light  litter  on  the  top.  The  plant  is  so 
manageable  and  so  profitable  that  whoever  desires  a  supply  of 
delicate  rhubarb  from  Christmas  to  May  will,  after  having  read  this 
chapter,  find  it  quite  easy  to  devise  the  means  for  the  realization  of 
the  wish. 

The  rhubarb  supplied  to  the  London  markets  is  in  great  part 
forced  in  tan.  The  first  lot  of  roots  are  lifted  in  October,  and  are 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  about  ten  days,  and  they  are  then  packed 
in  tan  in  a  brick  pit  and  very  slowly  forced.  In  the  course  of 
December  they  yield  a  nice  supply  of  most  elegant  shoots.  The 
second  lot  is  lifted  a  fortnight  after  the  first,  and  is  also  exposed  to 
the  weather  for  a  short  time,  and  is  tlien  packed  in  tan  to  give  a 
succession.  When  the  siipplies  from  these  roots  are  exhausted,  the 
covered  stools  in  the  open  ground  will  begin  to  be  productive,  and 
there  will  be  no  need  for  lifting  any  more  roots.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
destroy  the  roots  that  have  been  forced,  but  they  must  have  one 
year's  culture  in  rich  soil  to  restore  their  vigour. 

Finally,  to  maintain  the  health  and  strength  of  the  plant,  be 
careful  not  to  remove  the  stalks  extravagantly,  for  if  you  pull,  pull, 
pull,  with  immoderate  eagerness,  the  plant  will  be  seriously  injured, 
and  will  be  very  likely  to  die  outright.  A  short  anecdote  will  illus- 
trate this  point.  An  amateur  who  had  a  fine  plantation  of  rhubarb 
gave  permission  to  a  friend  to  take  as  much  as  he  liked  while  the 
owner  was  away  for  a  summer  jaunt.  The  friend  was  suddenly 
fired  with  an  ambition  to  make  some  wonderful  rhubarb  wine,  and 
for  several  weeks  in  the  height  of  the  season,  he  pulled  every  stalk 
he  could  get,  so  that  when  the  growing  season  was  over,  the  stools 
Aujrust. 
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were  stripped  bare.  The  next  spring  showed  the  result  of  the 
greedy  procedure,  for  two-thirds  of  the  stools  had  died,  and  the 
remainder  quite  failed  in  respect  of  giving  an  early  supply,  but 
recovered  by  being  left  untouched  the  whole  season. 

Selection  of  Varieties. — The  sorts  best  adapted  for  early 
supplies  in  a  small  garden  are  Maclean's  Red  Currant,  Johnston's 
St,  Martin's,  and  Royal  Albert ;  for  summer  supply,  Victoria  and 
Baldrifs  Defiance.  The  noblest  of  the  rhubarbs  for  ornamental 
purposes  is  Staffs  Monarch,  which  is  so  grand  in  its  proportions  as 
to  be  fit  for  a  place  on  the  lawn.     It  has  the  flavour  of  an  apple. 

S.  H. 


CLERODEjS^DEON  BALEOUEI. 

BY   J.    F.    Mc'eLEOT, 
Head  Gardener  at  3Ioray  Lodge,  Campden  Hill. 

TEW  years  since,  when  the  late  Mr.  Cole,  of  Man- 
cliester,  formerly  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing 
Park,  used  to  contend  so  eagerly  for  the  foremost 
position  at  our  principal  liorticultural  exhibitions,  with 
collections  of  gigantic  but  skilfully-grown  stove  and 
irreenhouse  plants,  noble  specimens  of  Glerodendron  fallax  and  C. 
Koempferi  commonly  formed  conspicuous  objects  not  only  in  these 
but  in  other  cultivator's  collections;  their  many  rosy  and  scarlet 
flowers  and  fine  foliage  produced  a  very  splendid  but  dazzling  eifect, 
ii3  viewed  by  the  spectator.  In  addition  to  these  was  a  white 
variety,  which  I  have  cultivated  and  exhibited  with  some  degree  of 
success,  viz.,  C  fragans  plena.  Its  flowers  difi'use  a  very  delicious 
t-cent,  and  it  is  in  every  respect  a  desirable  subject.  They  are  not 
difficult  to  manage  where  plunging  materials  that  afibrd  a  brisk 
bottom-heat  are  obtainable,  and  with  this  there  must  be  plenty  of 
ypace,  if  it  is  desirable  that  large  specimens  should  be  obtained. 

Of  the  climbing  forms  of  this  genus,  many  excellent  species  and 
varieties  have  been  introduced  of  late,  and  G.  Balfouri  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best.  The  first  time  I  saw  it  was  a  specimen  nicely 
flowered  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Parker,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
Tooting.  I  was  very  much  delighted  at  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
at  that  period,  not  supposing  then,  as  I  have  afterwards  experienced, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow  and  flower.  Since  then  I  have 
witnessed  at  our  horticultural  exhibitions  specimens  well  grown  and 
superbly  flowered  of  this  species.  Its  striking  colour,  a  bright  red 
centre  with  white  ground,  is  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by,  and  secure  the  lasting  admiration  of  the  connoisseur. 
The  majority  of  the  plants  exhibited  have  been  trained  round 
balloon-shaped  trellises.  As  regards  appearance,  this  is  a  more 
perfect  style  than  a  flat  surface,  the  object  being  to  adapt  it  to 
the  system  of  training  which  is  at  present  most  in  favour  with 
exhibitors. 
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A  word  as  to  its  cultivation.  We  will  presume  that  you  have 
now  a  young  plant ;  if  so,  grow  it  on  as  fast  as  you  can  for  some 
months  to  come,  training  the  shoots  as  they  grow.  In  the  autumn, 
when  you  consider  that  it  has  completed  its  season  of  growth, 
gradually  lessen  the  supply  of  water,  and  have  an  eye  to  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  shoots  of  the  season.  I  would  say,  treat 
it  somewhat  as  you  would  a  vine  when  you  are  anxious  to  obtain  a 
crop  of  fruit  the  following  season.  Exactly  so  with  the  pruning  of 
it ;  the  side  or  lateral  shoots  can  be  shortened  to  one  or  two  eyes, 
according  to  their  respective  strength.  The  blooming  season  can 
be  retarded  or  otherwise,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  higher  or  lower 
temperature,  not  forgetting  that  its  proper  element  is  the  stove. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  a  plant  treated  as  recommended 
above  ;  its  shoots  are  trained  over  a  flat  surface  about  a  yard  in 
height,  and  the  same  in  width,  and  I  may  say  three-fourths  of  it  is 
covered  with  its  beautiful  clusters  of  flowers.  Its  eflect  is  truly 
glorious ;  but  the  continuous  succession  and  lengthened  duration  of 
the  flowers,  not  forgetting  its  beauty,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  additions  to  tiie  list  of  flowering  plants  for  the  stove.  It 
likes  plenty  of  pot-room,  and  a  soil  consisting  principally  of  peat 
and  silver  sand. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ENDIVE. 

BY   W.    GARDINER. 

it  is  difiicult  to  prepare  a  first  class  salad  during  the 
winter  and  spring  season  without  nicely  blanched  endive, 
and  as  it  is  not  usually  grown  so  well  as  it  should  be,  I 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  ofter  a  few  remarks  on  its 
cultivation.  For  summer  and  early  autumn  supplies, 
sowings  must  be  made  at  intervals  during  May,  June,  and  July,  but 
for  the  main  winter  crops  a  sowing  must  be  made  in  the  first  week 
in  August.  As  regards  sowing  the  seed,  it  must  be  said  that  the  best 
results  are  insured  by  sowing  thinly  in  tolerably  rich  soil ;  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  mark  out  a  bed  where  the  soil  is  tolerably  rich, 
make  the  surface  smooth  with  the  rake,  and  then  sow  the  seed 
thinly.  This  enables  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  seed-bed  long 
enough  for  them  to  become  strong  before  they  are  transplanted. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  thick  the  plants  must  of  necessity  be  either 
thinned  out,  and  transplanted  when  they  are  young  and  tender  and 
ill  able  to  bear  the  removal.  If  they  remain  crowded  in  the  seed- 
bed they  run  up  and  soon  become  worthless.  The  bed  will  I'equire 
watering,  if  we  have  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  to  assist  the  seed 
to  germinate  quickly,  and  thus  avoid  any  waste  of  time. 

A  deep  holding  loam  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  for  growing  first- 
rate  endive,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  have  it  too  rich  with 
manure.  I  should  prefer  ground  from  which  an  early  crop  of  potatoes 
had  been  taken,  and  which  was  deeply  stirred  and  liberally  manured 

August. 
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in  the  spring  before  they  were  planted.     In  dealing  with  ground  of 
this  description,  at  this  moment,  I  should  cover  it  with  at  least  six 
inches  of  good  fat  manure,  and  dig  it  in  rather  deeply,  incorporating 
the  soil  and  manure  well  together.     This  is  the  best  way  to  secure 
large  crisp  hearts  which  alone  are  fit  for  the  salad  bowl.     When 
the  plants  are  strong  enough  for  transplanting,  and  the  quarter  or 
border  ready  for  their  reception,  commence  by  drawing  out  driUs 
about  four  inches  deep,  run  the  foot  along  them  to  make  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  firm,  and  then  pour  a  few  cans  of  water  in  each,  unless 
the  weather  is  showery,  and  then  the  water  will  not  be  necessary 
until  after  the  planting  is  finished,  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots. 
The  curled  kinds  should  be  planted  about  a  foot  apart  each  way,  and 
the  broad-leaved  Batavians  will  require  fifteen  inches,  if  the  soil  is 
in  good  heart.     To  grow  them  to  a  fair  size,  a  little  assistance  in 
the  shape  of  a  few  good  waterings  will  be  beneficial  until  they  are 
nicely  established.     The  next  point  to  be   thought   about   is   the 
blanching  ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  try  the  various  methods 
which  have  been  recommended  from  time  to  time,  I  cannot  find  any- 
thing better  than  tying  them  up  with  a  piece  of  matting.     As  they 
are  planted  deeply,  the  soil  can  be  filled  in  round  them,  and  a  little 
soil  also  drawn  up  round  the  strong-growing  Batavians.     When  this 
is  done,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  tie  them  so  early.     They  grow  close 
together  and  have  tolerable  hearts,  and  a  piece  of  matting  round  the 
top  finishes  the  blanching.     If  the  earthing-up  is  not  adopted,  many 
of  the  leaves  will,  in  tying  them  up,  be  snapped  entirely  off",  or  bruised 
so  much  as  to  be  of  very  little  service  afterwards.     All  that  are 
blanched  a  little  must  have  protection  of  some  kind  from  sharp  frosts, 
or  the  tips  of  the  leaves  will  rot,  and  spoil  one  half  of  the  endive, 
I  generally  take  them  up  directly  there  is  any  danger  from  frost,  and 
place  them  close  together  in  some  of  the  fruit  houses  that  are  thrown 
open,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  if  I  have  room  to  spare.     I  have  before  now 
made  a  temporary  frame  with  a  few  boards,  and  covered  it  with  old 
doors  or  mats,  and  have  found  it  to  answer  very  well.     Those  which 
are  tied  up  about  the  beginning  of  November,  will  not  take  much 
harm  if  they  have  a  flower-pot  turned  over  them  of  an  evening  when 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  frost.     Several  hundred  can  be  covered 
or  uncovered  in  a  very  few  minutes.     These,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  also  require  taking  up  to  be  put  under  cover  directly  they  have 
a  nice  heart,  as  the  blanched  portions  are  injured  sooner  than  the 
green  leaves.     Tliis  batch  will  last  nicely   through  January   and 
February. 

For  late  spring  use,  a  sowing  should  be  m.ade  towards  the  end 
of  August,  on  a  bank  two  or  three  feet  high,  facing  south.  Plants 
pricked  out,  and  the  plants  put  out  on  a  border  of  this  description, 
will  turn  in  well  in  the  spring,  though  rather  small.  The  market 
gardeners  plant  their  endive  for  the  spring  along  the  banks  of  the 
hedges  which  form  the  boundary  to  their  fields.  Damp  is  such  a 
great  enemy  to  this  vegetable  that,  unless  planted  on  sloping  banks 
of  this  description,  the  greater  part  of  them  would  be  destroyed 
through  the  winter  unless  protected  in  frames,  and  then  the  trans- 
planting would  most  probably  cause  them  to  run  before  fit  for  using. 
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As  regards  tlie  selection  of  sorts,  the  Broad-leaved  and  liound- 
leai-ed  Batavian  are  first-rate  for  cuttinc:  frora  October  to  ]MiU"cc, 
and  when  grown  well  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  salad-bowl  from 
a  lettuce.  Some  stocks  of  this  have  narrower  lea\'es  than  the  otherss 
and  have  a  strong  and  bitter  flavour.  The  Green  Curled  is  be^  u  for 
sowing  for  the  winter  wheie  the  Batavians  are  considered  coarse, 
and  should  be  sown  for  planting  on  the  banks  for  spring  use.  For 
the  autumn  the  White  Curled  is  most  valuable,  as  it  is  of  quick  g;  ;)\vth, 
and  blanches  readily  and  is  very  delicate,  but  the  damp  and  frost  ioon 
affect  it.  "Where  a  constant  supply  has  to  be  kept  up,  nothing  can 
equal  the  Batavian  varieties,  for  they  can  always  be  depended  upon. 


ORCHIDS  EOR  AMATEUES. 

BY    GEORGE    GOEDON. 

JOW  that  the  cultivation  of  orchidaceous  plants  is  extending 
in  the  gardens  of  amateurs  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  a  list  of  the  most  suitable  kinds  for 
forming  a  thoroughly  representative  collection  would  be 
useful  to  many  readers  of  the  Floeal  Woeld.  I  have 
accordingly  prepared  a  list  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
species,  and  have  made  such  comments  on  each  as  are  likely  to  add 
to  the  value  of  the  list.  As  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to 
enumerate  those  only  which  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
distinctness,  the  list  should,  in  purchasing,  be  followed  as  closely  as 
possible.  Some  of  the  species  in  the  more  important  genera  are 
very  similar,  and  not  required  in  the  same  collection,  excepting  when 
very  large,  like  that  of  Mr.  Day's,  at  Tottenham.  Again,  some  of 
the  varieties  of  particular  species  are  much  better  than  others,  and 
in  buving  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  them,  the  risk  is  incurred 
of  purchasing  inferior  varieties.  It  should  also  be  understood  that 
the  price  which  orchids  command  is  regulated  more  by  their  variety 
than  by  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  so  that  the  prices  in  the  trade 
catalogues  do  not  always  afford  an  index  of  the  value  of  the 
respective  species  and  varieties  as  decorative  plants. 

It  will  be  needful  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  to  grow  all  that 
will  be  enumerated,  three  houses,  or  one  house  divided  into  three 
compartments,  must  be  provided.  For  a  small  collection,  one  house 
divided,  as  here  advised,  will  be  the  most  preferable.  It  will  admit. 
of  the  plants  being  inspected  and  attended  to  more  readily  than 
would  be  the  case  were  they  in  detached  structures,  and  it  will  also 
admit  of  the  heating  arrangements  being  carried  out  in  a  more 
economical  manner.  Having  divided  the  house,  w^e  will  designate 
the  first  division,  which  should  be  nearest  the  boiler,  the  stove,  in 
which  the  temperature  should  be  kept  during  the  winter  season  at 
65''  by  fire-heat,  allowing  a  rise  of  5^  by  sun-heat,  and  from  75°  to 
85°  during  the  summer,  the  lowest  number  to  represent  the  com- 
mencement and  end  of  that  period,  and  the  highest  the   middle. 

Aufjust. 
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The  second  we  will  name  the  intermediate  house,  the  temperature  to 
be  55"  in  the  winter,  and  from  70°  to  80°  through  the  summer.  The 
last  we  will  term  the  cool  house,  and  iu  this  the  temperature  must  be 
from  45°  to  50*^  through  the  winter,  and  from  60°  to  65°  in  the 
summer. 

The  whole  of  the  species  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots  when  they  are  growing,  combined  with  a  moist  atmosphere. 
But  in  the  Avinter,  when  they  are  at  rest,  the  atmosphere  must  be 
much  drier,  and  they  should  only  have  enougb  to  keep  them  in 
health.  Those  with  large  fleshy  bulbs  will  only  require  sufficient  to 
keep  them  from  shrivelling,  but  those  with  no  bulbs,  the  Aerides 
and  Vandas,  for  example,  will  require  rather  more  moisture,  even 
when  at  rest.  The  epiphytes  will  mostly  thrive  in  fibrous  peat  or 
sphagnum  moss,  in  pots  or  baskets.  A  few  grow  best  on  blocks 
suspended  from  the  roof,  and  the  terrestrial  kinds  grow  well  in 
fibrous  loam,  chopped  up  roughly,  and  mixed  with  about  one-fourtli 
its  proportion  of  horse-droppings.  They  must  have  as  much  light 
and  air  admitted  to  them  as  is  consistent  with  their  safety.  The 
latter  must  be  carefully  managed  to  prevent  the  plants  receiving  a 
check  from  its  blowing  directly  upon  them,  more  especially  when  the 
sun  is  rather  bright  and  the  air  keen^ — such  weather  as  we  have  in 
March,  for  instance.  Ventilators  should  be  fixed  in  the  side  walls 
opposite  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  then  the  air  becomes  warmed 
before  it  reaches  the  plants ;  and  others  in  the  roof,  to  allow  the 
escape  of  the  heated  air.  Air-giving  must  be  regulated  by  the  state 
of  the  weather  ;  double  the  amount  being  admitted  when  the  air  is 
warm  and  soft  than  when  it  is  cold  and  keen.  During  the  winter 
months  sufficient  air  will  find  its  way  through  the  laps  of  the  glass 
without  opening  the  ventilators.  The  plants  require  full  exposure 
to  the  light  at  all  times,  excepting  in  bright  sunny  weather,  from 
March  to  September,  and  then  they  must  be  protected  from  sunshine 
by  means  of  tiffany  tacked  over  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  by  movable 
blinds  of  the  same.  When  the  plants  are  in  flower  through  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year,  they  should  be  removed  to  a  lower 
temperature,  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  much  drier  than  that  in 
which  they  were  growing,  to  preserve  the  flowers  in  full  beauty  as 
long  as  possible.  In  the  winter  it  is  not  safe  to  remove  them  from, 
the  orchid-house  when  they  are  in  bloom,  neither  is  it  of  any  con- 
sequence ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  that  period  the  temperature 
is  lower,  and  the  atmosphere  drier,  than  it  is  through  the  summer. 
Atmospheric  moisture  must  be  maintained  by  throwing  water  on 
the  floors. 

Aerides  require  stove  treatment,  and  should  be  potted  in 
sphagnum  moss,  mixed  with  plenty  of  crocks  broken  rather  small, 
and  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal,  with  plenty  of  moisture  when  growing, 
and  never  quite  dry.  The  best  are — A.  Feildingi,  A.  Larpenfcs, 
A.  Lohhi,  and  A.  odoratum  majus,  all  of  which  have  blush  and  rose- 
coloured  flowers. 

Akguloa. — A.  EucJceri  and  A.  Cloicesi  are  the  two  best.  They 
have  large  bulbs,  with  flag-shaped  foliage  and  yellow  flowers.  They 
should  be  grown  in  a  cool  house,  potted  in  peat. 
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Beassias. — B.  verrucosa  major  is  easy  to  grow,  and  a  free 
bloomer.  Tlie  flowers  are  greenish  white,  and  produced  ou  long 
spikes  in  April,  May,  and  June.  It  will  grow  well  in  peat,  and  in 
an  intermediate  house. 

BuELiNGTONiAS  succeed  admirably  in  baskets  filled  with  sphag- 
num, or  upon  blocks  with  a  little  moss  secured  to  them  for  the  roots 
to  run  in,  and  suspended  from  the  roof.  They  have  a  pretty 
appearance.  B.  fragrans  is  one  of  the  best ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
with  faint  shade  of  rose,  and  cleliciously  fragrant. 

Calanthes  grow  well  in  the  intermediate  house  when  potted 
in  the  soil  recommended  for  the  terrestrials.  I  shall  name  three,  and 
they  are  C.  veratrifolia,  G.  VeitcJii,  and  C.  vestita. 

Cattleyas.  —  In  this  genus  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
orchids  in  cultivation.  They  thrive  in  an  intermediate  house,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  that  will  do  well  enough  in  the  cool 
house,  and  should  be  grown  in  peat,  with  plenty  of  drainage.  First 
we  have  C.  citrina,  which  should  be  grown  on  a  block  with  the 
leaves  downward ;  the  flowers  are  bright  yellow.  (7.  c)-/s;x«.  should 
be  in  every  collection  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  with  crimson  lip.  C. 
Doioiana  is  one  of  the  grandest  Cattleyas  we  have  ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  bufli"  or  nankeen  coloured,  with  fine  large  dark_  purple  lip, 
striped  with  bright  orange.  C.  labiata  flowers  late  in  autumn  ; 
sepals  and  petals  bright  rose,  with  crimson  lip.  G.  Mossice  is  espe- 
cially useful,  for  it  blooms  abundantly,  and  the  flowers  are  wonder- 
fully attractive.  G.  Trianice  is  first-rate  for  winter  flowering,  and 
the  varieties  vary  much  in  colour.  G.  Skinneri  is  a  fine,  strong- 
growing  and  free-flowering  species,  with  deep  rosy  purple  flowers. 

Ca:L0CrTNE.— C.  cristata  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  very  best 
winter  flowering  orchids  we  have.  It  is  dwarf-growing,  with  dark  green 
foliage,  and  drooping  racemes  of  the  loveliest  flowers  imaginable. 
They  are  pure  white,  with  rich  golden  yellow  blotch  on  lip.  I  have 
grown  plants  of  it  nearly  a  yard  across,  loaded  with  flowers.  It 
does  best  in  sphagnum  and  peat,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and  an 
abundance  of  water  when  growing,  and  the  bulbs  not  allowed  to 
shrivel  when  at  rest.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  warm  end  of  the 
intermediate  house  when  making  its  growth,  and  afterwards  it  will 
do  very  well  in  the  cool  house. 

Ctpeipediums.  —  The  species  which  will  be  enumerated  will 
succeed  most  satisfactorily  in  the  stove,  although  they  may  be  grown 
in  the  intermediate  house.  They  may  be  grown  in  either  peat  or 
moss,  separately  or  mixed  together  in  equal  quantities.  ^  G.  oar- 
hatiim  superhum  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  hariatum,  with  beau- 
tifully-marked foliage  and  dark  bronzy  purple  flowers.  G.  caudatum, 
one  of  the  most  singular  orchidaceous  plants  in  cultivation  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are°^ellow  marked  with  brown  ;  bright  brown  bp. 
The  tail-like  petals  attain  a  length  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet,  producing  a  novel  effect.  G.  insiqnn  is  a  good  old  kind,  when 
grown  well,  blooming  freely  through  the  winter.  C.  villosum  is  one 
of  the  best,  with  handsome  foliage  and  beautifully-shaped  flowers, 
remaining  in  good  condition  from  six  weeks  to  a  couple  of  months. 
The  flowers  are  brownish  orange,  mixed  with  purple  and  green. 

August.) 
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Dendeobiums. — These  succeed  admirably  in  thoroughly  fibrous 
peat,  or  in  sphagnum  moss,  with  plenty  of  moisture  when  growing 
freely,  and  a  good  season  of  rest.     They  should   be  grown  in  the 
stove,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  when   they  are  making 
their  new  growth,  and  then  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  and  exposed 
to   plenty  of  light,  to  thoroughly  mature  it  before  winter.     They 
require  very  little  water  when   at   rest ;    and  after  the   season's 
growth  is  finished,  the  upright-growing  kinds  should   be   tied   out 
with  neat-looking  sticks.     I  shall  make  a  liberal  selection  from  this 
genus,   for  it  can  be  done  without  including  any  inferior  kinds. 
D.  clirysanthemum,  a  pendulous  grower,  suitable  for  baskets  ;  flowers 
bright  yellow,  with  maroon   spot   on  lip  ;  D.  cJrrysotoxum,  a  dwarf 
upright    grower,   produces   its   beautiful   spikes    of  yellow   flowers 
about   February.     D.  DalJtonsiamwi  is  a  grand  species  when  done 
well ;  flowers  large,  very  light  yellow,  marked  with  maroon-crimson 
spots.     D.  densifioriim,  beautiful  habit  and  free-flowering,  producing 
fine  spikes,   rich  golden  yellow  flowers,   in  April  and    May.     D. 
Bevonianum  is  a  pendulous-habited  plant,  good  lor  baskets  ;   flowers 
freely  in  May.     D.  Farmej-i,   another  compact-growing-  plant,    in 
the  way  of  densiflorum ;  sepals  and  petals  pink,  Avith  yellow  lip  and 
fine  large  spikes.     D.  formosimi  girjanieum,  flowers  large,  sepals  and 
petals  white,  with  rich  yellow  blotch  on  the  lip.     D.  macrojjhi/llum, 
a  fine  pendulous  grower,  with  large  rosy  pink  flowers.     D.  inoni- 
liforme  grows  and  flowers  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  nohile,  but 
the  flowers  are  not  so  well  shaped;  valuable  for  winter-flowering. 
D.  nohile,  though  common,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best.     It  may  be 
had  in  bloom  from  February  to  June  with  a  little  management.     It 
blooms  on  the  old  bulbs,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  light  rose, 
with  a  dark  crimson  blotch  on  the  lip.     D.  Paxtoni  is  a  handsome- 
growing   kind,    which    produces   its   fine    spikes   of  golden  yellow 
flowers  in  May.  D.  speciosum  is  strong,  yet  dwarf-growing,  with  large 
spikes  of  greenish  white  flxowers ;  should  be  grown  entirely  in  the 
cool  house. 

EpinEXDKUiis. — These  grow  best  potted  in  peat,  and  grown  in 
the  intermediate  house.  They  are  propagated  by  division,  and 
impatient  of  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  at  all  times.  E.  auran- 
tiacum  roseum,  E.  macrocliilura  album,  and  E.  vitelUnum  majus  are 
the  three  best ;  the  latter  should  be  grown  in  the  cool  house. 

loNOPSls. — I.  paniculaiis  is  a  pretty  little  free-flowering  orchid, 
with  blush-coloured  flowers ;  requires  a  block  with  a  little  moss 
fastened  to  it,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  cool  house. 

JjjE.JjIX. — Some  species  do  well  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Cattleyas,  whilst  a  few  others  are  best  grown  on  blocks.  L. 
alhida,  L.  acuminata,  and  L.  anceps  are  three  dwarf-growing  kinds 
amongst  the  latter ;  all  bloom  in  the  winter,  and  do  well  in  a  cool 
house.  The  other  three  that  I  shall  select  partake  more  of  the  habit 
of  the  Cattleyas,  and  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the 
whole  family,  and  invaluable  for  exhibition  purposes  ;  they  are, 
L.  elegans,  L.  onajalis,  and  L.  piirpurata.  They  are  all  perfectly 
distinct,  but  resemble  each  other  in  colour,  which  is  various  shades 
of  rose,  with  purple  lip. 
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LiMATODES  EOSEA,  invaluable  for  flowering  in  winter. 
LycASTE. — Some  of  the  species  in  this  genus  are  deliciously- 
fragraat,  L.  cruenta  being  one  of  them  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
with  dark  blotch  on  lip,  and  produced  in  March.  The  most  valuable 
for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  L.  Shinneri,  which  flowers  in  March 
and  April,  with  pure  white  flowers  and  rosy  crimson  lip.  These 
are  best  grown  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  removed  to  a  cool 
house  during  the  time  they  are  in  bloom.  They  should  be  potted 
m  peat,  with  plenty  of  v.ater  when  growing,  and  be  rather  dry  when 
at  rest. 

ODONToaLOSSUii. — Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
charming  species  which  comprise  this  genus,  for  they  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  only  require  sufficient  artificial  heat  to  keep  the  frost  out, 
and  the  temperature  comfortable  through  the  winter.  0.  Alexandrce, 
colour  pure  white,  lip  spotted  with  yellow  ;  0.  citrosmum,  white, 
produced  in  June;  0.  glorioswn,  vigorous  habit,  flowers  yellow, 
spotted  and  barred  with  green  and  brown ;  O.  grande,  one  of  the 
best  flowers,  yellow  and  brown ;  O.  hastllalium,  a  strong  grower, 
producing  immense  spikes  of  greenish  white  flowers,  barred  with 
purple.  0.  lujstrix,  0.  Insleayi,  O.  Icsve,  0.  luteo-purpureum,  0.  pul- 
chelliim,  O.  Pescatorei. 

OifCiDriTMS  will  thrive  best  in  an  intermediate  house,  when 
growing,  with  plenty  of  water,  and  afterwards  removed  to  a  cool 
house  when  at  rest  and  rather  dry.  They  all  grow  well  potted  in 
peat.  The  colours  of  the  following  vary  from  pale  yellow  to  dark 
brown,  and  all  are  good :  O.  ampUahim  majus,  0.  altissimmn,  O. 
crispum,  O.  flexuosum,  O.  leucochiluni,  O.  papilio  (best  grown  on  a 
block),  and  0.  sarcodes. 

PHALiEXOPSis. — All  the  species  must  be  grown  in  the  stove^ 
with  plenty  of  water  when  growing,  and  kept  quiet  during  the 
winter,  but  not  dust-dry.  P.  amabilis  and  P.  grandijlora  have  white 
flowers,  and  P.  Lowi  and  P.  Scliillericma  have  rose  coloured  flowers, 
and  all  flower  in  the  spring. 

Saccolabiums. — These  should  have  stove  treatment,  and  be 
potted  in  moss  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
water  when  growing,  and  the  moss  kept  just  damp  through  the 
winter.  *S'.  ampulacewn,  has  short  spikes  of  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers  ;  <S'.  curvifolium,  small  spikes  of  orange-scarlet ;  S.  Blumei 
and  S.  retusum,  immense  spikes  of  beautifully- delicate  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

SoPHEOiTiTEs. — ;S'.  (jvandiflora  is  a  charming  little  plant  for  grow- 
ing upon  blocks  in  a  cool  house,  its  beautiful  scarlet  flowers  pre- 
senting an  agreeable  change  through  November  and  December. 

Stanhopeas. — S.  Bucephcdus,  blooming  in  August,  with  large 
yellow  flowers  spotted  with  crimson,  and  S.  tigrina,  flowering  in 
July,  with  yellow  and  chocolate  flowers,  are  both  good.  These  must 
be  grown  in  baskets,  as  the  flower-spikes  strike  downwards,  and 
come  through  the  bottom  of  the  baskets  ;  they  do  well  in  a  cool  house. 

Teicuopilia. — T.  coccinea,  reddish  crimson  flowers,  produced  in 
May,  and  T.  siiavis,  white  flowers  spotted  with  rosy  pink,  produced 
in  April,   are  both  good.     They  both  do  well  in  the  intermediate 
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house,  while  making  the  new  gi-owtb,  and  afterwards  the  cool  house 
is  the  best  place  for  them. 

Vandas. — V.  cosrulea,  with  its  fine  spikes  of  lilac  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  October;  V.  siiacis,  creamy  white  flowers,  spotted  with 
crimson,  and  V.  tricolor,  are  all  good.  These  are  best  grown  in 
sphagnum,  with  plenty  of  small  crocks  mixed  with  it ;  plenty  of 
water  when  growing,  a  moderate  supply  when  at  rest,  and  kept  in 
the  stove,  excepting  V.  ccerulea,  which  does  best  in  an  intermediate 
house. 


THE  GAEDEN  GUIDE  EOR  AUGUST. 

*'  The  sixt  was  August,  being  rich  arrayd 
In  garment  all  of  gold  downe  to  the  ground : 
Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  mayd 
Forth  by  the  lilly  hands,  the  which  was  cround 
With  eares  of  corne,  aud  full  her  hand  was  found : 
That  was  the  righteous  Virgin,  which  of  old 
Liv'd  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound  ; 
But,  after  Wrong  was  lov'd  and  Justice  solde, 
She  left  th'  unrighteous  world,  and  was  to  heaven  extold." 

Spensee. 

I^HE  more  showy  and  attractive  of  the  flowers  usually  at 
their  best  during  the  month  are  the  Alstraemerias,  the 
Alpine  Thrift,  Starworts,  Campanulas,  Mule  Pinks,  Lilies, 
Lychnis,  Pentstemons,  Phloxes  and  Statices.  The  gar- 
den work  of  August  comprises  the  propagation  of  bedders 
for  nest  year's  display,  the  shortening  of  the  young  shoots  of  the 
pyramidal  and  other  fruit-trees,  making  new  strawberry  beds,  the 
painting  and  cleaning  of  plant  structures,  and  the  housing  of  JS^ew 
Holland  and  other  specimen  plants. 

EiowER  GARDEif. — It  is  essential  that  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and 
Hollyhocks  should  be  staked  without  delay.  Eemove  the  flower- 
spikes  from  all  perennials  immediately  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is 
past,  if  the  seed  is  not  required.  This  is  a  capital  time  for  sowing 
seed  of  these  things,  as  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  obtain  strong- 
plants  by  the  end  of  autumn,  if  the  seed  is  sown  early  th  s  month. 
Propagate  the  stock  of  bedding-plants  at  once,  excepting  the  Cal- 
ceolarias, which  are'  best  left  until  the  end  of  September.  All  the 
bedding  Geraniums  strike  better  on  a  warm,  sunny  border  than  in 
pots  and  frames.  Prick  up  the  border,  and,  after  making  it  firm  on 
the  surface,  insert  the  cuttings,  and,  in  ordinary  seasons,  all  the 
attention  necessary  until  they  are  rooted  will  be  simply  to  give 
them  one  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  aud  remove  all  decayed 
foliage,  to  prevent  its  injuring  the  other.  The  Verbenas,  Cupheas, 
Heliotropes,  and  Lobelias  require  more  care.  The  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  in  pots  properly  drained,  and  filled  with  light  sandy  soil, 
and  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  kept  close  and  shaded  until  rooted. 
Greenhouse. — This  structure  must  have  a  thorough  cleansing 
at  once,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  tlie  hard- wooded 
stuff"  when  required.  There  is  no  danger  of  I'rost  yet,  but  if  we 
have  much  wet  weather  during  the  month,  delicate-rooted  plants, 
like  Leschenaultias,  Heaths,  Genetyllis,  etc.,  must  be  removed  in- 
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doors  to  have  protection  from  the  wet.  Pot  off  cuttings  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  that  are  nicely  rooted,  to  give  them  au  opportunity 
of  being  nicely  established  before  winter.  Attend  to  plants  out  of 
doors,  and  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  water.  Thin 
out  the  growing  shoots  of  the  climbers,  to  give  the  wood  intended 
for  next  year  a  chance  of  being  thoroughly  ripened. 

Stove. — Still  m^iintain  a  brisk  temperature,  and  give  plenty  of 
air,  and  use  less  shade  than  hitherto,  to  insure  the  wood  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  being  thoroughly  ripened.  Shut  up  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Encourage  winter-flowering  plants  with  weak  manure- 
water,  and  give  less  vrater  to  plants  that  have  completed  their  growth. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Orchids  will  have  completed  their  growth 
for  this  season,  and  will  now  require  more  air  and  a  fuller  exposure 
to  the  light. 

^  Kitchen  Garden. — The  principal  spring  crops  must  be  sown 
this  month,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  everything  in  connection 
with  them  be  done  at  the  right  time.  If  any  delay  takes  place,  the 
plants  will  not  attain  their  full  size ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  sown 
too  soon,  they  become  too  big,  and  run  to  seed  directl}--  we  have  a 
few  warm  days  in  the  spring.  Sow  Cabbage  and  Endive  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  and  Lettuce  and  Cauliflowers  about  the 
20th.  At  the  same  time,  sow  Tripoli  Onion,  White  Stone  Turnip, 
and  Black  Spanish  Eadish.  In  earthing  up  Celery,  be  very  careful 
to  keep  the  soil  out  of  the  hearts.  As  the  Celery  makes  but  little 
progress  after  it  is  earthed  up,  that  operation  ought  not  to  be  per- 
formed until  after  it  is  nearly  full-grown.  Take  up  and  store  Garlic 
and  Shalots  as  they  complete  their  growth. 

Feuit  Garden.  —  Kegulate  and  train  the  growth  of  wall  and 
espalier  trees,  and  where  the  wood  is  too  thick,  remove  a  few  shoots 
altogether.  Protect  Morello  Cherries  and  other  fruit,  which  it  is 
intended  to  preserve  on  the  trees  after  being  ripe,  with  nets,  or  the 
blackbirds  and  thrushes  will  soon  make  short  work  of  them.  Make 
new  Strawberry  plantations  as  quickly  as  possible:  and  if  strong 
runners  are  planted,  they  will  form  strong  crowns  this  autumn,  and 
bear  a  crop  next  season.  To  plant  Strawberries  in  October  or 
spring,  as  is  commonly  practised,  is  simply  a  waste  of  the  ground 
they  occupy  for  the  first  year. 

EoECiNG. — Prepare  the  materials  for  making  fresh  Mushroom- 
beds,  and  spawn  those  made  last  mouth.  Vines  swelling  their  fruit 
must  have  a  moist,  growing  atmosphere.  Give  plenty  of  air  to 
houses  in  which  the  crops  are  ripe,  but  nail  coarse  canvas  over  all 
openings,  to  keep  out  the  flies  and  wasps.  The  lights  should  be 
removed  from  the  early  Peach-houses  where  practicable.  Trees 
growing  in  houses  with  fixed  roofs  should  have  plenty  of  air,  and 
receive  a  thorough  syringing  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Thin  out  the 
growth  of  Cucumbers  in  bearing,  and  water  with  weak  manure- 
water.  Melons,  after  they  are  about  half  grown,  should  be  elevated 
above  the  foliage.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  keep  the  plants 
properly  supplied  with  water  at  this  stage ;  for,  if  they  become  dry 
at  the  roots,  the  fruit  will  split  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  supplied 
with  water. 

A-apTUnt. 
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HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 

ilHE  EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION  OF 
ROSES,  July  1. — The  exhibition  of  roses  heh]  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Society  was  considerably  below  the  averaf^e  of  previous  years,  both 
as  reo:ards  the  number  and  the  quality  of  tlie  blooms  staged.  This 
was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  unfavourable  character  of  the 
weather  experienced  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer.  Usually 
the  roses  exhibited  by  the  trade  growers  are  the  best,  but  this  year  those  from  the 
amateurs,  who  were  successful  in  carrying  off  the  principal  prizes,  were  decidedly  of 
the  best  qualitj'.  To  give  the  names  of  the  roses  shown  in  the  winning  stands 
would  require  more  space  than  can  be  spared,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
mentioning  the  names  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  exhibited  in 
the  whole  of  the  stands.  These  were  t — Madame  Ilippolyte  Jamain,  Pierre  Not- 
ting,  Etienne  Levet,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Marechal  Kiel,  Maurice  Bcrnardin, 
Madame  de  St.-Pulgent,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Xavier  Olibo,  Niphetos,  Camille 
Bernardin.  La  France,  Jean  Rosenkranz,  Souvenir  d'uii  Ami,  Felix  Genero,  Madlle. 
Bonnaire,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Madlle.  Eugene  Verdier,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Claude 
Levet,  Charles  Lefehvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lcelia,  Erie  Morel,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Imperatrice  Eugenie,  Pierre  Seletzky,  Belle  Lyonnais,  Marquise  de  Ligneris,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Iveron,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Emilie  Hausberg,  Madame 
C.  Crapelot,  Marguerite  de  St.-Amand,  Richard  Wallace,  Bougere,  Marquise  de 
■  Castellane,  Catherine  Mermet,  Horace  Yernet,  Madame  Berard,  Abbe  Bramerel, 
Therese  Levet,  Madame  Lacharine,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Reine  Blanche,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Madame  Laurent,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Dr.  Andry,  Mndanie  Rivers, 
Henri  Ledechaux,  Mrs.  Veitch,  Paul  Neron,  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  Mons. 
Furtado,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Alfred  Colomb,  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps,  Edouard  Mon-en,  Adam,  Lyonnais,  Mons.  Noman,  and  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge. 

The  Gaiidenees'  Rotal  Benevolent  Institution  held  its  thirty-first  anni- 
versary festival  on  Thursday,  July  2,  at  the  London  Tavern,  under  the  presidency 
of  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  Many  of  the  leading  horticulturalists  were  present, 
and  several  of  the  leading  exhibitors  contributed  liberally  of  plants  and  flowers, 
and  the  result  was  a  rich  and  tasteful  display.  There  was  a  great  and  grand  show 
of  plants  and  flowers,  and  a  superb  dessert,  the  gift  of  friends,  was  put  upon  the 
table.  The  musical  part  of  the  entertainment  was  not  less  satisfactory,  and  con- 
tributed in  an  important  degree  to  the  pleasure  of  the  company.  The  Chairman 
spoke  well  and  to  the  point,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  it  was  stated  that  the 
subscriptions  amounted  to  £771. 

The  Midland  Cohnties  Horticultueal  Exhibition,  July  7  to  11. — This 
exhibition,  we  are  glad  to  say,  was  a  decided  success  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  were  fully  realized.  The  gather- 
ing took  place  in  the  beautiful  Lower  Grounds.  Aston,  which  of  themselves  are 
always  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  a  series  of  enormous  tents  covered  plants,  flowers,  and 
finiits ;  while  the  machinery,  implements,  and  ornaments  were  tastefally  arranged 
on  the  open  lawns.  The  first  tent  entered  contained  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  various  elegant  accessories.  This  opened  into  another  containing  fruit,  of 
which  there  was  a  grand  display,  and  from  thence  visitors  might  proceed  into  a 
finished  winter  garden.  Returning  and  going  forward,  there  was  a  tent  full  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Then,  turning  to  the  left,  we  enter  a  tent  containing 
the  roses,  of  which  a  prodigious  number  were  exhibited,  mostly  in  capital  condition. 
The  roses  were  finished  with  a  central  line  of  fuchsias,  palms,  ferns,  and  dracaenas, 
and,  to  break  the  flatness  of  200  feet  run  of  boxes  of  flowers,  the  centre  of  the 
length  was  occupied  with  a  splendid  group  of  new  plants.  As  an  indication  of  the 
extent  of  the  exhibition,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
(the  entries  included  more  than  one  thousand  specimens  of  cut  roses)  six  thousand 
were  entered.  The  entries  of  fruit  included  one  hundred  and  thirty  bunches  of 
grapes,  ninety  pine-apples,  twenty-five  dishes  of  peaches,  twenty  dish  j 3  of  necta- 
rines, forty-three  dishes  of  strawberries  ;  cherries,  apricots,  figs,  and  n;i3cellaneous 
fruits  in  endless  profusion  ;  while  of  vegetables  the  entries  included  over  seven 
hundred  dishes. 
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Sarracexia  pukpurea,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  North  American  pitcher 
plants,  has  been  for  years  flourishing  and  producina;'  pitchers  in  abundance  in 
a  piece  of  artificial  bog  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  and  has  flowered  this 
season.  A  remarkable  thing  in  respect  of  this  plant  at  Glascevin  is,  that  for 
several  of  tb.e  winter  months  it  is  completely  submerged  and  covered  with,  water. 
A  specimen  of  the  handsome  Cordyline  australis  which  has  been  growing  out  of 
doors  in  these  gardens  for  seven  years  past  has  also  recently  flowered. 

The  Carpet  Bedding  in  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  is 
wonderfully  rich  and  delightfully  various,  and  we  advise  all  students  of  parterre 
colomnng  to  see  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  New  Patext  Climax  Boiler,  invented  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Dunbar,  of  the 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E.,  is  probably  the  most 
powerful  and  economical  boiler  yet  invented.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  beino- 
made  of  wrought  iron  and  welded  together,  will  bear  great  pressure,  and  having  no 
joints  or  sockets  connecting  the  various  portions  together,  there  is  not  the  risk  of 
leakage,  as  is  the  case,  unfortunately  too  often,  with  boilers  having  joints  more  or 
less  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fii-e.  It  has  a  water-way  back  and  front, 
which  adds  very  materially  to  its  heating  power  ;  there  are  also  within  the  boiler 
itself  two  side-flues,  as  in  the  Gold  Medal  Boiler,  the  fire  from  these  flues  passing 
andtr  the  raid-feather,  or  wings  on  each  side  of  the  boiler  before  reachino-  the 
chimney-shaft.  There  is  also  the  convenience  of  feeding  from  the  top,  and  ample 
space  is  provided  for  fuel  to  last  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  ;  so  that  all  night- 
stoking  in  the  most  severe  weather  is  dispensed  with.  It  is  made  in  various  sizes 
from  24-in.  to  6i]-in.  in  length,  the  smallest  being  capable  of  heating  750  feet  of 
4-in.  pipe.  Compared  v^ith  other  boilers,  its  price  is  moderate  ;  for  instance,  a 
boiler  for  heating  1000  feet  of  -l-in.  pipe  is  £18.  This  amount,  we  imagine,  v,-ill  be 
repaid  in  course  of  a  few  years  by  the  saving  in  cost  of  fuel.  It  is  easily  set  in 
brickwork,  there  being  no  complicated  flues  to- make  or  keep  clean  ;  it  can  be  fixed 
with  the  ordinary  furnace-bars,  or  the  so-called  "  water-bars."  This  latter  form  of 
fire-bar  adds  very  considerably  to  the  heating  power,  while  there  is  comparatively 
little  or  no  risk  of  leakage. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Stephanotis  not  Flowering. — S.  G. — Expose  the  plant  to  all  the  light  you 
can  through  the  autumn  and  winter  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood,  and  keep  rather 
dry  through  the  winter.  The  very  best  plan  possible  to  induce  this  plant  to  flower 
freely  is  to  take  it  off  the  trellis  soon,  and  train  it  over  the  roof  in  one  corner  of 
the  stove,  and  let  it  remain  there  until  the  flower-buds  are  set  in  the  spring,  when 
you  can  easily  take  it  dov.-n  and  put  it  on  the  trellis  again.  You  will  obtain  more 
flowers  this  way  than  any  other.  It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  trouble,  but  not  so 
much  as  you  may  imagine.  When  the  young  growths  are  allowed  to  grow  together 
in  a  mass,  they  do  not  receive  sufficient  light  and  air  to  properly  ripen  them  ;  and 
unless' the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripe,  few  flowers  must  be  expected. 

Grapes  Cracking. — A.  B.  C. — When  the  vines  are  dry  at  the  roots,  the  skin 
which  surrounds  the  berries  becomes  contracted,  and  a  sudden  supply  of  moisture 
in  large  quantities  swells  them  out  too  rapidly,  and  the  consequence  of  tliis  is,  the 
skins  burst.  After  a  long  season  of  drought,  through  neglect,  or  any  other  cause, 
give  a  little  at  a  time  until  the  border  is  thoroughly  soaked.  Shanking  is  generally 
caused  by  too  much  atmospheric  moisture,  and  not  enough  air.  When  tlie  grapes 
are  colouring,  excessive  moisture  at  the  roots  will  also  cause  it.  Guard  against 
excesses  of  all  kinu>j,  if  you  hope  to  be  successful  in  grape-growing. 

Geranicm  Cateiipill.a.rs. — M.  S. — Hand-picking  is  the  surest  and  best  remedy 
for  the  destruction  of  the  caterpillars  spoken  of.  We  grant  it  is  not  a  very  agree- 
able employment,  but  it  is  a  labour  that  will  receive  ample  reward  by  restoring  the 
plants  to  a  flourishing  condition,  instead  of  being  eaten  up  and  destroyed.  Patience 
and  perseverance  are  two  grand  points  in  gai-dening  matters. 

The  New  Holland  Pitcher  Plant. — S.  J. — This  interesting  plant  will  thrive 
in  a  house  in  which  a  rather  close  and  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  would  suit  ferns  without  a  bell-glass.  But  as  you  wish  to  grow  yours 
with  the  ordinary  stock   of  greenhouse  plants,  we  should  advise  you  to  proceed  in 

August. 
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this  way  :  Take  a  pan  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  fill  it  with  water,  and  then  put  a 
few  pieces  of  brick  in  the  centre  to  stand  the  pot  on,  and  to  raise  the  bottom  of 
tlie  pot  half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Stand  the  plant  on  these,  and 
cover  with  a  bell-glass  large  enough  to  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  pan ;  give  air  by 
tilting  up  the  glass,  and  keep  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  house.  This  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  weather.  In  dry  hot  weather,  when  the  house  is  thrown 
open  rather  wide,  keep  the  glass  rather  close  ;  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  close, 
and  the  house  partially  or  quite  closed,  give  plenty  of  air  by  tilting  up  the  glass 
higher  ;  shade  from  the  sun,  but  take  care  not  to  entirely  shut  out  the  light.  It 
should  have  plenty  of  water  through  the  summer,  with  less  through  the  winter 
months.  At  all  times,  the  higher  the  temperature  the  plant  is  grown  in,  the  more 
moisture  will  it  require.  The  pan  sliould  by  dry  from  October  to  Marcli ;  and  if 
the  temperature  is  likely  to  go  down  too  near  the  freezing-point,  it  will  be  a  capital 
plan  to  cover  the  glass  with  a  warm  woollen  material.  The  main  point  to  be 
observed  in  the  culture  of  the  Cephalotus  is  to  pot  in  some  light  fibry  stuA""  through 
which  the  water  can  easily  circulate,  and  the  roots  have  free  action,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  tliere  is  nothing  better  than  a  mixture  of  rough  sandy  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss  chopped  up  rather  small.  This,  with  a  good  drainage,  will  grow  them  to  per- 
fection. Fill  the  pot  half  full  of  crocks,  and  in  potting  elevate  the  plants  just 
above  the  level  of  the  rim,  and  fill  in  rather  firmly.  With  careful  attention  to  the 
few  points  we  have  mentioned,  you  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  it 
satisfactorily. 

C.  N.  L.,  Torquay. — The  shrub  is  Weigelia  rosea. 

Mrs.   II. — Your    plant   is   the  variegated  variety  of    Common  Wormwood,  a 
good  thing  for  a  dry  rockery. 

A   Young  Beginner. — Bulbs  of  the  Tree  Onion  may  perhaps  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  who,  if  they  can  supply  them,  would  tell  you  the 
price.     You   might  also  try  Messrs.   Barr  and   Sugden,   12,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  or  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,   2?,7  &  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
The  flower  enclosed  in  your  letter  is  from  one  of  the  fancy  Pelargoniums,  but  from 
which  variety  we  cannot  undertake  to  say,  for  naming  florists'  flowers  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.     The  cuttings  are  not  very  difiicult  to  strike  when  properly  managed. 
In  taking  the  cuttings,  select  the  shoots  produced  this  season,  and  cut  tlum  up  into 
portions  consisting  of  two  or  three  joints  each,  the  top  joint  to  have  a  small  shoot 
pushing  from  it.     The  tops  of  the  shoots  may  also  be  made  available  for  cuttings 
if  taken  off  just  below  a  point  where  the  wood  has  become  firm.     The  plants  must 
be  placed  in  the  open  air  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  previous  to  the  cuttings  being  taken 
to  ripen  the  young  wood.     When  the  cuttings  are  prepared  insert  them  round  the 
sides   of  five-inch  pots,  filled  with  light  sandy  soil ;  shade  them  during  the  first 
week  or  so,  and  keep  the  soil  just  moist.     When  nicely  rooted  pot  off  separately  ; 
winter  them  in  a  rather  warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  and  keep  them  rather  dry 
at  the  roots.     In  February  pinch  out  the  growing  point  of  the  principal  shoots, 
and  shift  into  pots  one  size  larger.     The  calceolaria  cuttings  can  be  kept  through 
the  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  or  under  hand-lights,  with  no  more  protection  than 
that  afforded  by  a  mat  thrown  over  the  glass  in  frosty  weather. 

Carnations  for  Winter  Flowering. — A  Co7istant  Reader. — In  the  Floral 
World  for  October,  1868,  p.  302,  appeared  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  carna- 
tions to  flower  in  winter.  The  remarks  quoted  referred  to  the  winter  flowering 
kinds  mentioned  at  the  end,  and  intimated  that  they  may  he  had  in  bloom  during 
the  winter  season.     The  other  varieties  bloom  during  the  winter. 

Gathering  Everlastings. — M.  S. — All  everlastings  should  i)e  gathered  before 
they  expand  fully.  To  preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  white  ones,  we  suppose  atten- 
tion to  the  rule  just  given  to  he  of  the  first  importance,  and,  next,  to  keep  them 
always  protected  from  dust.  The  white  everlastings  of  the  shops  are  probably 
bleached  by  means  of  sulphur  vapour.  The  coloured  flowers  can  be  dyed  a  deeper 
tint  by  means  of  Judson's  dyes, which  can  be  procured  of  most  chemists  and  grocers. 
Vines  on  Open  Wall. — Amateur. — To  secure  fine  bunches  thin  them  regu- 
larly, removing  the  bunches  entirely  where  thej'  are  crowded  together,  and  thin- 
ning out  the  berries  in  the  hunches  with  a  small  pair  of  scissors  to  allow  them  to 
swell.  The  bunches  must  not  be  thinned  too  much,  or  they  will  be  loose  and  fall 
about  when  placed  upon  the  dish.  The  best  fruit  is  that  which  ripens  under  the 
shade  of  the  leaves,  but  if  the  vine  is  overcrowded,  it  will  benefit  it  to  remove  a 
moderate  number  of  the  laterals. 
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APHELANDEAS. 

{TTtth  Coloured Illusfrai ion  of  ApJielandra  fascinator.) 
BY    GEOEGE    GOKDON. 

|HE  magnificent  Acantbad  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  colouied  plate  of  this  month's  number  of  the 
Flobal  World,  differs  from  the  majority  of  ornamental 
leaved  plants  in  combining  with  its  beautiful  leafa"-e  a 
most  brilliant  inflorescense,  and  therefore  presents  a 
most  attractive  appearance,  even  when  not  in  flower.  Aphelandra 
fascinator  was  discovered  so  recently  as  1872  in  the  half-shaded 
forests  of  New  Granada ;  and,  thanks  to  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  propagated,  has  become  sufficiently  plentiful  to  admit  of  its 
being  oflered  by  all  the  leading  nurserymen.  The  leaves,  as  a  glance 
at  the  accompanying  illustration  will  show,  are  of  a  rich,  deep  olive 
green,  overlaid  with  silvery  bands  on  the  upper  surface ;  and  on  the 
under  side  are  of  a  rich  purple  violet.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dazzling 
vermilion  scarlet,  and  when  held  up  in  the  full  light,  have  the 
appearance  of  being  powdered  Avith  gold.  The  plant  is  of  a  free, 
vigorous  habit,  and  the  flower-spikes  of  strong  plants  attain  a  very 
large  size.  Like  other  members  of  the  same  genus,  it  produces  its 
flower-spikes  during  winter  and  autumn,  when  from  their  surpassing 
brilliancy  they  are  most  to  be  desired.  It  may,  in  brief,  be  described 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  recently  introduced  stove  plants,  and 
well  deserving  a  place  in  the  most  select  collection. 

The  genus  to  which  this  superb  species  belongs  is  by  no  means 
extensive;  yet  there  are  several  others  well  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  amateurs  possessing  the  convenience  of  a  plant  stove ;  and  it 
may  be  suggested  with  advantage,  that  a  few  of  the  weedy  coleus 
and  caladiums  with  which  amateurs  not  unfrequently  crowd  these 
structures,  should  be  removed  to  make  way  for  them. 

Aphelandra  aurantiaca,  introduced  from  the  state  of  Tabasco  as 
far  back  as  184<7,  is  very  beautiful ;  but  it  is  quite  surpassed  by 
A.  aurantiaca  lioezU,  introduced  some  twenty  years  afterwards. 
The  latter  has  handsome  deep  glossy  green  leaves,  which,  in  the 
winter,  are  surmounted  with  fine  spikes  of  bril.iant  orange  scarlet 
flowers. 

A.  nitens  is  a  near  ally  to  the  preceding,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
distinct  to  render  it  desirable  to  have  both  in  the  same  collection. 
The  leaves  of  this  fine  species  are  of  a  deep  brownish  green,  and 
highly  polished  on  the  upper  surface,  and  deep  vinous  purple  under- 
neath. The  flower-spikes  attain  a  large  size  under  good  cultivation  ; 
and  as  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rich  vermilion  scarlet,  they  in 
combination  with  the  dark  shining  foliage,  present  a  most  eftective 
appearance  during  the  winter  months.  It  was  introduced  from 
Gruayaquil,  in  New  Granada,  and  is  in  every  way  a  most  desirable 
acquisition. 

The  cultivation  of  these  charming  Acanthads  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  for  they  are  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  and 
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usually  grow  very  freely.  Well  established  plants,  in  three-incb 
pots,  purchased  at  once,  of  any  of  the  kinds  rccntioued,  will  bloom 
during  the  forthcoming  winter ;  but  they  will  not  present  such  a 
fciilliant  appearance  as  large  specimens.  Xeverthelees  tliere  will  be 
an  advantage  in  buying  now,  because  the  plants  will,  when  pruned 
back  in  tlie  spring,  produce  a  number  of  side-shoots,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cuttings  will  be  secured.  The  young  shoots  taken  off 
close  to,  or  one  joint  from,  the  stem,  will,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
brisk  bottom-heat,  strike  freely.  The  most  satisfactory  results  will 
be  insured  by  inserting  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  sixties  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand ;  and  then  plunging  them  to  the 
rim  in  the  propagating  bed  in  the  stove,  and  shutting  them  up  close. 
They  will  soon  strike  and  be  ready  for  a  shift  into  pots  two  sizes 
larger.  Over  potting  is  not  good  for  them,  but  a  shift  from  small 
sixties  to  five-inch  pots  will  not  be  too  much.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  turfy  loam,  fibrous  peat  and  leaf  mould,  and 
a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  A  moderate  bottom-heat  will  be 
of  considerable  value  in  assisting  them  to  make  new  roots  and  become 
established  quickly  ;  but  even  without  the  aid  of  bottom-heat  they 
will  soon  recover  from  the  shift,  and  commence  to  make  a  vigorous 
growth,  provided  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  corner,  and  lightly 
sprinkled  overhead  occasionally.  Immediately  they  are  nicely 
established,  after  the  first  shift,  and  the  roots  begin  to  run  round 
the  outside  of  the  pot,  each  plant  must  have  the  point  nipped  out,  to 
promote  the  production  of  side-shoots.  lu  a  very  brief  period  they 
break  freely,  and  will  be  in  need  of  repotting.  It  rcust  be  determined 
at  this  stage  whether  medium  or  large  specimens  are  required.  If 
the  former,  shift  the  strongest  into  eight-inch  pots,  and  the  others 
into  six-inch  pots  ;  to  produce  large  specimens,  put  three  plants 
together  in  ten-inch  pots,  which  may  be  readily  done  by  squeezing 
the  upper  part  of  the  ball  of  soil.  After  this  no  stepping  or  repot- 
ting will  be  required,  and  all  the  attention  they  will  need  will  be 
to  supply  them  with  water,  and  maintain  the  foliage  in  a  clean  state. 
But  as  they  are  less  susceptible  to  attacks  from  insect  pests,  than  the 
majority  of  stove  ])lants,  the  maintenance  of  the  foliage  in  a  cleanly 
condition  will  not  be  very  difiicult.  Old  plants  will  require  pruning 
in  the  spriug  ;  and  after  they  have  started  nicely,  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  the  ball  of  soil  reduced,  and  put  in  pots  of  the  same  size 
again.  They  will  then  require  repotting  as  may  appear  necessary  5 
but,  as  a  rule,  one  shift  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  insure  a  vigorous 
growth  throughout  the  summer. 


Tbe  Caen  Academy  of  Science  "and  Art,  as  we  It arn  from  "Nature,"  pro- 
poses as  the  Eubject  of  the  Le  Sauvage  Prize,  of  tbe  value  of  4000  francs,  to  be 
awarded  in  1876,  the  quettiou  of  the  "  Fuiictiou  of  Leaves  in  the  Vegetation  of 
Plants."  The  Academy  does  not  want  simply  an  exposition  of  the  present  state  of 
science  on  this  important  quettion  ;  it  requires,  bcbides,  from  competitors,  exact 
experiments  perfornied  by  iLeu.selves,  and  new  facts  tending  to  throw  light  upon, 
invalidate,  confirm,  or  modify  doubtlul  points  in  the  theories  at  present  accepted. 
The  esEnjs  to  be  sent  to  the  Academy  before  January  1,  1876. 
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THE  EOMAN  HTACIXTH  AND  NAECISSUS. 

BY    "WILLIAM    GAEDINEE. 

|0E,  some  five  or  six  years  past,  I  have  grown  a  good 
batcli  of  these  two  flowers  for  blooming  during  the 
months  of  Kovember  and  December ;  and  they  are 
usually  so  much  admired,  that  I  think  a  few  should  be 
grown  wherever  winter  flowers  are  in  request. 
The  Roman  Hyacinth,  it  may  be  said  for  the  information  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it,  produces  very  small  spikes  of  pure 
white  flowers  ;  and  blooms  so  early  that  by  forcing  the  bulbs  gently 
it  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  IsTovember.  The  bulbs  cost  about 
threepence  each  when  bought  by  fifty  or  the  hundred. 

The  Double  Roman  Narcissus  has  double  white  flowers,  and  may 
be  had  in  bloom  at  Christmas  with  the  assistance  of  very  little  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  bulbs  cost  about  twopence-halfpenny  each  when 
bought  by  the  dozen;  the  cost  of  fifty  or  so  of  each  is  therefore  very 
trifling.  I  invariably  buy  a  hundred  of  each,  as  the  flowers  are  so 
useful  for  bouquets,  as  well  as  for  decorating  the  drawing-room 
and  conservatory. 

They  are  both  grown  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Tlie  bulbs 
are  bouglit  the  first  week  in  September,  and  potted  immediately  on 
their  being  received,  in  five-inch  pots,,  three  bulbs  in  each.  The 
pots  are  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  manure  is  employed.  The  bulbs  are  buried  in  the  soil, 
just  deep  enough  to  leave  the  base  of  the  neck  visible.  The  pots  are 
placed  upon  coal  ashes,  and  covered  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  those 
required  in  flower  early,  are  taken  from  the  plunge  bed  directly  the 
roots  make  their  appearance  round  the  outside  of  the  ball  of  soil, 
and  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  I  generally  prepare  a  pit  for 
them  by  filling  it  to  within  nine  inches  of  the  glass,  with  leaves 
gathered  in  the  autumn.  The  pots  are  plunged  to  the  rim,  and  the 
warmth  derived  from  the  leaves  soon  starts  the  bulbs  into  active 
growth.  I  have  found  it,  as  a  rule,  to  be  desirable  to  place  those 
required  in  bloom  in  November,  in  the  forcing  pit  about  the  middle 
of  October.  I  divide  the  stock  into  two  equal  portion?,  and  place 
the  second  portion  in  the  forcing  pit  directly  after  the  first  has  been 
removed  to  cooler  quarters.  By  this  arrangement  a  good  succession 
oT  bloom  is  insured  uutil  the  earliest  of  the  forced  hyacinths  and 
narcissus  of  the  ordinary  type  are  in  flower.  In  contributing  this 
note  on  these  flowers,  I  feel  assured  that  all  who  follow  my  advice 
and  grow  a  few,  will  be  delighted  with  the  result. 


Fkuitixg  of  Fremoxtia  Californica. — A  large  specimen  of  this  Landsotnc 
shrub  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardt-n  at  Kew,  flowered  profusely  this  spring,  and  is 
now  bearing  ripe  fruit.  As  it  is  still  very  little  known,  we  would  observe  that  it  is 
a  deciduous  shrub,  with  small  lobed  leaves,  and  handsome  pure  yellow  flowers, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  specimen  in  question  is  growing  against  a  wall, 
but  it  would  probably  succeed  without  protection  of  any  kind. 
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HOW  TO  GROW  LAPAGERTAS. 

BY    "WILLIAM    COLE, 
Head  Q-ardener,  Ealing  Park,  Middlesex,  W. 

[ILTHOUGH  less  rampant  in  growth  than  the  majority 
of  greenhouse  climbers,  there  are  none  possessing  more 
value  than  our  old  friend  Lapageria  rosea,  and  its  pure 
white  variety,  known  as  Ijapageria  alba.  They  are  not 
so  well  adapted  for  planting  in  dark  corners  or  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  in  conservatories  as  the  passion-flower,  as  they 
make  but  slow  growth  at  first,  and  the  young  shoots,  as  they  emerge 
from  the  ground  are  in  great  danger  of  being  eaten  olf  by  snails,  etc. 
When,  however,  they  are  placed  in  a  favourable  position,  and  have 
attained  a  considerable  size,  they  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, although  it  is  good  practice  to  watch  for  the  young  suckers 
in  spring,  and  adopt  measures  to  keep  the  snails  from  them.  They 
also  succeed  admirably  iu  town  conservatories,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  the  splendid  specimens  of  both  forms  in  the  corridor  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  at  Chelsea.  The  position 
in  which  they  are  planted  is  by  no  means  favourable,  yet  they  grow 
freely,  and  bloom  abundantly  throughout  the  summer  and  far  into 
the  autumn. 

The  only  difference  in  L.  rosea  and  L.  alia  is  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  Those  of  the  former  being  a  rich  shade  of  rosy  carmine, 
whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  pure  white.  The  former  is  now  cheap, 
good  plants  being  obtainable  for  a  few  shillings  ;  but  the  smallest 
plant  of  the  latter,  owing  to  its  rarity,  cannot  be  procured  for  less 
than  three  guineas,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing the  demand,  even  at  that  price.  The  propagation  of  Lapagerias 
otherwise  than  by  seed  is  very  slow  work,  and  the  white  variety 
cannot  be  raised  from  seed  the  same  as  the  other.  It  seeds  freely, 
but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  seedlings,  as  a  very  large 
proportion  will  produce  flowers  of  a  rose  colour.  Therefore  the  trade 
growers  have  to  propagate  by  means  of  layers  and  cuttings,  and 
consequently  the  work  of  increasing  the  stock  is  carried  on  very 
slowly.  The  rose-coloured  foi-m  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  raised 
freely  from  seed,  and  seedlings  put  under  good  management  grow 
away  freely  from  the  first.  It  is  true  the  seedlings  vary  a  little  in  the 
quality  of  the  flowers,  but  the  diff"erence  is  so  small,  that  it  need 
not  occupy  a  moment's  consideration.  The  flowers  of  both  forms 
are  of  immense  value  for  head-dresses  of  natural  flowers.  They 
.ave  a  very  rich  appearance,  and  from  their  waxy  texture  they  suffer 
less  in  a  heated  room  than  any  other  flower  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  their  fading  before  the  end  of 
the  entertainment. 

In  commencing  the  cultivation  of  Lapagerias,  considerable 
patience  must  of  necessity  be  exercised,  for  the  growth  is  slow 
during  the  iirst  two  years  or  so,  but  afterwards  they  progre.-fs  rapidly, 
and  soon  cover  a  large  space.    It  matters  not  whether  they  are  grown 
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in  a  pot  or  box,  or  plnnted  in  a  border.  The  boi'der  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
preferred  in  structures  in  which  no  staging  is  fixed,  but  that  aystem 
would  be  quite  unsuitable  where  there  are  stages,  because  of  the 
risks  to  which  the  young  growth  would  be  exposed.  In  the  house 
in  which  our  Lapagerias  are  growing  we  have  a  bed,  upon  which  the 
general  stock  of  plants  is  placed,  and  as  the  surface  of  this  is  about 
four  feet  above  the  pathway,  it  is  near  the  glass,  and  the  plants  are, 
practically  speaking,  out  of  the  way  of  the  snails.  In  similar  posi- 
tions beds  are  the  best;  but  in  the  majority  of  houses  it  will  be 
better  to  put  them  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  to  place  these  receptacles 
in  a  position  so  that  the  rim  or  edge,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  on  a 
level  with  the  stage,  or  an  inch  or  so  above  it.  Instead  of  putting 
them  in  a  small  put,  and  shifting  them  on  as  may  become  needful, 
let  a  large  pot  or  a  box,  not  less  than  thirty  inches  square,  be  fixed 
in  its  position,  and  then  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plant.  In 
the  first  place,  put  from  four  to  six  inches  of  crocks  in  the  bottom, 
cover  with  a  layer  of  rough  peat  or  flaky  leaf-mould,  and  fill  with 
peat  and  loam  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter.  It  must  be  mixed  together  before  it  is  put  in  the 
pot,  and  as  this  is  being  done,  add  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sharp  silver 
sand.  Press  rather  firm,  put  out  the  plants,  and  let  the  supplies 
of  water  be  moderate  uutil  the  plants  are  well  established.  Lapa- 
gerias luxuriate  in  an  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and,  when 
in  a  small  state,  sufficient  must  be  applied  to  thoroughly  moisten  the 
soil  about  the  plant,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  soak  every 
particle  of  soil  contained  in  the  pot  or  box,  because  of  the  risk  of 
its  becoming  sour  by  the  time  it  is  well  filled  with  roots. 

With  reference  to  the  general  management  of  these  plants,  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  the  soil  must  be  maintained  in  a  moist  state 
at  all  times,  but  during  the  summer  season  water  must  be  supplied 
in  a  liberal  manner ;  and  provided  the  drainage  is  all  right,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  their  receiving  too  much.  The  roots  should  be 
trained  near  the  glass,  and  after  the  plants  have  attained  a  con- 
siderable size,  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  must  be  removed  annually, 
to  make  way  for  the  young  growth.  If  thinning  is  neglected,  the 
young  wood  from  which  the  flowers  may  be  expected  will  not  enjoy 
sufficient  light  and  air  to  insure  their  proper  development,  and  the 
natural  sequence,  a  profusion  of  flowers. 


SPECIMEN  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

BY   J.    WILLIAMSON. 

PECIMEN  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  are  so  valuable 
for  conservatory  decoration  during  the  summer  that  I 
shall  make  no  apology  for  alluding  to  their  production. 
Something  better  is  required  in  the  conservatory  than 
plants  of  the  same  size  as  those  bedded  out  in  the  flower 
garden,  but  the  huge  convex  specimens  presented  at  first-class  exhi- 
bitions are  not  desirable ;  the  former  produce  a  very  poor  effect,  and 

,  Biptember. 
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the  latter  take  up  too  much  space.  For  ordinary  decorative  purpose?, 
such  as  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatories  usually  erected  in 
small  gardens,  nicely  grown  specimens  of  a  medium  size  are  the  most 
useful.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  round  of  garden  management 
so  simple  as  the  production  of  these,  and  in  a  very  few  words  I  shall 
be  able  to  point  out  how  amateurs,  like  myself,  may  secure  speci- 
mens with  but  very  little  trouble,  and  really  no  difficulty.  In 
making  a  beginning  with  small  plants  in  pots  you  lay  yourself  open 
to  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  a  considerable  amount  of  vexation,  but  in 
aetiiig  upon  my  advice  very  little  labour  is  incurred  and  all  vexation 
will  be  avoided.  I  commence  with  plants  growing  in  the  open 
borders,  and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory.  We  have  several 
borders  filled  with  roses,  the  more  showy  herbaceous  plants  and 
bedders.  The  latter  consist  principally  of  zonal  pelargoniums,  and 
as  they  are  not  crowded  up  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  beds, 
they  branch  out  freely  and  make  a  good  growth.  Early  in  August  I 
go  round,  knife  in  hand,  and  select  about  thirty  of  the  most  pro- 
mising, and  prune  them  moderately.  It  is  not  needful  to  prune  them 
severely,  because  when  you  do  this  the  centre  of  the  plants  will  be 
too  crowded.  At  this  stage  they  break  freely,  each  shoot  producing 
from  two  to  four  laterals,  according  to  its  strength.  They  receive 
no  further  attention  until  the  end  of  September,  when  they  are 
lifted  and  potted.  They  are  lifted  carefully  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  roots  ;  the  latter  are  then  shortened  slightly,  and  the  plants  put 
in  five  or  six-inch  pots ;  but  if  practicable  they  are  put  in  the 
smaller  sizes,  as  they  can  then  be  shifted  more  conveniently,  in  the 
spring  following,  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  The  pots 
are  carefully  drained,  and  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand,  is  used.  Alter  the  potting  is  completed,  they  are  placed 
m  a  cold  frame  with  the  lights  removed,  excepting  when  danger 
from  frost  is  apprehended.  The  lights  are  then  drawn  on,  and  mats 
are  also  brought  into  requisition  if  considered  needful.  But  until  there 
is  a  likelihood  of  a  frost  the  plants  must  be  freely  exposed,  even  at 
the  risk  of  their  losing  all  their  leaves.  When  newly  potted  alight 
sprinkle  occasionally  with  the  watering  can  will  be  beneficial,  but 
too  much  moisture  and  shutting  them  up  in  a  close  atmosphere  are  . 
alike  hurtful.  Towards  the  end  of  October  they  are  removed  to  a 
light  and  airy  position  in  a  span-roof  house,  devoted  during  the 
winter  to  bedding  plants. 

During  the  winter  months  they  are  supplied  with  sufficient  water 
to  keep  the  soil  just  moist,  and  no  more.  When  they  begin  to  grow 
freely  in  March  they  will  require  more  liberal  supplies  of  moisture 
and  a  shift  into  larger  pots.  Eight-inch  pots  are  the  most  suitaDle 
for  them  to  flower  in,  as  they  are  convenient  to  move  about  and 
afl\)rd  an  abundant  root  space.  At  this  shift  I  mix  a  little  decayed 
manure  with  the  loam,  and  after  they  are  repotted  place  them  in  a 
frame  and  ventilate  freely  in  favourable  weather.  They  are  stopped 
once,  and  once  only,  but  all  the  flower  buds  are  nipped  off  until 
three  weeks  or  so  before  they  are  wanted  for  the  conservatory.  Yery 
little  training  will  be  required,  but  a  few  neat  stakes  judiciously 
placed  will  be  useful  in  regulating  the  shoots.     No  attempt  should 
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be  made  to  train  then  down  to  a  flat  surface,  for  shapely  buslies  are 
in  every  way  the  most  suitable ;  they  have  a  more  natural  appaar- 
ance,  and  can  be  intermixed  with  the  ornamenbal-leaved  plants  to 
far  greater  advanta::e. 


HYACIN'THS  YOU  DECOEATIOI^S. 

BY    aOBEBT    OTJBEIDGE, 
Church  Walk  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

|Y  a  judicious  system  of  culture,  Hyacinths  may  be  had 
in  splendid  condition  from  Ciiristmas  until  the  end  of 
March  ;  and  during  their  season  they  are,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  quite  unsurpassed.  They  can  be  employed 
in  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  in  the  pots  in 
wMch  they  are  grown;  or  they  can,  if  required,  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots  and  put  singly  in  glasses,  or  be  paci^ed  several  together  in 
fancy  baskets,  chiaa  bowls,  and  other  receptacles.  The  necessary 
disturbance  at  the  root  affects  them  so  little,  that  they  retain  their 
freshness  and  beauty  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  as  they  would  do  if 
left  undisturbed  ia  the  pots.  Few  plants  will  submit  to  this  treat- 
ment without  suffering;  and  certainly  nothing  will  present  a  brighter 
appearance,  or  diffuse  a  more  grateful  perfume  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  tiiau  a  well-selected  assortment  of  hyacinths. 
I  know  these  flowers  are  well  appreciated,  but  I  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  they  deserve  to  be 
grown  more  extensively  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

The  great  question  of  expense  has  of  necessity  to  be  considered 
by  amateurs  of  limited  means,  in  making  up  their  bulb  orders  ; 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  how  a  far  better  display  of  bloom  may 
be  produced  for  a  given  outlay  than  is  usually  the  case.  In  looking 
through  the  annual  bulb  catalogues,  amateurs  are  sorely  tempted  to 
purchase  varieties  which  command  comparatively  high  prices,  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  so  much  better  than  otiiers  of  a  similar 
colour  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Very  often  they  buy  varieties  at  eighteen 
shillings  a  dozen,  which  are  no  better — and,  in  some  instances,  not 
so  good — than  those  which  may  be  purchased  for  one-third  of  the 
price ;  and  they  have  one  dozen,  instead  of  three.  The  prices  of 
hyacinths  are  not  always  an  indication  of  their  value  from  a  deco- 
rative point  of  view,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  in  a  very  few 
words.  Some  varieties  are  more  difficult  to  propagate  than  others  ; 
some  are  more  recently  introduced,  and  owiag  to  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  the  bulbs  in  both  cases,  they  command  higher  prices. 
Several  of  the  new  hyacinths  are  very  fiue,  but  unless  for  exhibition 
purposes,  they  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  amateur,  unless  he  has 
plenty  of  money  to  spare,  should  buy  several  bulbs  of  a  few  first-rate 
cheap  sorts,  instead  of  one  bulb  ea^h  of  a  large  number  of  varieties. 
He  should,  in  fact,  act  on  the  same  principle  as  I  do  in  purchasing 
my  bulbs  for  growing  for  market;  but  instead  of  buying  them  by 
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the  thousand,  he  will,  of  course,  buy  tbein  by  the  dozen.  At  the 
end  I  will  give  a  selection  of  cheap  sorts,  and  it  is  consequently  not 
necessary  to  allude  to  this  part  of  the  subject  further, 

A  grand  point  in  the  production  of  thumping  spikes,  is  to  begin 
early  ;  I  should  therefore  strongly  advise  the  purchase  of  the  bulbs 
before  September  is  out,  and  to  pot  them  immediately  afterwards. 
You  may  have  good  spikes  from  bulbs  potted  in  December,  or  even 
so  late  as  the  early  part  of  January  :  but  they  are  in  no  case  equal 
to  the  spikes  the  bulbs  would  have  produced  had  they  been  potted 
at  the  proper  time.  Especially  is  early  pottiug  necessary  when  it 
is  intended  to  force  them  to  flower  at  Christmas  or  during  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks  in  the  new  year.  To  state  the  case  plainly, 
those  required  in  bloom  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
festivities  should  be  potted  before  the  end  of  September,  because 
they  must  of  necessity  be  forced  into  bloom  ;  and  it  is  practically 
useless  to  take  hyacinths  into  the  forcing-pit  before  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots.  Those  to  bloom  after  the  end  of  January 
must  be  potted  by  the  end  of  October,  or  middle  of  November  at 
the  latest,  to  insure  spikes  of  the  finest  quality. 

In  growing  hyacinths  for  decoration,  big  pots  and  complicated 
mixtures  are  alike  unnecessary.  For  general  purposes,  they  may  be 
grown  in  either  five  or  six-inch  pots  ;  but  when  required  for  filling 
fancy  baskets  or  vases,  they  should  be  put  in  pots  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  compost  should  consist  of  equal  parts  turfy  loam 
and  old  hot-bed  manure ;  the  loam  to  be  chopped  up  moderately, 
and  the  manure  then  incorporated  with  it,  and  a  rather  liberal  pro- 
portion of  grit,  such  as  river  sand  or  road  drift,  added  ;  silver  sand 
may  be  used,  but  the  commoner  grit  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
In  preparing  the  pots,  put  a  few  pieces  of  crock  in  the  bottom  ; 
cover  with  a  layer  of  manure  or  leaf-mould,  and  then  proceed  to  fill 
with  the  prepared  compost.  The  bulbs  must  be  buried  to  about 
two-thirds  of  their  depth,  and  the  soil  pressed  firm  about  them,  to 
prevent  their  toppling  over  when  in  bloom.  The  soil  must  be  used 
in  a  rather  moist  state  to  render  the  application  of  moisture  un- 
necessary until  their  removal  from  the  plunge-bed. 

As  it  is  needful  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  bulbs  until  the 
pots  are  well  filled  witb  roots,  they  should  be  packed  together  and 
covered  with  some  loose  material  that  aftbrds  no  harbour  for  worms. 

We  have,  after  many  years'  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
many  thousands  of  bulbs,  found  it  good  practice  to  make  up  a  bed 
of  coal-ashes  not  less  than  six  inches  in  depth,  and  stand  the  pots 
close  together  upon  it,  and  then  heap  over  them  about  twelve  inches 
of  spent  hops.  In  place  of  the  hops  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  flaky 
leaf-mould,  or  even  coal-ashes,  may  be  substituted.  The  latter  are 
the  least  to  be  desired,  and  when  they  are  used,  the  bulbs  ought  to 
have  a  small  [lot  turned  over  them  to  prevent  the  ashes  touching 
them.  They  can  remain  in  the  plunge-bed  until  the  leaves  are  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  if  desired ;  but  they  cannot  be  left 
after  having  passed  this  stage  without  injury.  When  required  in 
bloom  as  early  as  possible,  they  can  be  taken  from  the  bed  immedi- 
ately the  roots  begin  to  run  freely  round  the  outside  of  the  pot.     As 
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a  rule  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  when  well  rooted,  and 
the  leaves  are  an  inch  or  so  in  length. 

In  forcing  hyacinths,  the  main  points  are  to  place  them  in  a  pit 
or  house  where  they  will  have  the  assistance  of  a  brisk  bottom-heat, 
such  as  that  afforded  by  a  bed  of  newly-gathered  leaves  or  spent 
hops,  and  be  near  the  glass.  Those  required  for  succeeding  the 
first  batch  will  soon  come  into  bloom  if  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the 
forcing-pit.  After  they  commence  to  grow  freel}',  liberal  supplies 
of  tepid  water  will  be  required.  Those  which  come  into  bloom 
with  no  more  assistance  than  that  afforded  by  a  cold  frame  will 
be  extremely  useful,  and,  as  a  rule,  those  who  grow  a  few  dozen 
only  should  not  force  them  at  all. 

The  following  selection  comprises  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
several  colours,  and  contains  none  but  cheap  varieties  of  first-class 
quality : — 

Single  Blue  Shades. — Baron  Van  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens,  End- 
cus,  Emilius,  L'Ami  du  Cosur,  Grand  Lilas,  Orondates. 

Single  Red  Shades.  — Amy,  Diebitz  SahalskansJci/,  Gigantea, 
Jlomerus,  L'Ami  du  Cmur,  Madame  Hodson,  Norma,  Robert  Hteiger, 
Sultan's  Favourite,  Veronica. 

Single  White. — Alba  Superhissima,  Grand  Vedette,  Grandeur  a 
Merveille,  Grand  Vainqueur,  La  Gandeur,  La  Virginitc,  Semiramis, 
and  Queen  Victoria.  The  double  varieties  are  not  so  suitable  for 
amateurs,  and  I  have  not  included  any  in  the  selection. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BEDDERS. 

BT   JOHN   WALSH. 


J|HIS  bas  been  one  of  the  most  trying  seasons  on  record 
for  bedding  plants,  and  in  many  gardens  they  have  only 
just  commenced  to  grow  freely,  and  show  their  true 
character.  In  gardens  where  they  were  strong  and 
well  hardened  when  put  out,  and  well  cared  for  after- 
wardsi,  they  are  making  a  good  display,  and  the  flower  garden 
is  putting  on  its  most  attractive  appearance ;  but  in  gardens 
where  the  plants  were  insufficiently  hardened,  not  very  strong, 
or  have  not  had  much  special  attention  since,  they  present  a  sorry 
appearance,  many  blanks  are  to  be  found,  and  we  shall  be  at  the  end 
of  the  month  before  the  flower  garden  will  be  at  its  best.  The 
brilliant  weather  experienced  at  the  end  of  April  tempted  manj 
professionals,  as  well  as  amateurs,  to  commence  bedding  out  in 
earnest,  and  the  result  was,  large  numbers  of  plants  were  killed  by 
the  frosts  and  easterly  wiuds  that  followed. 

I  have  upon  more  than  one  occasion  advised  the  readers  of  the 
Floeal  Woeld  not  to  plant  tender  things  until  quite  the  end  of 
May,  and  in  no  year  has  the  soundness  of  this  teaching  been  more 
clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  present  season.  The  bedding 
arrangements  in  the  Metropolitan  parks  are  now  in  perfection,  and 
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a  better  opportunity  could  not  be  had  for  inspecting  tbem  than 
during  the  present  month.  The  arrangements  in  Hyde  Park  are,  as 
in  previous  years,  remarkable  for  extreme  richness  and  the  taste 
evinced  in  carrying  them  out.  There  are  good  examples  of  carpet- 
bedding  in  Victoria  Park,  and  Battersea  still  remains  the  head- 
quarters of  subtropical  gardening.  The  terrace  and  Rose  Mount  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  are  also  very  attractive,  for  the  superintendent 
of  the  exterior  gardens  at  this  well-known  resort  has  carried  out  a 
system  of  carpet-bedding  which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  originality 
as  it  is  for  tastet'ulness. 

The  bedders  introduced  this  year  are  not  large  in  number, 
neither  are  they  remarkable  for  high  quality.  A  few  good  things 
have  been  introduced,  and  to  these  reference  will  be  made,  as  well 
as  to  those  introduced  during  the  one  or  two  years  previous. 

We  have  had  but  few  really  good  bedding  plants  introduced  within 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  new  varieties  sent  out  this  year  have  been, 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  better  adapted  for  pot  culture  than 
for  the  flowergarden.  As  a  first-class  scarlet  Geranium,  our  old  friend 
Vesuvius  is  as  yet  unsurpassed,  and,  considering  its  brilliant  colour, 
neat  habit,  and  profusion  of  bloom,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  put  on  one  side  by  something  better. 
We,  however,  require  other  shades  in  addition  to  scarlet,  and  can 
consequently  proceed  to  discuss  the  merits  of  other  varieties,  with- 
out implying  that  they  supersede  the  variety  here  mentioned. 
Turning  to  those  sent  out  last  year,  and  which  have  now 
undergone  a  thorough  trial,  I  would  mention,  as  being  decided 
acquisitions  :  Comtessa  Quaria,  bright  pink,  strong  in  growth,  but 
free  flowering ;  General  Outram,  a  fine  variety,  producing  freely 
large  trusses  of  deep  crimson  flowers ;  Ilarquis,  orange-scarlet, 
dwarf,  and  very  free  ;  Faul  Pry,  a  useful  variety,  with  magenta- 
crimson  flowers,  useful  for  its  distinctiveness ;  White  Chpper,  has 
white  flowers,  and  is  well  deserving  of  notice  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
white  varieties  for  bedding  purposes ;  Woman  in  White  has  also 
white  flowers,  and  is  said  to  be  as  floriferous  as  Vesuvius,  but  un- 
fortunately I  omitted  to  procure  plants  early  enough  to  enable  me 
to  speak  with  confidence  respecting  it.  In  examining  my  stock  of 
those  sent  out  the  year  previous,  I  have  made  note  of  the  following 
as  possessing  sufiicient  merit  to  justify  their  being  planted  exten- 
sively :  Aighurtli  BeoMfi/.,  a  scarlet-flowered  variety,  remarkable  for 
its  neat  growth  and  floriferous  character ;  Crimson  King,  dark 
crimson,  one  of  the  finest  bedders  of  its  colour ;  Forest  Hill  Nosegay, 
a  distinct  variety,  producing  a  profusion  of  medium  trusses  of 
salmon-coloured  flowers — it  is  really  the  only  salmon-coloured  nose- 
gay worth  growing  for  bedding;  the  Sev.  T.  H.  Fcnn  is  also  a 
grand  dark  crimson  bedder,  and  forms  a  fine  contrast  to  those  with 
orange-scarlet  flowers ;  Amaranth,  is  a  grand  pink  variety  of  robust 
growth,  with  huge  trusses;  J/a/«,  has  purplish-pink  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  profusion  in  medium-sized  trusaes  ;  and  Bella  is  in 
the  way  of  that  w^ell-l5;nown  variety  Christine,  the  trusses  are  larger, 
borne  with  a  greater  degree  of  freedom,  and  it  does  not  seed  so 
freely.     Another  comparatively  new  pink-flowered  nosegay  is  Hib- 
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berd's  Feast  of  Hoses,  which,  without  question,  is  the  best  of  the 
class  for  large  beds ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine  deep  pink,  and  borne 
most  profusely  throughout  the  season. 

The  geraniums  grown  for  their  foliage  require  a  passing  notice, 
although  it  is  not  needful  to  criticise  the  nevv  iatroducliona  to  the 
several  sections  into  which  they  are  divided,  because  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  from  those  already  in  commerce. 
For  the  information  of  those  readers  who  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
best  sorts  to  grow,  it  will  be  useful  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
best  of  the  established  varieties.  In  my  collection  the  best  of  the 
golden  zonals  are — Edward  Bichard  Benijon,  a  vigorous  grower, 
with  highly-coloured  leaves  ;  Peter  Grieve,  a  grand  variety,  with 
large  leaves,  overlaid  with  fine  zone;  Louisa  Smith,  well  coloured, 
with  fine  bushy  habit ;  Sophia  Casach,  like  the  preceding,  remark- 
able for  its  compact,  freely-brauched  growth  ;  Victoria  Regina,  has 
large,  well  coloured  leaves,  and  a  good  habit. 

Amongst  the  silver  zonals  there  are  not  many  to  surpass  Italia 
Unita,  which  was  one  of  the  very  first  sent  out ;  but  the  best  for 
bedding  are — Caroline  Longjidd  and  Lass  o'  Gowrie,  both  of  which 
are  well  coloured,  and  have  a  good  habit.  More  than  these  are  not 
required,  because  of  the  close  resemblance  the  several  varieties  bear 
to  each  other.  The  most  desirable  of  the  silver-edged  varieties 
are — Miss  Kingshury,  Princess  Alexandra,  and  Queen  of  Queens. 

AVe  have  several  showy  bedders  amongst  the  bronze  zonals  ;  and 
in  my  collection,  which  is  now  very  large,  the  undermentioned  have 
afforded  unmistakable  proofs  of  their  superiority  over  others, 
namely : — Black  Douglas  and  Bronze  Queen,  two  dark-leaved 
varieties  ;  Crown  Prince,  Lnperatrice  Eugenie,  and  Waltham  Bronze, 
three  strong  growers,  with  bright  and  most  efi'eetive  foliage  ;  and 
Sybil  and  the  Moor,  two  rather  dwarf  growers,  suitable  for  front  lines. 
The  most  effective  of  the  golden-edged  varieties  are — Crystal  Palace 
Gem,  Gclde'/i  Banner,  and  Yellow  Gem,  for  ordinary  bedding ;  and 
Greed's  Seedling  and  Robert  Eish,  for  divisional  lines  and  edging 
purposes. 

Turning  from  the  geraniums  to  the  dwarf  Lobelias,  we  find 
several  first-class  novelties.  Of  the  speciosa  type,  I  can  strongly 
recommend  Brilliant,  which  is  neat,  and  produces  a  profusion  of 
deep  blue  flowers.  As  a  companion  to  this,  Ma-arine  Gem  deserves 
attention.  They  are  similar  in  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  rich 
marine  blue,  with  white  eye.  Porcelain  Brilliant  is  similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  has  flowers  of  a  porcelain  blue,  and  in  the  flower 
garden  is  very  effective.  Amongst  the  varieties  of  the  Pamila 
type,  with  a  dwarf  cushion-like  growth,  Lustrous  holds  a  foremost 
position.  It  is  a  little  taller  than  t!-.e  well-known  Pumila  grandi- 
flora,  more  wiry  in  growth,  and  blooms  continuously  throughout  the 
season.  It  also  stands  rough  weather  better  than  the  variety  here 
alluded  to,  and  will,  eventually,  quite  supersede  it.  Another  good 
variety  of  the  same  type  is  Omega,  which  has  deep  purplish  lilac 
flowers,  quite  as  large  as  those  of  speciosa.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  best  of  all  with  purplish  and  lilac  flowers.  We  have  also  had 
presented  to  our  notice,  during  the  summer,  two  lobelias,  which 
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promise  to  be  most  valuable  acquisitions.  One  is  a  counterpart  of 
Pumila  grandiflorn,  with  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  known  as  the 
Dicchess  of  J^dinburgh.  The  other  was  exhibited  by  the  Pineapple 
Nursery  Company,  of  Edgware  Road,  as  Pumila  magnifica.  This 
attains  a  height  of  six  inches,  is  very  compact,  and  produces  a  pro- 
fusion of  deep  blue  flowers.  It  may  be  said  to  possess  the  vigour 
and  large  flowers  of  speciosa,  and  the  compactness  and  density  of 
bloom  of  pumila. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  note  amongst  the  bedding  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  and  Heliotropiums,  and  no  additions  of  importance  have 
been  made  to  the  list  of  miscellaneous  bedders.  The  Golden  Chick- 
weed,  Stellar ia  graminea  aurea,  is  very  rich  in  colour,  and  in  some 
respects  surpasses  the  Golden  Feather ;  but  it  is  less  useful  than 
that  old  and  popular  subject,  Coleus  Verscliaffelti  sple/idens  is 
undoubtedly  the  highest-coloured  of  the  coleus  adapted  for  bedding, 
and  well  maintains  the  high  character  I  gave  it  when  first  intro- 
duced. That  and  Alternanthera  macjuijica  are  the  two  best  dark- 
leaved  bedders — the  former  for  the  centre  of  beds,  and  the  latter  for 
front  lines,  or  for  panel  or  carpet  beds  generally. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  impress  upon  my  readers  the 
importance  of  propagating  bedders  early,  for  cuttings  taken  when 
the  plants  are  fresh  strike  more  freely  than  those  taken  later  in  the 
season,  and,  moreover,  make  better  plants.  The  geraniums  should 
be  struck  in  a  sunny  border,  and  when  nicely  rooted,  lifted  and 
potted  separately,  or  two  or  three  together.  Many  amateurs  fail  in 
securing  good  stocks  of  favourite  subjects,  through  leaving  the 
propagation  until  late  in  the  season,  when  the  growth  has  become 
sappy,  and  in  a  condition  quite  unfit  for  propagating  purposes. 


DAYLIGHT  DECOEATIONS  FOR  THE  DINNER-TABLE. 

BT   MISS   A.    HASSAED, 
St.  Eonan's,  Upper  Norwood. 

fOME  time  since,  in  an  article  on  table  decoration  in 
the  Elobal  Woelb,  1  mentioned  that  at  a  future  date 
I  should  give  descriptions  of  vases,  etc.,  suitable  for 
the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table  when  seen  by  day- 
light only,  as  many  charming  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  shades  of  colour,  which  if  subjected  to  artificial  light,  would 
appear  to  anything  but  advantage.  I  shall  first  treat  a  group  for 
the  dinner-table,  as  that  now  forms  one  of  our  most  important  floral 
decorations. 

We  will  suppose  it  is  for  the  decoration  of  a  circular  table. 
Well,  in  the  centre  I  think  I  should  place  a  stand  in  the  form  of  a 
slender  grass  trumpet,  rising  out  of  a  flat  tazza.  Round  this  I 
should  place  four  gracefully-shaped  small  glass  baskets,  and  between 
each  basket  a  rather  large-sized  specimen  glass.  Having  selected 
the  stands,  the  next  point  tobe  settled  is  what  flowers  are  to  be  used 
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for  their  adornment  ?  The  centre-piece  I  think  I  should  arrange 
with  the  following.  Eound  the  edge  of  thetazza,  fronds  of  Adian- 
tum  Farleyense,  and  Pteris  serrulata.  In  the  tas:za  I  should  arrano-e 
yellow  Roses,  and  sprays  of  Bougainvillea,  and  a  long  spraj  of  the 
latter  could  be  gracefully  twined  round  the  stem  of  the  trumpet. 
Through  the  blooms  of  Bougainvillea  and  roses  sliould  be  inter- 
spersed light  fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  a  few  wild  grasses 
would  tend  to  enhance  its  light  appearance.  A  few  dark-tinted 
rose  shoots,  if  arranged  amongst  the  yellow  blooms,  have  an  excel- 
lent effect.  In  the  trumpet,  mauve  and  yellow  Orchids,  light  Fe^m 
fronds,  and  Grasses,  would  form  an  elegant  plume  ;  a  few  of  the  fern 
fronds  should  be  so  placed  as  to  droop  round  the  mouth  of  the 
trumpet ;  a  few  fronds  of  L^/z^odium  scandens  inserted  in  the 
trumpet  and  allowed  to  trail  down  amongst  the  flowers  below 
would  look  well.  Where  this  is  not  obtainable,  sprays  of  Japan 
Honeysuckle  might  be  substituted. 

The  baskets  I  should  be  tempted  to  arrange  in  pairs  to  match, 
two  white  and  deep  crimson,  and  the  other  pair  in  blue  and  white. 
The  baskets  I  should  first  fill  with  growing  Selarjinella  denticulata, 
and  twine  round  the  handle  of  each  a  spray  of  Lij(jodmm  scandens. 
If  obtainable,  in  the  way  of  white  flowers,  I  should  use  a  great  many 
water  Lilies ;  for  crimson,  some  very  deep  shaded  rich  tinted  Roses ; 
and  for  blue,  Salvia  patens,  and  clear  light-shaded  Delpliiniiims ; 
through  these  some  light  ferns  should  be  mixed,  and  if  some  grasses 
are  obtainable,  use  them  also.  In  the  specimen  glasses  I  should 
make  the  little  bouquets  match,  and  compose  them  of  a  yelloio  Rose 
hud,  a  few  single  flowers  of  pink  Pelargoniums,  some  tinted  rose 
foliage,  a  flower  of  Stephanotis,  some  Fern  fronds,  and  a  few  spikes 
of  wild  Grasses. 

A  charming  vase  for  the  drawing-room  could  be  composed  of  the 
following  flowers  :  Hue  Prises,  white  vater  Lilies,  and  sprays  of 
Passion-flower,  with  the  addition  oi  Ferns  and  Grasses. 

A  vase  of  flowers,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  class  for  wild 
flowers  arranged  for  effect,  and  to  which  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Tuubridge  Wells  Horticultural  Society,  held 
on  July  3rd,  would  be  very  eflfective  for  the  above  purpose,  so  "I 
think  I  cannot  do  better  than  endeavour  to  describe  it.  The  vase 
itself  resembled  a  Marchian  one  in  form,  and  each  tazza  and  trumpet 
was  filled  with  Dog-roses,  blue  Forget-ine-nots,  brown-tinted  spravs 
of  Oak-leaves,  and  British  Ferns;  in  each  tier  the  flowers  and 
foliage  were  most  charmingly  intermixed.  In  addition  to  those  just 
named,  in  the  trumpet  was  placed  a  long  trailing  spray  of  tvhite 
Convolvulus,  which  drooped  down,  and  was  twined  in  a  most  grace- 
ful manner.  This  would  make  a  good  centre-piece  for  the  dmner- 
table  as  well  as  a  drawing-room  vase.  The  wild  convolvulus  is,  as  a 
rule,  supposed  to  be  useless  in  a  cut  state,  on  account  of  its  fading 
so  soon.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  for  if  it  be  placed  in  water  quickly 
after  being  cut,  and  not  allowed  to  once  flag,  it  will  remain  fresh  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  the  blooms  that  were  buds  on  the  spray  when 
cut,  will  open  out  into  full  bloom,  the  same  as  if  the  spray  were  still 
growing. 
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The  blooms  of  Clematises  are  very  useful  at  this  season  for  day- 
light arrangements,  their  several  lovely  inauve  and  purple  tints 
showing  to  great  advantage  when  mixed  with  other  flowers  and 
foliage.  In  the  way  of  a  creeper  the  Clssus  discolor,  as  a  rule,  goes 
w^ell  witli  nearly  all  daylight  shades,  and  though  it  shows  itself  up  by 
artificial  light  also,  it  does  not  appear  to  the  same  advantage  as 
when  seen  by  daylight. 

The  decorations  on  a  table  for  daylight  use,  need  not  be  of  colours 
only  which  look  well  by  daylight.  Any  shades  can  be  employed, 
but  the  summer  months  afibrd  us  an  opportunity  of  making  use 
of  those  colours  which  we  could  not  employ  at  any  other  season  ;  as 
when  subjected  to  artificial  light,  their  beauty  would  be  destroyed, 
and  as  a  rule,  this  is  nearly  always  the  case  with  delicate  and 
neutral  tints. 


COLLECTING   AND  PRESEEVING  EUNGL 

BT  F,    T.   BEOCAS. 
COLLECTIii^G    rOR    THE    TABLE. 

IBST  procure  an  oblong  flat-bottomed  wicker  basket, 
about  four  to  six  inches  deep,  but  with  no  lid,  sueli  as  is 
commonly  used  by  butter  salesmen  in  country  markets. 
Have  a  clean  cloth  large  enough  to  line  the  whole  of  the 
basket,  and  form  two  folds  over  the  top.  j^lso  procure 
a  sharp  knife  and  a  house  painter's  brush.  Select  dry  weather,  if 
possible,  and  go  out  as  early  in  the  morning  as  you  can  conveniently. 
When  you  reach  your  collecting-ground  avoid  most  carefully  all 
fungi  that  have  been  broken  by  cattle  or  other  causes,  also  all  which 
from  their  shrivelled  appearance,  change  of  colour,  or  otherwise, 
indicate  they  have  passed  their  prime,  selecting  only  those  which 
are  still  attached  to  the  earth  or  other  substances,  and  are  still 
living  and  in  a  grovaug  state  ;  collect  each  separately  ;  first  clean 


away  with  the  brush,  all  dirt,  dust,  grass,  or  foreign  substances, 
especially  flies  ;  next,  cut  off  the  root  a  good  inch  from  the  extremity, 
and  throw  away  with  it  the  attached  mould.  Ton  will  now  readily 
see,  by  the  porousness  of  the  stems,  which  are  attacked  by  maggots.^ 
Such  will  always  be  the  oldest,  and  had  better  be  kept  in  a  corner  of 
the  basket  bv  themselves.    The  cloth  should  be  constantly  kept  covered 
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over  the  faugi,  both  wliile  collecting  and  returning  home,  to  prevent 
the  attack  of  flies,  etc.,  which  are  always  on  the  look-out ;  in  fact, 
where  they  are  iu  any  abundance  it  is  well  to  collect  and  prepare  them 
in  heaps  on  the  ground  and  put  them  all  in  the  basket  at  once,  as 
by  constantly  opening  you  may  truly  shut  in  instead  of  out  many 
of  your  greatest  enemies. 

The  above  directions  will  stand  good  for  most  of  the  agarics, 
helvellas,  morells,  boleti,  lycoperdons,  etc.;  there  are  a  few  exceptions, 
however,  as  Agaricus  atramentarious  and  cornatus,  which  are  of 
such  a  juicy,  or  deliquescent,  nature  that,  in  a  few  hours  or  less,  a 
large  portion  of  the  fungus  turns  to  liquid,  and  would  make  a 
miserable  mess  and  confusion  in  a  basket  with  other  species.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  collected  in  a  large  pie-dish  or  some  other  earthen 
vessel. 

The  truffle  will  require  a  very  diflerent  process  in  collecting,  the 
task  being  generally  left  to  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  known 
as  trufile-dogs.  The  truffle-hunters  in  Hampshire  (where  they  are 
rather  common  on  the  chalk,  and  especially  under  beech-trees)  are 
furnished  with  a  stout  ash  stick,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
broom-handle,  and  tapered  at  one  end  to  a  rather  stout  blunt  point ; 
this  point,  for  about  three  inches,  is  iron,  in  the  form  of  an  extin- 
guisher, and  firmly  fitted  on  the  wood.  With  this,  when  the  dogs 
have  indicated  the  whereabouts  by  scratching,  the  collector  grubs 
them  up.  As  they  are  of  a  solid  nature,  and  in  form  and  size  some- 
what resembling  potatoes,  of  a  dark  colour,  with  an  irregular,  warty 
surface,  they  may  be  collected  iu  a  bag,  basket,  or  whatever  is  most 
convenient.  Having  now  collected  and  conveyed  home  our  specimens, 
our  next  aim  is  either  to  preserve  or  prepare  them  for  the  table.  Of 
course,  I  now  allude  to  the  thirty  species  which,  with  proper  treat- 
ment, are  known  to  be  wholesome,  and  which  are  natives  of  our 
land  and  comparatively  common. 

SALTING   AND    PICKLING. 

They  may  be  preserved  m  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  table,  the 
most  usual  being  dried  in  the  open  air,  strung  on  strings,  or  pi-e- 
served  in  oil,  vinegar,  or  brine.  Agaricus  procerus,  Boletus  edulis, 
and  Tuber  ciberium  may  be  even  preferred  raw  ;  while  others,  as  the 
helvellas,  having  somewhat  the  consistence  of  leather,  are  decidedly 
improved  by  cooking.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  we  have  poisonous 
species,  as  Boletus  luridus,  Agaricus  muscarious,  etc.,  care  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  in  collecting-,  and  all  brine,  vinegar,  or  oil  in 
which  they  have  been  preserved  should  be  thrown  away,  as  it  is 
supposed  that  the  poison  is  extracted  by  the  liquor  in  which  they 
have  been  preserved,  while  the  fungus,  even  in  poisonous  species, 
becomes  a  wholesome  food. 

PRESERYATION  OF    FUNGI   IN   LIQUIDS. 

The  higher  orders  of  fungi  rarely  appear  in  the  herbarium,  from 
the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is  impossible  to  dry  them.  It  is 
quite  true  that  many  are  of  so  delicate,  fragile,  and  watery  a  nature, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dry  and  press  them ;  for  these  there  is 
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but  one  simple  process,  that  of  immersing  them  in  bottles  of  a 
solution  prepared  for  that  purpose.  There  are  many  of  these  solu- 
tions in  use  for  botanical,  zoological,  and  anatomical  purposes,  but 
only  one  or  two,  I  find,  can  be  even  moderately  depended  upon. 
Most  spirits  defy  nearly  all  efforts  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  they 
extract  and  destroy  the  colour  of  the  plants,  by  which  they  lose  their 
transparency.  On  the  other  hand,  most  solutions  from  a  combina- 
tion of  chemical  salts,  become  opaque,  and  form  a  crystalline  deposit 
round  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  which,  from  contact  with  the  air, 
gradually  feeds  upon  the  covering  of  the  vessel ;  nor  are  acids 
always  to  be  depended  upon,  extracting  the  colour  and  more  or  less 
destroying  the  most  delicate  and  deliquescent  species,  especially  if 
exposed  to  agitation.  Where  expense  is  not  studied,  one  evil  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  remedied  by  throwing  away  the  solution  in  which  they^ 
have  been  preserved  for  about  a  month,  and  which  by  that  time  has 
extracted  the  colour,  then  replace  it  with  fresh,  and  there  is  not  that 
danger  of  the  liquid  being  discoloured.  A  few  will  be  found  of 
such  a  solid  and  dry  nature  as  to  require  no  drying,  and  must  be 
kept  in  a  cabinet,  or  drawers,  as  they  will  not  flatten  by  pressure. 
We  now  come  to  a  large  bulk  of  the  higher  orders,  which,  although 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  them  in  solution,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  laborious  and  diflBcult  task  to  dry  and  press  them,  and 
when  done,  the  sections,  etc.,  usually  taken,  are  but  a  humble 
apology  for  the  whole  plant.  For  these  I  can  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing methods  as  far  superior  to  those  in  general  use  : — 

DETING   rUNGT  FOE    THE    nEEBARIUlf. 

Procure  a  wire  cage,  such  as  is  used  by  rat-catchers,  about 
twenty-four  inches  long,  twelve  wide,  and  twelve  deep,  with  a  shelf 
of  the  same  material  in  the  centre,  or  of  smaller  dimensions,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  collector.    Let  the  wire  be  sufficiently  close 


AVIr.E    1!ASKET. 


to  keep  out  the  ordinary  flies,  but  no  smaller,  as  we  require  a  free 
ventilation  ;  should  the  flies  still  get  in,  cover  with  a  net  sufficiently 
fine  to  exclude  intruders.  Arrange  the  fungi  in  rows  with  stems 
downwards,  resting  on  strings  crossing  from  side  to  side,  and  each 
free  from  its  neighbour.  Let  this  cage  be  suspended  in  the  air  if 
possible,  as  Irom  a  clothes'  line,  and  in  a  draughty  situation,  as  a 
passage  between  two  houses ;  a  cool,  shady  spot  being  preferable. 
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as  it  is  the  air,  and  not  the  heat,  which  we  wish  to  dry  them.  The 
surface  of  the  fungi  may  also  be  pricked  with  a  darning  needle.  As 
soon  as  they  commence  shrivelling,  or  show  symptoms  of  drying, 
remove  them  from  the  cage,  bend  down  the  stalk  in  the  direction  of 
the  pileus  or  cap,  and  gently  press  them  for  twelve  hours  ;  remove 
them  from  the  press,  and  again  lay  them  flat  in  the  cage,  and  expose 
them  to  the  air  till  they  appear  sufficiently  dry  to  bear  further 
pressure.  Again  remove  them,  and  lay  them  between  flannel  three 
or  four  times  double;  on  this  put  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wadding, 
another  layer  of  flannel,  then  a  fresh  layer  of  fungi,  and  repeat  the 
layers  of  flannel  and  wadding  as  long  as  you  have  specimens.  Put 
them  in  a  box  of  suitable  size,  and  subject  them  to  pressure  by 
placing  a  sheet  of  paper  over  the  whole,  and  spreading  sand  lightly 
over  the  surface  till  the  whole  is  covered  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep.  Leave  them  for  about  two  days,  then  remove  them,  and  press 
between  drying  paper,  put  on  perfectly  hot,  for  twelve  hours. 

DETIKG    IN"    SAND    AND    LIME, 

There  is  another  process,  not  generally  known,  by  which  they 
may  be  preserved  either  in  their  natural  form  or  flattened  for  the 
herbarium. 

Take  the  whitest  sand,  nine  pounds,  powdered  lime,  one  pound. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  sift  through  a  fine  sieve  ;  let  the  whole  be  well 
dried,  and  kept  in  an  earthen  vessel  closed  against  the  air  and  damp, 
ready  for  use. 

Take  tin  boxes,  of  difli'erent  sizes,  perforated  freely  with  holes 
large  enough  to  admit  a  moderate-sized  pea,  on  the  top  and  on  all 
sides,  from  the  top  to  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom,  but  no 
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TIN   BOXES  WITH   HOLES. 


lower.  JSText,  take  some  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  drying-paper,  or 
flannel,  line  the  sides  of  the  boxes  as  low  as  the  holes,  but  no  lower ; 
put  a  layer  of  the  mixed  sand  and  lime  in  the  box  (not  heated),  then 
place  your  fungi  stems  upwards,  gently  shake  in  the  mixture  till  it 
reaches  the  edge  of  the  pileus  or  gills,  but  not  to  cover  them  ;  now 
take  a  few  strips  carelessly  torn  from  your  paper  or  flannel,  suffi- 
ciently long  to  cross  the  gills  of  the  fungi  and  touch  all  sides  of 
your  box,  like  the  medullary  rays  of  an  exogenous  stem.  This,  by- 
means  of  capillary  attraction,  will  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  gillg 
of  the  fungi,  as  well  as  that  taken  up  by  the  sand,  and  convey  it  to 
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the  paper  at  the  sides,  where  it  will  evaporate  through  the  holes  and 
escape  into  the  atmosphere  ;  the  box  should  be  filled  with  the 
mixture  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  but  do  not  cover  the  top 
with  paper.  When  all  the  boxes  are  prepared,  let  them  be  stood  in 
a  slow  oven,  on  the  hob  of  a  fireplace,  the  funnel  of  a  steamer,  the 
boiler  of  an  engine,  bath-room,  or  any  situation  where  there  is  a 
regular  and  not  too  high  a  temperature.  Take  especial  care  that 
the  temperature  is  not  excessive,  and  that  the  sand  is  not  put  in  hot. 
I  have  little  faith  in  drying  by  pouring  heated  sand  upon  them.  It 
is  not  a  sudden  and  high  temperature  we  require,  but  a  low,  con- 
tinuous heat,  and  that  from  beneath,  drivinj  the  moisture  to  the 
snrface,  where  it  will  evaporate.  To  ascertain  if  they  are  sufficiently 
dry,  hold  a  piece  of  clean  dry  glass  over  a  perforated  box  at  a 
tolerably  high  temperature.  If  moisture  is  still  remaining  it  will 
soon  be  indicated  by  a  foggy  appearance  on  the  glass.  With  respect 
to  flattening,  as  fungi  are  generally  of  a  tough,  leathery  texture, 
they  may  be  flattened  with  care  in  an  ordinary  press ;  and  I  believe 
that  their  form,  like  that  of  most  cryptogamic  plants,  may  be 
restored  by  boiling  water.  Specimens  to  be  collected  for  the 
herbarium  should  not  have  the  roots  cut  off". 

FUNGI    ON   THE    STEilS    OF    TEEES. 

The  parasitic  and  epiphytal  fungi  demand  but  few  words.  They 
are  mostly  on  leaves  of  plants,  and  will  simply  require  to  be  col- 
lected between  the  leaves  of  a  folio  book,  and  pressed  by  means  of  a 
string  tightly  bound  round  it.  Many  on  the  bark  of  trees,  stems 
of  plants,  decayed  wood,  etc.,  may  simply  be  shaved  off"  by  a  chisel 
or  sharp  stiff  knife,  and  dried  in  a  warm  room,  or  in  the  sun,  and 
pressed  if  inclined  to  shrivel.  Those  found  in  or  on  the  surface  of 
liquids  will  require  a  very  different  treatment.  When  first  removed 
from  the  liquid  they  must  be  placed  on  a  pad  of  blotting-paper,  six 
or  eight  sheets  thick,  and  laid  on  a  sloping  board  to  drain,  and 
during  intervals  as  much  must  be  absorbed  as  possible  by  gently 
pressing  blotting-paper  on  the  surface.  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  press  them  till  as  much  moisture  as  possible  is  absorbed  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  take  especial  care  to  keep  them  in  a  mode- 
rately cool  temperature  till  the  liquid  appears  absorbed ;  they 
should  then,  if  possible,  be  placed  on  the  paper  intended  for  mount- 
ing, and  paper  and  specimens  together  put  between  folded  sheets  of 
blotting-paper,  and  pressed  very  tenderly,  and  with  care  not  to  rub 
off  the  bloom.  If  very  delicate,  or  of  an  irregular  surface,  they 
ought  not  to  be  pressed,  but  dried  by  the  air,  and  protected  on  the 
herbarium  paper  by  a  light  wooden  frame  surrounding  them.  Those 
that  are  found  on  bread,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  other  decomposing 
provisions,  should  be  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  mounted  for 
the  herbarium  in  white  card-board  boxes  with  glass  lids  ;  many  of 
the  extremely  delicate  must  at  once  be  mounted  between  glass  for 
the  microscope,  being  the  only  way  to  preserve  them.  Many  of  the 
agarics  and  other  fungi  may  have  their  delicate  colours  preserved 
by  absorbing  any  moisture  on  their  surface  with  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  varnishing  them  with  a  hard  transparent  varnish  imme- 
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diately  they  are  removed  from  the  ground,  or  wherever  they  grow, 
and  suspended  with  strings  in  the  air.  Wh:!re  the  whole  planb  is 
coloured,  and  several  are  collected,  different  parts  of  each  should  be 
varnished,  as  the  moisture  cannot  evaporate  through  the  varniah. 

PEESE EYING   THEM   WHEN   MOUNTED. 

Fungi  are  so  delightful  a  relish  to  insects,  that  they  will  soon  be 
devoured  if  not  poisoned.  Camphor  so  soon  evaporates  as  to  become 
a  most  expensive,  troublesome,  and,  some  say,  most  inefficient 
remedy ;  and  its  perfume  becomes  deleterious  where  in  constant 
use,  producing  headache,  etc.,  when  confined  in  a  room  without 
ventilation.  Turpentine  and  other  essential  oils  become  most 
obnoxious  in  glass  cabinets,  their  resinous  and  greasy  consistency 
encouraging  the  accumulation  of  dust  on  the  specimens,  the  glass 
becomes  dull  and  greasy,  and,  even  if  suspended  in  phials,  are  liable 
to  ba  upset,  and  cause  sad  havoc  in  a  collecciou  neatly  mounted.  A 
solution  formed  of  spirits  of  wine,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  a  very 
small  proportion  of  camphor,  is  most  generally  efficacious  ;  but  the 
use  of  this  will  vary  almost  as  much  as  the  plants  vary  themselves. 
In  the  leaf  fungi  the  camphor  must  be  omitted,  as  it  forms  a  crystal- 
line deposit.  For  many  of  the  agarics  water  must  be  added,  or  the 
mixture  will  destroy  the  colour.  With  the  more  delicate  a  coat  of 
varnish  auwers  admirably,  as  it  at  the  same  time  fixes  them  to  the 
paper,  and  prevents  their  being  rubbed  off. 

I  use  three  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  at  the  time  (sufficient 
to  poison  a  little  multitude),  and  have  always  several  preparations 
in  hand;  but  I  should  advise  amateurs  not  to  manufacture  for 
themselves,  as  poisons  are  dangerous  tools  to  play  with. 

MOUNTING. 

The  larger  species  must  be  glued  on  paper  the  size  of  the  herb- 
arium. For  this  purpose  the  best  transparent  glue  must  be  obtained, 
broken  and  soaked  in  cold  water  two  days  before  using.  There  can 
be  no  rule  with  such  an  extensive  and  variable  order  as  this,  but  in 
some  cases  oil,  in  others  mutton  fat,  and  in  others  lime-water  must 
be  mixed  with  the  glue.  For  the  smaller,  a  solution  of  gum  acacia 
should  be  used,  with  a  little  whiting  and  moist  sugar,  and  four 
drops,  to  the  pint,  of  oil  of  cinnamon.  The  most  delicate  may  be 
floated  on  paper  from  gum-water,  and  when  dry  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  lightly  coated  with  varnisii ;  the  same  process  as  used  for  sea- 
weeds will  be  useful  for  many  fungi.  Leaf  fungi  will  form  good 
practice  and  good  objects  for  drawing  or  tracing,  mounted  between 
two  sheets  of  glass  ;  the  smaller  species  should  be  mounted  on  small 
pieces  of  paper,  and  pinned  on  the  herbarium  paper  ;  they  can  then 
be  removed  from  time  to  time,  as  others  are  added.  Both  sides  of 
the  fungus  should  be  shown  when  possible. 


Double  Lilium  Auratum. — Mr.  E.  Ballen,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Glasgow,  has  recently  had  a  plant  of  Liliutn  Auratum  bearing  twelve  perfect 
flowers,  and  one  with  ten  petals,  forming  a  double  row,  the  inner  five  being  much, 
broader  than  the  outer  ones  ;  this  flower  has  also  ten  stamens. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

BY    GEORGE    GRAY, 
Head  Gardener,  Ewell  Castle,  Surrey. 

•MONGST  tbe  work  requiring  attention  during  the  month 
of  September,  lifting  and  storing  the  potato  crop  is  by 
no  means  tbe  least  important.  Tbe  potato  crop  is  this 
season  rather  light,  although  fi'ee  from  disease  ;  and  it 
is  needful  that  all  the  care  possible  be  taken  of  the  pro- 
duce. At  the  present  moment  the  crop  is  in  nearly  as  much  danger 
as  if  threatened  by  the  disease,  and  will  be  in  danger  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  the  ground.  Owing  to  the  drought,  and  the  hot  forc- 
ing weather  experienced  at  intervals,  the  tubers  completed  their 
growth  early,  and  are  ready,  as  soon  as  the  autumn  rains  come,  to 
start  vigorously  into  growth,  and  produce  a  second  crop  of  tubers, 
or,  as  it  is  termed  in  scientific  language,  "  supertuberate."  The 
young  tubers  will  be  quite  worthless,  and  those  now  ready  for  lifting 
will  be  ruined,  as  they  will  become  hard  and  quite  unfit  for  eating. 
The  crops  should  be  lifted  at  once,  whether  the  haulm  has  died 
down  or  not.  Many  people  are  afraid  of  the  potatoes  not  keeping 
when  lifted  before  the  haulm  has  died  down  ;  but  there  is  no  cause 
for  fear,  provided  they  are  stored  in  a  proper  manner.  The  potatoes, 
if  the  ground  is  quite  dry,  may  be  taken  direct  to  the  clamp ;  but  if 
moist,  they  should  be  spread  out  in  a  dark,  dry  shed  or  loft  for  a 
few  days  ])reviou8ly,  to  insure  their  being  thoroughly  dry ;  as  when 
stored  in  a  wet  state,  they  rapidly  deteriorate.  In  sm^U  places  the 
potatoes  should  be  stored  in  lofts,  sheds,  or  cellars,  if  the  space  can 
be  found  for  them,  as  they  can  be  examined  during  the  winter  with- 
out difficulty  ;  and  they  will  also  be  more  readily  available  foF 
supplying  the  kitchen  as  required.  They  must  have  a  thick  covering 
of  hay  or  straw  to  keep  the  air  from  them  ;  and  the  place  iu  which 
they  are  stored  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  If  it  is  needful  to 
clamp  any  portion  of  the  crop,  the  flukes  and  other  late  keeping 
kinds  should  be  stored  in  that  way. 

In  digging  potatoes  the  several  sizes  must  be  assorted,  and  those 
intended  for  sets  next  year  be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  place.  It  will 
not  matter  if  they  become  quite  green  from  the  exposure,  although 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  "  green  "  them  by  laying  them  out  in  the 
sun,  as  is  so  frequently  recommended.  The  grand  point  is  to  keep 
them  from  growing,  as  the  production  of  young  shoots — which  have 
to  be  removed — weakens  them  very  much.  Towards  the  f^pring,  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  spread  them  out  even  more  thinly,  to 
insure  the  production  of  shoots  so  short  and  stubbly  as  not  to  be 
readily  removed. 

The  crop  of  cabbage  for  use  next  spring  and  the  early  part  of 
next  summer,  must  be  planted  without  delay.  The  first  or  second 
week  in  the  month  is  quite  late  enough,  as  after  the  middle  of  the 
month  there  is  hardly  time  enough  for  the  plants  to  become  well 
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established  by  the  winter.  Cabbage  plants,  like  many  less  hardy- 
subjects,  suffer  severely  from  wet  and  cold  weather  when  exposed 
to  it  before  they  have  obtained  a  good  root-hold.  The  rows  stiould 
be  eighteen  inches  apart ;  and  the  plants  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  according  to  the  variety.  But  where  the 
soil  is  naturally  cold  and  wet,  it  is  a  most  excellent  plan  to  put  in 
each  row  just  double  the  number  of  plants  required.  If  they  all 
live  tlirough  the  winter,  every  other  plant  can  in  the  spring  be 
drawn  out,  and  a  second  plantation  formed  if  required.  But  if  a 
portion  perish,  as  will  most  likely  be  the  case,  a  reserve  will  be 
available  for  filling  up  blanks.  It  is  essential  to  plant  firm.  They 
succeed  admirably  when  planted  in  a  quarter  from  which  the  earliest 
crop  of  potatoes,  or  a  crop  of  onions,  has  been  obtained,  provided 
it  was  well  manured  in  the  spring  or  previous  autumn.  There  is  no 
great  objection  to  planting  in  recently  manured  soils  ;  and  if  no 
plot  manured  in  the  spring  is  available,  there  must  be  no  hesitation 
in  manuring  moderately,  and  digging  up  the  soil  to  a  considerable 
depth  previous  to  putting  the  plants  out. 

Early  in  the  month  strong  plants  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Cos  and 
Cabbage  Lettuce  should  be  planted  in  a  frame  for  use  early  in  the 
spring.  Prepare  the  frame  by  forming  a  bed  nine  inches  in  depth, 
with  sandy  soil,  leaf-mould,  and  manure.  Then  plant  six  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  leave  the  lights  off"  until  a  sharp  frost  is  ex- 
pected. Provided  the  plants  are  dry,  a  sharp  frost  will  not  do  them 
much  harm  ;  but  it  is  not  prudent  to  expose  them  to  it,  for  if 
caught  by  a  frost  when  wet,  they  frequently  decay  in  the  centre.  A 
good  batch  of  Curled  and  Batavian  Endive  should  be  put  with  the 
lettuce  or  in  a  frame  by  itself.  At  the  end  of  the  month  a  portion 
of  the  lettuce  and  endive  ready  for  use  may  be  lifted  most  advan- 
tageously, and  put  in  a  frame.  Both  these  adjuncts  to  the  salad 
bowl  generally  suff"er  considerably  when  fully  exposed  to  the  wet 
and  frosts,  and  consequently  an  eff'ort  should  be  made  to  aff'ord 
them  protection  until  required  for  use.  The  plants  must  be 
lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil,  and  moved  in  a  careful  manner,  so 
as  not  to  bruise  the  leaves.  They  can  be  packed  quite  close 
together  in  the  frame.  In  all  cases,  frames  filled  with  lettuce 
and  endive  must  be  ventilated  freely  at  all  times,  excepting  when 
the  weather  is  very  wet  or  frosty.  In  fine  dry  weather  the 
removal  of  the  lights  altogether  will  be  most  advantageous,  as  all 
that  is  needed  is  protection  from  moisture  and  frost,  which  so 
soon  cause  the  hearts,  when  blanched,  to  decay. 

Spinach  and  other  crops  sown  in  August  must  be  thinned 
moderately.  It  is  best  not  to  thin  too  severely  at  present,  but 
at  the  same  time,  none  of  the  crops  must  be  left  in  a  sufficiently 
crowded  state  to  be  injured  thereby.  The  earthing  up  of  celery 
must  be  proceeded  with  as  required,  and  advantage  taken  of  periods 
of  dry  weather,  as  it  is  not  good  practice  to  earth  up  celery  when 
wet,  whether  from  dews  or  rains.  There  will  be  other  matters 
requiring  attention  in  the  kitchen  garden,  but  I  have  not  felt 
justified  in  occupying  more  space  than  is  necessary  in  directing 
attention  to  work  of  pressing  importance  at  the  present  moment. 
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THE  AEEANGEMENT  OP  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

GARDENS. 

[OOKS  and  papers  on  gardening  subjects  are  usually 
pitched  in  too  high  a  key,  and  hence  the  owner  of  a 
small  garden  who  desires  information  on  practical 
matters,  finds  it  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain.  Our 
readers  know  full  well  that  we  have  never  ceased  to 
endeavour  to  remedy  this  common  defect  of  horticultural  literature, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  we  may  often  err  in  the  way  that  others  do, 
and  when  intending  to  offer  a  homely  lesson,  lose  ourselves  amongst 
the  grandeurs  of  gardening.  This  time  we  trust  we  shall  keep 
within  bounds,  for  it  is  our  intention  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
disposition  of  gardens  of  contracted  dimensions  in  respect  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  culture. 

The  first  proposition  is  that  fruits  and  vegetables  should, generally 
speaking,  be  grown  in  gardens  or  on  plots  quite  apart  from  each 
other.  Here  we  seem  to  get  back  to  grand  gardening,  and  it  was 
the  first  proposition  that  suggested  our  introductory  remarks.  Now, 
it  is  not  at  all  needful  for  the  amateur,  who  has  but  a  small  garden, 
to  conclude  he  cannot  grow  a  bit  of  everything  in  it,  because  he 
can  neither  plant  an  orchard,  nor  devote  broad  tracts  to  asparagus, 
seakale,  and  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  delicacies.  The  most  pro- 
fitable imy  is  the  best  for  him  certainly,  for  he  has  not  an  inch  of 
ground  to  waste ;  and  the  most  profitable  way,  to  begin  with,  is  to 
keep  the  fruits  and  the  vegetables  quite  apart.  It  is  common  to  see 
in  small  gardens  a  number  of  crooked  and  perverse  apple-trees 
dotted  here  and  there  in  delightful  irregularity  with  crops  of  cabbage, 
peas,  potatoes,  etc.,  between  and  beneath  them.  Now  that  is  the 
unprofitable  way,  and,  therefore,  the  wrong  way.  The  trees  are 
constantly  injured  by  the  disturbance  and  destruction  of  their  roots, 
and  hence  their  ugliness,  for  they  are  perpetually  making  distorted 
growths,  and  losing  the  shapely  limbs  with  which  they  began  life 
in  the  nursery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vegetables  grown  beneath 
them  are  robbed  by  the  trees  of  their  due  share  of  rain  and  sun- 
shine, and  as  regards  the  double  tax  upon  the  soil  of  the  trees  and 
the  vegetables,  the  end  of  it  is  that  they  starve  each  other.  The 
tree  that  produces  a  peck  of  apples,  when  it  ought  to  produce  two 
or  three  bushels,  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  most  judicious  treat- 
ment. The  question  arises,  do  the  peas,  potatoes,  etc.,  grown  within 
its  shadow,  and  amongst  its  roots,  pay  for  the  defect  of  the  fruit 
crop.  Let  everyone  so  circumstanced  answer  the  question  in  the 
face  of  experience.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  attempt  to  get 
both  fruit  and  vegetables  out  of  the  self-same  plot  of  ground"  is 
a  mistake,  because  it  is  an  unprofitable  mode  of  managing  things. 
Although  I  have  always  condemned  the  common  practice  of  planting 
fruit-trees  in  various  parts  of  the  kitchen  garden,  I  have  always  had 
gardens  so  planted,  and  at  the  present  time  one  of  my  most  useful 
gardens  is  cumbered  with  apple-trees  that  are  in  the  way  and  a 
nuisance;  but  because  they  are  there,  though  not   of  my  plant- 
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ing,  I  let  them  alone  to  shrink  and  die  in  their  own  time  and 
manner. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  we  are  careful  and  considerate,  the  trees 
need  not  sufter  so  much  as  to  injure  their  health,  or  seriously  lessen 
their  productiveness.  Now  I  grant  this  gladly,  and  if  we  could 
always  be  sure  that  garden  work  would  be  done  in  a  careful  and 
considerate  manner,  there  might  be  a  plausible  defence  set  up  for 
the  violation  of  principle  we  have  now  before  us.  But  we  never  can 
insure  the  quality  of  garden  work  from  first  to  last.  I  have  seen 
men  who  should  have  known  better  grubbing  down  amongst  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  actually  labouring  hard  to  cut  great  roots  away 
because  they  interfered  with  the  planting  of  rhubarb,  or  cabbages, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  At  the  very  time  of  writing  this  I  have 
observed  that  a  man  of  mine,  who  was  planting  out  winter  greens, 
has  dug  the  ground  deeply  to  within  six  inches  of  a  row  of  young 
gooseberry  trees,  and  has  actually  planted  large  growing  kales  so 
close  that  their  great  leaves  already  cover  the  little  trees,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  month  or  so  will  kill  them,  that  is,  if  I  allow  it. 
When  work  is  done  on  a  wrong  principle,  we  cannot  expect  from  an 
unthinking  workman  the  careful  and  exceptional  mode  of  procedure 
needful  to  prevent  a  breakdown,  and  thus  we  come  back  to  the  pro- 
position that  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  kept  apart,  generally 
speaking. 

The  second  proposition  is  that  in  the  smallest  garden  the  sepa- 
ration is  easily  effected.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  and 
every  separate  case  must  be  considered  and  disposed  of  on  its  merits. 

Suppose  for  the  sake  of  a  hypothetical  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
that  we  put  all  the  fruits  at  one  end,  and  all  the  vegetables  at  the 
other,  and  make  it  a  law  as  severe  as  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
that  neither  shall  invade  the  other's  department.  That  w^e  will  s^ 
is  solution  No.  1.  In  working  it  out,  we  shall  plant  the  trees  in 
rows  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  with  rows  of  black  currants  and 
raspberries  between,  for  these  fruits  thrive  in  partial  shade.  The 
boundary  lines  of  the  fruit  plot  we  shall  plant  with  red  and  white 
currants  and  gooseberries,  for  these  require  more  air  and  light 
than  black  currants  and  raspberries.  This  ground  is  not  to  be  dug, 
mind,  for  digging  is  a  destructive  business  where  fruits  of  any  kind 
are  growing.  If  it  be  said  we  have  not  provided  for  the  strawberries, 
the  answer  is  that  they  travel  about,  and  require  a  new  plot  every 
three  years  at  least,  and  an  open  spot  amongst  the  vegetables  will 
suit  them  admirably.  The  wise  way  is  to  plant  a  row  or  two  of 
strong  runners  every  year,  and  every  year  destroy  a  row  or  two  of 
the  oldest. 

But  as  there  are  several  ways  of  killing  a  dog,  so  there  are 
several  ways  of  saving  the  fruit-trees.  Instead  of  planting  them 
all  at  one  end,  we  may  plant  them  all  round  the  boundary.  How 
about  the  apples  that  hang  over  the  road  ?  Think  of  that  in  time. 
If  they  are  likely  to  be  safe,  plant  the  trees  near  the  roadway  to  hang 
over  and  beautify  it,  and  also  to  utilize  the  sunshine  tliere  which 
you  obtain  for  nothing,  for  it  is  of  sunshine  chiefly  that  fruits  are 
made.     But  on  the  inner  side  of  the  supposed  belt  of  fruit-trees, 
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jou  must  have  some  protection  to  prevent  the  happy  peasant  who 
may  chance  to  dig  the  ground  from  going  too  near  to  the  currant 
and  gooseberry  trees,  which  we  will  suppose  form  the  inner  boun- 
dary next  the  vegetable  plot.  Kow  a  safe  and  sure,  and  easy  and 
convenient  way  of  disposing  of  this  diflBculty  is  to  construct  a  walk, 
and  the  end  of  it  will  be  a  combined  vegetable  and  fruit-garden, 
with  none  of  the  absurdity  of  trees  everywhere  in  tlie  way,  and 
always  exposed  to  insult  and  injury.     This  is  solution  No.  2. 

It  is  time  now  to  offer  a  third  proposition.  EmpLiy  as  many 
fruits  as  possible  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  thus  utilize  for  the 
good  of  the  household  the  sunshine  of  the  lawn,  the  croquet  ground, 
the  entrance-court,  and  the  shrubbery.  We  are  now  upon  delicate 
ground,  and  gentility  might  stop  the  way.  It  must  be  repeated, 
therefore,  that  every  separate  case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits. 
Let  us,  therefore,  go  on,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  if  our 
proposals  are  in  any  way  applicable  to  his  own  particular  case. 

It  must  be  understood  at  starting,  that  while  some  kinds  of 
fruits  are  decidedly  ornamental,  others  are  as  decidedly  not  so.  All 
the  most  valuable  household  fruits,  apples,  pears,  chf^rries,  and  plums, 
are  decidedly  ornamental,  and  adapted  to  embellish  the  lawn  and 
the  shrubbery,  and  give  shade  to  the  summer-house  and  the  croquet 
ground.  It  is  not  long  since  we  published  in  the  "  Garden  Oracle  " 
a  list  of  the  most  ornamental  varieties  of  these  fruits.  There  are 
several  kinds  not  usually  regarded  as  proper  to  the  fruit-garden 
that  would  be  found  both  useful  and  ornamental,  as  for  example, 
the  Siberian  crab,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  trees,  and 
it8  pretty  fruit  makes  a  good  preserve.  All  the  varietiet^  of  nuts 
are  handsome,  and  make  nice  lovers'  walks.  For  particular  posi- 
tions, the  Furple-leaved  Filbert  is  well  adapted,  the  leafage  being 
of  a  rich  bronzy  green  colour,  and  the  nuts  of  excellent  quality. 
Those  who  wish  for  ornamental  trees  that  will  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  household,  may  easily  find  them,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  no  one  will  dispute  the  proposition  that  decorative  horticulture 
might  derive  considerable  aid  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  belong 
technically  to  the  fruit-garden. 

As  a  rule,  bush  fruits  are  not  ornamental.  The  raspberry, 
and  black  currant,  and  gooseberry  are  the  most  tolerable  in  re- 
spect of  appearance,  and  may  be  allowed  to  comiS  within  view  of 
the  walks  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  pleasure-garden.  The  black 
currant  makes  a  good  dividing  fence,  and  as  it  need  not  be  pruned 
at  all,  soon  gets  up  and  becomes  a  dense  leafy  screen,  and  as  it 
comes  into  leaf  early,  and  sheds  its  leaves  late,  it  is,  for  practical 
purposes,  almost  an  evergreen.  The  red  and  white  currants  are 
the  ugliest  of  all  fruit-trees,  and  really  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  any 
compromise  such  as  other  bush  fruits  are  worthy  of.  They  must 
have  an  open  sunny  spot,  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  they 
endure  punishment  at  the  root  better  than  any  other  trees  in  the 
world,  and  so  they  may  be  taken  into  a  compromise  of  another  sort, 
and  be  planted  on  the  boundaries  of  open  plots  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  s.  n. 
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THE  GARDEN  GUIDE  EOR  SEPTEMBEE. 

Next  him  September  marched  eeke  on  foote  ; 

Yet  was  he  heavy  laden  with  the  spoyle 
Of  harvests  riches,  which  he  made  hia  boot, 

And  him  enricht  with  bounty  of  the  soyle  : 
In  his  one  band,  as  fit  for  harvests  toyle, 

He  held  a  knife-hook  ;  and  in  th'  other  hand 
A  Pair  of  Waights,  with  which  he  did  assoyle 
Both  more  and  lesse,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand, 
And  equall  gave  to  each  as  lustice  duly  scann'd. 

Spensbb. 

|HE  border  flowers  whicli  flower  during  the  month,  are 
few  in  number,  as  compared  with  those  in  bloom  during 
tlie  three  preceding ;  nevertheless,  there  are  a  number 
of  really  good  things,  which  materially  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flower-garden  during  the  month.  The 
best  of  these  are  the  Tlirifcs,  Campanulas,  Fumitories,  Delphiniums, 
Day  Lilies,  Linarias,  Polygonums,  Potentillas,  Veronicas,  Hollyhocks, 
and  Perennial  Phloxes. 

The  garden  work  of  September  does  not  difier  materially  from 
that  advised  for  last  month,  and  does  not,  therefore,  require  any 
special  comment.  We  would,  however,  suggest  the  desirability  of 
not  leaving  work  which  may  be  done  now  until  next  month. 

Flower  Gaedeit. — No  time  must  be  lost  in  planting  out  layers 
and  pipings  of  Carnations,  Pinks,  and  Picotees  after  they  are  well 
rooted.  Select  an  open  situation,  and  dig  the  ground  up  deeply 
before  planting.  Divide  and  replant  Daisies  and  Polyanthuses  for 
spring  bedding,  if  not  already  done.  Support  Dahlias  with  stakes 
as  it  becomes  necessary,  and  protect  from  earwigs  by  setting  traps. 
Fill  a  few  small  pots  with  moss,  and  turn  them  bottom  upwards 
upon  the  stakes  used  in  supporting  the  branches.  Seedling  her- 
baceous plants  ought  to  be  strong  by  this  time,  and  ready  for 
planting  out ;  but  there  is  yet  time  for  sowing  seed,  if  still  undone. 
Transplant  evergreens,  and  propagate  either  by  cuttings  or  layers. 
Turf  laid  now  will  become  nicely  established  by  winter.  Ivy  and 
box  edgings  may  also  be  made.  Finish  the  propagation  of  the 
stock  of  bedding  plants  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Geeenhouse.  —  The  plants  available  for  decorative  purposes 
during  the  month  include  Abutilon  vexillarum.  Erica  Marnockiana, 
E.  McNabiana,  Erythrina  crista  galli,  E.  Marie  Belanger,  Hydran- 
geas, Latana  Boule  de  Neige,  L.  elegantissima,  Lapageria  rosea, 
Rochea  falcata,  Sedum  fabarium,  Trachelium  coeruleum,  T.  album, 
Plumbago  capensis,  and  lilies.  Plants  of  tender  constitution,  such 
as  Heaths,  Epacris,  and  Chorozemas,  must  soon  hav^e  the  shelter  of 
the  greenhouse  or  pit.  Give  the  structures  intended  for  their 
winter  quarters  a  thorough  cleansing,  and  whitewash  the  walls  with 
hot  lime  previously  to  bringing  the  plants  indoors.  Pay  particular 
attention  to  the  roots  with  respect  to  moisture  ;  for,  whilst  guarding 
against  keeping  them  too  wet,  see  that  they  do  not  sufier  from 
drought.  Shift  on  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  Primulas,  as  the 
case  demands.     Those  intended  for  early  flowering  must  be  put  in 
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their  flowerinf2;-pots  at  once,  if  they  have  not  yet  received  their 
final  shift.  Place  Fuchsias,  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  outside  for  a 
•week  or  ten  days,  to  insure  the  wood  being  well  matured  before 
packing  them  away  for  the  winter. 

Stove. — It  may  be  assumed  that  nearly  all  the  summer-flowering 
occupants  of  this  structure  have  now  completed  their  growth,  and 
require  more  light  and  air,  and  less  warmth  than  they  have  been 
receiving  lately.  They  should,  therefore,  be  placed  in  the  coolest 
end  of  the  house,  and  winter-flowering  subjects,  such  as  Gesneras, 
Justicias,  Poinsettias,  Thyrsacanthus,  and  Euphorbias,  must  have 
every  encouragement  to  acquire  strength  before  the  light  declines 
too  much.  Orchidaceous  plants  must  also  have  free  exposure  to  the 
light  to  effect  a  thorough  maturatioft  of  the  newly-made  pseudo-bulbs. 
Withhold  the  syringe  after  the  beginning  of  the  month,  unless  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  maintain  the  necessary  atmospheric  humidity 
by  sprinkling  the  floors. 

Kitchen  Gabden. — To  avoid  loss  of  time  thin  the  winter  crop 
of  turnips  to  the  proper  distance  apart  as  soon  as  necessary,  and 
the  spinach  alt^o,  if  too  thifk.  Hoe  the  gromid  between  the  rows  to 
destroy  every  vestige  of  weed  before  it  has  time  to  seed,  and  thus 
render  it  unnecessary  to  tread  the  ground  when  in  a  soft  state  from 
the  autumn  rains.  Plant  out  a  good  breadth  of  the  Green,  Curled, 
and  Broad-leaved  Batavian  Endive,  and  Brown  Cos  and  Drumhead 
Cabbage  Lettuce  for  the  winter.  Tie  up  for  blanching  those  suffi- 
ciently advanced.  Take  up  and  store  Potatoes,  and  the  Onions  not 
sufiiciently  matured  for  taking  up  last  month.  Make  a  raised  bed 
for  the  reception  of  a  frame  to  receive  the  Cauliflower  plants  to 
stand  over  the  winter.  Hand-lights  and  ground  vineries  are  invalu' 
able  adjuncts  to  the  kitchen-garden  for  protecting  young  plants 
of  various  crops,  and  ior  preserving  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  many 
other  things  after  they  have  reached  maturity.  Plant  out  the  main 
crop  of  Cabbage  for  spring  use  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  apart,  and 
insert  a  strong  Colewort  plant  between  each  four,  to  draw  during 
the  winter.  Sow  Chervil,  Corn  Salad,  and  Eadishes  for  a  late 
supply.  Earth  up  Celery  and  Leeks,  selecting  a  dry  day  for  that 
purpose. 

Ekuit  Gaeden. — Expose  the  fruit  on  v^all-trees  to  the  light  by 
removing  the  leaves  which  overshadow  it.  Early  Apples  and  Pears 
must  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  stalk  parts  readily  Irom  the  tree, 
and  placed  in  the  fruit-room  until  fit  for  the  table.  When  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  trees  until  ready  for  consumption,  they  lose  their 
fine  brisk  flavour,  and  eat  flat.  Pyramidal  and  cordon  trees  that 
are  making  a  strong  growth  require  root-pruning ;  the  early  part  of 
next  month  is  the  best  time  for  performing  that  operation.  When 
done  early  they  make  fresh  roots,  and  become  re-established  before 
the  winter.  Eresh  plantations  of  Strawberries  may  still  be  made 
with  a  consideiable  chance  of  success,  but  such  heavy  crops  of  fruit 
must  not  be  expected  as  from  those  planted  early  last  month. 

Pits  and  Euames. — Pot  off' intermediate  stocks  in  good  turfy 
loam,  mixed  \\ith  a  liberal  proportion  of  rotten  manure  and  leaf- 
mould.     Sow  Mignonette  for  late  work,  and  thin  that  already  up  to 
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about  five  plants  to  each  five  or  six-incli  pot.  Give  abundance  of 
air  to  cuttings  of  bedding  plants  that  are  rooted,  and  draw  the 
lights  off  altogether  when  thoroughly  established. 

FoECiNO.  —  Pines  swelling  their  fruit  must  have  liberal  encou- 
ragement ;  the  temperature  should  range  from  80*^  to  90°,  with  a 
bottom-heat  of  85*^.  Heduce  the  temperature,  and  ventilate  some- 
what liberally,  even  if  extra  fire-heat  becomes  necessary.  Give  all 
the  air  possible  to  Vines  from  which  the  crop  has  been  gathered, 
and  keep  the  atmosphere  dry  in  houses  in  which  the  grapes  are 
hanging.  Those  just  colouring  also  require  plenty  of  air,  even  if 
artificial  warmth  is  required  to  maintain  the  proper  temperature. 
Young  Cucumber  plants  must  be  raised  at  once,  where  a  supply  is 
required  throughout  the  winter.  IMelons  ripening  require  extra 
warmth  to  finish  them  oflp  quickly,  and  prevent  them  being  insipid 
and  flavourless. 
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SELECTIONS   OF    BEDDING  PLANTS  FOE 
1875. 

==.  Ageratdms. — Blue    Gem,    Imperial    Dwarf, 

Mexicanum. 

BoL'VARDiAs. — An sfusti folia,  scarlet;  Vree- 
ji^^^^^j^    landi,  white  ;  Hogarth,  scarlet. 
■B^KSf         Calceolarias. — Amplexicaule  (for  lar^c 
"    beds),  Aurea  fioribunda,  Coccinea  floribunda, 
Crimson  Queen,  Golden  Bedder,  Golden  Fleece, 
Golden  Gem,  Pillar  of  Gold,  Prince  of  Orange. 
Cannas. — Alfred  Dumiineil,  Annei  discolor,  Binorelli 
eudens,    Chalei   discolor,   Chatei   grandis,    Compacta, 
on,   Expansa,    Gigantea  floribunda,    Henri  Vilmorin, 
Jean   Sisley,    Nigricans,  Picturata   fastuosa,   Purpurea   spectabile, 
"Warscewiczl  Major.  " 

CoLEUS. — Emperor  Nnpoleon,  Yerschaffelti,  VerschafTelti  splendens. 
Dahlias. — Alba   floribunda  nana,  Captain  Ingram,  Conflagration,  Decoration, 
Gem  of  the  Dwarfs,  Jubilee,  King  of  the  Dwarfs,  Little  Bubby,  Little  Gem,  Pretty 
Polly,  Pluton,  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen  Victoria,  Rising  Sun,  White  Bedder. 

Fuchsias.— i'^/'-^  jloicers  -.  Constellation,  Lizzie  Hexham,  King  of  the  Doubles, 
Rifieman  (double),  Noriidk  Giant,  First  of  the  Day,  Tower  of  London,  and  Mr. 
Lyndoe.  Bark  Jioivers :  Wiltshire  Lass,  Marginata,  Minnie  Banks,  Prince  Alfred, 
Arabella,  White  Perfection,  Alba  coccinea,  Evening  Star,  Conspicua,  Empeior  ot 
the  Fuchsias,  Vainqueur  de  Puebla,  and  Mrs.  Ballantine. 

Heliotropiums.— Cheshire  Hero,  Etoile  de  Marseilles,  Jersey  Beauty,  La 
Favorite,  Miss  Nightingale,  Modele,  Mons.  Hamaitre,  Surpasse  Guascoi. 

Lantanas.  —  Adolphe  Hwass,  Consolation,  Delicatissima,  Distinct'on,  Don 
Calmet,  Empereur  dcs  Fnmcais,  Fillioni,  Gloire  de  Mazarques,  Louis  Ro^mpier, 
MacMahon,  Madame  Bruant,  Mons.  Rougier,  P»oi  des  Rougus,  Yictoire. 

Lobelias — Speciosa  type  :  Blue  King,  Brilliant,  Cobalt  Blue,  Drusilla,  Mazarine 
Gem,  Porcelain  Brilliant,  Speciosa,  White  Perfection.    Pumila  type  :  Alba  cocrulea, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Pumila  grandillora.     Intermediate  type  :  Imperial, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Omen,  Pink  Cornelian,  Purile  Prince. 

Pansies.  —  Bedfont   Yellow,    Blue    King,    Cliveden    Blue,    Cliveden   Purple, 
Cliveden  Yellow,    Dean's  White    Bedder,    Great   Eastern,    Mrs.   fcbiriey  Hibberd, 
Queen  of  Scots,  Sandbeck  Gem,  Sunshine,  Ware's  Cloth  of  Gold. 
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Pelakooniums,  Zonals  (Nosegays  Ivchtded).— Scar/e/  ;  Amabilis,  Charley 
Casbon,  Cliundcr  Sen,  Cannell's  Dwarf,  Corsair,  Duke  of  Kdinburgh,  Flaminpo, 
George  Miles,  Jean  Sisley,  Omrpa,  Orbiciilata,  Payne's  Perpetual,  Rev.  C.  P.  I'eacb, 
Shakespeare,  Star  of  Fire,  Velocipede,  Vesuvius,  Warrior,  Orange  and  Salmon: 
Excellent,  Ilibberd's  Orange  Nosep:ay,  Harkaway,  II.  W.  Longfellow,  Scarlet 
Dwarf,  Soleil.  Soxe  and  Pink  tinted  :  Amaranth,  Amy  Rob-art,  Beauty  of  Lee, 
Bella,  Delight,  Mnster  Christine,  Feast  of  Roses,  Miss  Rose  Peach,  Mrs.  J.  Pottle, 
Mrs.  Upton,  Welheck  Nosegay.  Crimson  and  I'lirple  tinted:  Bayard,  Charles 
Dickens,  Crim?on  King,  Douglas  Pearson  Diana,  David  Gariick,  Geant  des  Ba- 
tailles,  Heartsease,  Lord  Belper,  Pioneer,  Lady  KirkJand,  Lady  Palmerston,  Mara- 
thon, Mrs.  Hole,  Mrs.  Mellow,  Undine,  Violet  Hill  Nosegay,  Sparkler.  Cerise: 
Cherry  Lips,  Lucius,  Magnet,  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  Troubadour.  /Salmon  Shades  : 
Gloire  de  Corbcny,  Gloire  de  St.  Louis,  Madame  Day,  Sensation.  White :  Madame 
Vaucher,  White  Princess,  White  Clipper. 

Ivy  Leaf. — Butterlly,  Cassidy,  Favonia,  Gem  of  the  Season,  Lady  Edith,  Ro- 
mance, Treasure. 

Golden  Zonals. — Allan-a-Dale,  Edward  Richard  Benyon.  Fair  Emily,  Lady 
Sheffield,  Leauder,  Louisa  Smith,  Mrs.  Dunnett,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Peter  Greive,  Prince 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen  of  Spain,  Sir  Robeit  N:ipier,  Victoria  Regina. 

Silver  Zonals. — Caroline  Longfield,  Eva  Fish,  Fair  Rosamond,  Italia  Unita, 
Lass  o'Gowrie,  Mysterious  Knight,  Silver  Flute,  The  Graphic. 

Beonze  Zonals. — Attraction,  Black  Douglas,  Bronze  Queen,  Countess  of  Kellie, 
Crown  Prince,  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  Marechal  MacMahun,  Mrs.  Lowndes,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Sybil,  the  Moor,  W.  R.  Morris. 

Golden-Lfaved.  -  Creed's  Seedling,  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  Golden  Banner, 
Golden  Harkaway,  Little  Golden  Christine,  Robert  Fish,  Yellow  Gem. 

Variegated. — Avalanche,  Bijou,  Bridal  Bouquet,  Flower  of  Spring,  Miss  Kings- 
bury, Princess  Alexandra,  Snowdrop. 

Petunias. — Attraction,  Ariel,  Butterfly,  Crispinus,  Imperial,  King  of  Crimsons, 
La  Neige,  Mont  Blanc,  Perdita,  Miss  Eaile,  Spitfire,  Shruhland  Rose. 

TropjEolums — Advancer,  Compactum  coccineum  Major,  Coronet,  Perfection, 
Yellow  Dwarf,  Minnie  Warren,  The  Moor. 

Verbenas. — Ariosto  Improved,  Basilisk,  Crimson  King,  Ganymede,  Hercules, 
lona.  Lavender  Queen,  Mauve  Queen,  Maonetti,  Melindris  splendens,  Nemesis, 
Oxonian,  Polly  Perkin.s,  Pomeratiia,  Purple  King,  Sportsman,  Wliite  Queen. 

Violas,—  Blue  Bell,  Corisande,  Enchantress,  Magnificent,  Lothair,  Lutea  Major, 
Perfection,  Q  .een  Victoria. 

Cakpet  Bedders. —  With  dark  foliage:  Alternanthera  amocna  spectabile, 
A.  amabilis  latifolia  (magnifica),  A.  paronychioides  major.  A,  versicolor  grandis, 
Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber,  Iresine  Lindeni,  Silvery  fdiagc :  Antennsiria 
tomentosa,  Centaurea  argcntea  plumosa,  C.  Clenientei,  C.  ragu.-ina  compacta.  Cine- 
raria ceratopbylla,  C  maritima  compacta,  Cerastium  tomentosum,  Dactylis  elegan- 
tissima,  Leucophyton  Browni,  Veronica  incana.  Goldtn  foliage :  Abutilon 
Thompsoni,  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata,  Lonicera  reticulata  aurea,  Mesembry- 
antheraum  cordifoliura  variegatum,  Pyreihrum  Golden  Feather,  l?edum  acreelegans, 
Stellaria  graminea  aurea.  Thymus  citriodora  n  arginata  aurea,  T.the  Golden  Fleece. 
Succulents  :  Echeveiia  pumiia,  E.  nietallica,  E.  nietallica  ghmca,  E.  secunda  glauca, 
Sempervivum  calcaratum,  S.  Californicum,  S.  Donckelaari,  S.  tabulajforme,  Sedum 
glaucum,  S.  acre  elegans.     Blue  Foliage  :  Klenia  repens. 


HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 

jjOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— The  thirty-fifth  anniversary 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  recently  at  the  Society's  House,  Inner 
Circle,  Regent's  Park  ;  Sir  Walter  Stirling  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Sowerby, 
the  secretary,  read  the  annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  new  subscribers  who  had  j  ined  the  Society  during  the  year 
was  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  and  also  much  above  the  average.  The  numeri- 
cal strength  of  the  Society  had  been  fully  niaintained.  The  exhibition  of  flowers 
and  the  evening  fete  had  been  most  successful,  arid  were  gaining  in  popularity. 
The  new  range  of  greenhouses  for  the  preservation  of  plants  relating  to  the  arts, 
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manufactures,  and  domestic  economy,  commenced  last  year,  had  been  completed 
at  a  considerable  cost,  and  thus  extended  facilities  had  been  offered  to  teacliers 
students,  and  others  seeking  information  relatinn;  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Free 
admissions  to  study  had  been  issued  to  26  artists,  318  to  professors  and  students 
and  31,500  cut;  specimens  distri'JUted  to  them.  Several  improvements  had  been 
made  in  the  gardens,  and  many  new  and  interesting  plants  added  to  ihe  collection. 
The  Chairman  congratulated  the  Fellows  upon  the  satisfactory  report  presented 
and  the  report  was  then  adopted.  His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Teck  was 
elected  president  for  the  year.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  his  Serene  llio-hness 
the  Duke  of  Teck,  G.C.B  ,  and  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  tor  the 
interest  they  take  in  the  Society  ;  and  similar  votes  to  the  council,  the  committees 
the  executive,  and  the  chairman. 

GiBSO.v  Testimonial.— Mr.  Gibson,  who  for  many  years  occupied  the  post  of 
superintendent  of  Battersea  Park,  and  latterly  of  Hyde  Park,  has  for  nearly  twelve 
months  been  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  paralysis.  His  horticultural  and 
other  friends  have,  in  consequence,  determined  to  present  him  vvith  a  testimonial, 
as  a  practical  proof  of  their  appreciation  of  his  manifold  labours  in  furthering  the 
progress  of  horticultural  scicnice,  and  to  assist  in  defraying  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
expenses  incidental  to  a  lengthy  illness.  Mr  Gibson,  it  will  be  rernetnbered, 
introduced  carpet  bedding  and  subtropical  gardening  to  English  gardens,  and  by 
the  examples  of  both  styles  of  embellishing  the  flower  gardens  in  the  parks  under 
his  charge,  has  exercised  a  most  healthy  influence  on  the  public  taste.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  testimonial  fund  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  curator,  Chelsea 
Botanic  Gardens,  S.W. ;  and  we  trust  our  readers  will  show  their  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Gibson  by  contributing  to  the  fund  according  to  their  ability. 

The  Principal  Bedding  Displays  in  and  near  the  Mhtkopolis  are  now  in 
splendid  condition,  and  everywhere  what  is  called  "  carpet "  bedding  is  the  pre- 
dominant feature.  The  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  parterres  of  Battersea, 
Hyde,  and  Victoria  Parks  are  ablaze  with  colour,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
style  of  decoration  is  completely  altered  from  that  which  prevailed  only  ten  years 
ago.  Those  who  are  interested  in  bedding  effects  should  see  the  London  parks  and 
the  great  garden  at  Sydenham  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Phylloxera,  or  Vine  Pest. — A  recent  issue  of  the  London  Gazette  con- 
tains the  following  notification  :  "  Tlie  Board  of  Trade  have  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  copy  of  a  French  law,  promulgated  on  the 
25th  ult.,  instituting  a  prize  of  300,000  francs  (about  i'12,0U0),  to  which  may 
be  added  subscriptions  from  other  sources,  for  the  discovery  of  an  efficacious 
and  economical  means  of  destroying  the  phylloxera,  or  of  preventing  its  ravages. 
A  commission  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  will 
determine  the  conditions  of  competition  and  the  award  of  the  prize."  The  pro- 
longed discussions  in  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  and  the  numerous  experiments 
and  observations  on  the  invasions  of  phylloxera,  resolve  themselves  into  a  recom- 
mendation by  M.  Dumas,  to  "  stamp  it  out."  It  is  urged  to  be  necessary  to  insure 
the  destruction  of  every  diseased  vine  and  those  about  it,  and  to  poison  the  ground. 
It  is  further  urged  that  the  planting  of  new  vines,  of  French  races,  should  be  made 
only  in  land  susceptible  of  being  flooded,  or  in  lands  naturally  or  artificially  sandy. 
The  Second  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Vienna  this  year  is  to  take 
place  from  October  3  to  7,  and  will  be  exclusively  limited  to  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. It  will  be  held  in  the  Blumen  Salen,  No.  12,  Parkring.  Foreigners  will 
be  allowed  to  compete,  but  they  must  signify  their  intention,  either  in  writing  or 
verbally,  a  week  previous,  at  the  offices  of  the  K.  K.  Gartenbau,  Gesellschaft. 

The  Pomological  Society  of  France  will  hold  its  seventeenth  annual  meet- 
ing at  Angers  from  September  28  to  October  3.  An  exhibition  of  fruits  will  be 
held,  open  to  all  nations,  and  a  congress  of  pomologists  will  hold  its  sittings  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Central  Hobticvltural  Society  of  France  will  hold  an  exhibition  of 
fruits  and  flowers  at  their  rooms,  84,  Rue  du  Grenelle  Saint  Germain  Paris,  from 
October  10  to  14. 

A  Noble  Orchard.— The  orchard  of  William  Meek,  of  San  Lorenzo,  California, 
covers  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  He  has  27,0U0  almond-trees,  226,000  currant- 
bushes,  7,200  cherry-tiees,  3000  p'ums  and  prunes,  besides  large  numbers  of  the 
best  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricot-i,  etc.  He  is  also  experimenting  with 
oranges  and  lemons. 
September. 
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Fruit  Snow  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — The  scliodule  of  prizes  offered  for  com- 
petition at  the  forthcoining  exhibition  of  fruit,  on  8th,  9th,  and  10th  inst.,  has 
recently  been  issued,  and  contains  classes  for  Gladioli  and  vegetables,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  prizes  for  fruit.  The  classes  for  vegetables  are  open  to  cottagers  only  ; 
hut,  as  the  prizes  are  comparatively  liberal,  a  good  display  of  esculents  will  no  doubt 
be  the  result.  The  Honey  Fair  to  be  held  in  connection  wich  the  fruit  show  pro- 
mises to  he  a  most  interesting  event,  as  something  like  =£100  is  offered  for  bee- 
furniture  and  honey. 

Accidental  Naturaltzatiox  of  Plants. — -It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our 
most  pernicious  weeds  are  foreign  plants  that  have  been  accidentally  introduced 
into  this  country,  where  they  have  become  naturalized,  and  have  spread  in  some 
cases  far  more  r.npidly  than  on  their  "  native  heath."  M.  Balansa  relates  two 
striking  cases  of  this  kind  in  his  account  of  New  C  dedonia,  the  island  to  which  so 
many  of  the  French  Communists  have  been  transported.  In  tlie  first  instance, 
about  four  j^ears  ago,  a  gendarme,  who  was  transferred  to  this  island  from  Otaheite, 
brought  with  him  a  bolster  filled  with  the  feathery  seeds  of  Asclepias  curassavica. 
Having  ocasion  to  wash  the  tick-cover,  he  opened  the  bolster  at  the  Pont  des 
Fran9ais,  when  some  of  the  seeds  were  carried  off  by  the  wind,  and  the  plant  has 
since  then  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  interfere  witti  cultivation, 
its  roots  running  under  ground  to  considerable  distances,  and  sending  up  shoots 
in  all  directions,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  it.  In  the  second  case,  M.  Balansa 
relates  that,  a  few  years  ago,  some  boxes  arrived  from  Sydney  containing  various 
articles  packed  in  European  hay.  This  was  thrown  out  and  left  on  the  ground 
where  the  boxes  were  unpacked.  In  the  following  year  a  new  graminaceous  plant 
was  observed  growing  plentifully  where  the  hay-packing  had  been  left.  Tliis 
proved  to  be  common  Couch-grass  {Triticutn  repens),  and  it  has  spread  so  rapidly 
that  M.  Balansa  states  that  it  is  already  exterminating  the  native  grasses. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Stellaria  gramikea  aukea. — An  Old  Subscriber^  Bathamptoii. — This  golden 
bedder  cannot,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  be  raised  from  seed.  That,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  small  importance,  for  it  can  be  propagated  most  readily  from  cuttings.  It 
retains  its  rich  colouring  throughout  the  summer.  It  is  now  very  cheap,  strong 
plants  being  obtainable  for  half  a  crown  or  so  per  dozen. 

Sef.dlixg  Cyclamens. — Flora  Macdonald,  Penarth. — Pot  the  seedlings  off 
singly  in  small  pots,  place  in  a  frame,  keep  them  rather  close,  and  supply  mode- 
rately with  water.  Use  a  light  rich  compost.  In  September  remove  to  a  warm 
corner  of  the  greenhouse,  and  with  ordinary  attention  tiiey  will  bloom  towards  the 
end  of  the  winter.     Seedling  cyclamens  must  not  be  dried  off  the  first  year. 

H.  C. — One  of  the  principal  points  to  insure  a  supply  of  fiowers  is  to  place  the 
plant  in  a  sunny  position  after  it  has  made  its  growth,  to  afford  the  young  wood 
an  oriportunity  of  being  thoroughly  matured. 

Removing  Sashes  from  Orchaud  Houses. — A  Young  Gardener. — As  the 
sashes  are  moveable,  and  you  have  gathered  your  crop,  by  all  means  re- 
move them.  It  will  save  an  immense  amount  of  labour  in  syringing,  and  the  trees 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  every  shower  and  the  heavy  dews  which  we  generally 
have  through  this  and  the  next  month.  Trees  that  cannot  be  uncovered  after  the 
crop  is  gathered  generally  become  so  much  infested  with  red-spider  at  this  season 
that  the  foliage  falls  off  before  it  is  propeiiv  ripened,  and  consequently  before  it  has 
fully  performed  all  its  proper  functions.  When  this  happens,  the  flower-buds  for 
next  season  are  not  properly  formed,  and  many  of  them  fall  off  directly  the  trees 
begin  to  move  in  the  spring.  Good  crops  of  fruit  can  be  grown  on  trees  that  are 
never  uncovered  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  such  fine  wood  and  fruit  as  from 
bouses  that  have  moveable  sashes,  which  are  taken  off  yearly.  In  cold,  wet  seasons, 
it  is  as  well  to  let  the  lights  remain  on  ;  the  wood  ripens  in  that  case  better,  and  the 
borders  do  not  become  saturated  with  heavy  rains.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  autum- 
nal rains  are  better  for  the  trees  than  artificial  watering.  We  do  not  advise  keep- 
ing the  lights  off  until  a  few  weoks  before  starting  the  house,  because  exposing 
the  trees  to  severe  frosts  through  the  winter,  after  their  having  been  kept  in  a  high 
artificial  temperature  all  the  summer,  does  tLem  no  good. 
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FucnsiA-BUDS  Dropping. — Anxious  Inquirer. — The  plants  have  quite  ex- 
hausted the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing;,  therefore  shift  tlie  yonncr  and  middlinc- 
sized  plants  at  once  into  a  mixture  consisting  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  rotteu 
dung,  and  silver  sand  ;  after  a  few  weeks'  growth  they  will  bloom  Huely  through 
the  latter  end  of  the  autumn.  Try  a  little  gumo  water,  mixed  at  the  rate  of  half 
an  ounce  to  the  gallon,  on  the  old  plants.  If  they  are  too  far  gone,  and  it  fails  to 
have  a  salutary  effect,  set  them  out  of  doors  in  a  shady  position  to  rioen  their 
wood. 

Calceolaria  Cuttings. — Novice. — Calceolarias  bedded  out  have  made  but 
little  growth  anywhere  this  season,  and  we  expect  many  will  find  great  difficulty  in 
getting  up  their  usu  il  stock  of  cuttings.  We  would  advise  you  to  give  your  bed  a 
good  mulch  of  half- rotten  dung  ;  or  if  it  is  situited  in  too  prominent  a  position  for 
you  to  do  this,  cover  it  instead  with  the  same  thickness  of  coc  >a-nut  refuse.  This 
will  keep  the  roots  cool,  and  encourage  the  production  of  young  shoots.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  a  good  soaking  of  water  now  and  then  will  be  of  service,  and  if 
slightly  flav^oured  with  manure  its  advantage  will  be  enhanced.  A  syringe  or 
sprinkle  overhead  with  clear  water  between  the  intervals  will  all  tend  towards  the 
same  end. 

Summer  Management  of  Dahlias. —  W.  S.  S.,  Forfc^jVe.— Dahlias  should 
have  only  one  stem  each,  and  thit  staked  in  good  time.  If  the  plants  grow  very 
bushy,  thin  away  a  portion  of  the  shoots  ;  liquid  manm-e  once  a  week,  net  too 
stron;,',  will  do  them  immense  good,  and,  while  growing,  they  will  take  as  much 
moisture  as  you  like  to  give  them.  If  a  regular  system  of  watering  is  once  begun 
you  must  gj  on  all  through  the  season,  except  during  wet  weather,  for  watering 
brings  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  the  plants  suffer  if  supplies  are  stopped.  We 
put  a  good  spadeful  of  rotten  dung  under  every  dahlia  to  draw  the  roots  down,  and 
obviate  the  need  of  frequent  watering.  If  the  plants  are  troubled  with  red-spider, 
dust  them  with  sulphur,  and  then  drench  them  well  overhead — the  red-spider  cannot 
stand  sulphur  and  moisture  together.  A  dry  leaf  and  a  warm  berth  are  the  delights 
of  this  pest.  Dahlia  roots  should  be  stored  in  a  place  free  from  frost  and  damp, 
but  not  so  dry  as  to  shrivel  them.  They  should  not  be  taken  up  until  the  frosts 
have  destroyed  the  stems,  and,  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the  tubers,  the  plants 
should  have  very  little  v.^ater  towards  the  end  of  the  season.  The  best  way  of 
storing  them  is  to  lay  them  in  wicker  baskets,  and  cover  with  short  dry  hay,  and 
place  the  baskets  in  an  airy  loft. 

Spir^\  palmata. — An  Old  Subscriber,  Batliampton. — The  plant  is,  no  doubt, 
wrong  at  the  roots.  We  would  advise  you  to  shift  it  into  a  larger  pot  as  soon  as 
it  has  done  flowering,  and  in  so  doing  remove  a  little  of  the  old  soil  if  it  will  come 
away  without  disturbing  the  roots.  If  the  pot  is  well  filled  with  roots,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  remove  any  portion  of  the  soil.  The  pot  into  which  it  is  shifted 
should  be  two  sizes  larger  than  the  one  it  now  occupies.  Use  a  mixture  of  turfy 
loam  and  well  rotted  manure,  and  when  the  repotting  is  completed  place  it  in  a 
shady  position,  such  as  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  fence,  or  hedge.  Supply  it 
liberiilly  with  water,  until  the  leaves  die  down,  and  even  then  the  soil  must  be  kept 
moist,  for  like  other  marsh  plants  it  must  have  moisture  during  the  winter  as  well 
as  in  the  summer.  Many  amateurs  fail  in  growing  it  successfully  through  their 
drying  it  off  when  at  rest,  in  precisely  the  same  mannur  as  they  would  bulbous 
plants.  When  the  leaves  have  all  died  down,  remove  to  a  cold  frame,  because 
when  left  out-of-doors  there  is  a  danger  of  the  frost  splitting  the  pot  and  injuring 
the  roots.  It  may  be  protected  with  a  good  thickness  of  dry  leaves  or  litter,  but 
it  is  preferable  to  winter  it  in  a  cold  frame.  As  it  commences  to  grow  in  the 
spring,  increase  the  supply  of  water,  and  when  in  full  growth  give  it  an  abundance, 
and  about  twice  a  week  apply  liquid  manure,  prepared  by  steeping  cow-dung  and 
soot  in  rain  water.  It  should  be  again  shifted  after  it  has  done  flowering.  By 
shifting  at  this  stage  the  pots  are  well-filled  with  roots  by  the  autumn,  and  in  the 
spring  they  are  in  grand  condition  for  starting  into  a  viu;orous  growth.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  system  here  described,  it  will  be  prssible  to  produce  specimens 
upwards  of  five  feet  in  height,  six  feet  through,  and  furnished  with  fifty  iijwer 
heads,  each  of  which  will  be  of  immense  size.  Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  grand  plant,  and  a  fresh-looking  plant,  two  or  three  feet  ia 
height,  and  furni-<hed  with  four  or  five  flower  heads,  is  regarded  as  quite  a  triumph 
of  cultural  skill,  but  these  are  mere  pigmies  when  compared  with  specimens  of  the 
dimensions  here  mentioned. 

September. 
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Name  of  Plants. — Osmunda. — The  plant,  of  whicli  we  received  a  specimen, 

is  Fedia  dentata,  or  Valeriana  dentata. ^M.  T. — The  specimen    is  H'  t  sufficient 

for  identification. Jihubarb    Stott's    Monarch,    E.    N.    Davit,    It t/p.  —  Ruois,  of 

Rhubarb  Stott's  Monarch  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mnin,  Kelso,  N.B. 

Mrs.  L.  T. — The  plant,  judging  from  the  dried  sample  received,  appears  to  be 
quite  right. 

Fruit  Trees  fok  "Walls.  —  The  south  wall  will  afFcrd  accommodation  for 
thirteen  trees,  and  we  would  advise  its  being  planted  with  5  Peaches,  4  Nectarines, 
2  Cherries,  and  2  Plums.  The  varieties  most  suitable  of  the  respective  fruits  are, 
Peaches — one  tree  each — of  Early  Louise,  Bellegarde,  Soyal  Oeorge,  Nobhsae 
and  Barrinofon.  Nectarines,  one  tree  each,  Hardwick  Seedling,  Ebruge,  Violette 
Sative,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  By  planting  the  foregoing  varieties,  a  succession  of 
first-class  fruit  will  be  insured.  The  earliest  Cherries  and  Plums  only  sUould  be 
planted.  Of  the  cherries,  one  tree  each  of  May  Duke  and  Frogmore  Bigarreau 
should  be  planted  ;  and  of  the  plums,  one  tree  each  of  Bonne  Bouche,  a  fine  variety 
of  the  Green  Gage  type,  sent  out  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nur- 
series, Slough,  and  Royal  Hative.  The  west  wall  may  be  devdted  to  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  the  choicer  kind  of  Pears.  The  wall  vfill  afford  accomraodatiun  for 
fifteen  trees,  and  a  good  arrangement  would  be  to  plant  the  wall  as  follows  :  — 
Apricots,  Large  Early,  Moorpark  and  Turkey.  Plums,  Kirk's  and  Jefferson's. 
Pears,  Alexander  Bivort,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Althorp  Crassane,  Olout  Morceau,  KniyhVs  Monarch,  iVe  Plus  Meuris,  Passe 
Colmar,  and  Winler  Nelis.  (Jne  tres  of  each  of  the  varieties  mentioned  should  be 
planted. 

Rose  Trees. —  G.  E.  N. — It  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  lift  the  rose-trees  in 
September,   but  we  do  not  advise  lifting  before  October.     If  carefully  lifted  and 

replanted  quickly  afterwards,  you  will  have  belter  fljwers  next  year. A.   H.  G. 

— The  green  rose  is  worthless  ;  the  only  reasonable  way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  put  it 
on  the  rubbish  heap. 

Geranium  Leaves. — B.  S. — Your  plants  appear  to  be  afifected  with  the  disease 
that  has  so  sadly  plagued  M.  Sisley,  of  Lyons.  AVe  advise  you  to  have  the  plants 
repotted  at  once,  the  compost  to  consist  of  poor  loam,  three  parts  to  one  part  sharp 
sand,  and  not  a  particle  of  manure.  A  fortnight  after  potting  cut  them  back 
moderately. 

TRADE    CATALOGUES. 

J.  Carter  &  Co.,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. — Catalogue  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  other  TJulch  Bulbs. 

A.  M.  C.    JoNGKINDT  CONINCK,    TOTTENHAM    NuRSERIES,    DeDEMSVAART,    NEAR 

3t\'olle,  Netherlands. —  Wholesale  Trade  List  of  Ntirsery  Stock, 

W.  CuTBUSH  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N. — Bulb  Catalogue.\ 

Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street.  Chester. — 
Catalogue  rf  Dutch  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  23,  Market  Place,  Manchester.  —  Catalogue  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  etc. 

DowNiE,  Laikd,  &  Laing,  Forest  Hill^  London,  E  C,  and  Edinburgh. — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots  and  Spring-Floivering  Plants. 

W.  Henderson,  86,  Hamilton  Street,  Birkenhead.  —  Select  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 
and  1,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh.—  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  etc. 

Robert  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey. —  Catalogue  of  Alpine 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. — Bulb  Catalogue. 

Ant,  Roozen  <k  Son,  Overween,  near  Haarlem,  Holland.— Ca^a^o^KC  of 
Byacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  and  other  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading — Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
S.W. —  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbous  Roots. 

B.  S.  AVilliams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollowat, 
London,  N. —  Gentral  Bulb  Catalogue,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  etc. 


A  ^;  I  i  H  P,  R  H     L  E  P  I  D  0  T  ft. 
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LASIANDEAS. 

( With  Coloured  Ilhistration  of  Lasiandra  lepidota.) 
BY    GEORGE    GORDON. 

HE  lovely  Melastomaceous  plant  forming  tlie  subject  of 
the  coloured  plate  in  this  month's  number  of  the 
Floral  AVobld  is  well  deserving  of  the  honourable 
place  assigned  it,  for  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  plants  at  pro- 
sent  but  sparingly  represented  in  our  plant-houses,  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  will  succeed  in  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  any  of  its  congeners.  The  best  known 
Melastomad  in  English  gardens  is,  perhaps,  our  old  friend  Pleroma 
elegans,  which  is  now  and  again  presented  in  grand  condition  at 
provincial  exhibitions  held  in  July  and  August ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
seldom  presented  in  good  condition  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions, 
for  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  at  the  present  moment. 
Other  closel}'  allied,  but  less  well-known  subjects  are  Lasiandra 
inacrantlm,  and  Mo iwchcetum  cnsiferum,  which,  under  a  proper  system 
of  culture,  are  useful  for  winter  decoration.  The  Lnsiandra  requires 
a  stove  temperature,  and  the  others  a  warm  greenhouse,  or  inter- 
mediate plant-house,  to  insure  success.  But  Lanandra  lepidota  will 
most  probably  succeed  in  a  cool  house,  in  company  with  azaleas  and 
camellias,  and  as  its  flowers  are  wondrously  attractive,  and  freely 
produced,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  decided  acquisition.  It  appears 
to  have  been  first  sent  to  M.  Linden,  in  whose  establishment  at 
Ghent  it  has  recently  flowered,  from  the  province  of  Antioquia, 
!New  Granada.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes,  and  isolated  groups  have  been  found,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  part  of  the  terrible  snow  plains  of  Zumbador  and  Almor- 
zadero,  in  the  province  of  Pampluna,  Santander,  where  men  and 
horses  frequently  perish  in  the  fearful  tornadoes  with  which  the 
country  is  visited.  Indeed,  so  violent  are  the  storms  to  which  the 
plants  are  at  times  exposed,  that  the  bark  is  torn  off  the  stems. 
There  is,  consequently,  good  grounds  for  believing  that  it  will 
require  no  more  r^helter  in  this  country  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  or  cool  plant-house.  It  forms  a  bufhy  shrub,  furnished 
with  slender  branches  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  and  of  a  rich  deep 
green;  the  flowers,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  are 
large,  and  of  a  brii^ht  reddish  carmine,  with  pure  white  centre.  A 
well-flowered  specimen  has,  therefore,  a  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
appearance. 

With  the  exception  that  it  will  grow  freely  in  a  lower  tempe- 
rature than  the  Pleromas,  Monocha^tums,  and  the  Lasiandras  at 
present  in  English  collections,  it  will,  no  doubt,  succeed  under 
similar  conditions.  The  species  belonging  to  those  genera  are  pro- 
pagated with  but  little  trouble  by  means  of  the  tops  of  the  young 
shoots  taken  off,  prepared,  and  inserted  in  cutting  pots  in  the  usual 
way,  and  assisted  with  a  genial  bottom-heat.     When  nicely  rooted, 
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tliey  require  potting  off  separately,  and  after  arriving  at  this  stage, 
they  must  be  shifted  on,  as  more  root  space  is  required.  The  young 
shoots  will  require  stopping  a  few  times  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  to  insure  bushy  specimens,  but  the  stopping  must  not  be 
excessive,  or  the  plants  will  be  filled  with  a  mass  of  small  weakly 
shoots.  As  the  shoots  are  rather  slender,  a  few  stakes  will  be 
required  to  support  and  regulate  them.  The  Lasiandras  are  rather 
more  erect  in  growth,  and,  as  a  rule,  simply  require  to  be  stopped 
moderately  when  the  foundation  of  the  plant  is  being  laid  ;  but 
afterwards  the  shoots  must  be  pinched  with  great  caution,  or  there 
will  be  very  few  flowers.  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  Lasiandra 
macrantJia,  and  the  one  known  as  ^^florihunda  "  is  decidedly  the 
best,  as  it  flowers  more  freely,  and  has  also  a  more  compact  and 
bushy  habit.  The  other  form  is  not  worth  growing,  for  it  is 
"  leggy,"  and  very  shy  in  flowering.  It  is,  in  fact,  too  much  like 
the  old  Pleroma  Bentliamiana  to  be  deserving  of  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 


CHOICE  BULBOUS  PLANTS  FOR  SPEIIS'a  FLOWERING. 

BT.  EOBEBT    OUEEIDGE, 

Church  Walk  Nursery,  Stoke  ITewingtou,  N. 

lESIDES  Hyacinths,  there  are  several  other  classes  of 
bulbous  flowers  of  unquestionable  value  for  the  de- 
coration of  the  conservatory  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  equal  in  every  respect 
to  hyacinths,  yet  as  they  afibrd  a  great  variety  of 
colour  and  form,  they  shouhl  be  grown  in  proper  proportions  by 
all  who  have  a  conservatory,  There  are,  for  example,  the  early- 
flowering  Tulips,  with  their  richly-coloured,  and,  in  many  instances, 
beautifully  feathered  flowers.  The  fragrant  and  distinctly-coloured 
Narcissus,  the  deliciously  fragrant  Jonquils,  the  showy  but  short- 
lived Crocuses,  and  so  on.  Well,  a  few  of  each  of  these  subjects 
are  needful  in  the  production  of  a  really  good  display  of  spring 
flowers.  There  are  a  few  others  which  may  be  grown  with  advan- 
tage, but  I  should  advise  the  purchase  of  a  selection  of  each  of 
those  first,  and  then  if  they  are  considered  insufiicient,  any  of  the 
other  things  which  may  in  previous  years  have  taken  the  fancy  of 
the  cultivator,  may  be  selected.  Taking  them  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  we  have  first  of  all  the 

Tulips. — These  should  be  purchased  rather  liberally,  for  although 
thev  do  not  remain  long  in  perfection,  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  for 
a  considerable  period  by  dividing  the  stock  into  three  or  four  por- 
tions, and  then  placing  them  in  the  forcing  pit  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  or  so.  The  Van  Thols  are  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and, 
although  they  are  comparatively  small,  they  present  an  attractive 
appearance  when  at  their  best.  The  Ited  and  Yelloiv,  Crimson  and 
Scarlet,  are  of  equal  value.     The    White  variety  is  very  beautiful, 
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but  as  yet  it  is  rather  scarce,  and  commands  a  good  price  in  the 
market.  The  Eof^e  variety,  which  is  much  clieaper,  comes,  when 
forced,  very  nearly  white,  and  is  grown  in  large  quantities  for 
Covent  Garden  Market.  The  double  Van  Thol,  which  also  has  red 
and  yellow  flowers,  is  cheaper  than  the  single  form,  and  those  who. 
are  anxious  to  produce  the  best  display  possible  for  a  little  money, 
should  select  it  in  preference  to  the  others.  The  Van  Thols 
should  be  planted  about  two  inches  apart  in  shallow  boxes,  and 
when  they  are  coming  into  bloom,  lifted  out  carefully,  and  put  in  pots 
three  or  more  together,  or  in  any  of  the  ornamental  receptacles  now 
in  vogue  for  the  drawing-room.  They  can  be  put  in  pots  at  the  first, 
but  as  it  will  occasionally  happen  that  some  will  come  into  bloom 
before  the  others,  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by 
growing  them  in  boxes.  For  forming  an  immediate  succession  to 
the  foregoing,  and  also  for  flowering  later  on  without  forcing,  the 
undermentioned  varieties  will  be  found  useful.  They  are  not  the 
very  best  in  the  several  shades  of  colour,  but  they  are  exceedingly 
good,  and  have  the  grand  recommendation  of  cheapness.  Single  : 
Artus,  scarlet ;  Cottar/e  Maid,  rose  pink  ;  White  PottehaJckcr ;  Thomas 
Moore,  orange  ;  Yellow  Prince,  yellow  ;  double  Dulco  of  YorJc,  dark 
rose, white  border;  Impe7'atorRuh)xiruni,  scarlet  crimson  ;  La  Cavdeur, 
white ;  Bex  Buhrormn,  bright  red ;  and  Tournesol,  red  and  yellow.  This 
selection  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  decoration  of  the  conser- 
vatory, as  it  includes  none  but  those  which  are  of  good  quality 
and  effective.  In  some  respects  they  are  superior  to  many  of  the 
more  expensive  varieties.  These  should  "be  grown  in  six-inch  pots, 
three  bulbs  in  each,  and  they  should  be  managed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  hyacinths.  The  compost  must  be  rich  and  moderately 
open,  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  better  than  a  mixture  consisting 
of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  of  old  hotbed  or  stable  manure,  and 
a  liberal  proportion  of  grit.  The  pots  will  require  a  tolerably  good- 
drainage  in  the  bottom,  and  the  bulbs  should  be  buried  so  low,  that 
the  extreme  point  of  the  bulb  only  is  visible  above  the  surface.  They 
will  require  plunging  in  a  bed  of  loose  material,  as  advised  last  month 
for  the  hyacinths,  and  as  the  subsequent  management  is  precisely 
the  same,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  details. 

Narcissus. — The  Polyanthus  Narcissus  are  very  sweet-seen  ted,  and 
sufficiently  attractive  tojustify  their  beinggrown  in  moderate  numbers. 
The  Douile  Boman  and  Ditbius,  commonly  known  as  Paper  White, 
are  especially  valuable,  because  of  their  flowering  very  early  without 
the  assistance  of  artificial  heat.  The  best  six  cheap  kinds  are — 
Bathursf,  Grand  Monarq^ue,  Grand  Pri^no,  Gifronier,  boleil  d'Or, 
States  General,  and  Sulpherine.  Of  the  garden  Narcissus,  adapted 
for  pot-culture,  Bullocodium,  a  very  beautiful  species  of  compara- 
tively small  growth,  which  can  be  most  strongly  recommended,  and 
Double  White,  pure  white,  and  very  sweet  scented,  are  the  two  best. 
The  last-mentioned  is  so  useful  for  cutting,  that  as  it  is  cheap  it 
may  with  advantage  be  grown  in  quantities  in  boxes  wherever  cut 
flowers  are  in  request  early  in  the  season.  All  the  Narcissus 
required  for  conservatory  decoration  should  be  potted,  and  otherwise 
managed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  tulips.     The  small 
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growers,  such  as  Bulbocodium,  should  be  potted  at  the  rate  of  five 
<)r  six  bulbs  in  each  pot. 

Jonquils. — The  delicious  fragrance  of  the  flowers  of  these,  com- 
bined with  an  attractive  appearance,  render  them  of  considerable 
service  for  conservatory  decoration.  The  best  for  pots  are  the 
Double  Jonquil,  single  Campernelle,  and  single  Sioeet-scentcd.  The 
best  eflect  is  produced  by  putting  from  four  to  six  bulbs  in  each 
pot,  and  managing  them  precisely  the  same  as  advised  for  hyacinths 
aud  tulips. 

Crocuses  do  not  remain  in  perfection  long  enough  to  justify 
their  being  grown  extensively  in  pots,  but  as  they  come  into  bloom 
early,  and  have  an  attractive  appearance  when  at  their  best,  two  or 
three  dozen  pots  should  be  filled  with  them.  The  most  distinct  and 
showy  are  Bride  of  Abydos,  white  ;  Celestial,  brightblue  ;  David  Rlzzio, 
purpie  ;  Golden  Fellow,  bright  yellow ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  striped  ;  and 
Vulcan,  dark  purple.  The  bulbs  should  be  packed  close  together  in 
the  pots,  with  the  points  showing  just  above  the  surface,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce solid  masses  of  flower.  During  the  earlier  stages  of  growth 
they  must  be  kept  in  an  airy  position  near  the  glass,  to  prevent  the 
leaves  and  flower-stalks  being  drawn  up  weakly,  for  when  the  latter 
become  drawn,  they  very  often  fall  over  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin 
to  expand. 

Snowdrops.  —  A  few  pots  of  the  double  variety  will  have  a 
pleasing  appearance  early  in  the  season,  and,  consequently,  a  few 
should  be  grown.  The  extra  large  roots  should  be  purchased  and 
packed  closely  together  in  the  pots,  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  bulbs  of  the  crocus. 

SciLLAS  are  very  pretty  when  grown  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  crocuses  and  snowdrops.  The  flowers  are  of  the  most  brilliant 
blue,  and  small  masses,  such  as  are  produced  by  putting  from 
six  to  eight  bulbs  in  a  five-inch  pot,  are  very  attractive,  associated 
with  other  things  in  bloom  as  the  same  time. 

Triteleia  UNIFLORA. — This  fine  hardy  plant  is  most  useful,  as, 
with  ordinary  good  management,  it  will  produce  a  profusion  of 
white  flowers,  which,  intermixed  with  the  graceful  grass-green 
foliage,  are  very  attractive.  It  should  be  grown  in  five-inch  pots, 
and  half-a-dozen  bulbs  put  in  each. 


HOW  TO  STOEE  THE  FEUIT  CEOPS. 

BY    A    KENTISH    GARDENER. 

fN  previous  communications  I  have  venttired  to  offer  hints 
and  suggestions  on  the  cultivation  of  the  most  useful 
hardy  truits,  and  I  now  purpose  saying  something  in 
reference  to  storing  the  crops  of  apples,  pears,  and 
other  fruits  that  can  be  kept  through  the  winter.  I 
shall  also,  for  the  information  of  those  who  have  no  proper  place 
for  the  storage  of  fruit,  describe  the  form  of  structure  most  suitable 
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for  the  purpose.  la  uiany  gardens  the  accommodatioa  for  fruit 
storing  is  very  poor,  and  something  like  a  general  reform  is  much 
needed  to  keep  the  choicer  kinds  of  dessert  apples  and  pears  in  sheds 
where  they  are  exposed  to  changes  in  the  weather,  or  in  places  in 
which  no  facilities  exist  for  ventilation,  is  most  undesirable,  for  if 
they  do  not  decay  before  they  attain  maturity,  they  will  be  very 
inferior  in  flavour  to  others  kept  in  a  suitable  structure.  Expen- 
sive structures  are  not  required,  and  very  frequently  sbeds  of  very 
little  use  may  be  turned  into  most  excellent  fruit  rooms  by  fitting 
up  the  interior  with  shelves,  forming  a  ceiling  to  the  roof,  and 
providing  ventilators  near  the  apex,  alterations  which  will  cost  very 
little  indeed  as  compared  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
them. 

I'irst  of  all  we  will  say  a  few  words  about  gathering  the  crops ; 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  more  important  matter  than  it  is  usually 
considered  to  be.  In  fact,  to  gather  apples  and  pears  at  the  right 
moment,  requires  no  little  thought  and  experience  to  ascertain  when 
that  has  arrived.  Bushels  of  fine  pears  are  spoilt  annually  through 
lack  of  knowledge  of,  or  want  of  attention  to,  this  important  point. 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter  lo  gather  peaches  and  nectarines,  for  they 
are  of  necessity  quite  ripe  when  gatliered,  but  not  so  with  late- 
keeping  fruits.  Pears,  for  instance,  if  gathered  before  they  are  fit, 
will  shrivel  and  become  tough  and  leathery  long  before  they  are 
fully  matured.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  trees  too  long  they  seldom  keep  well,  and  those  that  do 
not  go  "  sleepy"  eat  woolly  and  flat,  instead  of  being  full  of  juice 
and  richly  flavoured.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  fix  any  particular 
time  for  gathering  any  of  the  kinds,  for  this  depends  entirely  upon 
the  season,  locality,  and  aspect.  The  hotter  and  drier  the  situation, 
the  sooner  does  the  fruit  attain  maturity.  A  good  rule  for  gathering 
apples  and  pears  is  to  notice  when  the  stalks  will  part  readily  from 
the  tree  without  having  to  pull  them  hard.  I  believe  that  great 
quantities  of  fruit,  both  apples  and  pears,  are  taken  from  the  trees 
before  they  are  in  a  fit  condition  for  storing  ;  and,  it'  more  discrimi- 
nation were  used  in  selecting  them,  a  better  result  would  be  obtained. 
Many  of  our  best  pears  seldom  present  the  whole  of  their  fruit 
so  as  all  to  be  in  one  uniform  condition  the  same  day.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  much  the  better  plan  to  extend  the  period  of  gathering 
over  several  days,  going  first  over  the  tree  and  selecting  only  those 
which  leave  the  branch  perfectly  easy,  and  repeat  the  same  plan 
about  every  third  day,  until  the  tree  or  trees  are  cleared.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  such  a  plan  could  be  carried  out  in  large  orchards, 
but  it  is  applicable  to  every  garden.  Again,  with  pears,  I  think 
many  do  not  allow  their  best  late  sorts  to  hang  long  enough  on  the 
tree  to  attain  a  proper  degree  of  maturity,  and  this  I  believe  to  be 
the  cause  of  many  otherwise  valuable  pears  being  coarse-grained. 
The  second  week  in  October  is  not  too  late  for  such  kinds  as  Easter 
Beurre,  Beurre  Ranee,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Prince  Albert,  and  March 
Bergamotte,  if  the  weather  is  open  and  mild,  but  they  must  not  he 
exposed  to  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost.  _  All  the  sorts 
also  are  not  fit  for  gathering  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  therefore 
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the  choicest  kinds  should  be  examined  frequently  at  this  season  to 
see  when  they  ought  to  be  gathered.  Fine  weather  should  be 
chosen  for  storing  all  kinds ;  and  all  that  is  required  to  be  kept 
will  of  course  require  to  be  gathered  with  the  hand,  and  all  that  fall 
or  are  knocked  off  accidentally  should  be  put  on  one  side  for  im- 
mediate use.  Wherever  it  is  practicable,  I  should  advise  the  fruit 
-to  be  carried  straight  to  the  fruit-room  in  the  baskets  in  which  it  is 
gathered,  instead  of  tumbling  them  into  larger  baskets,  sacks,  and 
wheelbarrows.  The  less  it  is  shifted  about  the  less  likely  it  is  to 
get  bruised ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  bruised  fruit  will  not  keep  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  is  a  most  excellent  plan  to  have  a  cross- 
handle  basket,  large  enough  to  hold  two  pecks,  and  to  suspend  it  by 
a  strong  hook  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S  to  one  of  the  main 
branches.  It  can  then  be  filled  carefully  on  the  ladder  and  taken 
to  the  fruit-room,  and  the  fruit  spread  out  upon  the  shelves.     I  am 

•  now  alluding  to  gathering  from  large  trees,  but  the  same  form  of 
basket  is  the  most  useful  when  the  trees  are  so  dwarf  that  the  whole 
crop  can  be  gathered  by  standiug  on  the  ground. 

When  the  fruit  is  brought  into  the  store-room,  it  should  be 
spread  out  on  the  shelves  carefully  about  two  layers  thick,  and 
plenty  of  air  admitted  until  the  fruit  has  done  sweating,  when  no 
more  light  and  air  must  be  admitted  than  is  really  necessary  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  sweet.  The  fruit  should  be  care- 
fully examined  occasionally,  and  those  showing  signs  of  decay 
removed  at  once ;  for  if  left  without  attention  they  will  soon  rot  the 
'  sound  ones  which  come  in  contact  with  them.  When  placed  on 
'  shelves  constructed  as  I  shall  recommend,  no  straw  should  be  used, 
excepting  it  be  to  cover  them  in  severe  weather  to  protect  from 
frost.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  for  want  of  room  to  put  some 
of  the  common  apples  thicker  than  I  have  advised ;  but  their  keep- 
ing qualities  will  be  considerably  impaired  if  they  are  kept  in  too 
large  a  heap  for  any  length  of  time.     They  should  be   frequently 

•  turned  with  the  hand  to  remove  those  showing  signs  of  decay,  or 
they  will  soon  be  a  mass  of  rottenness  fit  only  for  the  muck-heap. 
The  temperature  must  be  kept  as  regular  as  possible,  for  when  the 
fruit  is  warmer  than  the  surrounding  air,  it  is  \'ery  liable  to  shrivel; 
but  when  there  is  a  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature  the  surface 
becomes  moist,  just  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  an  evening 
(ievr.  A  very  little  thought  and  observation  will  convince  any  one 
with  an  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  that  fruit  exposed  to  these 
alternate  wettings  and  dryings  must  be  considerably  deteriorated. 
With  hollow  walls,  or  solid  ones  lined  in  the  way  I  shall  advise, 
there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  keeping  a  uniform  temperature. 
Air  should  only  be  admitted  when  the  external  air  and  that  inside 
the  house  are  about  the  same,  as  it  would  be  anything  but  good 
management  to  throw  open  the  ventilators  during  the  prevalence  of 
Honh-easterly  winds  to  cool  the  temperature,  or  during  warm 
southern  breezes,  which  would  have  an  opposite  effect. 

The  size  of  the  fruit-room  must,  as   a  matter  of  course,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  extent  of  the  orchards  and  wall-trees.     It  is  not 

•  advisable  to  have  the  house  too  small,  so  that  the  fruit  has  to  be 
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laid  too  thickly  on  the  shelves  ;  and  the  extra  expense  of  a  few- 
additional  feet  in  length  is  not  worth  taking  into  consideration. 
One  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide  would  be  large  enough 
for  the  fruit  produced  in  an  average-sized  garden.  The  best  form  of 
house  is  a  span-roof,  with  the  side  walls  about  nine  feet  in  heif^ht, 
80  that  four  shelves,  besides  the  layer  on  the  floor,  can  be  com- 
fortably accommodated  on  each  side  ;  and  the  apex  of  the  roof 
should  be  sufficiently  high  to  carry  oft'  the  rain-water  quickly,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  damp  coming  through  the  roof  It  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  interior  of  the  house  thoroughly  dry,  and  the 
temperature  as  little  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  the  changes 
going  on  outside  as  possible.  Hollow  walls  are  the  best  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  and  will  more  than  repay  the  little  extra  outlay 
incurred  in  building  them.  But  if  ordinary  solid  walls  are  preferred, 
I  should  advise  some  uprights  being  fixed  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls,  and  then  either 
boarded  or  lath  and  plastered.  There  will  then  be  little  fear  of 
damp,  and  walls  so  constructed  will  keep  out  more  than  treble  the 
amount  of  frost  than  an  ordinary  wall.  The  roof  should  also  be 
plastered,  for  slates  are  nearly  as  good  conductors  of  heat  and  cold 
as  glass.  With  a  covering  of  slates  only,  the  temperature  of  the 
fruit-room  will  fluctuate  as  much  as  that  of  an  unheated  glass-house 
without  air.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  keep  fruit  in  a  temperature 
of  that  kind. 

Ventilation  should  be  provided  for  by  means  of  skylights  in 
the  roof,  which  should  be  fixed  so  that  they  can  be  opened  or  shut 
at  pleasure,  and  regulated  to  g-ive  little  or  much  air,  according  to 
the  weather  and  the  requirements  of  the  fruit.  Wooden  shutters 
should  be  made  to  fit  the  lights  to  assist  in  keeping  the  frost  out. 
It  would  also  be  well  to  fix  an  iron  grating  about  a  foot  square  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  door  to  enable  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through 
the  house  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  do  so ;  especially  when, 
the  fruit  is  fresh  gathered  and  brought  into  tlie  house,  and  is  in  full 
sweat.  This  grating  should  also  be  provided  with  a  wooden  shutter. 
I  have  had  round  holes  about  two  inches  iu  diameter  made  in  the 
bottom  part  of  the  door  and  covered  with  perforated  zinc ;  this 
does  very  well,  but  I  prefer  a  square  grating,  and  then  the  air  can 
be  shut  off"  with  but  little  trouble.  The  grating  can  be  covered 
with  the  zinc,  if  the  house  is  used  for  keeping  summer  fruit  in  for 
a  short  time.  Eor  the  latter  purpose  alone  a  good  frait-room  is 
invaluable,  for  it  enables  the  cultivat  )r  to  gather  all  frait  which 
loses  its  full  flavour  if  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is  dead  ripe  before 
it  is  gathered.  Peaches,  for  instance,  never  have  their  full  rich 
flavour  if  they  remain  on  the  tree  until  dead  ripe.  I  make  a  point 
of  gathering  most  of  the  soft  fruits  required  for  the  dessert  about  a 
couple  of  days  before  it  is  q^uite  ripe,  and  place  it  in  a  cool  airy 
place  until  ready  for  the  table. 

The  walk  down  the  centre  of  the  house  should  be  three  feet 
wide,  and  the  remaining  space  on  each  side  filled  with  shelves  for 
holding  the  fruit.  The  floor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should  be 
boarded  over,  and  then  one  lot  of  fruit  can  be  placed  upon  it,  with 
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four  tiers  of  shelves  above,  arranged  about  two  feet  above  each 
other.  To  form  these,  stout  uprights  will  be  necessary,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  feet  apart,  one  row  by  the  side  of  the  walk,  and 
the  other  close  to  the  wall ;  both  sides  being  arranged  in  the  same 
manner.  Stout  cross  pieces,  about  four  inches  square,  should  be 
fixed  to  these  uprights  to  support  the  lattice-work  of  the  shelves 
upon  whicli  the  fruit  is  to  be  placed.  Shelves  formed  with  lattice- 
work are  preferable,  as  the  air  can  circulate  more  freely  amongst 
the  fruit,  and  more  layers  can  be  placed  upon  each  shelf,  as  three 
layers  upon  an  open  shelf  or  table  would  keep  better  than  two  upon 
a  closely-boarded  one.  "Nine-inch  deals,  an  inch  in  thickness,  cut 
up  into  three  strips,  and  each  strip  placed  about  an  inch  apart,  and 
nailed  securely  in  its  place,  are  the  best  for  forming  the  bottom  of 
the  shelf.  A  strip  must  also  be  fastened  along  the  front  to  prevent 
the  fruit  falling  off.  The  cost  of  a  house  of  this  description, 
though  sufficiently  complete  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  by  no 
means  excessive. 

The  site  selected  for  the  house  should  be  shady,  to  prevent  the 
snn  shining  on  the  roof  during  the  spring  months,  when  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature.  Shade 
may  be  secured  by  planting  a  belt  of  trees  on  the  sunny  side.  If  a 
fruit-room  is  so  built  that  every  outburst  of  sunshine  upon  it  causes 
the  temperature  to  rise  to  almost  summer  heat,  the  fruit  will  be 
prejudicially  influenced  by  it,  and  arrive  at  a  state  of  ripeness 
before  its  proper  season  of  use,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  flavour. 
It  should  be  well  known  that  any  attempt  to  hasten  the  ripening  of 
such  fruit  as  apples  and  pears  will  end  in  disappointment,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  the  same  degree  of  flavour  in  a  prematurely- 
ripened  pear  as  that  obtained  in  fruit  arrived  at  its  natural  period  of 
maturation.  If  the  internal  atmosphere  becomes  heated  so  as  to 
cause  premature  maturation,  it  must  as  a  natural  consequence  de- 
teriorate the  quality.  The  same  kind  of  reasoning  will  hold  good 
with  respect  to  thinly-constructed  or  exposed  buildings,  for  if  they 
are  not  proof  against  the  influence  of  severe  winters,  the  heat  of 
the  internal  atmosphere  will  be  during  the  coldest  season  too  low  to 
allow  of  the  proper  maturation  of  the  fruit  when  its  season  of  ripen- 
ing arrives.  Zor  my  own  part,  I  would  prefer  a  fruit-room  so  con- 
structed that  in  ordinary  a^  inters  the  internal  air  should  never 
register  lower  than  35*^.  There  is  no  doubt  a  minimum  of  40^  and 
a  maximum  of  50°  would  be  still  better,  but  it  would  be  difficult  in 
buildings  of  ordinary  construction  to  secure  an  equable  temperature 
of  40^.  Whit  surprises  me  most  is  to  know  that  people  sometimes 
recommend  cellars  for  the  preservation  of  fruit.  It  is  true  they 
may  serve  for  such  fruit  as  culinary  apples,  but  I  should  never 
expect  to  eat  a  well-flavoured  late-keeping  pear  from  such  a  struc- 
ture, for  all  cellars  are  more  or  less  damp  and  insufficiently  venti- 
lated. The  only  thing  which  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  collars 
for  such  a  purpose  is  the  fact  that  they  maintain  a  pretty  uniform 
temperature.  !Now  I  admit  to  the  fullest  extent  the  importance  of 
securing  an  equable  temperature  in  all  rooms  where  fruit  is  stored  ^ 
but,  at  the  same  time,  if  it  is  accompanied  with  a  moist  stagnant 
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atmosphere,  I  would  rather  have  my  fruit  exposed  to  a  few  degrees 
more  cold  than  have  it  constantly  enveloped  in  a  soft  warm  air, 
because  I  am  satisfied  fruit  so  kept  will  be  divested  of  that  brisk 
aromatic  flavour  which  properly  preserved  fruit  has  ;  and  if  we  aim 
at  securing  these  features,  depend  upon  it  we  must  first  secure  an 
equable  temperature  in  the  room,  and  maintain  at  the  same  time  a 
dry  moving  atmosphere.  At  all  times  we  must  avoid  a  parching 
brisk  air,  or  the  fruit  will  soon  show  its  dislike  to  it  by  commencing 
to  shrivel  up. 


A  GAY  CONSERVATORY  IN  WINTER. 

BY   JOHN    BUELET,    F.E.H.S., 

Hereford  Road  Nursery,  Bayswater,  W. 

HOSE  who  would  have  a  gay  conservatory  in  winter 
must  be  up  and  doing,  for  now  is  the  time  to  take 
active  steps  towards  receiving  a  plentiful  supply  of 
flowers  from  Christmas  onwards.  I  have  also  con- 
sidered it  desirable  to  direct  special  attention  to  this 
subject  now,  because  the  Dutch  bulbs  may  be  termed  the  sheet 
anchor  for  winter  and  spring  decoration,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
buy  and  pot  them. 

For  their  bright  and  attractive  colours  the  Tulips  will  be 
found  most  useful.  We  generally  manage  to  have  the  Van  Thol 
in  bloom  about  the  end  of  November.  These  bulbs  are  planted  in 
boxes  as  thick  as  we  can  place  therm,  side  by  side,  in  the  early  part 
of  September  ;  they  are  then  placed  out  of  doors  and  covered  up 
nearly  a  foot  thick  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  ;  they  remain  so  until  the 
end  of  October,  when  we  remove  a  box  or  two  into  heat,  and  tliey 
come  nicely  into  bloom  and  well  coloured  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
As  they  bloom  we  carefully  lift  them  out,  and  in  some  cases  pot 
them  six  or  eight  in  a  pot  to  make  a  show.  The  surface  of  the  pot 
should  be  nicely  covered  with  fresh  green  moss.  Tulips  treated  this 
way  are  always  much  admired  for  their  fresh  and  bright  appearance. 
When  the  usual  method  of  potting  the  bulbs  in  the  first  instance  is 
followed,  the  flowers  are  not  so  uniform  as  by  the  plan  we  follow, 
but  I  think  the  flowers  last  longer.  They  look  well  also  when 
planted  in  pans  and  blended  with  ferns,  the  graceful  fronds  of  which 
look  charming  resting  here  and  there  on  the  bright  tulips.  After  the 
Van  Thols  are  over,  we  have,  to  follow  in  succession  next,  the 
Tournesol,  crimson  and  yellow  :  Bride,  white  and  carmine  ;  Gris  de 
Lin,  bright  rose ;  Oo'lden  Startdard,  yellow  and  red  ;  Vermilion 
Brilliant,  scarlet;  La  Candeur,  yvhite;  and  While  Fottehakher ;  finish- 
ing up  with  Oesneriana  and  Rex  Ruhrorum,  both  bright  kinds  and 
strongly  coloured.  The  last-named  are  about  the  latest  of  them  all. 
All  the  tulips,  no  matter  whether  grown  in  pots  or  boxes,  are 
plunged  under  the  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  removed  to  the  forcing- 
house  as  required. 

The  same  system  is  adopted  with  HtjaciniTis ;  in  fact,  this  is  the 
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first  stage  with  all  Dutch  bulbs.  The  hyaciuths  are  not  much  in 
bloom  until  January ;  we  then  get  Grand  Vainqueur,  white  ;  Water- 
loo and  .L'Aml  dio  Cceur,  red  ;  Baron  Van  Tuyll,  and  the  blue 
variety  of  V Ami  du  Gceur,  for  blues.  These  will  be  found  the 
best  for  early  work,  and  after  these  kinds  it  will  only  be  needful 
to  pick  out  those  from  outdoors  that  are  showing  most  forward 
for  bloom. 

In  reference  to  the  Narcissus,  I  would  observe,  some  pots  of  the 
old  Soman  Narciss  come  into  bloom  very  early  after  Cliristmas,  and 
should  be  grown  for  that  purpose  ;  but  they  are  far  behind  in  ex- 
cellence of  colour  and  truss  the  later  varieties,  such  as  Grand 
Primo,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Queen  of  the  Netherlands.  This  last 
kind  especially  is  very  fine,  the  single  flowers  being  larger  than  a 
half-crown  piece. 

Amon2;st  the  flowers  of  lesser  importance  may  be  mentioned 
the  Snowdrops  and  Sqioills.  At  the  time  we  plant  our  first  batch  of 
early  tulips,  we  fill  a  box  or  two  with  Single  Snowdrops  for  early 
work.  These  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  is  also  a  bos  of  Scilla. 
sibirica,  for  they  both  come  into  bloom  about  the  same  time,  and 
are  handy  for  filling  small  baskets  and  vases  for  room  decoration,  as 
well  as  the  conservatory.  Some  of  these  vases  have  a  charming 
effect  if  filled  with,  say  a  hyacinth  for  the  centre,  some  bright  tulips 
around,  then  around  the  edge  scillas  and  snowdrops.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  plant  them  very  closef  as  the  wlaole  should  be 
finished  off"  with  some  nice  green  moss,  to  hide  all  the  mould,  also 
to  form  a  fresh  ground  for  the  flowers. 

Speaking  of  scillas  and  snowdrops  reminds  me  to  ask  my  readers 
if  they  have  at  any  time  introduced  some  pots  of  the  Repaticas  in 
the  conservatory  for  early  blooming  ;  if  they  have  not,  they  have 
missed  a  treat,  for  I  know  of  no  plant  that  reminds  one  so  much  of 
the  return  of  spring  as  this  does.  Oue  of  the  best  of  the  hepaticas 
is  the  variety  named  Anrjulosa.  The  flowers  are  a  heavenly  blue, 
and  thrice  the  size  of  any  other  kind:  I  have  seen  it,  in  fact,  as 
large  as  a  crown-piece  ;  so  here  is  a  real  gem  for  all  lovers  of  this 
kind  of  plant. 

Some  Lilies  of  the  Valley  should  be  introduced  into  a  gentle 
heat,  for  early  blooming,  about  the  middle  of  January ;  but  it  is 
little  or  no  use  starting  them  before  that  time,  as  the  flowers  are 
very  loose  and  watery-looking  if  forced  too  early  ;  and  as  for 
foliage,  you  get  none,  unless  you  wait  for  it  until  the  flowers  are 
past.  Splendid  clumps  of  lily  of  the  valley  for  early  forcing  are 
imported  every  year  from  Paris  and  elsewhere.  Oil  their  arrival 
they  must  be  at  once  potted  in  sandy  soil  (usijg  pots  for  the  pur- 
pose proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  clumps),  and  placed  away  in  a 
cold  frame  and  covered  up  with  cocoa-nuc  fibre  to  a  depth  of  four 
inches.  They  may  remain  thus  until  required  for  forcin;?;  they  will 
by  that  time  have  begun  to  push  their  crowns  up  a  bit  through  the 
fibre.  It  will  be  found  better  not  to  at  ouce  plunge  them  into  great 
heat  to  start  with  ;  if  they  are  kept  just  warm  for  a  week  or  so  to 
start  the  foliage,  it  will  be  found  that,  when  greater  heat  is  after 
given  to  them,  that  bloom  and  foliage  will  come  nicely  together. 
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After  they  have  done  blooming,  they  should  be  plunged  in  their  pots, 
in  a  north  aspect,  and  covered  over  with  short  manure,  about  halt' 
decayed,  and  h\  the  autumn  and  coming  winter  they  will  be  found 
quite  equal  to  do  the  forcing  work  again ;  in  fact,  some  I  treated  so 
appeared  to  me  not  only  to  bloom  stronger,  but  earlier,  the  second 
year,  and  without  requiring  so  much  heat. 

The  early-flowering  Acacias  begin  to  come  into  bloom  nicely 
about  Christmas,  the  old  Armata  being  about  the  first  to  show 
flower :  this  variety  is  very  showy,  and  its  sweet-scented  blossoms 
are  much  admired.  But  the  plant  is  rigid  and  stiff"  in  its  growth, 
and  wears  altogether  a  shabby  appearance  when  out  of  flower,  aud 
so  is  not  a  universal  favourite.  But  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to 
make  this  respectable  at  all  seasons  ;  for  instance,  when  the  plant 
has  done  blooming,  let  it  be  cut  into  shape  a  bit,  then  look  to  the 
soil,  and  renew  that,  also  give  it  a  larger  pot  should  it  be  required, 
and  finally,  give  it  a  moderate  amount  of  attention  during  the 
summer,  and  it  will  amply  repay  for  all  in  the  coming  winter  by  a 
profusion  of  its  golden-yellow  blossoms.  I  must  particularly  re- 
commend A.  Drummondl  as  the  best  of  the  whole  fiimily  for  our 
purpose.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  graceful,  the  flowers  are  borne 
in  great  abundance,  the  colour  is  straw-jellow,  and  it  continues  a 
long  time  in  flower.  After  blooming,  repot  them  if  required ;  the 
proper  soil  is  a  light  sandy  peat,  with  but  a  small  proportion  of 
yellow  loam  and  leaf-mould  added — say  three  parts  sandy  peat  to 
one  part  loam  and  leaf-mould. 

There  are  nice  little  plants  of  the  Otalieite  Oranr/e  imported  into 
this  country  every  autumn,  full  of  flowers  aud  fruit  in  various  stages 
of  growth.  They  look  very  pretty  mixed  up  with  other  plants,  and 
of  course  are  very  desirable.  They  require  careful  treatment,  a 
snug  warm  house  rather  humid  in  its  atmosphere,  and  occasional 
doses  of  weak  liquid  manure. 

The  fragrance  of  their  flowers  renders  the  Daplines  favourites 
with  everyone.  Indeed,  Daphne  indica  rubra,  with  its  compact 
trusses  ot  delicious  flowers  and  dark  green  foliage,  is  a  glorious 
subject.  This  daphne  should  be  in  every  large  place,  as  it  is  easily 
managed,  aud  extremely  effective  :  anyone  who  grows  a  camellia 
well  will  find  no  difficulty  with  the  daphne. 

There  are  also  the  Gardenias,  well  worth  growing  for  the 
grateful  perfume  of  their  flowers,  and  Gardenia  radicans  and  G. 
florida  can  be  easily  brought  into  flower  early  in  the  year,  by  the 
help  of  a  little  bottom-heat ;  they  require  plenty  of  water  when 
growing;  and  after  they  have  done  flowering  if  they  are  allowed  to 
have  a  season  of  rest,  they  will  bloom  all  the  better  for  it.  Before 
they  are  started  to  grow  they  should  have  their  soil  renewed  :  let  it 
be  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould.  Remove  all  the  old 
soil  that  wdl  easily  come  away  without  much  disturbing  the  roots, 
then  pot  aud  plunge  in  bottom-heat ;  this,  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  overhead  and  at  the  roots,  will  stimulate  them  into  growth, 
and  plenty  of  flowers  will  be  the  result. 
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THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CROPS  OF  1874. 

f  ACH  season  has  ita  lessons,  and  with  a  laudable  desire  to 
insure  the  best  results  in  the  production  of  those  crops 
which  are  so  essential  to  our  health  and  comfort,  we 
should  not  be  slow  in  taking  them  to  heart.  The 
summer  of  1874  has  been  characterized  by  drought, 
and  a  comparative  high  temperature,  and  it  may,  therefore,  take  its 
place  with  the  summers  of  1868  and  1870,  which  will  long  be  held 
in  remembrance  by  the  present  generation.  The  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  summer  through  which  we  have  just  passed  will  not 
range  so  high  as  the  average  of  either  of  the  summers  of  the  two 
years  mentioned  above,  because  we  have  had  several  rather  long 
spells  of  cold  weather  to  counter-bahince  the  excess  of  heat.  The 
intense  heat,  for  example,  experienced  during  the  last  ten  days  or  so 
of  April,  which  set  many  inexperienced  people  busy  bedding  out, 
was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  cold  weather,  which  culminated  in 
a  sharp  frost  in  June  that  betokened  the  potato  failing,  and  in 
many  instances  killed  kidney  beans  and  vegetable  marrows,  and 
also  did  an  immense  amount  of  mischief  in  the  flower  garden.  In 
August  the  temperature  declined  very  considerably,  and  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  grounds  at  Sydenham  the  thermometer  went  down 
to  within  one  or  two  degrees  of  the  freezing  point.  Thus  it  is  that, 
although  we  have  had  much  hot  weather,  the  average  for  the 
summer  months  will  not  be  so  high  as  in  1868  and  1870,  for  in 
these  years  the  hot  weather  set  in  early  in  the  spring,  and  con- 
tinued, without  intermission,  until  late  in  the  autumn. 

As  regards  the  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  1874  will  bear  very 
favourable  comparison  with  either  of  the  recent  seasons  of  drought. 
Fruit  generally  has  been  tolerably  abundant.  Plums  have  been 
more  plentiful  than  for  many  years  past,  and  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  filling  the  fruit-room  with  excellent  samples  of  apples  and 
pears.  It  was  at  one  time  feared  that  the  fruit  crop  would  have 
been  totally  destroyed,  for  the  frosts  experienced  during  the  time 
the  trees  were  in  bloom,  were  comparatively  severe ;  as  also  were 
those  which  caused  so  much  anxiety  later  on,  whilst  the  fruit  was 
young  and  tender.  The  safety  of  the  crop  may  undoubtedly  be 
attributed  in  the  one  case  to  the  dryness  of  the  bloom,  and  in  the 
other  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  newly-developed  foliage,  and 
a  more  striking  lesson  relative  to  the  importance  of  shelter  in  the 
production  of  fruit  could  not  well  have  been  afforded.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  cold  as  the  dampness  which  injures  the  flowers,  and  the 
experience  of  this  season,  coupled  with  observations  made  in  pre- 
vious years,  has  shown  most  conclusively  that  a  frost  which  is 
sufficiently  severe  to  totally  wreck  the  crops  when  the  flowers  are 
damp,  is  comparatively  harmless  when  the  bloom  is  quite  dry.  And 
the  late  frosts  demonstrated  that  moderate  shelter  only  was  quite 
sufficient  to  protect  the  young  fruit  from  injury.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  value  of  glass  in  the  cultivation  of  the  choicest 
kinds  of  fruits ;  for,  provided  it  is  managed  properly,  the  crops  will 
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be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  an  ample  interest  on  the  outlay  and 
the  additional  labour  necessary  in   the  management  of  the  trees. 

There  are,  of  course,  general  matters  to  be  considered  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  erection  of  glass  houses  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  points  is  the  large  outlay  involved  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  sure  of  a  good  crop  of 
such  fruits  as  peaches  and  nectarines  in  our  capricious  climate 
without  the  aid  of  glass  houses,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  protection  of  the  trees  by  means  of  temporary  shelter.  Pro- 
tective materials  as  generally  applied  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  maintain  the  flowers 
in  a  dry  state,  whilst  at  the  same  time  avoiding  an  interference  with 
the  circulation  of  air,  is  ignored.  In  the  case  of  wall  trees,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  flowers  safe  from  frost,  as  broad  copings 
fixed  to  the  top  ot  the  wall,  aided  with  canvas  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  put  on  or  taken  off"  without  much  difficulty,  will  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  coping  is 
made  of  thin  boards  or  glass  ;  the  latter  is  in  some  respects  preferable, 
but  it  is  comparatively  costly,  and  more  expensive  to  maintain  in 
good  condition  because  of  the  inevitable  breakages.  These  copings 
are  needful  not  only  foi*  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  but  also 
for  pears,  plums,  and  cherries.  Pears  are  of  high  value,  because  of 
their  being  in  splendid  condition  when  none  of  the  sofc  fruits  are 
available  tor  the  dessert,  as  well  as  earlier  in  the  season,  when  they 
are  abundant. 

The  sudden  outbursts  of  hot  weather,  alternating  with  periods 
of  cold,  sharp  frosts,  and  easterly  winds,  very  forcibly  illustrated 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  shading  the  trees  pre- 
vious to  their  flowering  during  outbursts  of  brilliant  sunshine. 
By  means  of  a  moderate  amount  of  shade  the  flowering  of  the  trees 
may  undoubtedly  be  retarded  considerably,  and  the  risk  of  the 
bloom  being  destroyed  by  frost  materially  reduced.  The  season  has 
certainly  aff'orded  us  the  lesson  that,  by  the  adoption  of  some 
system  of  shelter  by  which  the  flowers  can  be  kept  dry,  a  fair  crop 
can  be  insured  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty. 

The  season  has  been  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  vegetable 
crops,  especially  of  the  choicer  kinds,  such  as  peas  and  cauli- 
flowers, yet  in  gardens  where  the  quarters  have  been  prepared  in 
the  manner  so  frequently  advised  in  these  pages,  moderate  crops  of 
even  these  things  have  been  obtained.  But  of  many  vegetables 
there  was  a  comparative  scarcity,  and  at  one  time  during  the 
summer  kidney  beans,  spinach,  and  cabbages,  realized  prices  in 
Covent  Garden  that  must  have  brought  a  '"good  penny  "  to  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  good  crops.  Amongst  the 
vegetables  which  have  produced  good  crops  are  Trench  Beans, 
Vegetable  Marrows,  Tomatoes,  and  Lettuce.  Potatoes  and 
French  Beans  are  essentially  dry  weather  vegetables  ;  and 
although  Mr.  Berkeley  stated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  that  the  trial  of  French  beans  in  the 
Society's  garden  at  Chiswick  had  been  abandoned  owing  to  the 
partial  failure  of  the  crops,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  yet  no  veget- 
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ables  yield  sucli  a  satisfactory  return  in  dr^  .:>T^asons.  Kidney 
beans  undoubtedly  grow  with  greater  vigour  wl  n 'assisted  with  an 
abundance  of  moisture  at  the  I'oot,  but  they  may  be  sown  \n  the 
driest  of  seasons,  with  the  full  assurance  of  obtaining  , a,  ^dod  crop. 
They  certainly  rank  high  amongst  the  best  of  our  summer  veget- 
ables, for  they  are  thoroughly  reliable,  and  when  gathered  at  the 
right  moment,  and  cooked  properly,  they  form  a  dish  which  is 
generally  acceptable.  The  Bed  Flageolet,  which  was  recently  sent 
out  at  a  high  price  under  another  name,  has  this  year  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  for  it  has  produced  tremendous  crops, 
the  pods,  when  quite  young  and  tender,  averaging  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  three  quarters  of  an  incli  in  breadth.  Carter  s  Advancer, 
a  new  variety  of  this  season,  has  also  turned  out  exceedingly  well, 
but  the  Mont  d'Or,  and  other  Golden  Butter  beans,  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  year,  are  practically  worthless ; 
they  are  not  remarkable  for  productiveness,  the  pods  are  of  medium 
size,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  which  changes  during  the  cooking 
to  a  most  objectiouuble  yellowish  green,  and  those  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  varieties  would  not  be  slow  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  old  samples  of  the  ordinary  varieties 
badly  cooked.  The  Runner  beans  sown  on  the  level  have  not  done 
so  well  this  year  as  usual.  They  have  required  abundant  supplies 
of  water,  and  even  then  there  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  supplies,  because  so  many  of  the  flowers  did  not  set. 
The  rows  planted  below  the  level,  and  mulched  with  short  grass,  and 
other  refuse,  bore  abundantly.  This  may  be  safely  attributed  to 
the  soil  about  the  roots  being  maintained  in  a  much  moisture  condi- 
tion than  is  possible  when  they  are  sown  on  the  level.  By  pre- 
paring the  ground  as  for  celery,  and  sowing  in  the  trenches,  Scarlet 
Runners  yield  well  in  dry  seasons,  and  in  ordinary  summers  they 
will  be  found  one  of  the  most  useful  vegetables  for  small  gardens 
that  could  be  grown. 

Vegetable  Mari'ows  have  done  well  where  the  ground  was  well 
prepared,  and  they  have  been  well  supplied  with  water.  It  is  not 
good  practice  to  plant  them  on  a  manure  heap,  as  is  so  frequently 
done,  but  they  require  to  be  planted  in  soil  that  has  been  liberally 
dressed  with  manure,  and  stirred  deeply.  Planting  on  mounds  is 
also  objectionable,  for  in  dry  summers  the  plants  are  dried  up, 
and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  supply  them  properly  with  water, 
as  it  runs  away  as  fast  as  it  is  poured  on,  and  very  little  finds  its 
way  to  the  roots.  The  tops  of  the  young  shoots  nicely  cooked 
make  an  acceptable  dish  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  vegetables,  but 
young  tops  and  fruit  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  same  plants.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  will  be  no  gain  in  gathering  the  shoots 
insitead  of  leaving  them  to  attain  their  full  development  and 
produce  fruit. 

The  potato  crop  of  1874,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
many  of  the  more  important  districts  the  haulm  was  cut  down  to 
the  ground  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
had  for  some  years ;  the  tubers  are  mostly  of  fair  size  and  of 
splendid   quality.     The    samples   obtained   by  the  ridge  system  of 
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culture  are  uD'fi  illy  good  ;  and  although  the  advanta^e3  of  this 
system  are  nou  apparent  this  year  as  was  the  case  last  year,  yet 
they  were  sufficiently  so  to  prove  to  demonstration  that  it  may  be 
adopted  v.  l  .out  any  fear  of  failure  should  the  rainfall  be  below  the 
average,  and  with  the  full  assurance  that,  should  the  summer  be 
Tvet,  the  crop  will  be  vastly  superior  to  the  produce  of  sets  planted 
in  the  usual  way.  As  in  the  case  of  potatoes  gro«-n  on  tiles,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Hibberd  in  his  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
early  in  the  present  year,  the  potatoes  will  not  suffer  material 
injury  from  continued  dry  weather,  provided  they  have  a  sufficiency 
(say  twelve  inches)  of  soil  heaped  over  them.  If  the  covering  of 
soil  is  only  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  the  soil  will  soon 
be  dried  through,  the  plants  cease  to  grow  freely,  and  the  produce 
be  small  in  consequence. 

Owing  to  the  heat  and  drought  which  prevailed  in  July,  there 
is  in  many  gardens  a  deficiency  of  winter  greens,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  now  too  late  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  making  it  up. 
A  small  breadth  of  winter  spinach  may  be  sown  if  there  is  a  shel- 
tered border  available,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  supply  to  form  a 
succession  to  the  crop  sown  at  the  usual  time.  If  the  winter 
happens  to  be  mild,  and  otherwise  favourable,  it  will  come  ia  useful, 
but  should  it  be  severe  and  destroy  the  crop,  it  will  not  be  of 
much  consequence,  as  the  border  can  then  be  dug  over  and  pre- 
pared for  early  spring  crops.  Turnip  tops,  which  are  sent  to  the 
metropolitan  markets  in  such  immense  quantities  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  are  much  appreciated  by  many  persons,  and  all  the 
turnips  not  required  for  the  table  during  the  winter  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bed.  They  will  furnish  a  few  dishes  of 
greens  in  the  early  spring  months.  Turnips  sown  too  late  to  form 
bulbs  large  enough  for  the  table,  will  also  be  found  of  service  for 
supplementing  the  other  green  vegetables  towards  the  end  of 
February  and  throughout  March. 


CrLTIVATION  OP  THE  HEEBACEOUS  CALCEOLAEIA. 

BY   J.   JAMES, 
Head  Gardener,  Eedlees,  Isle  worth, 

[T  is  entirely  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  herbaceous 
calceolarias  are  difficult  to  grow,  or  that  I  have  some 
grand  secret  in  my  possession  that  enables  me  to  grow 
such  immense  plants  as  those  which  I  exhibit  at  the 
principal  horticultural  meetings  held  in  and  near  the 
metropolis ;  for  I  have  no  secrets  beyond  those  which  I  shall  disclose 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks.  To  state  the  case  as  plainly  as  possible, 
no  plants  are  more  thoroughly  simple  in  their  habits  and  require- 
ments than  herbaceous  calceolarias.  They  require  no  special  or 
extraordinary  admixture  of  soil  or  manure  water,  but  simple  homely 
fare,  and  to  be  attended  in  a  careful  and  workman-like  manner. 
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Some  few  growers,  who  have  been  especially  successful  in  the  culti- 
vation of  any  particular  class  of  plants,  are  very  apt,  in  giving 
directions  for  the  cultivation  of  their  favourites,  to  state  part  of  the 
essentials  only,  and  shroud  the  other  part  in  mystery,  or  else  v?-ith- 
hold  information  altogether,  for  fear  of  being  beaten.  But  I  shall 
not  allow  any  such  narrow-minded  ideas  to  influence  me,  and  shall 
state  all  T  know  upon  the  subject,  and  then  it  will  be  entirely  the 
reader's  own  fault  if  he  does  not  grow  tbein  as  well  as  myself — that 
is,  if  he  has  space  to  grow  them.  The  reader  must  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  everything  does  not  happen  to  turn  out  exactly  as  he  would 
wish,  or  the  plants  not  attain  the  same  proportions  as  mine,  the  first 
time  of  his  taking  them  in  hand.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I 
have  had  many  years'  practice  with  them,  and  I  have  closely  studied 
through  that  time  to  improve  them  in  every  possible  way.  How 
far  I  have  been  successful  in  my  endeavours  in  this  respect  the 
various  prizes  which  I  have  won,  and  the  favourable  notices  of  them 
which  have  appeared  in  these  pages,  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject  farther  than  to 
show  that  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of  any 
plant,  or  in  any  other  affairs,  a  certain  amount  of  labour  must  be 
undergone,  and  a  certain  degree  of  attention  and  observation  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject ;  and  successful  results  are  not  so  much  due 
to  knowing  a  vast  deal,  and  doing  little,  as  to  knowing  little,  and 
doing  that  thoroughly  vphich  is  known. 

RAISINa    THE    PLA-NTS    THOM    SEED. 

As  I  tave  already  observed,  the  calceolaria  is  easily  grown  ;  and 
to  begin  with  the  cultural  treatment,  I  will  commence  with  raising 
young  plants  from  seed,  as  this  is  the  principal  way  which  I  adopt 
for  increasing  my  stock,  and  is  also  adopted  by  most  of  our  other 
good  growers ;  and  I  find  that  I  can  always  depend  upon  getting 
flowers  of  first-rate  quality,  and  with  not  more  than  three  or  four 
inferior  ones  in  a  batch  of  several  hundreds,  so  faithfully  do  they  re- 
produce themselves  from  seed  when  saved  from  good  parents ;  and  I 
think  it  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  seed  from  bad  flowers 
will  produce  young  plants  of  inferior  quality,  and,  of  course,  if 
growers  prefer  sowing  indifferent  seed,  or,  more  "properly  speaking, 
seed  saved  from  indifferent  flowers,  they  must  take  the  consequences. 
I  make  a  practice  of  sowing  my  seed  directly  it  is  ripe,  or  as  soon 
after  as  practicable ;  but  if  I  were  to  fix  a  time,  I  should  say  the 
middle  of  July  is  the  best,  and  the  seed  will  be  ripe,  generally  speaking, 
by  that  time.  Not  but  what  nice  plants  can  be  had  from  seed  sown 
later,  but  it'  both  sowings  receive  the  same  treatment,  the  first  will 
produce  the  best  plants,  and  they  will  flower  better  the  following 
season.  They  have  more  time  to  grow,  and  the  stronger  the  plants 
are,  the  larger  may  the  heads  of  bloom  be  expected.  Therefore, 
fixing  upon  the  15fch  of  July  as  a  starting-point,  I  will  frame  my 
directions  accordingly ;  but  it  will  not  make  any  difference  if  the 
seed  is  sown  a  few  days  later.  My  seed  is  sown  in  ordinary  seed- 
pans,  which  are  prepared  by  placing  a  thorough  good  drainage  of 
broken  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  a  layer  of  the  rougher  portion  of 
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the  soil  over  them,  to  keep  the  other  portion  from  running  down 
amongst  the  crocka,  and  preventiug  the  ready  escape  of  the  water. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  this,  for  if  the  soil  once 
gets  pasty,  the  chances  are  that  the  seed  will  perish  in  the  ground, 
or,  if  up,  the  young  plants  will  go  off  wholesale.  The  remaining 
space  in  the  pan  is  then  filled  up  with  loam  and  sand,  chopped  finely, 
and  a  layer  of  sifted  soil  sprinkled  over  the  surface,  to  receive  the 
seed.  This  last  should  have  a  liberal  admixture  of  silver-sand  witli 
it,  and  be  pressed  perfectly  flat ;  for  if  the  surface  is  rough  and  un- 
even, one  portion  of  the  seed  gets  buried  too  deep,  and  the  remain- 
ing part  has  no  covering  at  all.  The  consequence  of  this  is  simply 
that  all  perish.  The  surface  can  be  easily  made  smooth  with  a  piece 
of  board  or  the  bottom  of  a  flower-pot.  When  this  is  done,  the  pans 
should  have  a  good  watering,  and  after  the  water  has  soaked  away 
the  seed  can  be  sown.  A  little  carefulness  in  doing  this  is  necessary, 
for  the  seed  is  so  small  that  if  sown  carelessly  there  is  danger  of  its 
being  sown  in  lumps  instead  of  being  distributed  regularly  and 
evenly  over  the  surface.  After  the  seed  is  sown  it  should  be  covered 
with  a  light  sprinkling  of  silver-sand,  the  lighter  the  better,  provided 
the  whole  of  the  seed  is  covered.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be 
covered  too  deep ;  this  latter  point  is  an  error  which  cannot  be  too 
carefully  guarded  against,  and  I  quite  believe  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  failures  of  the  seeds  to  come  up  can  be  traced  to  the  latter  cause. 
After  the  seed  is  sown  and  covered,  a  light  sprinkle  from  a  fine  rose 
is  beneficial  in  settling  everything  in  its  place.  I  place  my  pans  in 
a  small  propagating  case  that  I  have  until  the  young  plants  make 
their  appearance.  As  soon  as  they  are  nicely  up,  a  little  air  is  given 
at  first,  and  gradually  increased  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  allow 
the  case  to  be  taken  away  altogether.  Previous  to  having  this  case, 
I  used  to  place  the  pans  under  an  ordinary  hand-light  or  in  a  cold 
frame,  whichever  happened  to  be  most  convenient;  but  I  prefer  the 
hand-lights,  for  they  can  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  and  then  the 
seed-pans  are  less  likely  to  be  forgotten.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  because  this  seed  will  keep  good  done  up  in  paper  packets,  and 
perfectly  dry,  that  it  can  be  either  dry  or  wet,  no  matter  which,  after 
it  is  sown  without  being  injured.  The  seed  very  soon  after  it  is  sown 
begins  to  germinate  ;  and  if  it  once  gets  thoroughly  dry  afterwards, 
there  need  be  but  very  small  hopes  entertained  of  its  ever  making 
its  appearance  above  ground.  And,  as  I  have  said  before,  too  much 
moisture  is  equally  injurious ;  what  is  required  is  to  keep  the  soil 
just  moist,  and  no  more.  The  pans,  before  and  after  the  young 
plants  begin  to  vegetate,  must  he  shaded  from  the  sun  ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  a  regular  moisture  in  the  soil  if  they  are  exposed  to 
its  full  power.  At  all  times  they  shouhl  be  watered  through  a  very 
fine  rose,  or  the  seeds  will  be  washed  out  of  their  place  and  be  buried 
too  deep  ;  and,  besides,  it  lessens  the  chance  of  getting  a  good  stock 
of  plants  if  the  seed  is  disturbed  after  germination  has  commenced. 

TREATMENT    OF    THE    SEEDLIKG    TLATJTS. 

"We  will  now  suppose  that  the  young  plants  have  been  gradually 
inured  to  bear  the  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse,  and  are  ready  for 
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pricking  off  into  pots.  Before  saying  anything  about  this,  I  will 
dispose  of  the  question  of  soil  at  once,  and  prevent  any  unnecesjiary 
repetitions  :  for  whether  for  the  first,  second,  or  third  shift,  the  same 
soil  will  be  required.  As  a  proof  that  I  am  right  in  my  assertion 
that  these  plants  are  extremely  simple  in  their  wants,  I  will  say  that 
I  grow  them  entirely  in  loam  mixed  with  a  little  rotten  dung.  The 
kind  of  loam  I  use  is  the  top  three  or  four  inches  of  an  old  meadow, 
cut  six  or  twelve  months  before  it  is  wanted  for  use,  and  stacked  up 
and  mixed  with  about  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  rotten  manure.  By 
this  way  the  goodness  of  the  manure  gets  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  loam  before  it  is  used  ;  and  I  consider  it  far  preferable  to 
mixing  a  lot  of  manure  at  the  time  of  potting ;  not  that  there  is  any 
particular  harm  in  mixing  the  manure  and  loam  together  at  that 
time,  but  it  is  decidedly  the  best  way  to  do  so  when  it  is  first  stacked 
up.  Tbe  soil  should  be  chopped  up  before  commencing  to  pot,  and 
every  particle  of  fibre  in  the  loam  ought  to  be  preserved,  to  assist  in 
preventing  the  soil  running  together  and  getting  close.  It  is  not 
weir  to  chop  the  soil  too  fine  ;  a  little  judgment  upon  this  point 
must  be  exercised  by  the  cultivator:  but  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
subject,  I  may  safely  say  that  the  larger  the  pot  the  rougher  may 
the  soil  be.  In  no  case  must  it  be  used  in  lumps  as  large  as  one's 
fi'st,  such  as  is  employed  in  potting  pines  and  orchids  ;  a  sprinkling 
of  sharp  silver-sand  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  at  all  periods  of 
their  growth,  but  double  the  quantity  will  be  necessary  at  the  first 
potting  as  the  plants  will  then  be  young  and  tender,  and  every  en- 
couragement is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  root  quickly.  "We  have 
so  far  disposed  of  the  soil  question,  and  will  now  turn  our  attention 
to  the  removal  of  the  young  plants  from  the  seed-pans.  The 
necessity  of  sowing  the  seed  regularly  will  be  patent  now  if  it  has 
been  sown  in  clumps,  as  is  often  the  case.  The  plants  will  be  drawn 
up  weakly  and  unable  to  bear  much  handling,  instead  of  being 
chubby  little  fellows  able  to  stand  almost  anything.  I  have  two 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  young  plants,  according  to  my  convenience. 
Sometimes  I  prick  them  out  into  other  pans,  let  them  get  nicely  es- 
tablished, and  then  transfer  them  to  small  sixties ;  at  others,  I  pot 
them  off  direct  into  the  small  pots.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  pot  ofi"  the 
strongest,  and  prick  the  weakest  into  pans,  and  this  is  the  way  I 
shall  recommend  here  as  most  worthy  of  general  adoption.  It  gives 
the  small  plants  plenty  of  chance  to  form  nice  little  clusters  of  roots 
before  they  have  to  rough  it  in  the  pots  with  the  others,  and  they 
will  not  then  be  long  before  they  get  established.  The  soil  in  which 
plants  are  plnced  that  are  a  long  time  before  they  fill  the  pots  with 
roots  very  often  gets  sour,  and  no  calceolaria  will  root  in  sour  soil. 
So  We  have  to  guard  agaiust  this  by  treating  the  plants  in  the  way  I 
have  described.  At  the  time  of  potting,  the  soil  should  be  in  a  nice 
working  condition,  not  too  wet  or  too  dry,  and  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  after  the  operation  is  completed,  and  kept 
close  and  shaded  until  they  root  into  the  fresh  soil,  when  abundance 
of  air  is  necessary  to  keep  them  thoroughly  healthy  ;  but  at  no  time 
is  it  advisable  to  expose  the  plants  to  strong  sunshine.  Directly 
these  pots  are  nicely  filled  with  roots,  shift  into  five-inch  pots,  and 
keep  them  close  for  a  few  days. 
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WINTER     3J:A.NAGEMENT. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  the  plants  should  be  transferred  to 
the  greeahourfe  stages,  and  there  receive  all  the  light  possible,  and 
plenty  of  air  without  being  exposed  to  cold  cutting  winds.  They 
must  be  watered  cautiously  up  to  this  time.  When  growino- 
vigorously,  the  plants  require  plenty  of  water,  but  through  the  win- 
ter they  must  have  no  more  than  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
health.  Too  much  water  through  the  winter  months  is  certain  death 
to  them ;  neither  should  they  have  more  artificial  heat  at  any  time 
than  is  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  frost.  They  are  im- 
patient of  fire-heat,  and  it  does  them  no  good,  but  a  great  deal  of 
harm  ;  it  weakens  the  constitution  of  the  plants,  and  the  result  is, 
weak  and  drawn  foliage,  and  flower-stalks  with  but  a  small  amount 
of  bloom. 

MANAGEMENT   FOR   FLOWERING. 

If  the  plants  are  strong,  which  they  are  sure  to  be,  with  an 
ordinary  amount  of  attention,  shift  into  eight-inch  pots  in  Februay 
and  be  especially  careful  in  watering  for  a  tew  weeks  afterwards. 
As  the  flower-stalks  make  their  appearance  support  them  with  neat 
sticks,  to  avoid  their  being  broken  about,  which  their  brittle  nature 
render  them  especially  liable  to,  even  when  grown  as  stocky  as  it  is 
possible  to  grow  them.  I  never  stop  them  unless  they  are  coming 
into  bloom  too  early,  for  I  find  that  the  heads  of  bloom  are  quite  as 
large  when  left  alone.  Plants  intended  for  large  specimens  for  the 
following  year  should  have  their  flowers  removed  immediately  the 
size,  shape,  and  colour  of  them  can  be  seen,  be  kept  cool  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  shifted  into  larger  pots  in  autumn,  early  enough  to  fill  the 
pots  with  roots  before  winter.  More  care  in  watering  is  necessary 
the  second  winter  than  the  first,  for  the  plants  are  in  greater  danger 
of  going  ofl"  than  before.  These  will  probably  require  tying  out 
before  the  flovrers  make  their  appearance.  It  must  be  done  with  care, 
for  the  side-shoots  easily  snap  ofi",  and  the  shape  of  the  plant  is 
completely  spoilt. 

RAISING  THEM  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  growing  plants  from  cuttings, 
for  the  treatment  is  the  same  after  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  They 
are  easily  struck  in  a  cold  frame  if  taken  off  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough,  and  kept  close  and  shady.  The  cuttings  should,  of 
course,  be  taken  from  the  very  best  varieties  you  have,  and  from 
plants  which  have  not  been  allowed  to  ripen  seed.  Those  who  know 
how  to  manage  cinerarias  from  cuttings  will  do  well  with  calceolarias, 
but  I  advise  the  amateur  to  depend  chiefly  on  seeds.  At  each  and 
every  potting,  let  the  pots  be  well  drained.  I  prefer  crocks  broken 
to  the  size  of  the  top  of  one's  thumb  to  larger  ones,  and  I  believe 
they  drain  the  pots  more  efiectually  ;  and  I  always  place  a  thin  layer 
of  rough  stufi"  over  them.  Invariably  use  clean  pots,  and  keep  the 
soil  in  a  nice  healthy  condition,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  At  all 
times,  more  particularly  through  the  winter,  let  this  rule  be  strictly 
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observed.  Shade  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  ;  and,  lastly,  on  the 
first  sign  of  there  being  a  single  green-fly  on  the  plants  give  the 
house  or  pit  a  thorough  smoking  vpith  good  tobacco  paper,  but  not 
in  too  strong  a  dose  at  one  time,  for  the  foliage  is  tender  and  parti- 
cularly susceptible  to  injury  from  it.  On  no  account  let  the  green- 
fly or  other  pest  get  ahead,  for  they  soon  ruin  the  plants,  and  it  is 
an  extremely  difiicult  matter  to  destroy  them ;  for  they  shelter  them- 
selves underneath  the  leaves,  and  the  smoke  has  a  great  difficulty  to 
reach  them. 


DOG'S-TOOTH  VIOLETS. 

BT   ANDREW   MURRAY,    ESQ.,    F.  L.S. 
Communicated  to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horticaltaral  Society. 


HE  Yellow  Dog's-tooth  Violet  is,  I  think,  the  best  ac- 
quisition, from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  that  I  saw 
among  the  Utah  mountains.  It  occurs  in  vast  numbers, 
covering  acres  with  its  bright  and  glowing  yellow 
flowers.  One  of  its  habitats  is  easily  accessible  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  being  within  two  hours'  walk  of  it.  It  travels  perfectly 
well  in  the  bulb,  and  scores  of  bulbs  that  I  have  sent  by  post 
wrapped  up  in  oil-skin  reached  England  safely  for  a  postage  of  a  few 
pence.  I  sent  all  my  living  plants  in  this  way  through  the  post, 
and  with  the  single  exception  of  an  Iris,  which  I  begin  to  think  must 
be  an  annual,  all  seemed  to  have  arrived  in  safety.  It  has,  moreover, 
the  great  advantage  of  growing  within  a  considerable  range  of  alti- 
tude. It  is  found  on  the  very  crests  of  the  hills,  covering  consider- 
able spaces,  but  the  first  time  I  met  it  was  in  a  small  glen  called  the 
City  Creek  (pronounced  crick),  running  up  from  Salt  Lake  City  and 
at  no  great  elevation  above  it.  It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  April, 
tbe  sun  beating  strong  into  the  glen  or  canon,  the  tiger  beetles  had 
just  come  out  and  were  flying  strong  and  vigorous,  settling  con- 
stantly on  the  road  which  meandered  up  the  glen  parallel  to  tbe 
stream  that  murmured  by  its  side,  and  numerous  butterflies  flitting  and 
sailing  about — the  American  variety  of  the  Camberwell  Beauty  was 
especially  numerous  and  fine.  I  had  gone  about  two  miles  up  the 
Creek  to  a  point  where  some  conglomerate  rocks,  with  caves  and 
holes  in  their  fiices  said  to  have  been  a  few  years  ago  the  abode  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  began  to  contract  the  sides  of  the  glen  previously  to 
opening  it  up  somewhat  wider  a  little  higher  up.  The  sides  of  the 
rough  road  and  the  sides  of  the  stream  itself  were  clothed  with 
willows,  poplars,  rose  bushes,  etc. ;  and  the  undergrowth  chiefly 
consisted  of  the  holly-leaved  berberry,  which  grows  everywhere  up 
such  glens  in  profusion.  It  was  not  so  beautiful,  however,  as  I  ex- 
pected ;  trodden  down  by  man  and  beast  it  looked  broken,  damaged, 
and  imperfect,  for  the  cattle  of  Brigliam  Yoimg  and  his  tenants  wan- 
der over  all  these  hillsides.  The  Mahonia  aquifolium,  therefore,  in 
a  wild  pastoral  country  is  rather  a  failure,  though  it  would  probably 
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be  different  were  there  nought  but  Indiana,  deer,  and  bears  to  admire 
it ;  still  even  now  its  glossy  leaves  and  bright  yellow  blossoms  are 
refreshing  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  although  not  to  be  compared  with 
its  beauty  in  our  own  country,  where  it  is  protected  and  cared  for. 
Pushing  along  through  this  and  the  shrubs  along  the  river-side,  a 
bright  yellow  flower  something  like  a  small  hooped  Daffodil  caught 
my  eye,  growing  some  distance  ahead  in  a  moist  bend  of  the  road 
among  the  roots  and  under  the  shade  of  the  Mahonia  and  Burr  Oak, 
"  Can  this  be  a  daffodil  ?  "  said  I  to  myself;  "I  did  not  know  that 
there  were  any  in  North  America."  I  drew  near,  and  found  that  it 
was  not  a  daffodil,  but  a  large,  bright  yellow.  Dog's-tooth  Violet, 
with  its  petals  curled  back  like  those  of  a  Tiger  Lily.  The  first  one 
that  I  saw  had  only  one  head ;  presently  I  saw  another  with  two 
flowers  on  the  same  stem  ;  then  one  with  three,  and  on  up  to  half-a- 
dozen.  I  was  immediately  on  my  knees  grubbing  at  them  with  my 
knife;  but  it  was  no  easy  task.  The  longer  stem  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  show  its  bulb.  Perseverance,  however,  as  usual  met 
with  its  reward ;  several  bulbs  I  lost  by  the  stem  breaking  or  be- 
coming involved  among  the  matted  roots  of  the  Mahonia  or  Burr 
Oak,  but  I  got  a  few,  and  resolved  to  return  next  morning,  like 
Oliver,  to  search  for  more.  I  had  no  botanical  books  with  me,  but 
a  Salt  Lake  friend  fortunately  possessed  a  copy  of  Dr.  Sereno  Watson's 
recently  published  quarto  on  the  "  Botany  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel," 
being  part  of  Clarence  King's  report  on  that  region,  and  having  re- 
course to  it  I  made  my  tiouvaille  out  to  be  the  Erythronium  grandi- 
florum  of  Hooker  (fig.  173).  Next  day  I  was  back  to  the  same 
locality,  and  found  one  or  two  additional  habitats,  all  on  the  City 
Creek  glen  or  caiion.  While  I  was  busily  occupied  in  obtaining  a 
few  more  bulbs  I  was  aware  of  some  one  approaching,  and  looking  vip 
I  saw  a  young  man  carrying  a  gun,  looking  on  benignantly  at  my 
operations.  "  A  botanist  ?  "  says  he.  Instinctively  I  felt  that  he, 
too,  had  been  touched  by  Ithuriel's  spear,  and  on  inquiry  more  scotico 
I  found  that  it  was  so.  He  knew  a  little  of  botany  and  was  able  to 
give  me  the  names  of  a  good  many  of  the  surrounding  commoner 
American  plants,  which  were  new  to  me.  I  enquired  if  he  knew  thia 
Erythronium,  and  said  I  supposed  it  to  be  grandiflorum.  "  No,'" 
said  he,  "  that  is  not  the  grandiflorum  ;  it  is  white  and  larger.  I  can 
show  you  where  it  grows,  higher  up  ;  "  and  he  did  accompany  me  in 
search  of  it  but  missed  it.  What  he  spoke  of  is  the  white  variety, 
described  as  albiflorum,  and  he  also  mentioned  a  pink  one  ;  these  are 
certainly  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  I  missed  them. 

Passing,  however,  from  the  getting  of  the  plant  to  the  plant 
itself  as  it  has  now  been  introduced  into  this  country — and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  hereafter  sent  over  in  still  greater  abundance — the 
reader  may,  perhaps,  like  to  be  reminded  of  what  vre  know  about 
Erythroniums  in  general  and  more  particularly  of  the  species  in 
question. 

Everyone  knows  our  common  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  Erythronium 
dens-canis.     It  is  that  species  that  Las  supplied  the  derivative  of  th 
generic  name,  epv6pvs  (red)   a  name  by  no  means  applicable  to  the 
majority  of  the  species,  seeing  that  most  of  them  are  yellow  or  white. 
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The  E.  dens-canis,  although  common  in  our  gardens,  is  not  a  native 
of  Britain,  but  in  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of  Europe  it  is  com- 
mon. It  also  extends  all  the  way  across  Asia  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
through  Southern  and  Temperate  Siberia,  Baikal,  Duhuria,  etc., 
where  it  assumes  at  least  three  different  forms  or  varieties — the 
common  one  ;  one  called  E.  sibiricum  by  Fisch,  and  another  called 
E.  parviflorum  by  Eegel.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  old-world 
species.  Two  other  supposed  species,  one  (E.  bifida)  with  a  bifid 
style,  and  another  called  longifolium,  from  Switzerlaud,  have  been 
described  by  Sweet  in  his  "  Flower  Garden  ;  "  but  they  are  only 
varieties.  America  is  better  provided  with  species.  The  Atlantic 
slope  of  the  continent  has  two — one  (the  common  yellow  Adder's- 
tongue),  E.  americanum,  of  which  bracteatum  (Boott)  is  a  var.,  is 
yellow,  and  has  the  green  leaves  spotted  with  purplish  and  dotted  ; 
the  other,  E.  albidum,  has  a  white  or  bluit-h  white  flower,  and  the 
leaves  spotted  but  not  dotted.  Two  other  names  (E.  jS'uttallianum, 
and  E.  carolinianum)  are  either  varieties  or  synonyms  cf  these.  Now 
with  reference  to  these  two  species,  I  should  like  the  reader  to  note 
what  are  the  distinguishing  characters,  for  he  will  presently  see  that 
exactly  similar  differences  occur  in  the  varieties  of  the  Erythronium 
of  the  Pacific  slope;  and  if  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should  be 
sauce  for  the  gander,  it  would  appear  to  follow  that  either  the  two 
eastern  species  should  be  united,  or  the  varieties  of  the  western 
species  should  be  separated  into  difterent  species.  At  the  same  time, 
I  should  note  that  in  speaking  of  the  second  of  the  eastern  species 
(E.  albidum)  I  do  not  myself  know  the  plant,  and  speak  only  from 
Prof.  Asa  Gray's  description  in  his  Manual.  The  differences  then 
between  E.  americanum  and  E.  albidum  are  these  :  — 

E.  americanum.  E.  alhidum. 

Leaves — spotted    with    purplish 

and  dotted. 
Perianth — pale    yellow,   spotted 

near  the  base. 
Style — club       shaped,      stigmas 

united. 


spotted  but  not  dotted, 
white  or  bluish  white, 
club  shaped,  stigm.ns  3-cleft, 


On  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  we  have  the  species 
E.  grandiflorum,  which  has  led  us  to  this  subject,  It  was  first  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Sir  William  Hooker  in  the  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.  ii. 
182,  and  four  varieties  indicated  : — 

1.  E.  grandiflorum  var.  minor,  Hook.  ;  flower  yellow  and  single 
on  the  stem ;  leaves  green  and  not  spotted ;  stigmas  united  and 
brought  to  a  point.  This  is  figured  by  Lindley  in  the  Bot.  Beg.  t. 
1786. 

2,  E.  grandiflorum  var.  giganteum,  Hook.,  Lindley,  I.  c. ;  flowers 
vellow,  from  two  to  five  flowers  on  the  stem  ;  leaves  green  and  not 
spotted  ;  stigmas  united  and  pointed. 

As  to  these  two  varieties,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
one  thing.  In  the  large  patches  of  them  which  I  saw  in  Utah,  every 
variety,  from  that  with  a  stem  with  a  single  flower  up  to  othei's  with 
as  many  as  nine  or  ten  flowers  on  a  stem,  were  to  be  seen  growing 
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together,  almost  as  close  as  Crocuses  in  a  nurseryman's  flower-bed. 
Of  this  variety,  therefore,  we  may  say  with  Marc  Antony,  "  Let  this 
fellow  be  nothing  of  our  strife.  If  we  contend — out  of  our  question 
■wipe  him." 

3.  E.  grandiflorum  var.  albiflorum.  Hook. ;  flower  white,  only 
one  on  the  stem  ;  stigmas  3-cleft,  with  the  lobes  entire  at  the  apex ; 
leaves  green  and  not  blotched. 

This  variety  has  lately  been  flowered  by  Dr.  Eegel,  of  St.  Peters- 
bnrgh,  and  described  and  figured  in  the  Gartevflora  (Abgust,  1873, 
p.  227),  and  the  characters  above  given  are  taken  from  his  description. 

4.  E.  grandiflorum  var.  maculatum.  Flowers  same  as  last  variety ; 
leaves  blotched. 

I  add  this  as  another  variety  on  the  strength  of  the  description 
given  in  their  Catalogue  for  1873  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York, 
who  have  introduced  it  and  flowered  itinEnglond  They  describe 
it  under  the  name  of  Erythronium  giganteum,  Liudl. —  the  gigantic 
Dog's-tooth  Violet — as  follows  : — 

"  Think  of  a  Dog's-tooth  Violet  growing  9  to  18  inches  high,  and 
bearing  three  to  ten  large  flowers  on  one  stalic,  and  a  fair  idea  may 
be  formed  of  this  noble  species.  Our  collector  states  that  it  forms  a 
branching  somewhat  confluent  spike  of  flowers,  usually  of  a  creamy- 
white,  shaded  with  delicate  pink  or  purple  ;  others  are  quite  white, 
and  others  again  of  a  light  lemon  yellow.  In  some  districts  it  is  of  a 
clear  red  purple.  The  blossoms  are  individually  3  inches  or  more 
across,  and  very  handsome,  the  petals  being  broad  and  well  expanded. 
Foliage  blotched  and  marbled  with  purplish  brown.  Months  of 
flowering,  February,  March,  and  April." 

I  incline  to  thii:k  that  in  their  native  country  April  and  May 
would  best  express  the  flowering  months.  Of  all  the  varieties  this 
seems  to  have  differences  of  the  greatest  value.  Generally  speaking, 
one  would  feel  disposed  to  admit  as  distinct  two  varieties  which,  in 
addition  to  other  specialities,  have  such  a  remarkable  distinction  in 
green  leaves  and  blotched  purple  leaves,  but  here  all  the  differences 
seem  to  be  unstable,  while  the  main  characters  are  constant ;  thus 
the  bulb,  which  is  peculiar,  is,I  believe,  the  same  in  them  all.  It  is  of 
a  peaked  oval  shape,  and  the  rootlets  spring  out,  not  at  the  termi- 
nation, but  at  about  a  third  from  the  bottom.  I  do  not  think,  there- 
fore, that  we  can  avoid  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Hooker 
and  the  American  botanists,  and  regarding  them  all  as  mere  varieties 
of  one  species. 

Besides  the  above  we  have — 

5.  E.  grandiflorum  var.  Smithii,  Hook.,  of  which  the  flowers  are 
rosy  purple,  and  one  on  a  stem  ;  and 

6.  E.  grandiflorum  var.  multiflorum,  Torrey  in  Pac.  R.R.  Eep. 
iv.,  p.  146.  Flowers,  bright  lilac,  yellow  at  the  base  on  the  inside; 
flowers  one  to  fifteen  on  the  stem.  Stigma  club-shaped  ;  leaves  not 
spotted. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  differ  from  the  common  yellow  type  in 
little  but  the  colour. 
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HAEDY  CYCLAMENS. 

BY      WILLIAM     BKADBUET. 

iiF  late  years  a  large  amount  of  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  lovely  Cyclamen  persicum.,  but  the  hardy  kinds 
which  maybe  most  successfully  cultivated  without  the  aid 
of  glass  have  been  somewhat  neglected.  Many  amateurs 
do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  at 
present  in  cultivation  a  considerable  number  of  species,  all  of  which 
are,  in  their  way,  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  of  some  of  these  there 
are  several  distinct  varieties.  In  the  excellent  bulb  catalogue 
recently  issued  by  Mr.  Ware,  of  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham, who  pays  special  attention  to  this  class  of  plants,  there  will 
be  found  ten  species,  bearing  flowers  ranging  from  deepest  rose  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  purest  white  on  the  other.  They  are  all  cer- 
tainly well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden,  and  may  be  considered 
especially  valuable  to  those  who  are  unable  to  grow  the  more 
showy  Cyclamen  persicum  and  its  varieties.  In  selecting  from  the 
lovely  Erythroniums,  Primulas,  Doronicums,  and  the  rest  of  the 
spring  flowers,  the  hardy  Cyclamens  might  claim  pre-eminence  for 
their  beauty.  We  shall  endeavour  to  carry  the  thoughts  of  our 
readers  forward  by  proposing  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of 
them  as  a  task  admirably  adapted  to  the  range  of  practice  and  means 
of  the  majority  of  amateur  cultivators,  and  as  some  of  the  best 
of  all  plants  known  for  the  entertainment  of  lady  gardeners.  The 
hardy  kinds,  it  should  be  known,  show  their  bloom  in  the  borders 
in  the  first  flush  of  the  spring,  and  during  a  deluge  in  February  or 
a  howling  March  wind,  enable  us  to  antedate  the  summer  when  it  is 
yet  very  far  off,  and  experience  some  of  the  warmth  and  fragrancy 
already  in  our  plants.  What  a  matchless  grace  is  there  in  these  plants, 
their  deep  green  and  shining  leaves  are  like  a  cluster  of  fairy  shields, 
and  their  delicately-tinted  and  delicious  odorous  flowers,  elegantly- 
poised  on  their  slender  stems,  like  banners  and  beacons  for  Puck  and 
his  playmates.  The  wonder  is  that  they  have  not  some  such  a  place, 
in  story  and  sons,  as  the  Violet,  the  Eose,  and  the  Primula ;  and, 
indeed,  they  would  have  had  a  first  place,  had  nature  but  sprinkled 
their  blossoms  on  our  plains,  as  she  has  sprinkled  them  among  the 
slopes  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  among  the  woods  and  wastes 
of  Georgia  and  Cyprus.  Indeed,  we  can  almost  claim  Cyclamen 
hederaefolium,  the  Ivy-leaved  Sowbread,  as  a  native,  for  it  is  said  to 
be  found  growing  wild  in  some  Welsh  localities,  and  in  Dt  akin's 
"  Florigraphia "  habitats  are  assigned  it  at  Bramfield,  Suffolk; 
Sandhurst  Green,  and  Goudhurst,  Kent.  Dr.  Deakin  says  of  this 
species,  "  It  is  frequent  in  the  woods  and  shady  places  in  various 
parts  of  Italy  ;  and  so  profuse  in  some  districts  about  Pisa,  as  to 
give  the  surface  of  the  ground  an  apparent  clothing,  at  a  distance, 
of  a  delicate  pink  tissue." 

In  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  these  flowers,  it  must,  first 
of  all,  be  said  that  it  would  be  a  folly  to  deal  with  hardy  Cycla- 
mens as  we  deal  with  most  other  hardy  spring  flowers,  because  if 
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exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  the  early  season  at  which  they  bloom, 
nothing  but  disappointment  is  to  be  expected.  Hardy  Cyclamens 
must  not  be  committed  to  a  common  garden  border  in  the  same  way 
as  we  plant  tufts  of  Daisy  and  Arabis,  and,  except  in  warm 
localities,  where  the  soil  is  peaty,  the  border  must  be  specially 
prepared  for  tliem.  Those  who  grow  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and  other  of 
the  hardy  Cape  bulbs,  out  of  doors,  are  in  just  tlie  proper  position 
to  do  justice  to  the  hardy  Cyclamens.^  A  border  facing  north, 
sheltered  with  a  back  wall  or  greenhouse,  or  enjoying  some  of  the 
surplus  warmth  from  a  stove  or  furnace,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  peat- 
and  leaf-mould,  on  a  warm  and  well-drained  subsoil,  is  the  place  for 
Cyclamens,  Tritonias,  Ixias,  the  hardy  Amaryllises,  Alstrsemerias, 
and  myriads  of  the  choicest  flowering  plants  known,  which  need  not 
so  much  the  help  of  artificial  heat  as  moderate  protection  against 
the  scathing  blasts  and  perishing  sleets  of  our  springs.  In  such  a 
border  in  some  parts  of  the  south-western  counties,  all  the  species 
of  Cyclamen  could  be  grown,  but  anywhere  the  so-called  hardy  kinds 
might  be  cultivated  with  the  certainty  of  success. 

We  can  promise  to  any  of  the  readers  of  these  remarks,  who  will 
make  up  a  border  for  plants  of  the  kind  just  named  a  very  large  amount 
of  enjoyment.  If  the  position  is  well  drained  and  sheltered,  all 
that  hardy  Cyclamens  require  is  a  mixture  of  turfy  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  silky  yellow  loam,  equal  parts.  This  must  be  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  when  the  bulbs  are  planted,  the  bed  should 
be  covered  with  two  inches  of  dung  rotted  to  powder.  The  season 
for  planting  is  Octobei',  and  every  succeeding  October  the  bulbs 
should  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  otherwise  the  flowers  get  fewer 
and  poorer  every  year.  In  planting,  use  silver  sand  in  contact  with 
the  bulb,  and  press  t!ie  bulbs  of  C.  count  an  inch  below  the  surface. 
The  others  press  in  slightly,  in  the  way  in  which  onions  are  planted. 
The  bed  should  be  covered  during  winter  with  four  inches  of 
flaky  leaf-mould,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  as  a  protection  against 
frost.  In  forming  a  border  on  heavy  soils,  excavate  sufficient 
soil  to  admit  of  fifteen  inches  of  rubble,  such  as  broken  bricks  or 
stones,  being  placed  underneath  the  soil,  to  keep  the  plants  dry 
and  comfortable  during  the  winter  season.  They  also  produce 
an  exceedingly  pretty  effect  planted  on  rockeries  and  rooteries. 
Rather  shady  ledges,  where  they  will  not  be  killed  out  by  rampant 
growing  subjects,  should  be  selected  as  the  most  suitable  for  insuring 
a  vigorous  growth  and  an  abundant  display  of  flowers. 

They  may  also  be  cultivated  most  successfully  in  pots,  in  a  cold 
frame,  if  so  desired.  The  pots  must  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  corms,  and  be  well  drained.  A  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  fibrous 
peat,  and  leaf-mould,  in  equal  parts,  will  form  a  most  excellent 
compost  for  them.  In  potting  the  corms,  bury  them  just  below  the 
surface,  and  maintain  the  soil  in  a  moderately  moist  state  until  they 
begin  to  push  the  foliage  up  freely.  The  supply  of  water  may  then 
be  increased  ;  but  at  no  stage  of  growth  must  the  plants  have  an 
excessive  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 

The  names  and  descriptions  of  the  hardy  species  are  as  follows  : — 

G.  Atkinsi. — A  neat  grower  ;  foliage  of  medium  size,  beautifully 
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marbled  on  a  dark  green  ground ;  flowers  •white  with  ci-imson 
centre.  The  variety  of  this  species  known  as  carneum  has  flesh- 
coloured  flowers,  and  rnseuin,  rose-coloured  flowers. 

G.  coum. — A  moderate  grower  ;  foliage,  deep  green  ;  flowers, 
purplish  red.  Alhmn  is  a  pretty  white  variety,  aud  carneum,  an 
attractive  form,  with  pale  rose  flowers. 

C.  Europceum. — A  pretty  speci*..-'.  producing  a  profusion  of  small 
sweet-scented,  rosy-red  flowers  in  thi  nutiimn. 

G.  hedereefolmm. — A  very  beautiful  species,  remarkable  for  its 
prettily  marked  foliage  ;  flowers,  bright  rose,  and  freely  produced  ; 
autumn  flowering. 

C.  rjrcecum. — A  handsome  spring  flowering  species,  with  beau- 
tifully marked  foliage;  flowers,  bright  red,  and  sliglitly  fragrant. 

G.  ihericum. — A  pretty,  neat-growing  species,  producing  a  pro- 
fusion of  red  flowers. 

C.  vernum. — An  attractive  species  in  the  way  of  C.  coum,  but 
with  marbled  foliage. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


Ewart's  Land  Improver'' sTocTcet-Book  (Lockwood  and  Co.)  is  an 
admirable  compilation  of  elements,  formulae,  and  tables,  illus- 
trative of  the  operations  of  surveying,  draining,  planting,  building, 
the  estimation  of  rental  values,  tithe  charges,  and  the  rest  of 
the  mathematical  and  arithmetical  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
encountered  iu  the  management  and  improvement  of  landed  pro- 
jDerties.  Those  who  need  such  aid  as  a  carefully-prepared  book 
of  reference  is  calculated  to  afford,  may  order  this  work  with 
perfect  safety.  It  is  the  more  useful,  because  well  got  up  in  a 
size  suitable  for  the  pocket,  with  flexible  covers,  and  the  corners 

nicely  rounded  for  the  comfort  of  the  carrier. The  new  edition 

of  Haydn  s  Dktionarjj  of  Dates,  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
Moxon  and  Sou,  will  be  the  best  standard  work  of  reference 
on  matters  of  history,  chronology,  and  general  statistics  hitherto 
produced  and,  as  it  is  corrected  up  to  August,  1873,  it  com- 
prises particulars  of  the  most  important  events  of  modern  times, 
such  as  the  history  of  ocean  telegraphy,  the  Eranco-German 
"War,  etc.,    etc.     The  work  is  being  issued  in  shilling  parts,  each 

containing  48  closely  and  well-printed  pages. Sowerbi/'s  British 

Wild  Flowers,  now  publishing  in  monthly  parts  by  Mr.  Van  Voorst, 
is  at  once  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  and  the  most  compact  and 
comprehensive  British  Elora.  The  descriptions  are  extremely 
brief  ;  but,  nevertheless,  convey  an  abundance  of  information,  and 
the  figures  are  on  a  small  scale,  but  are  admirably  drawn  and 
coloured,  so  as  to  alforci  all  the  help  that  pictures  are  capable  of 
in  the  identification  of  plants.  In  every  three  shilling  part  there 
are  80  figures,  beside  letterpress.  Thus,  the  figures  are  provided  at 
less  than  a  halfpenny  each,  and  if  we  reckon  the  letterpress  as  pro- 
portionately valuable,  the  cost  of  the  figures  is  reduced  to  a  farthing 
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each. The  Pictorial   World  continues  its  bright  course  with  the 

courage  it  evinced  in  starting,  and  is  the  most  -welcome  amongst 
many  periodicals  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  art.  Every  number 
contains  some  superb  examples  of  wood  engraving,  besides  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  illustrations  of  events,  discoveries,  and  the 
news  of  the  day.  The  establishment  of  a  first-class  illustrated 
newspaper,  at  the  low  price    of   threepence,  must  be  regarded  as 

an  important  event  in    the   history  of   literature. The  Garden 

Oracle,  for  1875,  is  announced  to  contain  a  great  variety  of  new  matter 
of  interest  and  importance  to  amateur  horticulturists,  and  amongst 
other  things  there  is  a  new  and  carefully  prepared  selection  of  the 
very  besc  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 


IIOEH-POST  FOB  PaHE'r]aSEP.S 

9mm,  SEEiiS,  mm%  etc. 

SELECTIONS  OF  CHOICE  HARDY 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Best  twelve  marked  thus  f.     Best  six  or  less 
marked  thus  *'. 
Antiuuiiixums — 30. — Admiration,  Artistf, 
Avenir,    Brightness,  Enliaveif*,    Bridesmaid, 
Clipper,    Clara.  Charmingf *,    Crown    Jewel, 
Dauntless,    Delicatuint*,    Europa,     Figarof, 
George  Gordonf*,  Gladiateurf,  Garry,  Harle- 
Hero,  Jules  Edouard,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Orange 
ice    Allicdf,    Queen  of    Crimsons,  Rosy  Mornt, 
trome.  Snowdriftt,  The  Rival,  Undinef*,  William  Kobinson. 

Auriculas — 24.— &?-.  E.  -.  Campbell's  Adwiral  Napier,  Headly's 
AldermanWisbeyt.  Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor,  Dickson's  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Page's  Champion,  Hudson's  Apollo,  Oliver's  Lovely  Annf,  Cheatham's  Lan- 
cashire Herof*.  Gi/-  E. :  Headly's  Alderman  Charles  Brown,  Headly's  George 
Lightbodyt,  Turner's  Colonel  Champneysf*,  Turner's  Competitor,  Chapman's 
Mariaf,  Reid's  Miss  Giddingaf *,  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lightbody's  Robert 
Traillf*,  Liirhtbody's  Sir  John  Mooref*,  Headly's  Stapleford  Hero.  fV.  E.  : 
Campbell's  Robert  Burnsf,  Heaps'  Smiling  Beauty,  Smith's  Ne  Plus  Ultraf*, 
Ashworth's  Regular,  Wild's  Bright  Phcebusf. 

AuKiccTLAS  (SeJfs) — 12. — Spalding's  Blackbird,  Headly's  Cantab*,  Turner's 
Cheerfulness,  Turner's  Charles  J.  Perry*,  Turner's  Master  Hole*,  Martin's  Eclipse, 
Smith's  Form isa*,  Lightbody's  Meteor  Flag*,  Martin's  Mrs.  Sturrock,  Headly's 
Royal  Purple,  Lightbody's  Lord  Clyde*. 

AuiucuLAS  {Alpines) — 18. — Bertha,  Black  Prince**,  Brilliant,  Etna*,  King  of 
Crimsons,  Defiance,  Eclipse,  Field  Marshal,  George  Lightbody,  Jessie*,  Joliu  Leech, 
Landseer*,  L'Africaine,  Mercury*,  Novelty,  Sydney*,  Wizard,  Wondertul. 

Cahxathjns— 30. — Scarlet  Bizarres. — Admiral  Curzon  (Easom),  Carapanini 
(Turner),  Captain  Thompson  (Puxley),  Dreadnought  (Daniels),  Guardsmanf* 
(Turner),  John  Norman  (Norman),  "ZVIarsf  (Hextall),  William  Pitt  (Puxley). 
Crimson  Bizarres.— Alhim's  Pride  (Headly),  Colonel  North  (Kirtland),  Eccen- 
tric Jackf  (Wood),  Isaac  Wilkinsonf  (Turner),  Lord  Goderich  (Gill),  Lamp- 
lighter (Wood),  Rainbow  (Wood),  Rifleman  (Wood). 

Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres.  —  Captivation  (Taylor),  Falconbridge*t  (May), 
Fanny  (Dodwell),  John  o' Gaunt  (May),  Masterpiece  (Schofield),  Princess  Royal 
(Seeley),  Puritvf  (Wood),  Shakespeare  (Puxley). 

Purple  Flakes.— AinK  {K'ixtali),   Brunette  (Puxley),   Dr.   roster*t    (Foster), 
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Earl  of  Stamford,!  (Elliott),  Florence  Niorlitiiigale  (Seeley),  Jaques  (May), 
Mayor  of  Nott'nfjham  (Taylor),  True  Blue  (Tiiylor). 

Scarlet  Flukes — Annihilator*t  (Jacksou),  Christopher  Sly  (Mav),  Illuminator 
(Puxley),  John  Bayley  (Dodwell),  Mr.  Battersby  (Gibbins),  Mrs.  Holland  (Hard- 
man),  Superbf  (Inc;ram),  William  Cowper  (Wood). 

Hose  Flakes. — James  Merryweather  (Wood),  Lovely  Ann  (Ely),  Mrs.  F.  Bur- 
naby*t  (Turner),  Mr.  Hextallf  (Turner),  ATymph  (Puxlev),  Poor  Tom  (May),  Rose 
of  Stapleford  (Headly),  Sybil  (Holmes). 

Tree  Carnations  f/or  tclnter  fowerlng) — 24. — Alicef,  brjoht  rose  ;  Astoria, 
yellow,  scarlet,  and  white  ;  Beauty,  pure  white,  pink  stripe  ;  Caliban,  rose  ;  Deli- 
tfata,  pure  white,  margined  pink  ;  Defiance,  large  crimson  ;  Empress  of  Germanyf  ; 
Indian  Chief;  King  of  the  Belgians!  ;  La  Belle*f,  white  ;  Le  Grenadier,  scarlet ; 
Hope,  scarlet  and  crimson  flake  ;  Jupiter,  scarlet ;  Marchioness  of  Westminsterf*. 
rose-pink;  Oscar,  yellow;  Princess  Christianf*,  bright  pink;  Proserpinef, 
scarlet ;  Queen  of  the  Belgiansf*,  white  striped  rose  ;  Queen  of  Whites,  white,  a 
true  clove  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisonf ,  rose-pink,  rosy  flesh,  very  fragrant ;  Van- 
daelf, yellow  self ;  Victor  Emmanuelf,  pure  yellow,  rosy  crimson  flakes;  Eoyal 
Scarlett*,  scarlet  ;  White  Swan,  pure  white. 

Show  Pansies— 36.— ^'e//*.— Arab,  Captain  Elder,  Chernbf*,  Dux,  Faust, 
George  Keith,  Indian  Yellow,  Locomotive,  Miss  Ramsay,  Miss  Muir,  Mrs.  Knight, 
Plutof*,  Shirley  Hibberdf*,  Snowdrop.  Yellow  Ground. — Acmef,  Captain 
Sheriff,  Thomas  H.  Douglasf,  George  Wilsonf,  J-  B.  Do-vrnief.  John  Downie,  Mrs. 
Russell,  Prince  of  Wales,  Thomas  Martinf,  Walter  McKay,  W.  Martin.  White 
Ground — Alice  Downie,  Hon.  Mrs.  Menzies,  Lady  Lucy  Dundas,  Laviuia*t, 
Mabel,  Mrs.  Bunyard,  Mrs.  Galloway,  Mrs.  Hopkinst,  Princess  of  Wales*,  The 
Queen*t. 

Fancy  Pansies  —  24.  —  Agnes  Laingf,  Black  Princef,  Buttercup,  David 
Mitchell,  Earl  of  Rosslynf,  Indigo,  James  Neilson,  J.  B.  Downief*,  Lady  Rossf, 
Lady  Middleton,  Miss  J.  Kayf  *,  Mrs.  B.  Brookf*,  Mrs.  Laird,  Mrs.  R.  Dean,  Mrs. 
Neilson,  Mrs.  H.  Northcotef,  Miss  F.  Hope,  Pandoraf,  Picotee,  Princess  Alice, 
Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrainf*,  Thomas  Grainger,  William  Baird,  William  Ilayf*. 

Bedding  Pansies — 12. — Aurora,  Bedfont  Yellow*,  Blue  King*,  Blue  Gown, 
Cliveden  Blue*,  Cliveden  Purple,  Cliveden  Yellow,  Dean's  White  Bedder,  Great 
Eastern*,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd*,  Sunshine*,  Ware's  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Pentstemons— 20.— Apollof,  A.  St.  Clair,  Arthur  M'Hardy,  Arthur  Sterry, 
Auroraf ,  Azurea  elegansf,  Bessie  Anderson,  Black  Knightf,  Bridesmaid,  Bons 
Villageoisf,  Colonel  Longf,  Delicatissima,  Gavin  Greenshield,  George  Sandf*, 
Grandis,  Harry  Kingf ,  James  Adams,  James  Rothschild,  John  McPherson,  John 
Pow,  Magentaf*,  Miss  Carnegie,  Mrs.  Moon,  Mrs.  A.  Sterry,  Lady  Coutts  Lindsay, 
Le  Khedive,  Mons.  Alfred  Robert,  Mrs.  Peter  Cator,  Polly  King,  Pauline  Dumont, 
Queen  Victoria,  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach,  Stanstead  Rivalf*,  Sunrise,  Stephen  Wilson, 
W.  E.  Gumbletonf*,  W.  M.  Alexander!,  White  Beauty,  Vi^illiam  Blackwoodf, 
William  Thorn. 

FHi.ox^s—(Earl^-Jlowerlng) — 18. — Archibald  McKeith*,  Duchess  of  Athol*, 
Duchess  of  Sunderland*,  Her  Majesty,  James  Laing,  John  Watson,  Lady  Aber- 
cromby,  Mrs.  Laing,  Princess  Louise,  Purple  Emperor,  Mrs.  George  Wilson*,  Mrs. 
Baillie,  Mrs.  Hunter,  Princess  of  Wales,  Robert  Hannay,  Thomas  Ormiston, 
William  Shand,  William  Paul*. 

Late-flo'werinc] — 48. — Ada  Louisa,  Amabilis,  A.  F.  Barron,  Aurore  Boreale, 
Adelina  Patti,  Chanzyf,  Comtesse  de  la  Pannousef,  Countess  of  Breadalbane, 
Deliverance,  Dr.  Masters,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Edith,  Etoile  de  Neuilly,  Flora 
MacNab,  Foardroyant,  Liervallif,  Lothair,  Madame  Do^nagef*,  Madlle.  Aubert 
Turenne,  Madame  Barillet,  Madame  A.  Verschaffelti,  Madame  Marie  Saisonf, 
Madame  Roempler,  Miss  Menottif,  Miss  Robertson,  Mrs.  Dombraia,  Mrs.  White- 
head, Mons.  W.  Bull,  Mons.  Conradf*.,  Mons.  Malet,  Mons.  Veitch,  Mons.  H. 
Low,  Mons.  Marin  Saisonf*,  Mons.  C.  Turner,  Mous.  Lindenf*  Mons.  G.  Hen- 
derson, Mons.  Taillard,  Premices  du  Bonheur,  Princesse  Louise,  Professor  Koch, 
Roi  des  Rosesf*,  Shirley  Hibberdf*,  Queen  Victoria,  Queen  of  Whitesf,  Richard 
Wallace,  Souvenir  de  M.  Poitevin,  Venusf ,  Virgo  Marie. 

PicoTEES — 24. — Heavy  Red  edge — Colonel  Cierk  (Norman),  Countess  of  Wilton 
(Holland),  J,  B.  Bryantf*  (Ingram), , 'Juliana  (Turner),  Leonora  (Fellowes), 
Princess  of  Walesf*  (Fellowes). 
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Zl(jht  Sed  edffe.—Ada,  Marj  (Smith),  Agnes  (Taylor),  Miss  Turner  (Taylor), 
]^[rs.  Keynes*t  (Fellowes),  Mrs.  Iloriibyf  (Turner). 

Seavi/  Purple  edge. — Alliance  (Fellowes),  Admiration  (Turner),  Chanticleer| 
(Fellowes),  Nimrod  (Fellowes),  Norfolk  Beautyf*  (Fellowes),  Picco  (Jackson). 

Light  Purple  £'cZ§re.— Edith*t  (Fellowes),  Lady  Elcho  (Turner),  Mary  (Sira- 
monite),  Mrs.  Little  (Hooper),  j\[r.  Tuttonf  (Payne),  National  (Kirtland),  Trincess 
of  Wales  (Kirtland). 

Reavtf  Rose  edge. — Edith  Dombrainf  (Turner),  Mrs.  Fordhamf  *  (Turner), 
Gem  of  Roses  (Gibbons),  Gipsy  Bride  i(Wood),  Princess  Alice  (Kirtland),  Scarlet 
Queen  (Wood). 

Light  Rose  ei^^^'e.— Ethelf  (Fellowes),  Lucy  (Taylor),  Maid  of  Clifton  (Taylor), 
Miss  Sewell  (Kirtland),  Miss  Wood  (Wood),  Mrs,  Allcroftf*  (Turner), 'Mrs. 
Fisher  (Taylor). 

PicoTEEs,  Perpetual-flowering.  —  Ascot  Giant,  Ascot  Yellow,  Delicata, 
Deloclie,  Prince  of  Orange. 

Pinks  (Show)  — 3G.— Agnef,  Bertramf.'Blondin,  Charles  Waterton,  Device, 
Dr.  Maclean,  Dr.  Masterst*,  Edwin,  p]lchot,  Emily,  Eustace,  Excelsior,  Godfreyf*, 
John  Ball,  LaHy  Cravenf*,  Lady  Clifton,  Lizzie,  Lord  ^Kirkaldief,  Lord  Herbert, 
Lord  Lyons,  Marion,  Maud,  Mildred,  Mrs.  Maclean,  Mrs.  Waite,  President,  Per- 
fection, Ptcturata,  Princess  of  Walesf,  Prince  Frederick  Williamf*,  Rev.  G.  Jeans-j-, 
Shirley  Hibberdf  *,  Superb,  Scarlet  Gem,  Victory. 

PiNK.s  (Forcing) — G. —  Anna  Boleyi),  Coccinea,  Lady  Blanche,  Lord  Lyons, 
Mrs.  Peitifer,  Paddington,  Rubens. 

Violas,  Bedding. — Blue  Bell*,  Corisandre,  Enchantress,  Golden  Perpetual*, 
Magnidcent,  Lothair,  Lutea  major*,  Perfection,  Princess  of  Teck,  Queen  Vic- 
toria*. 


HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 

OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— At  the  Exhibition  of  Autumn 
Flowers  and  Vegettibles,  held  at  South  Kensington  on  Wednesday, 
September  2,  the  competition  in  the  majority  of  the  classes  was  very 
spirited.  Consequently,  Asters,  Dahlias,  and  Gladioli  were  shown 
largely,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Hollyhocks  were  very  sparingly 
represented,  the  disease  which  has  attacked  these  flowers  having  wrecked  so  many 
of  the  best  collections  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  display  of  vegetables 
was  of  an  exceptional  character,  botii  as  regards  the  number  of  entries  and  the 
quality  of  the  various  productions.  Tlio  Potatoes  were  especially  good,  the  tubers 
being  mostly  of  splendid  quality.  The  leading  exhibitors  of  Dahlias  were  Mr. 
Keynes  of  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough.  Tbe  finest  Gladioli  came  from 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  and  the  Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  Willingham 
Rectory  ;  and  of  Potatoes,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing  ;  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  ;  and 
P.  McKinley,  E-;q.,  Beckenhara. 

Pelargonium  Society. — On  the  occasion  of  the  R.H.S.  Autumn  Show,  Sep- 
tember 2,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
desirability  of  forming  a  society  for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  zonal  and  other 
Pelargoniums.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Webb,  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  R.H.S.,  who  briefly  stated  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  was  called.  A- 
discussion  arose  as  to  tlie  name  the  society  should  bear,  and  it  was  ultimately 
resolved  that  it  should  bear  the  simple  designation  of  "  The  Pelargonium  Society," 
and  that  it  should  embrace  in  its  operation  all  the  classes  of  garden  pelargoniums, 
with  a  view  to  their  improvement,  and  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  species 
and  varieties.  A  provisional  committee  was  formed,  and  a  list  of  subscriptions 
announced,  amounting  to  nearly  forty  pounds.  It  was  considered  prudent  to 
postpone  the  settlement  of  the  rules.  Some  time  in  the  summer  of  187o,  com- 
petition will  be  invited  at  South  Kensington  as  follows  : — For  12  Florists'  Zonals 
in  eight-inch  pots,  first  prize  ^8,  second  prize,  £5.  For  12  Decorative  Zonals, 
in  eight-inuh  pots,  first  prize,  £8,  second  prize,  £0.  For  the  best  collection  of  30 
distinct  Zonals,  irrespective  of  class,  in  si.t-mch  pots,  first  prize,  £6,  second 
October. 
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prize,  £4.     It  is  required  in  every  case  that  the  name  of  the  variety  and  the  name 
of  the  raiser  should  bo  iittaclied  to  every  plant. 

Crystal  Palace  FituiT  and  Gladioli  Sh'jw. — The  exhibition  of  Fruit  and 
Gladioli  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  September  S  and  9,  was  fairly  successful, 
although  not  equal  in  extent  to  similar  cxhibiti  ins  of  pievious  years.  Several 
excellent  collections  of  fruit  were  staged.  Pine-apples  were  exceedingly  good,  as 
were  also  the  Muscat  and  black  Grapes.  Of  the  out-door  fruits,  including  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apples,  and  Pears,  there  was  an  abundance,  and  all 
the  prizes  were  exceedingly  well  contested.  Gladioli  were  fairly  shown  by  the 
usual  exhibitors,  and  made  a  capital  display  of  themselves,  although  the  flowers 
appeared  to  be  wanting  in  substance  and  the  spikes  in  massiveness,  as  compared 
with  the  finest  examples  exhibited  in  previous  years.  No  prizes  were  offered,  for 
Dahlias,  nevertheless  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  ]\Ir.  Coppin,  of  Shirley,  near 
Croydon,  contributed  several  stands  of  magnificent  bl  loms  in  the  miscellaneous 
class.  The  Cottagers'  prizes  for  vegetable  were  all  warmly  contested,  and  the 
result  was  a  capital  display  of  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Onions,  and  other  esculents  of 
prime  importance  in  cottagers'  gardens. 

The  Honev  Fair  and  Exhibitiox  of  Bees  and  their  Produce,  held  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  same  dates  as  the  Fruit  and  Gladioli  Show,  was  in 
every  respect  sati-factory  and  encouraging,  and  eminently  creditable  to  all  con- 
cerned in  its  production.  The  bee-hives  and  minor  appliances  :i,nd  the  samples 
of  honey  occupied  a  great  space  in  the  nave.  Equally  pleasing — and,  in  fact, 
the  matter  of  first  importance  in  respect  of  the  results  desired  — the  visitors 
manifested  great  interest  in  the  apiarian  portion  of  the  exhiijition,  the  systems  and 
contrivances  illustrated  were  carefully  examined  and  criticised,  and  it  was  evident 
from  the  first  that  this  was  not  only  a  vindication  of  apiarian  science,  but  a  congress 
also  of  apiarians.  In  addition  to  the  exhibition  in  the  nave,  there  was  an  experi- 
mental demonstration  in  the  north  corridor,  where,  in  a  space  enclosed  with  glass, 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  spectators,  several  experienced  bee-masters 
operated  on  bees,  in  order  to  explain  various  impoitunt  processes  belonging  to  the 
higher  departments  of  apiarian  art. 

The  Shiras  Apricot  is  said  by  M.  Carriere  to  be  the  best  of  all.  It  Is  not  a 
handsome  fruit,  but  the  flesh  is  melting  and  sweet,  and  finely  perfumed. 

Ibis  Decola,  which  Mr.  Bull  has  secured  by  means  of  steeds  sent  by  Dr.  Hance 
from  Whampoa,  is  a  remarkably  interesting  plant,  and  will  be  greatly  valued  for 
its  large  handsome  iiowers  of  a  pure  marine  blue  colour,  or  lilac  shaded  with  violet. 
Old  Apple  Tret^s. — The  New  York  Tribune  remarks  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Maine  (U.S.A.)  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  liis  late  report,  mentions  an  Apple 
Tree  at  York,  that  was  brought  from  England  200  years  ago  in  a  tub,  and  was 
still  bearing  fruit  in  1870  ;  another,  near  Wicasset  Bay,  that  was  an  old  tree  in 
1805,  but  is  still  fruitful  ;  another,  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  known  to  be  over  200 
years  old,  still  bearing  fruit,  and  other  trees  that  yield  occasionally  from  2o  to  65 
bushels  of  fruit  each. 

The  Stems  and  Leaves  of  Coniferous  Plvnts. — In  the  last  number  of  the 
Annates  des  Sciences  M  Bertrand  publishes  the  first  portion  of  a  lengthy  paper  on 
the  comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Stems  and  Leaves  of  Coniferous  Plants.  M. 
Bertrand  points  out  the  relation  between  the  species  and  their  eeographical  distri- 
bution, the  parallelism  existing  between  the  floras  of  the  Old  World  and  those  of 
the  New,  as  well  as  that  between  the  floras  of  the  Australian  islands  and  of  South 
America,  and  enters  into  details  with  reference  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
the  species  in  almost  all  the  genera  of  the  order. 

Table  Decorations. — We  cut  the  following  from  the  entertaining  "  after 
dinner  "  gossip  of  the  Pictorial  World  :  "  Tabic  decoi  ation  is  receiving  more  and 
more  attention  in  society.  Lord  Porterhouse  tells  us  of  a  novelty  which  I  commend 
to  my  lady  readers.  He  says  he  dined  the  other  evening  at  the  house  of  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  has  recently  married  a  Russian  lady.  The  table  was 
entirely  covered  with  moss — the  fern-liko  moss  wliich  is  plentiful  in  Covent  Garden. 
There  was  the  usual  white  cloth,  but  the  only  evidpnce  of  it  was  seen  in  that  portion 
which  hangs  at  the  sides  of  the  table.  Flowers  wi^re  profusely  introduced,  and  the 
effect  was  altogether  unique.  His  lordship  says  this  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
kinds  of  table  decoration  in  the  aristocratic  houses  of  Rutsia." 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Names  of  Plants.— .4.  Z).— The  plant  from  which  the  lon^r  narrow^  leaf  was 
taken  is  not  apalra,  but  a  dracccmi.  Its  specific  name  is  Draccsna  incUvisa.  The 
two  speciinHns  of  the  heisrht  mentioned,  if  well  farni-ihei  vvitli  foliai^e  nearly  to 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  in  gooJ  health,  would  be  wortli  in  a  nurserp^four  or  five 
guineas,  but  it  is  not  probable  tliat  yoa  will  be  able  to  obtain  that  sum  for  them.    We 

cannot  name  the  other  plant  without  flowers. Uamo. — No.  4   Dooclia  candnta  • 

5,  Nephrolepi.s  tuherota ;   6,  Pteris  cretica  alho-Vmeata.     We    must   have  fertile 
fronds  of  the  other  kinds  sent  before  we  can  undertake  to  name  them. 

Car.vations.  —  E.  Sellars  — For  prices  of  carnations,  picotges,  etc.,  you  had 
better  write  to  Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  Wo  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
recoramendinor  dealers,  or  naming  prices. 

Violet,  Coi.eus,  etc. — Queemtown. — Sow  the  violet  seeds  at  once  in  a  pot  or 
pan,  and  keep  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  and  plant  out  in  spring.  Any  licrhfc 
rich  soil  will  suit  them.  The  coleus  are  usually  wintered  in  a  cool  stove  the  tem- 
perature of  which  docs  not  go  below  50°  all  the  winter.  A  minimum  of  4o'  they 
bear  Tery  well,  but  below  that  they  lose  their  leaves,  and  bee  ime  comparatively 
valueless.  You  had  better  keep  the  Clerodendron  seeds  until  March,  and  then 
sow  in  pnat. 

LiLiuMS,  —  Young  Gardener  will  require  for  a  set  of  nine  for  exhibition 
Auratnm,  Lancifolium  rubrum,  punctatum,  album,  macranthum,  roseum,  Japo- 
nicum,  scarlet  martagon,  eximeum.  The  following  may  he  added,  but  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  flower  at  the  same  time  : — Longiflora,  Urabellatum,  double  Tio-er. 

Keeping  Bedding  Plants. — Young  Beginner  would  do  well  to  throw  the 
bedding  plants  away.  W^e  c;m  only  suggest  that  if  he  wishes  to  keep  them,  he 
must  try  his  skill  with  them  as  window  plants.  We  have  no  such  plans  of  gardens 
as  are  inquired  after. 

Amelia. — Your  plant  is  probably  a  Canna  or  Indian  shot. 

Flora. — Bironne  Hallez  is  a  crimson  rose  of  large  size  and  fine  quality.     The 
plant  is  a  medium  grower,  and  belongs  to  the  section  called  Perpetual. 
TFoodlanda,  Eilghaftton  — Your  plant  is  Nerine  sarniense. 

Watering  Vine  Bordeus Amateur  Grape  Grower.  —  It  is  difficult  to  say 

*'  how  often  a  vine  border  should  be  watered."  In  some  places  vine  borders  are 
never  watered,  and  m  others  they  must  be  watered  frequently,  or  the  vines  would 
fail.  Anyhow,  the  roots  must  be  kept  thoroughly  moist  from  May  to  the  end  of 
August  ;  and,  during  June  and  July,  an  occasional  good  soaking  with  liquid  manure 
will  be  sure  todo  them  good.  If  there  is  any  fly  on  them,  give  a  tremendous  soaokin"', 
shut  the  house  up,  and  next  morning  syringe  them  liberally,  and  let  them  have 
plenty  of  air. 

Planting  out  Camellias. — F.  S. — Camellias  may  be  potted  or  planted  out  in 
a  cons.Tvatory  border  at  any  season,  except  when  they  are  in  bloom.  When  done 
flowering,  and  when  done  growing,  are  the  seasons  usually  chosen  by  gardeners. 
As  jours  are  poor  -ind  lanky,  and  the  season  is  very  far  advanced,  we  advise  you 
to  plant  them  out  at  once,  and  not  to  cut  them  at  all.  Next  season,  thin  away  the 
buds  if  they  make  any,  and  prune  them  into  shape,  and  keep  them  warm,  shaded, 
and  moist,  and  you  will  g-t  breaks  to  fill  up  the  blanks.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
obtain  n^w  growth,  but  if  turned  out,  their  roots  will  go  to  work  in  the  new  soil  to 
prepnre  them  for  growth  next  season. 

Weedy  Asparagus  Beds.  —  A.  S.  —  You  can  clean  your  beds  of  weeds  at 
once,  which  we  should  advise  you  to  do  ;  but  you  must  not  remove  the  haulm 
of  the  asparagus  until  it  is  ripe  and  turns  yelloir,  which  will  happen  about  the  end 
of  October. 

CuLfUKE  OF  Shallots.— -S.  F. — Yours  are  spoilt;  they  ought  to  have  been 
taken  up  when  the  tops  died  down  in  July.  Shallots  like  good  holding  friable 
loam,  enriched  with  thoroughly  rotten  dung.  This  should  be  thrown  up  in  ridges 
early  in  the  autumn,  to  give  it  an  opportunity  of  becoming  thorougiily  pulverized 
by  the  early  frost.  In  February  the  soil  should  hi  levelled  down,  and  the  shallots 
planted  in  shallow  drills,  twelve  inches  apart,  and  about  four  or  six  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  The  soil  should  be  frequently  stirred  with  the  hoe,  to  keep  down  the 
October. 
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weeds.     "When  the  tops  turn  yellow,  tliey  should  be  pulled  up,  and,  after  lying  a 
few  days  on  the  surface  to  ripen,  be  stored  away  in  a  cdol  and  dry  place. 

"  PROPAGATiNri  Gnaphalium  lanatum. — S.  JST. —  Cuttings  of  this  useful  edging 
plant  ought  to  have  been  struck  in  August ;  but  you  can  put  them  in  now  witli 
every  chance  of  success.  They  will  strike  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  bell-glass 
in  your  greenhouse,  but  with  a  mild  bottom-heat  they  will  root  much  quicker. 
Treat  exactly  as  you  would  verbenas,  and  if  you  place  the  young  plants  in  warmth 
early  in  the  spring,  you  will  be  able  to  have  any  quantity  of  cuttings. 

Building  axd  Planting  Garde.v  Walls. —  IF.  G.  F. — The  wall  can  be  built 
nine  inches  in  thickness,  with  piers  about  every  six  feet,  or  fourteen  inches  in 
thickness  without  piers.  There  is  very  little  difl'erence  in  the  expense,  and  in  the 
last-mentioned  wall  you  will  have  a  flat  surface  for  training  on  both  sides.  It  is 
impossible  to  train  trees  in  a  creditable  manner  with  piers  every  six  feet,  and  con- 
eidering  the  cost  incurred  in  the  erection  of  a  substantial  wall,  both  sides  ought  to 
be  made  the  most  of.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  enclosing  two  acres  of  garden 
with  a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  you  had  better  obtain  an  estimate  from  a  respectable 
builder  residing  in  your  neighbourhood.  We  should  plant  principally  peaches  and 
nectarines  on  the  south  aspect,  with  a  few  early  cherries  and  pears  ;  on  the  west 
aspect,  pears  ;  on  the  east,  apricots,  with  a  few  early  plums  ;  whilst  the  north  aspect 
will  grow  good  Morello  cherries  and  plums.  It  is  not  well  to  grow  too  many 
peaches  and  nectarines,  for  they  last  in  season  such  a  short  time.  We  should 
occupy  as  much  space  as  possible  with  pears,  for  with  a  judicious  selection  of  varie- 
ties, they  can  be  had  on  the  table  from  August  until  the  following  spring.  We 
ahould  advise  you  to  have  a  good  coping,  eitber  fixed  or  movable,  lor  it  will  be  a 
wonderful  protection  to  the  bloom  in  spring. 

J'.  .4.  5.— The  specimen  was  dried  up,  and,  consequently,  we  are  unable  to 
identify  it. 

Storinc  Filberts. — M.  B. — There  is  no  better  way  of  preserving  filberts  than 
to  put  them  into  glazed  earihern  jars,  which  have  tight-fitting  lids.  They  should 
be  put  in  with  their  husks  on,  in  a  quite  dry  state,  the  jars  should  be  quite  full, 
the  lids  should  fit  close,  and  the  proper  place  for  the  jars  is  in  a  store-closet  in  a 
dry  room. 

Wintering  Caladiums. — S.  S.—li  they  are  still  growing,  dry  the  plants  off 
as  soon  as  you  can  with  safety.  When  the  foliage  is  nearly  or  quite  dead,  lay  the 
pots  on  their  sides  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  stove ;  a  temperature  of  50°  is  the 
lowest  that  you  must  keep  them  in  through  the  winter  ;  ten  degrees  higher  would 
be  better,  as  we  have  repeatedly  proved.  Let  the  tubers  remain  in  the  pots  until 
you  start  them.  If  you  are  short  of  room,  you  can  shake  them  out  of  the  pots, 
and  place  the  tubers  in  smaller  pots,  and  then  fill  up  with  dry  sand.  They  will  do 
either  way,  provided  they  are  kept  dry. 

Shriveiled  Grapes. — Amatewr  Orape  Groicer. — The  fault  of  your  grapes  h, 
that  at  a  certain  stage  their  growth  is  arrested  and  they  then  become  unsightlj'. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  tracing  the  cause  to  the  roots  of  the  vines,  and  the 
remedy  will  be  found  in  a  renewal  of  the  roots,  and  an  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  vines  are  in  a  damp,  cold  border,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  roots  are  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  upon  them  by 
the  leaves  of  the  vine  ;  aud  thus,  the  supply  of  sap  being  restricted,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  fruit  to  swell  to  proper  dimensions.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  vines  are  placed,  we  can  only  remark  upon  tliecase  in  this 
general  way,  and  advise  our  correspondent  to  consider  how  to  place  the  roots  in  a 
condition  more  likely  to  favour  the  full  development  and  ripening  of  the  crop. 

Wintering  Canna  Roots.  — 4  Young  Oardener. — You  can  take  them  up,  and 
store  in  a  cellar  or  outhouse,  or  under  the  greenhouse  stage.  In  either  case,  keep 
them  from  getting  wet,  and  put  a  little  dry  soil  or  sand  over  them,  to  prevent 
their  becoming  dried  up.  You  can  also  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  beds  where 
they  are  now  growing,  without  any  danger  of  losing  them,  if  you  prefer  to  do  so. 
The  beds  must  be  covered  with  some  kind  of  protecting  material,  to  prevent  the 
irost  getting  to  them.  I^ong  litter,  cocoa-nut  refuse,  or  dry  leaves  are  all  good. 
We,  however,  prefer  the  latter.  Lay  them  on  the  bed  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in 
depth,  and  cover  with  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  four  inches.  If  you  leave  them  in 
the  ground,  you  will  be  perfectly  astonished  at  the  growth  thej'-  will  make  next 
season. 
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to  prevent  the  roots  round  the  outside  of  the  ball  being  injured  by 
an  excess  of  heat,  or  by  drouo-ht.  Soft  water  should  be  uVed  at  all 
times,  ;ind  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  the  soil  in 
a  moderately  moist  condition.  During  the  summer  season,  when 
the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  rather  liberal  supplies  will  be  found 
necessary,  but  at  other  times  it  must  be  administered  with  some 
degree  of  caution.  The  plants  must  not  suffer  from  dryness  at  the 
roots  at  any  season  of  the  year  ;  and  should  the  soil  from  any  cause 
become  dust-dry,  place  the  pot  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  allow  it  to 
remain  until  the  ball  is  thoroughly  soaked. 

As  heavy  rains,  after  the  season's  growth  is  completed,  are 
injurious  to  them,  remove  indoors  towards  the  end  of  August,  and 
place  in  a  dry  and  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse.  Here  they 
should  remain  all  the  winter,  or  until  the  time  they  come  into 
bloom  aud  are  required  for  the  conservatory.  They  do  exceedingly 
well  in  company  with  heaths,  azaleas,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants ; 
and  those  who  can  grow  these  things  successfully,  will  have  no 
difficulty  with  the  Epacris. 

The  eight  undermentioned  varieties  will  form  a  capital  selection 
for  those  who  do  not  require  a  large  number  of  sorts  : — 

Butterfly,  pure  white,  tinted  rose,  very  free  flowering  and  rather 
late. 

JExquisita,  rosy  pink  ;  a  free  flowering  and  attractive  variety. 

HyacintJiiflo7'a  carmiiiata,  bright  carmine,  flowers  large,  and  very 
freely  produced  ;  fine. 

Hyacinth  flora  alha,  pure  white ;  the  best  of  its  class. 

Miniafa  splendeus,  scarlet,  tipped  with  white,  flowers  very  large, 
and  produced  in  the  most  profuse  manner  ;  rather  late  in  flowering, 
and  by  retarding  may  be  had  in  perfection  in  May. 

Sunset,  bright  red,  tipped  with  pink ;  fine. 

Vesuvius,  reddish  crimson,  very  showy  and  attractive. 

Viscountess  Hill,  orange  scarlet,  very  bright  and  free  flowering. 


HAEDY  PLANTS  FOE  EAELT  FOECINO. 

3iY    THOMAS    TRTJSSLER, 

?7urseryman,  Edmonton,  N. 

|N  the  production  of  a  thoroughly  good  display  of  flowers 
in  the  conservatory  during  the  spring  season,  a  goodly 
proportion  of  hardy  plants  forced  into  bloom  will  be 
found  essential.  In  Astilbe  Japonica,  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis,  and  a  few  other  subjects  that  will  be  mentioned, 
we  have  plants  that  are  quite  indispensable  because  of  their  attrac- 
tive character,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
had  in  bloom  early  in  the  season.  It  is  of  course  needful  that 
strong  crowns  should  be  taken  in  hand,  and  those  readers  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  the  preparation  of  plants  for  forcing, 
and  whose  gardens  are  small,  will  save  themselves  much  anxiety 
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and  Icibour,  by  purcliasing  in  tbe  autumn  a  sufficient  stock  of  the 
subjects  best  adapted  Ibr  forcing.  Tbey  do  not,  w  hen  bought  by 
tbe  dozen,  command  an  extravagant  price,  and  sufficient  for  an 
ordinary  conservatory  vrill  not  cost  a  very  hirge  sum. 

The  hardy  herbaceous  phinta  best  adapted  for  forcing  are  Astilhe 
Ja'ponica,  more  generally  known  under  the  erroneous  designation  of 
Spireee  Japonica ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  hardy  planta 
for  forcing,  and  is  now  grown  in  immense  quantities  for  Covent 
Garden  Market.  The  foliage  is  of  a  deep  glossy  green  and  very 
elegant,  and  when  surmounted  with  its  feathery  ])ure  white  inflores- 
cence the  effect  is  exceedingly  good.  Dieli/tra  sj^ccfahilis  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  plants  in  existence  when  properly  grown.  D. 
spectahilis  alba  is  also  very  pretty,  but  as  it  is  as  yet  expensive,  ic 
must  be  regarded  as  a  novelty,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  plunt* 
be  grown.  Bofj's  Tooth  Violets  are  very  pretty  grown  in  pots ;  but 
they  do  not  require  forcing  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  things  ; 
they  bloom  naturally  rather  early,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth 
is  sufficient  to  bring  them  into  bloom  as  early  as  they  are  usually 
required.  The  varieties  known  as  Alba,  Purpurea,  and  Rosea,  are 
all  good,  and  tolerably  cheap.  Giganteum  is  a  large  growing  form, 
with  bright  red  flowers*,  but  at  present  it  commands  a  price  too  high 
to  admit  of  its  being  purchased  for  forcing.  The  Llhj  of  the  Vallei/ 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  appreciated  of  hardy  plants  for 
forcing.  The  strong  imported  clumps  are  decidedly  the  best,  a? 
they  usually  consist  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  crowns,  from  each 
of  which  may  be  expected  a  well-developed  flow^er-spike.  There 
are  two  variegated  varieties,  and  both  are  very  pretty,  and  can  have 
a  hearty  recommendation.  The  gold-striped,  which  is  known  in  the 
catalogues  as  Gonvallaria  majalis  fol.  var.  is  exceedingly  beautiful,, 
whether  in  bloom  or  not ;  it  is  in  i-xct  one  of  the  prettiest  orna- 
mental leaved  plants  of  dwarf  growth  we  have.  The  other  varie- 
gated form  is  known  as  C.  majalis  marginata,  and  has  golden 
margined  leaves.  The  Solomon's  Seal  is  very  graceful  in  growth, 
and  will  be  found  useful  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory, 
and  for  dressing  vases  and  epergnes.  The  long  graceful  shoots 
taken  off  and  inserted  in  rather  tall  trumpet-shaped  glasses,  have  a 
most  elegant  appearance,  and  are,  when  on  the  dinner-table,  usually 
much  admired.  As  it  grows  freely  in  a  shaded  corner,  and  requires 
little  or  no  attention,  the  purchased  plants  after  they  have  been 
forced  should  be  planted  out  in  a  spare  corner  to  insure  a  stock  for 
subsequent  seasons.  When  cut  flowers  are  in  request  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  lift  lai^ge  clumps  and 
pack  them  close  together  in  shallow  boxes,  and  then  place  them  in 
the  forcing  pit.  One  or  two  boxes  will  yield  a  large  number  of 
sprays,  which  will  be  found  most  useful  for  decoi-ations.  Lachenalia 
quadricolor  and  JO.  tricolor  are  also  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  the 
brightly-coloured  llowers  are  relieved  with  prettily  marked  leaves. 
Of  these,  about  half-a-dozen  bulbs  should  be  put  in  pots  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter;  after  they  commence  to  push  up  their  flower- 
spikes,  and  are  removed  from  the  forcing-pit,  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  stand  the  pots  in  saucers   containing  a  little  water.     Primula- 
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cortusoldes  amavin  and  its  varieties  are  most  valuable  for  early 
flovverinu;,  and  if  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  potted  at  once, 
tliey  will  bloom  superbly  next  spring.  Tliey  will  not  require 
forcing,  as  by  wintering  them  in  a  cold  pit,  and  placing  them  in  a 
warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a  warm  pot,  when  they  com- 
mence  to  make  new  growth,  they  will  bloom  rather  early  in  the 
spring,  and  add  very  materially  to  the  general  effect.  The  more 
recently  introduced  Frimula  japonlcci  is  also  eftective  when  "rown 
in  pots,  and  bloomed  under  glass.  This  also  blooms  early  without 
forcing.  The  lovely  Spircea  palmata  is  remarkably  eftective  when 
forced,  and  with  ordinary  care  can  be  grown  to  a  large  size  in  two 
or  three  years.  It  should  be  purchased  and  grown  a  year  at  least 
before  it  is  forced,  as  the  small  plants  usually  supplied  are  not  of 
sufficient  size  to  pay  for  forcing  the  following  spring. 

Five  or  six  inch  pots  should  be  used  according  to  the  size  of 
the  clumps,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  smaller  of  the  two  sizes 
should  be  employed.  It  is  not  needful  to  have  more  than  half  an 
inch  space  between  the  pot  and  the  roots,  but  there  must  be  space 
enough  for  a  little  soil  to  be  put  between  the  roots  and  the  sides  of 
the  pot.  In  preparing  the  pots,  place  a  few  crocks  in  the  bottom, 
and  cover  with  a  little  of  the  roughest  part  of  the  compost,  then 
put  a  handful  of  soil  upon  which  to  rest  the  roots,  and  proceed  to 
fill  all  round  with  soil;  and  in  doing  this,  press  it  firmly  and 
regularly  with  the  potting-stick,  which  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
lath.  It  is  necessary  to  press  the  soil  regularly  to  prevent  the 
water  running  away  quickly  down  one  side.  As  a  rule,  the  crowns  of 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Dielytras,  and  other  things  of  a  similar 
character,  should  be  just  covered.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prepare  a 
special  compost,  as  any  light  friable  stuff  will  do  for  filling  the 
pots  with.  After  the  potting  is  completed,  place  them  in  a  pit 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  frost  until  they  are  transferable 
to  the  forcing-pit.  All  the  plants  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  may  be  forced  most  successfully  in  a  pit  filled  with  leaves 
or  manure,  or  a  mixture  of  both  ;  or  they  may  also,  of  course,  be 
forced  in  a  house  or  pit  heated  with  hot  water.  Even  in  pits  fur- 
nished with  a  service  of  hot  water  pipes,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
up  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots,  as 
the  warmth  of  the  soil  encourages  the  roots  to  push  out  freely,  and 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  growth  is,  as  a  rule,  more  s:itisfactory 
when  a  healthy  root  action  is  insured  previous  to  the  development  of 
tbliage  and  flower  stems.  Newly  gathered  leaves  are  better  than 
manure,  because  the  heat  is  steadier  and  more  lasting.  Spent  hops 
as  procured  from  the  brewery  are  also  most  useful,  as  they  give  off 
&  steady  heat,  and  where  they  can  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  they  can 
be  employed  with  advantage.  They  are  used  largely  by  the  market- 
growers,  and  better  evidence  of  their  value  could  not  well  be 
brought  forward.  If  the  bed  is  formed  with  stable  manure  a 
thermometer  should  be  insf^rted  in  it,  for  if  the  heat  is  much  in 
excess  of  So'^,  a  danger  will  exist  of  the  roots  being  injured.  If 
the  bed  happens  to  be  too  hot,  stand  the   pots  upon  it  and  plunge 
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when  the  heat  has  declined  sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  being  done 
with  safety.  They  can  be  plunged  into  either  leaves  or  hops  at  first, 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  the  heat  rising  high  enough  to  do  any  harm. 
The  soil  must  be  kept  in  a  moderately  moist  state  until  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  freely,  and  then  more  liberal  supplies  of  water  will 
become  necessary. 

As  they  begin  to  come  into  bloom,  remove  to  cooler  quarters ; 
keep  rather  close  at  first,  and  then  gradually  harden  them  ufi"  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of  their  being  placed  in  the  conservatory  or  draw- 
ing-room without  any  risk  of  their  suffering  Irom  cold.  The 
Dielytras  must  be  kept  rather  near  the  glass  to  insure  a  steady 
growth,  for  when  forced  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass, 
they  become  drawn  and  have  an  objectionable  appearance.  The 
Astilbe  must,  after  it  has  made  considerable  progress,  be  placed 
far  enough  apart  to  afford  room  for  the  development  of  the  foliage 
in  a  natural  manner.  When  in  the  conservatory,  the  last-men- 
tioned should,  like  the  Lachenalias,  be  placed  in  pans  of  water, 
for  they  require  an  abundance  of  moisture,  and  if  allowed  to 
become  dust  dry,  the  foliage  assumes  a  yellowish  appearance,  at  the 
edges,  and  the  plants  become  less  attractive  than  they  otherwise 
would  be. 

Those  who  intend  forcing  two  or  three  batches  of  plants,  should 
make  up  a  bed  at  once ;  but  if  one  lot  is  considered  sufficient,  the 
best  course  will  be  to  pot  them  without  delay,  and  make  up  the 
hot-bed  early  in  January. 


NEW  EOSES. 

BY    GEOEGE    GORDON. 


|HE  past  season  has  been  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
production  of  first-class  roses,  and  at  the  earliest  summer 
exhibitions  the  stands  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
growers  were  filled  with  blooms  which  in  more  favour- 
able seasons  would  not  have  been  considered  present- 
able. This  being  the  case,  it  behoves  us  to  speak  somewhat  ten- 
derly, and  with  a  proper  degree  of  caution,  of  some  of  the  more 
recent  introductions.  If  a  large  number  of  the  best  established 
kinds  have  failed  to  produce  properly  developed  blooms^,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  speak  too  harshly  of  the  new  varieties  which  have  not 
come  up  to  our  expectations.  Even  with  the  assistance  of  the  most 
favourable  weather,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions 
respecting  the  merits  of  any  variety  the  first  season,  unless,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case,  it  is  so  bad  as  to  leave  no  doubts  as  to  its 
inferiority,  or  happens  to  be  so  good  as  to  at  once  present  unmistak- 
able proofs  of  its  merits.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  French  raisers 
do  send  us  every  year  a  large  number  of  most  worthless  varieties, 
and  the  prudent  amateur  who  has  very  little  money  to  spare  in  the 
purchase  of  new  flowers,  should  not  buy  any  of  the  French  roses 
until  an  opportunity  has  been  aff'orded  in  this  country  for  competent 
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critics  to  give  tlieir  opinions  on  them.  Every  year  some  thirty 
or  forty  varieties  are  sent  over,  and  of  these  not  more  than  three  or 
four  are  really  first-class,  and  to  bay  at  random  is  to  incur  the  risk 
of  wasting  money.  In  buying  Eaglish-raised  roses  the  case  is 
altogether  different,  for  before  a  raiser  in  this  country  ventures  to 
offer  a  new  variety,  blooms  or  plants  are  submitted  to  the 
criticism  of  the  rosarians  at  the  public  exhibitions.  Indeed,  were 
this  not  to  be  done,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  be  pur- 
chased by  the  trade,  although  there  is  no  hesitation  in  sending 
orders  for  the  large  number  of  new  varieties  which  the  French 
raisers  offer. 

Relative  to  roses,  the  term  "  new "  must  be  interpreted  in  a 
liberal  manner,  to  allow  of  mention  being  made  of  varieties  which 
have  been  in  commerce  two  or  three  years,  but  which  are  as  yet  not 
so  generally  known  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Taking  some  of  the 
newest  hybrid  perpetuals  first,  we  have  Princess  Beatrice,  a  very 
beautiful  light  rose.  Annie  Laxton  is  another  good  globular  light 
rose,  but  the  petals  are  wanting  in  substance,  and  when  the  flowers 
are  exposed  to  rough  weather,  the  outer  petals  have  a  washed  out 
appearance.  Captain  Christy,  one  of  this  year's  roses,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part ; 
the  flowers  are  delicate  flesh,  with  pale  carmine  centre,  and  the 
colouring  altogether  is  very  distinct  and  pleasing.  Another  good  light 
rose  of  this  year  is  Diana,  a  fine  large  cupped  flower,  of  a  bright  pink 
colour ;  this  is  of  special  value  for  garden  decoration,  as  it  has  a 
vigorous  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  until  quite  late  in  the 
autumn.  Feach  Blossom  also  claims  attention  as  being  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  light  roses ;  for  the  flowers  are  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  delicate  pink,  and  of  good  form.  St.  George  is  a 
fine  dark  variety  ;  the  flowers  deep  crimson,  large,  full,  and  of  most 
excellent  form ;  presenting  in  the  latter  respect  a  striking  contrast 
to  some  of  the  dark  flowers  we  have  of  late  received  from  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Beijnolds  Hole,  is  perhaps  hardly 
equal  to  some  of  our  finest  dark  roses  ;  but  the  flowers  are  of  average 
size,  the  form  good,  and  the  colour  rich  maroon  crimson,  and  as  it 
may  improve  on  further  acquaintance,  it  should  have  a  place  in 
the  rosery.  General  Von  Moltke  is  of  English  extraction,  and  is 
described  as  possessing  all  the  good  qualities  of  a  first-rate  rose, 
whilst  being  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet ;  but  as  yet  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  neitlier  have  any  of  my  friends,  and  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  say  anything  about  it.  Baron  de  Bonstetten 
may  be  described  as  an  improved  Monsieur  Boncenne,  and  therefore 
a  most  desirable  acquisition ;  the  flowers  are  larger  and  fuller,  the 
growth  is  more  vigorous  than  of  the  variety  to  which  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance.  Abbe  Bramei-el  is  described  in  mo^t  of  the  cata- 
logues, as  being  of  fine  form,  but  in  my  opinion  the  flowers  are  too 
flat  and  too  coarse  to  be  considered  anything  but  first-rate ;  it  is, 
however,  a  good  garden  rose,  for  the  colouring  is  bright  and  deci- 
sive, and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  large  trusses.  Etienue  Levet,  a 
fine  rose,  with  reddish  carmine  colour,  has  made  its  way  to  the  head 
of  the  list  of  exhibition  varieties,  and  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  one 
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of  the  best  for  garden  decoration,  for  it  is  viororoua  in  habit  and  free 
flowering,  as  well  as  producing  large  handsome  flowers.  Auother 
good  rose  of  1872,  the  year  in  which  the  four  last-meutioned  varieties 
■were  distributed,  is  Francoise  3Iic]ielo7i,  a,  beautiful  flower,  the 
colour  clear  rose,  the  reverse  of  petals  silvery  ;  this  also  is  an  excellent 
garden  rose.  Madame  LacJiarme  is  in  a  certain  sense  disappointing  : 
the  flowers  are  not  pure  white,  and  even  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  plants 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  really  first-class  bloom.  As  a 
blusli  rose  when  grown  under  glass,  it  is  simply  superb,  but  as  a 
garden  flower  it  is  quite  surpassed  by  Perle  ties  BlaucJies,  which  pro- 
duces its  pure  white  flowers  in  large  clusters.  Coquette  des  Blanches 
is  another  good  pure  white  variety.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  a  fine 
dark  rose,  the  colour  crimson  with  violet  shade,  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  the  estimation  of  rosarians,  as  it  well  deserves  to  do,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  best  roses  of  its  colour  for  exhibition  as  well  as  for  the 
garden.  Faul  Neron  and  Marquise  de  Castellane  are  rather  too  old 
to  have  a  place  amongst  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  so  very  attrac- 
tive in  the  garden,  as  well  as  being  valuable  for  exhibition,  that  they 
are  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  smallest  rosery. 

In  turning  to  the  new  roses  to  be  distributed  during  the  ensuing 
winter  and  spring,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  new  continental  varieties, 
of  which  lists  have  been  received  from  the  raisers.     It  is  possible 
that   Bernard    Ferlou,  Henri/   Ward  Beeclier,    La    t^onveraine,    and 
Souvenir  de  Ducher,  offered   by   Eugene  Verdier,   and  Damaizia's 
La  Bosiere,  Levet's  Antoine  Monfan,  and  Liabaud's  Anne  Blanchon, 
may  be  first-rate,  but  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  chance,  as  so  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  raisers'  descriptions.     The  new  English 
roses  that  have  been  offered,  have  been  exhibited  several  times  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  and  no  difficulty  whatever  ia  experienced  in 
speaking   of  their   merits;    Duchess  of  Fdinburgh,    a    tea-scented 
variety,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  is  as  remark- 
able for  its  distinctness,  as  it  ia  for  its  superb  qualities  ;  the  flowers 
which  are  of  good  form  and  produced  abundantly,  are  of  a  deep 
rich  purplish  crimson,  and  therefore  perfectly  distinct  from  every 
other  variety  in  the  same  class.     As  exemplified  by  the  plants  exhi- 
bited at  the  winter  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it 
forces  well,  and  is  consequently  valuable  for  supplying  winter  flowers. 
The  Duchess  of  Fdinhurgh,  in  the  hands  of   Mr.  H.  Bennet,  is  a 
hybrid  perpetual  in  the  way  of  La  France,  but  much  superior  to 
that  justly   famous  light    rose ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  fuller,  and 
of  better  form,  and  the  colour  is  several  shades  deeper.     Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  a  hybrid  perpetual,  now  being  offered  by  Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Mayos,  is  a  high-coloured  variety  of  great  merit ;  the  flow^ers 
are  large,  globular,  and  full ;  the  colours  brilliant  crimson  ;  it  is  first- 
class  both  for  exhibition  and  the  garden,  as  the  growth  is  vigorous 
and  the  flowers  stand  out  boldly.     Crimson  Dedder,  in  the  hands  of 
this  firm,  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  preceding,  and  is  remark- 
able  for   its  floriferous  character  and  brilliant  colour,  and  will  be 
most  valuable  for  planting  in  masses  in  the  flower  garden.     Climhiwj 
Jules  Margottin  is  a  scandent   form  of   one  of  the  best  known  of 
pink  rosea,  and  as  it  differs  in  habit  only  from  the  parent,  it  need 
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only  be  said  that  it  is  n,  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  climbing 
roses.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  has  also  exhibited  several  remarkably 
fine  seedlings,  of  which  the  undermentioned,  belonging  to  the  liybrid 
perpetuiil  section,  are  especially  deserving  of  attention,  namely,  Rev. 
J.  I',.  Camm,  a  dark  rose,  rich  in  colour,  and  superb  in  form.  Royal 
Stcmdard,  a  light  variety  which  without  doubt  is  the  most  perfect 
rose  we  have,  the  flowers  areas  round  as  a  ball,  and  very  full.  Miss 
Hassard  is  a  pink  variety,  of  the  most  attractive  character,  and 
although  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  two  preceding,  it  possesses 
sufficient  merit  to  justify  its  taking  high  rank  amongst  gardeu  roses. 
To  speak  of  the  established  varieties,  would  occupy  more  space 
than  can  be  well  afforded.  Moreover,  it  is  not  needful  to  do  so,  for 
selections  of  the  best  roses  arranged  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  specially  adapted,  are  given  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  "Amateur's  Rose  Book,"  of  which  doubtless  the  majority  of  the 
readers  of  the  Floeal  Would  possess  a  copy. 


BEAUTIFUL     SHEUBBEEIES. 

BY    ALEXANDER    M'kENZIE,    ESQ., 
Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 

|F  late  years  more  attention  has  very  properly  been  paid 
to  trees  and  shrubs  remarkable  for  their  picturesque 
appearance  or  richly  coloured  leafage,  and  as  a  natural 
result  the  shrubbery  borders  in  many  gardens  are 
beginning  to  present  a  more  attractive  appearance 
than  in  years  gone  by.  There,  however,  yet  remains  much  more 
to  be  done  in  this  direction,  for  even  in  some  of  our  best  gardens 
the  planting  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  carried 
on  as  if  there  was  nothing  better  obtainable.  This  may,  in  a  large 
measure,  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  such  things  as  the 
richly  marked  foliage  of  the  golden  hollies,  the  elegant  plumy  growth 
of  the  choicer  Betinosporas  and  Cupressus,  or  the  startling  colours 
of  the  variegated  Spanish  Chesnut  and  the  ash-leaved  Maple.  Then, 
again,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowering  trees  which  are  very  sparingly  planted,  some  of  them 
being  hardly  known  beyond  the  principal  nurseries.  People  who 
have  hitherto  confined  their  observations  to  the  shrubberies  in 
private  gardens  which  have  been  planted  some  years,  would  be  quite 
astounded,  were  they  to  visit  a  first-class  nursery,  at  the  vast 
number  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  available  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  garden. 

I  would  here  pause  to  say  that  the  garden  should  be  planted  in 
a  quite  diff"erent  manner  to  the  park.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  think  that  park  and  forest  trees  are  the  mosb  suitable  for  the 
garden  also ;  but  nothing  more  directly  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  gardeu  decoration  could  well  be  advanced.  In  the  garden  we 
require  materials  of  the  richest  description,  which  are  also  remark- 
November. 
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able  for  distinctiveness.  Tlie  cliief  charm  of  park  trees  consists  iu 
the  striking  etiecfc  they  produce  iu  masses  ;  but  in  the  garden  it  is 
impossible  to  plant  them  iu  sufB.cieut  numbers  to  form  good  masses, 
and  even  were  this  formation  possible,  they  would  be  too  close  to 
the  eye  to  produce  the  desired  eftect.  We,  in  fact,  require  the 
gardens  to  be  furnished  quite  differently  from  the  park  and  the  forest, 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  we  require  the  dining-  and  drawing- 
room  furniture  to  differ  from  tliat  of  our  kitchen  and  store-room. 
In  suggesting  the  planting  of  the  garden  wit!i  trees  and  shrubs 
most  suitable  to  it,  I  am  not  advising  an  extravagant  outlay  of 
money,  for  many  of  the  very  finest  in  the  respective  classes  can  be 
purchased  at  a  trifling  increase  on  the  cost  of  the  most  common. 

It  has  been  considered  desirable  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject 
now,  because  the  current  month,  and  the  one  immediately  succeeding 
it,  form  the  best  period  of  the  whole  year  for  carrying  on  planting 
operations.  The  soil  is  then  iu  a  capital  working  condition,  and 
much  warmer  than  it  is  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  winter's 
rains,  snows,  and  frosts.  Trees  and  shrubs  planted  during  the 
period  here  mentioned  are,  therefore,  placed  under  conditions  more 
favouiable  to  the  production  of  new  roots  and  becoming  thoroughly 
established,  than  others  planted  in  the  spring.  Many  of  the  failures 
which  occur  are  entirely  due  to  planting  at  the  wrong  season,  and 
yet  it  is  not  often  the  fact  strikes  the  planter  that  the  failure  has 
been  caused  by  spring  planting.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
hardest  of  all  lessons  relative  to  garden  management,  to  learn  ;  for, 
notwitii standing  its  being  repeated  in  some  gardens  year  after  year, 
it  most  signally  fails  in  teaching  the  planter  where  he  is  at  fault. 
Spring  planting  cannot,  in  some  cases,  be  avoided,  and  where  it  is 
carried  out  with  skill,  and  the  trees  receive  the  attention  most  con- 
ducive to  their  becoming  established  afterwards,  they  do  not  suffer 
materially  ;  but  in  small  gardens,  especially  where  very  little  time 
can  be  spared  for  watering  in  the  summer,  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided.  By  planting  in  autumn,  when  garden  work  is  slack, 
spring  work,  which  brooks  no  delay,  is  not  interfered  with,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  extra  labour  is  avoided,  and  a  chance  exists  of 
the  work  being  executed  in  a  better  manner,  because  of  other 
matters  not  pressing  so  heavily  on  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  it. 

As  I  am  anxious  not  to  occupy  too  much  space,  I  shall  not  say 
very  much  in  reference  to  the  planting  operations.  The  roots  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees  must,  during  the  time  they  are  out  of  the  ground, 
be  carefully  protected  from  the  air.  As  a  rule,  when  they  are 
received,  they  should  be  laid  iu  by  the  heels  in  a  spare  corner,  and 
then  drawn  out  as  required  for  planting.  The  roots  do  not  suffer 
so  much  from  exposure  iu  the  autumn  as  they  do  in  the  spring,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  avoid  exposing  them  unnecessarily. 
Over-crowding  is  objectionable,  because  it  necessitates,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  lifting  and  re-planting  of  the  whole  of  the  shrubs. 
It  is  much  better  to  plant  the  choicer  shrubs  at  a  proper  distance 
apart,  and  then  fill  in  with  a  few  common  things,  which  can  be 
removed  altogether  as  soon  as  the  others  require  more  space,  or  to 
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plant  between  the  sbrubs  a  few  sbowy  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  to 
prevent  the  border  having  a  naked  appearance  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  its  formation.  The  variegated  and  green- leaved 
subjects  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  distributed  somewhat 
regularly  over  the  border,  and  the  variegated  hollies  be  kept  well 
towards  the  front,  as  they  appear  to  greater  advantage  when 
supported  by  a  backgrouud  of  green.  The  deciduous  subjects,  and 
the  evergreeus,  must  also  be  regularly  intermixed,  unless,  as  will 
sometimes  De  the  case,  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  distinct  effect  by 
planting  groups  of  each.  The  standard  trees  must,  of  course, 
be  planted  towards  the  back  of  the  border.  In  the  formation  of 
isolated  groups  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  the  planter  must  be  guided 
entirely  by  the  situation,  and  the  effect  it  is  desired  to  produce  in 
combination  with  surrounding  objects. 

In  the  case  of  newly  formed  shrubberries,  the  soil  sbould  be 
trenched  over  to  a  moderate  depth  previous  to  planting,  but  none  of 
an  uncongenial  subsoil  should  be  brought  to  the  surface.  When 
the  shrubbery  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  specimens  at 
intervals,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mark  out  a  circle  about  twelve 
inches  greater  in  diameter  than  will  be  requisite  to  spread  the  roots 
out  horizontally,  and  then  take  out  the  soil  to  the  necessary  depth. 
The  roots  must  be  spread  out  quite  straight,  and  be  covered  with 
the  most  friable  soil  obtainable  from  the  surrounding  surface. 
As  the  holes  are  in  course  of  being  filled  in,  the  soil  must  be  well 
trodden,  and  after  the  planting  is  completed  put  a  stake  to  all  that 
are  of  sufficient  height  to  render  support  necessaiy.  Puddling  the 
roots,  by  pouring  water  over  them  as  the  soil  is  thrown  into  the 
boles,  is  a  most  objectionable  practice.  It  not  only  involves  extra 
labour,  but  it  is  hurtful  to  the  tree  or  shrub,  because  the  roots  are 
enclosed  in  a  soil  of  pasty  mortai'-like  consistency,  instead  of  in 
nice  friable  stuft',  into  which  they  can  push  without  difficulty. 

In  the  planting  of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  the  under- 
mentioned subjects,  which  have,  for  the  convenience  of  the  planter, 
been  thrown  into  groups,  are  by  far  the  most  preferable  : — 

Deciduous  Tkees  and  Shrubs,  Flowering  in  SpRiNa : — The 
snowy  Mespilus,  Amelancliiev  bofryapium,  a  most  light  and  elegant 
tree,  with  white  flowers.  The  common  Almond,  Am^gdcdus  com- 
mujiu,  is  a  capital  companion  to  the  foregoing,  with  pink  flowers ; 
this  is  one  of  the  best  known  flowering  trees,  as  it  is  so  frequently 
met  with  in  suburban  districts.  The  double-flowering  Peaches,^ 
Amygdalus  persioajl.pl.  and  its  varieties,  are  amongst  the  finest  of 
early  spring  flowering  trees ;  especially  are  they  useful  for  planting 
towards  the  front  of  the  border,  and  kept  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight 
feet,  as  they  produce  their  flowers  before  the  foliage,  and  require 
the  assistance  of  the  leafage  of  other  things  to  bring  out  the  colours 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  Thorns  constitute  one  of  the  most 
valuable  groups  of  flowering  trees  we  have.  They  are  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  garden  planting,  as  they  have  a  very  cheerful  appearance 
during  the  autumn  season,  when  loaded  with  their  brilliant  berries. 
The  best  of  these  are  Crafcegus  oxycantlia  cocclnea  pleTia,  C.  0. 
punlcea,    C.   0.  multiplex,  C.   0.  rosea  fl.  pi.     The  Laburnum,   not- 
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■withstanding  its  being  common,  is  much  too  good  to  be  omitted, 
even  from  a  small  garden,  as  itvS  bright  golden  flowers  have  a  most 
attractive  appearance,  associated  ns  they  are  with  the  flowers  of  the 
lilacs,  almonds,  and  hawthorns.  The  double-flowering  Cherry  and 
Plum,  which  are  known  as  Gerasus  domestlcafl.  j)!.  diwA  Priinut^  domes- 
tica  jl.  i^l-,  are  useful,  as  they  aftbrd  a  pleasing  variety,  but  they  are 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  Siberian  and  other 
crabs.  These  latter  are  of  the  utmost  value,  for  they  bloom  most 
profusely,  and  the  flowers  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  Siberian 
Crab,  Fynis  mahis  lacccda,  is  a  small  tree,  remarkable  for  its  flo- 
I'iferous  character  in  spring,  and  for  its  attractive  appearance  when 
loaded  with  its  small  but  brilliantly  coloured  fruit  in  the  autumn. 
P.  mains  fiorihunda  is  also  of  small  stature,  and  blooms  even  more 
profusely  than  the  foregoing.  The  outside  of  tiie  petals  are  of  rich 
reddish  crimson,  and  previous  to  the  expansion  of  the  flowers  the 
branches  have  the  appearance  of  being  studded  with  highly-coloured 
fruit ;  and  as  they  are  white  inside,  the  contrast  of  the  white  and 
crimson,  while  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  is  very  pleasing. 
These  are  two  of  the  finest  foreground  flowering  trees  we  have,  and 
as  they  are  very  cheap,  they  should  be  planted  extensively.  The 
double  flowering  Chinese  Crab,  Pi/rus  spectahilis  roseo-pleua,  is  a 
capital  companion  to  the  other  two  members  of  the  same  genus, 
for  it  blooms  very  freely,  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  Lilacs 
are  too  well  known  to  need  comment ;  but  it  is  not  so  widely  known 
as  it  should  be  that  the  two  varieties  of  the  common  form,  known 
respectively  as  Charles  X.  and  Dr.  Lindley,  are  the  finest  varieties. 
The  Persian  Lilac  is  also  useful,  especially  for  front  lines.  Vibur- 
num 7nacrocephaluvi,  V.  opuhis,  and  V.  plicatii7)i,  three  distinct  forma 
of  the  Guelder  rose,  or  snowball  tree,  are  useful  for  planting  at  the 
back  of  large  borders.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  the 
Ghent  Azaleas,  which  are  of  immense  value  for  planting  in  the 
second  lines  of  the  choice  borders. 

Deciduous  Trees  and  Sheubs  flowering  in  Summer: — The 
well-known  Altheafrutex  claims  attention  because  of  its  showy  flowers 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season  in  which  they  are  produced.  The 
double  varieties  are  simply  superb.  The  Altha?as  succeed  un- 
commonly well  in  smoky  districts,  provided  they  are  in  a  sunny 
position.  Deutzia  scahra  is  also  useful,  and  can  be  strongly  recom- 
mended. Hypericum  nepalense  flowers  profusely  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  its  large  yellow  flowers  render  it 
very  eflective.  Lycesteria  formosa  is  another  useful  subject.  lUms 
iotiniis  produces  brownish  foam-like  flowers  comparatively  late  in 
the  season,  but  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  most  select  borders 
independent  of  its  flowers,  for  it  has  elegantly  pinnate  leaves,  which 
in  the  autumn  die  ofl"  bright  yellow  and  red.  There  is,  again,  that 
little  known  but  handsome  shrub,  Jiubus  spectalilis,  which  has  large 
purple  flowers,  and  the  shrubby  Spireas,  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
as  being  of  especial  value,  8.  ariwfolia,  8.  callosa,  S.  cori/mbosa,  S. 
Donglasi,  S.  Fortunei,  S.  Lindleyana,  S.  Nubleana,  S.  Jicevesiana, 
and  S.  sorbifulia. 

Choice   Evergbeeks.— J.r&M^ws   unedo  and  A,   u.    Croomi  are 
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two  fine  (lark-leaved  subjects  for  select  positions.  Aucnlina  are  too 
well  known  to  need  comment.  They  all  succeed  admirably  in  towns, 
and  tlie  green-leaved  forms  are  tlie  most  effective.  Berhcris  Beali, 
B.  ijliunaceum,  and  B.  japonica  are  valuable  for  planting  in  sliady 
situations,  and  when  the  soil  is  tolerably  good  they  grow  freolv  and 
are  highly  ornamental.  The  variegated  and  the  best  of  the  green- 
leaved  forms  of  the  Box  tree,  Buxas  arhorescens,  are  useful  for  front 
lines,  but  they  have  a  common  appearance,  and  must  be  planted 
sparingly.  The  common  Euonymus,  E.  jnponlcus,  althourrh  one  of 
the  cheapest  of  evergreens,  is  still  one  of  the  best,  for  it  grows  freely 
in  the  most  unsuitable  situations,  and  in  smoky  districts  it  invariably 
presents  a  cheerful  appearance,  as  even  a  slight  shower  is  sufficient 
to  wash  the  soot  off  the  highly  polished  surface  of  the  foliage.  The 
variegated  varieties,  E.  latifolius  aureus  marglnatus  and  E.  I.  albc- 
varte'jatus,  are  valuable  for  the  front  row.  The  prostrate-growinf» 
species,  E.radicuns  variegnlus  forms  an  excellent  marginal  band  to  a 
shrubbery,  and  it  is  also  suitable  for  planting  at  intervals  along  the 
front.  Of  the  Hollies  it  would  perhaps  be  diillcult  to  have  too  many. 
The  common  holly.  Hex  aqulfuliu,  is  useful  for  filling  in  towards  the 
back  of  the  border,  but  for  planting  in  more  conspicuous  positions, 
the  choicer  varieties  alone  should  bo  planted.  The  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  of  those  with  green  leaves  are  La.  crassifolia,  I.  a.  fcemina, 
I.  a.flava,  I.  halearica,  I.  (jlahra,  1.  Hodglnsl,  and  I.  Sh::2iherdl.  The 
richest  coloured  forms  with  variegated  leaves  are  the  iSilver  Quacn 
and  Golden  Queen.  The  Baarestinus  is  only  adapted  for  nice  warm 
soils,  as  under  adverse  influence  it  grows  but  slowly,  and  the  fiowors 
perish  before  expansion,  and  renders  the  plants  unsightly.  A 
pretty  thing  is  Skiminia  japonica  for  front  lines  in  shady  places  ;  it 
is  presentable  at  all  times,  but  when  loaded  with  its  brilliant  berries 
it  is  singularly  attractive.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  allude  to 
the  Laurels,  the  Phillyreas,  and  such  subjects  that  are  thoroughly 
well  known ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Ligustrum  japonicum, 
L.  ovaUfoUum  and  Z.  luciduvi  are  three  fine  Privets  that  can  be 
strongly  recommended. 

DECIDUOUS  TiiEES  WITH  DrsTTNcr  Foliage. — The  following  are 
useful  for  planting  at  intervals  towards  the  back  of  broad  borders 
and  for  planting  in  groups  for  producing  distinct  effects  : — Acer 
nerjundo  varierjata,  the  well  known  "  Ghost  Tree,"  with  pure  white 
variegation.  The  golden-leaved 'Spanish  Chestnut,  Castanoa  vesca 
variegata,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  golden  variegated  trees  ;  tlie 
leaves  are  as  richly  marked  as  our  exhibition  Croton.  The  golden 
leaved  Catalpa,  C.  sgriwjcef'jlla  aurea,  a  variety  of  this  fiiie  old  tree, 
with  lemon  yellow  leaves,  is  also  desirable.  Purple-leaved  nut,  Corylus 
avellana  purpurea,  is  useful  for  shrubberies,  as  it  takes  the  place  of 
the  purple-leaved  beech,  which  is  much  too  large  for  borders.  The 
Golden  Oak,  Quercus  concordla,  is  a  most  richly  coloured  tree,  and 
although  it  may  in  time  become  too  large  for  shrubberies,  it  is  too 
good  to  be  omitted  from  this  selection.  Bohlnia  pseudo-acacia  anrea 
is  also  effective,  but  as  it  has  a  more  vigorous  habit  than  the  Golden 
Oak  it  is  not  so  suitable  for  gardens.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
trees  with  elegant  green  leaves,  are   the  fern-leaved  Aider-,  Ahius 
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impericdls  asplenifolia,  the  cut-leaved  weeping  birch,  Befula  nlba 
incisa  pendula,  the  fern-leaved  beech,  Flvjiis  sylvatica  as^plenifolia, 
and  the  Sumachs,  Ulms  glabra,  B.  r/.  laciniata,  and  B.  typldna. 

There  are  numerous  other  subjects  well  deserving  of  a  place  in 
these  selections,  but  I  think  sufficient  have  been  enumerated  to  show 
that  there  is  no  dearth  of  beautiful  trees,  and  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  fill  the  borders  with  the  everlasting  laurels,  aucubas, 
and  common  lilaca. 


\ 


.NOTES  ON  NEW  EEUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

lENN'S  Black  Muscat  Grape. — This  has  been  well- 
shown  and  tasted  by  good  judges  during  the  past  four 
years,  and  there  cannot  be  a  question  as  to  its  dis- 
tinctive character  and  high  quality.  It  was  raised  by 
T.  T.  Venn,  Esq.,  of  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  and  has 
been  handed  over  to  Mr.  Dodds  for  distribution.  The  bunches  are 
usually  rather  tapering,  but  well  shouldered,  the  berries  round  or 
roundish  oval,  the  colour  intense  black,  with  a  thin  bloom,  the  flesh 
slightly  crackling,  richly  saccharine,  with  a  decided  muscat  flavour. 
It  will  be  a  fine  companion  fruit  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Peasgood's  Nonsuch  Apple. — This  is  a  fine  fruit  of  the  Blen- 
heim type,  raised  by  Mr.  Peasgood,  of  Stamford,  and  now  ofi"ered 
by  Mr.Brown,  of  the  same  place.  In  size  and  style  ic  combines 
the  features  of  a  Blenheim  and  a  Nonsuch ;  it  is  extra  large,  some- 
what oblate,  the  colour  a  fine  yellow,  richly  streaked  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and 
sprightly  flavour.  It  is  scarcely  a  dessert  apple,  though  quite 
equal  to  the  Blenheim  as  a  table  fruit.  In  use  from  September  to 
November,  and  may  sometimes  be  kept  until  Christma?!. 

Lapt  iSiCNNiKEB  Apple. — This  is  a  remarkably  fine  exhibition 
fruit,  raised  by  Mr.  John  Perkins,  gardener,  Thornham  Hall,  near 
Eye,  in  Sufi'olk.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  roundish,  wnth  prominent 
ribs,  which  terminate  in  ridges  round  the  eye.  The  skin  is  a  fine 
yellow  colour,  with  a  flush  of  red  and  streaks  of  crimson  on  the 
sunny  side.  The  flesh  is  tender,  but  slightly  crisp  or  breaking, 
with  a  good  flavour.  It  is  a  first-rate  kitchen  fruit,  in  use  from 
October  to  February,  and  is  admissible  to  the  dessert,  for  which  it 
is  well  adapted  on  account  of  its  size  and  beauty. 

Coole's  Seedling  Apple. — This  was  raised  by  Mr.  Coole,  of 
Cheltenham,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  oflfered  by  Messrs.  Veiteh 
and  Son,  It  is  of  medium  size,  roundish,  ovate,  even,  the  colour 
rich  yellow,  with  streaks  of  crimson  on  the  sunny  side;  flesh  very 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  fine  flavour.  An  excellent  dessert  apple,  in 
use  from  October  to  January. 

Wet.fobd  Paek  Nonsuch  Apple. — This  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Rose,  gardener  at  Welford  Park.  Newberry.  It  is  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  the  colour  pure  lemon  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  bright 
crimson  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Elesh  exceedingly  tender,  with 
a  pleasantly  subdued  sweet  flavour  and  rich  aroma.  A  first-rate 
dessert  fruit,  in  use  during  November  and  December. 
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Gilbert's  Green  Flesh  Melok  takes  precedence  of  all  others 
in  the  green  flesh  class,  there  being  few  to  equal  it  in  beauty,  aud 
none  to  equal  it  in  flavour.  It  is  of  full  medium  size,  with  yellow 
skin  and  deep  green  flesh  of  the  most  delicious  flavour. 

The  Shah  is  a  remarkably  fine  red  flesh  melon,  that  took  first 
place  in  its  class  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  being  sliown 
by  Mr.  Webb,  of  Calcot.  It  is  of  medium  size,  pei-fectly  round,  with 
bright  yellow  skin,  rather  heavily  netted.  The  flesh  is  lii^ht  red,  with 
a  distinct  breadth  of  green  next  the  rind.  It  is  quite  melting,  and  of 
the  finest  flavour.    We  believe  this  to  be  the  best  variety  of  its  class. 

Turner's  Dr.  Maclean  Pea. — This  is  the  mo^t  prolific  pea  of 
high  quality  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  green  marrow,  rising  three  to 
four  feet,  branching  freely,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  sown  very 
thin.  The  pods  are  straight,  rather  narrow  for  their  length,  with  a 
short  beak,  the  colour  a  fine  deep  green,  the  peas  averaging  seven  to 
nine  in  a  pod.  In  quality  it  is  equal  to  the  very  best  of  the  green 
marrows,  and  it  surpasses  them  all  in  productiveness,  the  branches 
being  literally  smothered  with  pods  from  top  to  bottom. 

Sutton's  Giant  Emerald  Marrow  Pea. — This  is  a  strong 
growing  white  wrinkled  marrow  pea  of  excellent  quality,  and  highly 
productive.  The  pods  are  straight,  with  a  slight  beak  of  a  light 
grass  green  colour,  each  pod  containing  six  to  nine  large  peas. 

Barr's  New  Davarf  Cabrage. — This  is  a  m'^mber  of  the 
useful  group  of  which  Shilling's  Queen  and  Ward'w  Ineompurable 
were  formerly  representatives,  but  is  in  advance  in  point  of  quality 
and  purity  on  those  excellent  types.  We  have  grown  it  four  years, 
and  repeatedly  compared  it  with  the  best  varieties  of  its  class,  and 
always  found  it  superior  to  them  all.  It  is  of  compact  growtli,  quickly 
produces  solid  globular  or  bluntly  conical  hearts  of  a  large  size  in  pro- 
portion to  the  very  small  extent  of  ground  the  piant  covers.  For 
autumn  and  winter  use  it  is  the  best  garden  cabbage  in  cultivation. 

Sutton's  Duke  of  Connaught  Cucumber. — This  is  a  large 
fast-growing  white  spine  variety  of  the  most  ])erfect  proportions, 
and  adapted  for  any  and  every  purpose  for  which  a  cucumber  can 
be  grown,  whether  to  supply  the  market  or  the  table,  or  take  the 
lead  in  an  exhibition.  It  may  be  grown  to  any  size,  but  is  very 
fine  in  quality  and  proportion,  at  from  20  to  24i  inches.  We  have 
made  notes  on  a  fruit  22  inches  in  length ;  it  was  of  the  same 
width  through,  neatly  rounded,  without  the  slightest  prolongation 
of  the  nose,  aud  absolutely  without  a  handle,  for  it  contracts  to  the 
stalk  suddenly,  and  may  be  sliced  to  the  very  hilt.  The  skin  is  grass 
green,  glossy,  and  shows  a  few  iuconspicuous  white  spines. 

Cucumber  Blue  Gown  is  worthy  of  a  note,  although  no  longer 
a  new  variety.  It  has  proved  the  finest  black-spiiied  cucumber  out, 
and  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  beat  it.  Having  grown  it  in  the 
same  house  with  a  selection  of  varieties  noted  for  higli  quality,  we 
find  it  not  only  the  handsomest  of  its  class,  but  the  most  prolific  ; 
in  fact,  in  productiveness  it  surpasses  the  Siou  House  breed,  but 
requires  just  a  little  more  heat.  Blue  Gown  and  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  are  undoubtedly  the  two  finest  cucumbers  in  all  the  long  list. 

S.  H. 
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COLLECTING  AND  PEESERVING  MOSSES. 


BY    F.    y.    BHOCAS. 


APPAEATUS. 


N  the  midst  of  wintry  desolation,  how  the  eye  is  charmed 
by  the  vivid  freshness  of  the  tufts  of  emerald  moss  that 
beautify  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  the  decayed  hollows  of 
old  stone-walls,  and  the  buttresses  of  grey  rviins.  The 
study  of  mosses  is  attractive  beyond  the  unique  beauty 
of  the  plants,  for  every  investigation  of  their  structure  reveals  a 
wonderful  system  of  vegetable  mechanism,  which  under  the  micro- 
scope assumes  the  most  varied  and  artistic  forms,  often  as  geometrical 
as  snow-crystals,  and  very  frequently  being  striking  resemblances  to 
familiar  works  of  art.  A  simple  Coddiugton  lens  is  sufficient  to 
determine  most  of  the  species,  and  we  are  invited  to  search  them 
out  by  ihe  romantic  situations  in  which  they  are  usually  found  ; 
nay,  they  make  dreary  places  romantic  for  a  time,  and  carpet  the 
earth  with  verdure  when  most  other  forms  of  vegetation  have  yielded 
to  the  rigours  of  winter.  But  the  mosses  are  not  exclusively  winter 
plants  ;  every  month  in  the  year  presents  us  with  species  in  growth 
and  fruit,  and  there  is  always  some  such  to  be  sought  by  the 
collector.  Tliey  are,  nevertheless,  in  their  highest  perfection  in  the 
midst  of  frost  and  snow,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  beginner 
need  not  search  far  to  discover  an  abundance  of  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  species. 

Eor  collecting  mosses,  the  following  apparatus  will  be  required  : 
— ist.    A  waterproof  bag,    of  oilskin,  gutta-percha,  or   some   such 

material,     for    aquatic    spe- 
cies,     2nd.    A    small-sized 

dinner-knife,  which    should 

be  provided  with   a  leather 

sheath  as  used  for  scissors. 

This,    from  its    long,    thin, 

and    flexible    blade,    is    far 

preferable  to  a  pocket-knife, 

to    peal    mosses    off  trees, 

palings,  walls,  etc.     3rd.  A 

small     hoe  -  shaped     blade, 

fitted  to  a  short  tube,  like 

an  elongated  thimble,  with 
Pig.  1.— The  Hoe-Blade,  a  bayonet-joint.    Any  clever 

workman  would  suggest 
the  mode  of  constructing  this  instrument, 
which  should  be  made  to  fit  a  walking-stick 
or  umbrella,  or  it  may  have  a  handle  made  on 
purpose   (Eig.  1).     4th.  A  few  unglazed  holland  bags — say  six — 


Fig.  2.— The  Bag. 
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tlie  largest  six  inches  long  and  four  wide  ;  the  smallest  three 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide.  These  may  be  fastened  with 
strings,  but  I  prefer  two  buttons,  as  shown  in  the  engraving 
(Fig!  2). 

5th.  The  Drying  Press. — This  is  formed  of  thin  strips  of  wood, 
so  arranged  as  to  allow  a  free  current  of  air  to  circulate  between 
the    layers    of    specimens 

nnnnnnn  ^*"^  *^^  p^p^^'^  v^^^^-^  te- 


Pig.  3. 


tween  them,  to  facilitate 
tlie  escape  of  moisture.  The 
outside  frames  should  be 
made  with  two  stout  cross- 
bars ;  the  two  outer  strips 
one  inch  wide,  the  inner 
strip  haif-an-inch  wide ; 
the  spaces  between  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the 
inner  frames  to  be  com- 
r  osed  of  two  layers  of  strip 
all  half-an-inch  wide,  witli 
quarter -inch  spaces,  with 
three  cross-bars  between, 
to     which      both      layers 


Fig.  4. 


of     strips    are   fastened   by   a   screw   passing    through    the    hole ; 
the    end  cross-bars  one  inch  wide,   the  centre  half-an-inch.       Two 


Fib.  5.— The  Press. 


light  straps  to  pass  over  the  cross-bars,  to  fasten  them,  will 
keep  the  whole  together  compactly  when  filled  with  specimens 
in  process  of  drying  (Fig.  5). 

Gth.  An  apron  should  be  provided,  made  of  oil-  or  American- 
cloth,  twelve  inches  wide  and  twenty  inches  long,  divided  into 
partitions  like  a  lady's  needle-huswife,  as  represented  (Fig.  G). 
This  being  waterproof,  will  keep  the  specimens  clean  and  in 
good  order;  and,  when  the  day's  collectiug  is  completed,  can  be 
rolled    up,   and    carried  home.     I    can   say   nothing   in  praise  of 
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vasculums,  as  experience  has  taught  me  to  avoid,  when  engaged 
in  collectujg,  whatever  is  weighty  or  cumbersome ;  and  if  once  the 

species  get  mixed,  the  loose 
dirt  spoils  their  beauty,  and 
they  can  never  be  examined 
with  that  comfort,  or  preserved 
with  that  delicacy  and  beauty 
which  are  so  characte- 
ristic of  this  order.  In 
fact,  as  a  rule,  vascu- 
lums are  well  calcu- 
lated to  damage,  not 
preserve,  our  most  deli- 
cate plants. 

7tli.  A  pair  of  sur- 
geon's dissecting  forceps 
(Fig.  7)  for  examining 
minute  specimens,  and 
removing  them  from  fo- 
reign objects,  or  the 
water  in  which  they 
are  immersed  before  dry- 
ing. 

The    best    books   on 
mosses  are  those  by  the 
Fig  c-The  Apron.  Rev,  M.  J.  Berkeley  and      fiq.  7. 

Mr.   E.  M.   Stark,    both 
of  which   are   published   by  Messrs.   Reeve  and  Co.,  of  London. 


HOW    TO   COLLECT   THEM. 

2\  final  preparation  before  starting  is  to  be  well  protected  about 
the  feet  and  legs,  for  to  get  mosses  you  must  not  mind  au  occasional 
plunge  into  a  bog.  Choose  a  damp  day,  or,  better,  a  clear  day  soon 
after  a  heavy  rain,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  dry  weather 
many  mosses,  as  Polytrichurn  unduhituin,  Pfcerogonium  Sinithii,  and 
many  of  the  13ryums,  shrivel  and  become  unsightly  and  much 
altered  in  appearance  ;  but  dry  weather  should  not  be  considered  as 
altoi^ether  unlit  for  collecting  ;  for  such  as  Pterogonium  Smithii  I 
consider  improved  by  its  curly  appearance.  In  exploring  for  mosses, 
you  will  find  Ilypnum  riparium  abundant  on  the  wooden  gates  of 
docks  mill-dams,  hatches,  etc.  ;  Pontinalis  antipiretica,  growing  in 
waving  or  feathery  plumes  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  tolerably 
deep  streams  ;  the  Polytrichums,  abundant  on  heaths  and  sandy 
banks  •  the  Orthotrichums,  on  stones  and  trunks  of  trees ;  the 
Phascums,  forming  patches  of  reddish-brown,  or  green,  with  yellow 
dots  like  seed,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  Weissia  calcarea, 
formiu"-  a  blackish-brown  stain  on  the  surface  of  chalk  in  pits 
and  railway-cuttings,  and  so  minute  as  to  compel  the  collector 
to  chip  oft""  the  surface  of  the  chalk  to  get  the  specimens.  The 
Dicranums   and    Hypnutna   may    be   found   everywhere,   from   the 
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sides  of  our  wells  to  the  walls  of  the  bouse,  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  oa  lofty  mountains.  Bryuni  ar^'entium,  I  am  told,  is  found 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  abundant  on  Westminster  Bridge,  and 
on  waste  grounds  where  houses 
are  building,  or  have  lately  been 
built,  between  the  stones  in  unfre- 
quented squares,  and  on  many 
walls  in  and  near  London. 

"While  collecting,  the  hoe-shaped 
blade  attached  to  the  stick  or  um- 
brella (Figs.  8  and  9),  will  be 
found  especially  useful  for  loosen- 
in^^  Orthotrichums,  and  others  that 
grow  on  trees  above  your  reach. 
The  specimens  may  generally  be 
caught  in  the  hand  as  they  fall. 
It  will  also  be  useful  for  pealing 
them  off  the  sides  of  w^alls,  banks, 
etc. ;  and  even  on  the  ground  it 
will  often  save  stooping  or  kneeling 
where  the  soil  is  damp.  Many 
may  be  reached  and  removed  from 
under  water,  and  from  wet  banks 
and  the  sides  of  deep  ditches, 
with  a  piece  of  stout  iron  wire, 
crooked  to  form  a  hook,  and  tied 
on  to  the  stick. 

ABEANGING    THE    SPECIES. 

The  species  sbould  be  kept 
separate  as  far  as  is  possible,  and 
should  be  stored  in  the  apron  or 
the  bags,  according  to  their  relative 
sizes  and  delicacy  of  structure. 
On  returning  home,  the  first  task 
should   be   to   endeavour  to   name 

them  ;  if,  however,  we  intend  leaving  the  naming  to  some  friend 
after  the  specimens  are  dried,  we  must  put  the  date  of  collecting 
and  district  with  each  ;  and  if  we  have  more  than  we  can  readily 
dry,  expose  the  others  to  the  air  of  a  warm  room,  thinly  spread 
on  blotting-paper ;  and,  wben  dry,  may  be  placed  away  and  pressed 
at  any  future  period,  as  will  be  explained  presently. 


Fia.  8.— Blade  on 
stick. 


Fig.  9.— Blade 
on  Umbrella. 


DRYING   IN    THE    PRESS. 

Having  picked  the  specimens  over  loosely,  take  a  large  sheet  of 
stout  brown  paper,  turn  out  the  mosses  upon  it,  and  carefully 
remove  from  them  any  dead  leaves  and  other  rubbish  that  may  be 
mixed  with  them,  throw  them  into  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  andj 
with  your  drying-paper  and  press  beside  you,  remove  each  specimen 
with  a  pair  of  surgeon's  dissecting  forceps,  and  place  it  on  the 
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paper  witli  all  the  water  it  has  absorbed.  It  requires  the  greatest 
care  to  prevent  them  shrivelling,  even  when  pressed,  especially  if 
they  are  changed  in  a  warm  room.  The  press  is  a  compact  little 
apparatus,  and  very  light,  should  be  made  of  mahogany  or  cedar, 
nine  inches  long  and  five  and  a  half  wide,  fastened  by  two  light 
straps,  as  seen  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  5)  ;  it  may  stand  on  a 
footstool  in  front  of  the  fire,  or  in  any  warm  corner  near  the  fire- 
place. 

The  specimens  should  first  be  changed  in  about  twelve  hours 
after  having  been  put  in,  aud  again  every  second  day  until  dry  ; 
and  take  especial  care  not  to  press  too  tight,  or  the  beauty  of  many 
will  be  destroyed. 

MOUNTING   FOR   THE    HEEBAEIDM. 

"When  dry,  the  duplicates  may  be  kept  between  folded  sheets  of 
waste  paper,  the  name  of  each  (or  what  information  may  be  deemed 
proper)  written  at  the  left-hand  bottom  corner ;  when  mounted,  it 
should  be  on  the  stoutest  note-paper,  largest  size,  and  named  as  the 
duplicates. 

Very  little  expense  or  skill  is  required  in  forming  a  moss 
herbarium ;  the  plants  being  so  small,  little  trouble  is  involved  in 
mounting  them,  nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  poison  them,  as 
there  is  little  for  insects  to  feed  upon. 

At  present  I  have  been  addressing  the  amateur  botanist,  whose 
chief  aim  is  to  have  a  well-named  collection.  There  may  be  others, 
however,  whose  chief  delight  is  collecting,  intending,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  to  get  some  botanist  to  name  them,  or  who  intends  to 
use  them  to  form  devices,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  articles, 
for  which  they  are  most  appropriate  from  the  many  delicate  forms 
in  which  Nature  has  fashioned  them.  Besides  this,  the  species 
most  suitable  for  ornamental  uses  are  abundant,  and  may  be  easily 
^yed  in  a  great  variety  of  colours.  To  use  mosses  for  such  purposes 
proceed  as  follows  : — 

COLLECTING   FOR  FANCY   WORK. 

Have  a  large  unglazed-holland  bag,  choose  the  driest  weather, 
«collect  as  many  as  you  require  (or  as  many  as  you  can  find)  of  every 
species  you  meet  with ;  put  all  together  into  the  bag  carelessly, 
rolling  up  in  scraps  of  paper  the  Phascums  and  such  as  are  removed 
with  the  dirt.  On  reaching  home,  if  any  are  in  the  slightest  degree 
damp,  let  them  be  dried  thoroughly  before  a  fire,  or  by  exposure  in 
a  warm  room.  The  collections  of  a  day,  week,  montli,  or  year,  may 
be  all  packed  together  in  a  bag  or  box  provided  with  partitions  to 
separate  certain  districts  or  periods  of  collecting :  they  may  be  so 
kept  for  years  if  necessary,  and  the  whole  or  any  portion  may  be 
properly  dried  at  any  time  that  may  be  convenient.  By  maceration 
in  boiling  water,  and  pressing  in  the  ordinary  way,  many  will  come 
out  of  the  water  in  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  form  they  pos- 
sessed when  growing,  years  after  collecting. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  and  important  fact  for  the  tourist,  as. 
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while  travelling,  many  of  the  most  handsome  and  delicate  species, 
which  are  only  found  in  certain  localities,  may  be  collected  in 
abundance,  which  otherwise  must  be  neglected  altogether,  and  a 
skilful  botanist  would  at  all  times  be  able  to  separate  a  majority  of 
such  species.  I  could  in  a  brief  space  of  time  separate  100  British 
species,  allowing  any  one  previously  to  use  their  skill  in  mixing  and 
confusing  them. 


SPECIMEN  YALLOTAS. 

BY   WILLIAM   KEMP. 


!|NE  of  the  lions  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  Horti- 
cultural Produce  recently  held  at  Belfast,  was  a  gigantic 
specimen  of  the  lovely  Vallota  purpurea,  whicb  formed 
part  of  a  collection  of  plants  from  the  gardens  of 
T.  Sinclair,  Esq.  This  example  of  our  old  friend,  which 
is  generally  known  as  the  Scarborough  Lily,  was  perhaps  the  finest 
ever  seen ;  certainly  it  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  presented  at 
a  public  exhibition  ;  and  the  visitors  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  puny  little  plants  so  common  in  gardens,  were  not  slow  in 
expressing  their  surprise  at  its  wonderful  development.  It  was 
well  furnished  with  broad  foliage  of  the  deepest  green,  and  highly 
burnished.  Erom  out  of  this  mass  of  handsome  leafage  arose  no 
less  than  forty  scapes  of  unusual  proportions,  and  bearing  in  the 
aggregate  a  grand  total  of  over  two  hundred  flowers.  The  latter 
were  in  the  freshest  condition,  and  the  specimen  consequently  had 
a  very  brilliant  appearance,  and  was  certainly  not  surpassed  in 
attractiveness  by  any  other  specimen  plant  in  the  exhibition.  It 
afforded,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  lessons  that  was  derived  from  the 
exhibition  ;  for  it  proved,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  it 
may  be  grown  to  a  very  large  size,  and  that  when  so  grown,  is  of 
the  highest  possible  value  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory,, 
and  for  forming  part  of  competitive  groups  during  the  autumn 
months,  when  few  really  first-class  greenhouse  plants  can  be  had 
in  bloom.  Amateurs  who  take  a  pleasure  in  embellishing  their 
gardens  with  something  of  a  superior  character  to  greenhouse 
annuals,  should  look  after  this  fine  old  subject,  and  make  up  their 
mind  to  do  it  full  justice. 

Its  cultivation  is  of  the  easiest,  as  Mr.  Sinclair's  gardener  would 
tell  us,  and  doubtless  much  of  his  success  may  be  attributed  to  his 
leaving  the  plant  alone.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  turn 
Vallotas  out  of  the  pots  every  year  and  remove  the  greater  portion 
of  the  soil,  and  as  soon  as  the  offsets  are  large  enough,  to  separate 
them  from  the  parent.  Hence  it  is  we  so  often  meet  with  examples 
consisting  of  one  or  two  bulbs,  and  producing  weakly  flower  scapes. 
Now  the  grand  secret  in  the  production  of  a  specimen  like  the  one 
which  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  thousands  who  visited  the  Belfast 
exhibition,  is  to  commence  with  a  thrifty  plant,  and  shift  it  on  year 
by  year  without  disturbing  the  bulbs  or  injuring  the  roots. 

November. 
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Other  matters  require  attention,  but  they  are  of  less  importance 
than  the  foregoing,  as  careful  observation  extending  over  a  few 
years  will  show. 

The  present  moment  is  most  favourable  for  making  a  beginning. 
Good  flowering,  bulbs  cost  on  an  average  eighteen  shillings  per 
dozen;  and  the  foundation  of  a  few  fine  specimens  may  be  laid  for 
a  comparatively  trifling  sum.  If  a  dozen  bulbs  are  procured,  they 
should  be  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  and  be  put  in  eight-inch 
pots.  It  is  to  a  certain  degree  preferable  to  put  five  or  six  bulbs 
in  each  pot ;  and  where  the  cost  of  an  additional  dozen  bulbs  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  one  of  these  numbers  should  have  the 
preference.  Again  a  larger  number  than  three  specimens  may  be 
had  if  it  is  so  desired ;  but  more  than  six  will  not  be  required  in  a 
conservatory  of  an  ordinary  size.  In  potting  the  bulbs,  distribute 
them  somewhat  regularly  over  the  surface,  to  afibrd  space  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  offsets ;  and  as  they  will  not  be  placed 
wider  apart  at  subsequent  repottings,  the  offsets  will  soon  fill  up  the 
intervening  space.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  when  more 
than  four  bulbs  are  put  in  each  pot,  they  must  be  proportionately 
larger.  The  most  suitable  compost  is  prepared  by  well  incorporating 
together  four  parts  of  nice  turfy  loam,  and  a  part  each  of  leaf-mould 
and  well-decayed  manure.  In  this  they  will  grow  most  vigorously, 
and  in  due  season  reward  the  cultivator  with  a  splendid  display  of 
flowers.     The  bulbs  should  be  buried  up  to  the  neck  in  the  soil. 

At  all  subsequent  shifts  they  should  be  transferred  to  pots  one 
or  two  sizes  larger,  without  beiug  disturbed  more  than  is  needful  to 
remove  the  crocks  from  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  and  the  loose  soil 
round  the  edge  at  the  top.  The  best  time  for  shifting  is  just  before 
they  commence  to  make  new  growth  in  the  spring. 

The  Vallota,  it  must  be  understood,  is  an  evergreen ;  and, 
unlike  many  other  bulbous  plants,  must  not  be  dried  off"  during  the 
winter  season.  The  soil  should  be  kept  just  moist  enough  to 
prevent  the  roots  and  foliage  shrivelling,  and  no  more.  During  the 
growing  season,  rather  liberal  supplies  of  water  will  be  required  ; 
and  when  growing  freely,  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  substituted 
once  or  twice  a-week  for  the  ordinary  soft  water,  with  advantage. 
As  the  Vallota  is  comparatively  hardy,  it  should  have  a  cool,  airy 
position,  safe  from  frost,  when  in-doors  ;  and  from  the  end  of  May 
until  the  flower  scapes  begin  to  push  up,  a  rather  shady  position  out 
of  doors,  will  be  the  most  suitable. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  foregoing  remarks  will  show  that  none 
of  the  details  are  difiicult  of  comprehension,  or  otherwise  than  easy 
to  carry  out.  The  hints  here  given  may  be  acted  upon  with  the  full 
assurance  that  amateurs  may  produce  specimens  that  will  form  the 
chief  source  of  attraction  in  their  conservatories  during  August  and 
Septembex". 
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FEAME   CTJLTUEE   OF   THE    POTATO. 

BY   "WILLIAM    COLE, 
Head  Gardener,  Ealing  Park,  Middlesex,  W. 

HE  cultivation  of  potatoes  in  frames  must,  to  insure  a 
supply  of  tubers  of  good  quality  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  be  commenced  in  November,  and  two  suc- 
cessional  crops  be  planted  afterwards.  But  when  the 
convenience  exists  for  one  crop  only,  it  will  be  better 
to  defer  planting  until  the  beginning  of  the  year,  because,  although 
the  crop  will  be  later,  it  will  be  much  heavier  and  better  in  quality. 
Whether  planted  now,  or  in  January  or  February,  the  planting  must 
be  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

A  pit  or  frame  is  the  most  suitable  structure  for  potatoes,  becau.^e 
the  haulm  can  then  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  light,  and  enjoy  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  it.  A  heated  pit 
is  not  absolutely  required,  although  in  the  case  of  the  crop  planted 
in  November,  the  hot-water  pipes  will  be  useful  in  assisting  to  keep 
out  the  frost,  but  too  much  artificial  heat  at  any  state  will  be 
injurious,  as  it  will  promote  the  too  rapid  production  of  haulm. 
Good  crops  may  be  obtained  from  unheated  pits,  as,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  mats  and  dry  litter,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
keeping  out  the  frost.  lu  any  case  the  best  results  will  be  obtained 
by  making  up  a  bed  of  leaves  in  the  pit  or  frame,  and  then  covering 
it  with  a  layer  of  soil  in  which  to  plant  the  sets.  The  leaves  should 
be  moderately  dry,  and  be  trodden  firm  to  prevent  them  sinking  very 
much  after  the  soil  is  put  on.  Where  leaves  cannot  be  obtained, 
stable  manure  may  be  employed  instead,  but  it  is  apt  to  heat  too 
violently  at  first,  and  then  become  cold.  Therefore,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  gather  a  few  loads  with  which  to  fill  the  pit 
devoted  to  the  potatoes,  or  to  make  up  a  bed  upon  which  to  place  a 
frame  for  the  same  purpose.  With  leaves  there  is  no  danger  of 
overheating,  and  they  may,  therefore,  be  covered  with  soil  imme- 
diately after  they  are  made  up  into  a  bed.  With  reference  to  the 
preparation  of  the  :-oil,  it  may  be  said  that  it  should  be  rather  light 
and  rather  rich.  Any  good  light  soil  will  do  very  well  after  it  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  well-decayed  manure. 
A  depth  of  twelve  inches  will  suffice  for  the  soil,  and  in  planting, 
open  out  trenches  twelve  inches  apart,  and  four  inches  in  depth.  In 
these  lay  the  sets  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  apart,  and  then  cover 
them  with  the  soil  drawn  from  the  trenches.  The  frame  may  then 
be  shut  lip  until  the  tops  begin  to  make  their  appearance  above  the 
soil.  After  this  stage  a  little  air  must  be  admitted  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable  to  air-giving  to  insure  a  stocky  growth.  The 
weather  alone  must  regulate  the  admission  of  air  to  the  frame.  In 
December  and  January  very  little  air  will  suffice,  but  from  the 
beginning  of  February  onwards,  the  frames  will  require  ventilating 
more  freely.  The  earliest  crop  should  have  a  little  soil  drawn  over 
the  tops  of  the  shoots  when  they  first  make  their  appearance  above 

Kovember. 
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the  surface,  as  an  additional  protection  from  frost,  and  in  all  cases 
when  six  or  seven  inches  in  height,  thej  will  require  earthing  up  in 
the  usual  manner. 

It  only  now  remains  to  be  said  that  after  the  crop  is  in  full 
growth,  rather  liberal  supplies  of  waLer  and  abundant  ventilation 
will  be  required.  When  nearly  full-grown,  the  lights  may  in  mild 
weather  be  drawn  off  altogether  during  the  day,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  these  opportunities  for 
watering. 

For  the  earliest  crop  the  Old  Walnut  Leaf  is  the  most  suitable, 
as  it  turns  in  quickly,  and  it  is  so  dwarf  in  growth,  that  it  takes  up 
very  little  space.  But  for  the  best  crop,  Vcitclis  lioyal  Aslileaf  will 
be  found  preferable,  as  it  is  a  much  heavier  cropper  than  the  "Walnut 
Leaf,  and  is  of  the  most  excellent  quality. 

Sets  of  moderate  size  and  well-ripened  should  be  selected  for 
planting  in  frames,  and  a  saving  of  a  fortnight  or  so  may  be 
eifected  by  spreading  the  sets  in  a  shallow  hose,  and  then  placing 
them  in  a  warm  room,  or  in  a  forcing-house,  to  start  them  into 
growth.  They  must  be  placed  in  the  full  light,  to  encourage  the 
production  of  hard  purple  sprouts. 


HINTS  ON  HEATING  PEUIT  AND  PLANT-HOUSES. 

BY  A    KEJTTISH    GAEDENEE. 

IJN  this  communication  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
heating  of  fruit  and  plant-houses  of  a  sufficient  size  to 
justify  the  erection  of  a  boiler  and  service  of  hot- water 
pipes,  for  it  has  been  with  this  class  of  structure  that 
I  have  had  the  most  experience.  I  would  also  gladly 
assist  those  who  have  to  resort  to  portable  contrivances  for  keeping 
the  frost  out  of  their  miniature  structures,  but  as  the  manager  of  a 
large  garden,  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  use  a  heating  apparatus  of 
a  portable  character,  and,  consequently,  do  not  consider  myself  pro- 
perly qualified  to  speak  of  any  of  them.  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  some  of  these  contrivances  at  work  in  the  gardens  of 
amateur  friends,  and  I  must  confess  I  am  not  prepossessed  in  their 
favour.  Indeed,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them,  I  consider  it  more 
economical  to  provide  for  houses  exceeding  twelve  feet  square  a 
boiler  and  service  of  hot-water  pipes.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind 
will  not  be  self-acting,  as  some  of  those  of  a  portable  character 
are  said  to  be,  but  it  will  not  require  very  much  attention,  excepting 
in  severe  weather,  and  it  will  be  thoroughly  reliable.  The  lact  is, 
it  can  be  managed  with  considerably  less  trouble  than  portable 
apparatus,  and  the  expense  of  working  will  be  considerably  less. 
But  very  small  houses  will  not,  of  course,  at^^ord  accommodation  for 
sufficient  plants  to  recoup  the  expense  of  a  fixed  apparatus,  and 
some  cheap  expedient  must,  of  necessity,  be  resorted  to.  In  very 
many  instances  a  brick  flue,  built  along  one  side  and  end  of  the 
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House  will  be  preferable.     It  is  cheap  to  construct,  not  difficult  to 
manage,  and  economical  in  working. 

In  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  this  appearing  in  print,  we  may 
expect  rather  sharp  frosts,  and  those  who  have  work  of  this  kind  on 
hand,  should  push  it  on  rapidly,  so  as  to  avoid  being  caught,  and 
losing  a  portion  of  their  stock,  because  of  the  apparatus  not  being 
in  working  order.  So  far  as  regards  heating  horticultural  struc- 
tures with  hot  water,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  learnt.  Many  persons  build  houses,  and  set  boilers,  and  furnish 
them  with  just  one  certain  amount  of  hot-water  pipes,  without  any 
consideration  as  to  whether  a  proper  amount  of  heating  surface 
has  been  given  to  secure  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  I  have 
seen  many  useful  and  handsome  buildings  erected,  and  a  powerl'ul 
and  expensive  boiler  attached,  and  those  most  interested  in  it 
showing  the  utmost  anxiety  that  these  two  essentials  should  be 
perfect.  But  when  coming  to  the  question  of  hot-water  pipes,  it  has 
been  dealt  with  in  a  niggardly  manner.  There  is  a  very  simple 
means  of  ascertaining  by  calculation  the  amount  of  piping  required 
to  heat  a  given  space  of  air,  and  this  is  often  done  to  know  the 
required  quantity  for  any  one  house,  and  on  the  strength  of  such 
calculations  inexperienced  people  act,  and  then  comfort  their  minds 
in  thinking  that  they  have  done  all  that  means  and  skill  could  do — 
in  fact,  all  that  is  wanted  to  be  done  to  make  their  investments 
a  perfect  success.  But  such  calculations  are  faulty  ;  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  erroneous.  They  are  faulty  because  tliey  make  the 
basis  of  their  calculations  an  imaginary  condition  of  the  elements, 
not  reckoning  for  external  influences.  Therefore  it  is  that  they  are 
not  applicable  to  the  ordinary  structures  used  as  horticultural 
buildings,  unless  they  make  their  calculations,  which  is  seldom  or 
ever  done,  from  two  extreme  points.  Por  instance,  if  we  take  a 
certain  house  in  which  the  temperature  ranges  regularly  at  40"",  we 
can  easily  ascertain  by  calculation  how  much  piping  it  would  require 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  60°,  and  secure  at  the  same  time  that 
there  be  sufficient  surface,  that  the  heat  generated  from  the  pipes 
shall  not  be  of  that  parching  character  wnich  results  from  pipes 
excessively  heated,  as  they  must  be  where  there  is  insufficient 
surface.  But  then  such  calculations  do  not  go  far  enough  ;  they 
only  proceed,  Ave  may  safely  say,  to  one  extreme  point;  for  a  house 
that  is  maintained  at  40°  without  artificial  heat,  must  be  favoured  by 
an  external  atmos^phere  never  lower  than  35'^.  Therefore,  when  we 
wish  to  raise  this  liouse,  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  to  60°, 
we  cannot  expect  that  the  same  amount  of  heating  surface  that 
serves  when  the  tliermometer  reads  35",  will  serve  equally  well  when 
it  is  20"  lower.  Nevertheless,  many  houses  are  heated  in  a  way 
which  compels  us  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of  the  heating  appa- 
ratus believed  this  to  be  possible,  for  there  is  no  extra  amount  of 
piping  sufficient  to  make  up  the  required  degree  of  heating  surface 
when  the  external  influences  should  demand  it. 

JS'ow  as  a  consequence  of  this  deficiency  of  heating  surface,  we 
are  obliged  to  heat  to  such  a  pitch  the  few  pipes  that  we  have,  that 
the  heat  given  oS  from  them  is  so  great  that  it  is  positively  injurious 
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to  vegetable  life,  and  our  plants  suffer  to  an  extent  that  vrill  be  too 
plainly  shown  by  future  failures. 

Then  in  connection  v/ith  piping,  I  would  call  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  prodigious  size  of  some  boilers,  as  compared  to  the  extent 
of  pipes  they  have  to  heat.  There  is  evidently  much  room  for  an. 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  heating,  for  I  have  seen  some  in- 
stances where  the  boiler  has  been  quite  large  enough  to  do  double 
the  work  it  had  to  do,  and  where  such  is  the  case,  there  is  a  great 
waste  of  fuel.  We  have  of  late  had  several  new  forms  of  boilers 
introduced,  but,  from  wliat  I  have  seen  of  them,  I  consider  the  old 
saddle-back  form  to  be  the  best  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  In  very 
large  gardens  a  tubular  may,  perhaps,  be  the  best,  but  the  saddle- 
back, which  is  a  long  way  the  cheapest,  will  suffice  for  the  require- 
ments of  amateurs. 

Closely  allied  to  boilers  is  the  use  of  dampers,  but  the  question 
is,  are  they  invariably  used  so  much  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  I  fear 
not,  because  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  iustructions  are  given  to 
those  who  have  the  working  of  them  as  to  the  object  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Dampers  are  generally  placed  too  far  away  from  the 
boiler ;  they  should  be  as  near  as  possible,  so  that  when  they  are 
used  to  confine  the  heat,  they  may  retain  about  the  boiler  the  fumes 
and  smoke,  to  the  manifest  saving  of  fuel.  But,  speaking  of 
chimneys,  reminds  me  of  an  experiment  I  tried  a  few  winters  back. 
I  reduced  a  9-iuch  chimney  (inside  measure)  to  one-half  its  original 
size  close  to  the  boiler,  so  that  where  the  heat  had  previously  a 
superficial  square  of  nine  inches  to  escape  up  the  chimney,  it  has 
now  only  half  that  space  ;  the  consequence  is,  I  confine  a  greater 
body  of  heat  round  the  boiler,  thereby  saving  about  15  per  cent,  of 
fuel,  and  secure  at  the  same  time  all  the  draught  I  require  for  the 
fire  for  a  4-feet  saddle  boiler. 


THE  GARDEN  GUIDE. 

"  Next  was  November;   he  full  grosse  and  fat 

As  fed  with  lard,  aud  that  right  well  might  seeme  ; 
For  he  had  been  a-fatting  hogs  of  late, 

That  yet  his  browes  with  sweat  did  reek  and  steam, 

And  yet  the  season  was  full  sharp  and  breem  ; 
In  planting  eeke  he  took  no  small  delight : 

Whei-eon  he  rode,  not  easie  was  to  deeme  ; 
For  it  a  dreadfull  centaure  was  in  sight. 
The  seed  of  Saturne  and  fair  Nais,  Chiron  hight." 

Spensee. 

HERE  are  now  but  few  flowers  iu  the  open  ground 
excepting  the  chrysantliemums,  and  it  is  only  in  favour- 
able seasons  that  they  present  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance when  fully  exposed  to  the  weather.  Occasionally 
the  hepaticas,  violas,  double  primroses,  mule  pinks,  and 
the  hardy  cyclamens  and  the  oxalis  will  produce  a  few  flowers  during 
the  month. 

The  garden  work  of  November  includes  amongst  other  important 
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operations  the  planting  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  root-pruning, 
and  planting  of  fruit-trees,  the  turning  up  of  all  vacant  quarters  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  lifting  and  storing  of  all  root-crops.  In- 
doors the  pruning  of  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  the  cleaning  of 
forcing-houses,  and  otherwise  making  them  ready  for  starting  early 
in  the  new  year,  should  be  proceeded  with  when  the  weather  is 
unsuitable  for  outdoor  work. 

riiOWES  GARDEJf. — Hyacinth  and  other  bulbs  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  possible,  for.  although  moderately-good  flowers  may  be 
had  from  bulbs  planted  at  Christmas,  they  will  be  inferior  to  those 
produced  by  bulbs  of  a  corresponding  quality  planted  two  or  three 
months  earlier.  This  is  also  a  good  season  of  the  year  for  taking  up, 
dividing,  and  replanting  lilies  of  all  kinds.  They  are  now  beginning 
to  make  fresh  roots,  and  will  not  feel  the  shift  so  much  as  when 
disturbed  in  the  spring.  Push  on  the  planting  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  as  fast  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  theni  in  their  places 
before  the  rains  cool  the  earth  too  much.  When  the  weather 
renders  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  dahlia-tubers,  cut  the  stem 
down  to  within  six  or  nine  inches  of  the  ground ;  and,  after  taking 
them  up  carefully,  place  them  in  a  cool  dry  place,  where  they  will 
be  secure  from  frost.  Take  up  and  divide  herbaceous  plants,  keep 
them  out  of  the  ground  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  digging  the  ground  up  deeply,  and 
applying  a  dressing  of  manure,  or  fresh  soil,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
Frequently  sweep  and  roll  the  lawns  and  paths,  to  give  them  a 
fresh  and  bright  appearance;  and  carefully  preserve  the  fallen  leaves 
for  rotting  down  to  leaf-mould. 

GREENnousE. — The  plants  available  for  decorating  this  structure 
during  the  month  include  Acacia  corymbosa,  Coronilla  glauca, 
Correa  pulehella.  Chrysanthemums,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  Cytis- 
sus  Atleeanus,  Camellias,  Erica  gracilis  autumnalis,  E.  catfra,  Epacris 
nivalis  compacta,  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  Gruard  against  a  damp 
stagnant  atmosphere,  and  water  the  plants  carefully.  When  the 
atmosphere  appears  damp  and  stagnant,  light  a  fire  in  the  morning 
of  a  fine  day,  and  open  the  ventilators  at  the  same  time,  to  enable 
the  impure  air  to  escape,  and  admit  a  fresh  supply  to  take  its  place. 
Remove  all  decayed  leaves,  and  train  into  shape  Azaleas  and  other 
plants  that  need  that  attention.  Keep  Ericas,  Epacris,  and  other 
plants  of  a  like  nature,  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  and  such 
things  as  Chinese  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  at  the  warmest  end. 
Gold  and  Silver  Zonal  and  Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  must  be 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  nbout  40°  or  50""  near  the  glass,  and 
sheltered  from  cold  currents  of  air. 

Stove. — Reduce  the  temperature  of  this  structure  to  an  average 
of  CO",  with  fire-heat  alone,  and  a  rise  of  five  degrees  with  the  aid  of 
sun-beat.  Keep  the  atmosphere  much  drier  than  hitherto,  and 
water  early  in  the  morning.  Orchids  with  fleshy  pseudo-bulbs,  like 
the  Cattleyas,  require  just  sufficient  water  to  keep  them  fresh  and 
plump ;  but  the  Vaudas,  and  others  of  like  habit,  will  require 
rather  more.  Encourage  winter-flowering  plants  by  placing  them 
in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  house. 
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Kitchen  Garden. — Lift  full-grown  Lettuce  and  Endive,  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil,  and  place  them  rather  close  together  in  a  cold  frame 
or  orchard-house,  where  they  will  be  secure  from  frost.  Dampness 
is  the  greatest  enemy  these  subjects  have  to  contend  with  at  this 
season  ;  and  provided  they  can  be  kept  dry  by  any  means,  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  will  do  them  no  harm.  Look  sharp  after  Cauli- 
flower and  Lettuce-plants  in  frames,  and  remove  every  trace  of 
mildew  and  decay  directly  it  makes  its  appearance.  Give  full 
admission  to  the  air,  but  keep  the  foliage  dry,  and  protect  from 
frost.  Either  ridge  up  or  trench  all  remaining  vacant  quarters,  as 
a  thorough  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  is  nearly  of  as  much  import- 
ance to  the  ground  as  a  dressing  of  manure. 

Ehuit  Gaeden. — Eruit-trees  growing  too  luxuriantly  must  be 
root-pruned,  and  this  is  the  best  season  of  the  whole  year  for  per- 
forming that  operation.  Trees  that  have  been  undisturbed  for 
many  years  past  must  be  cautiously  dealt  with,  and  have  only  half 
the  roots  pruned  now,  reserving  the  other  for  next  season.  More 
recently-planted  trees  may  have  the  whole  of  the  roots  cut  in  at 
once.  Open  out  a  trench  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
stem,  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree ;  and  after  going  deep  enough 
to  reach  all  the  horizontal  roots,  work  the  spade  underneath  the 
ball  to  sever  the  tap-roots,  which  materially  assist  the  production  of 
gross  badly-matured  wood. 

Pits  and  Euames. — Auriculas  must  have  air  night  and  day  in 
fine  mild  weather,  and  only  have  sufficient  water  to  prevent  the 
foliage  from  becoming  flaccid.  The  foliage  must  not  be  wetted  on 
any  consideration.  Carnations,  Pansies,  and  Picotees  only  require 
protecting  from  wet  and  frost,  therefore  the  lights  can  be  drawn  otf 
entirely  in  fine  weather,  and  tilted  at  the  back  in  mild  wet  weather. 
The  stock  of  bedding-plants  must  be  frequently  examined,  and  every 
attention  paid  to  keep  them  clean  and  healthy.  Mildew  commits 
terrible  havoc  among  the  Verbenas  at  this  season  of  the  year,  if 
not  checked  ;  the  best  remedy  is  to  dust  the  foliage  with  sulpliur. 
Bedding  Geraniums  of  all  kinds  need  very  little  water  just  now ; 
and  if  the  leaves  do  flag  a  little  now  and  then,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  is  far  better  to  let  them  flag  than  to  keep  the  soil  too 
moist,  or  to  give  water  in  damp  or  dull  weather. 

EoKCiNG. — Prune  Vines,  Peaches,  and  "N'ectarines  at  once. 
Winter  Cucumbers  must  have  a  genial  growing  temperature,  and 
means  should  be  adopted  for  covering  the  lights  in  ver}'-  sharp 
weather  to  render  less  tire-heat  necessary  for  maintaining  the  proper 
temperature  ;  both  as  a  matter  of  economy,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  of  the  plants,  maintain  a  steady  temperature  of  about  G0°, 
and  keep  the  beds  in  a  moderately  moist  condition. 


The  A.B.C.  Bulb  Guide,  recently  published  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  ibeHaletam 
Nurseries,  Tottt  nliam,  is  so  carefiilly  prepared  in  every  respect  that  we  are  bound 
to  regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  trade  literature.  It  contains  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  about  60O  of  the  most  beautiful  hardy  bulbous  flowers 
besides  lists  of  plants  adapted  for  embellishing  the  flower  garden  in  spring.  It  may 
■we  understand,  be  had  free,  on  application  to  Mr.  Ware. 
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HORTICULTURxlL  AFFAIES. 

New  Hardy  Cuinum.— The  beautiful  C.  Moorei,  which  is  reported  to  be 
hardy,  was  recently  tigured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  and  the  plate  was  accotri- 
panied  by  the  [following  observations  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hooker,  which,  no 
doubt,  will  be  interesting  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  beautiful 
hardy  plants.  A  hardy  crinum  is  a  rarity  in  English  gardens,  and  except  the 
beautiful  C.  capense,  1  know  no  other  but  tliis  now  in  open-air  cultivation  ;  and 
beautiful  as  C.  capense  is,  it  is  by  far  exceeded  in  size,  foliage,  and  colour  by  the 
subject  now  under  notice.  Crinum  Moorei  was  introduced  into  the  Glasuevin 
Gardens  in  1863,  by  Mr.  "\Veb'>,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Moore's,  who  had  served  on  the 
commissariat  staif  of  uur  Army  in  Soutli  Africa,  and  had  brought  the  seeds  from  the 
interior — as  Dr.  Moore  thinks,  of  Natal.  During  the  last  five  years  the  specimen 
from  which  the  drawing  in  the  Magazine  was  made,  has  been  planted  in  a  border 
fronting  the  conservatory  range  at  Glasnevin,  without  getting  the  slightest 
protection,  flowering  sometimes  in  autumn,  and  at  other  times  in  spring.  The 
leaves  are  cut  up  ia  the  winter,  but  the  bulbs  are  not  seriously  hurt,  and  soon 
recover  themselves,  when  they  push  out  a  fresh  set  of  their  broad  peculiarly-ribbed 
leaves,  18  to  20  inches  long.  The  bulb  is  remarkably  long,  sometimes  reaching  18 
inches. 

Canning  Fkuit  and  Vegetables. — An  immense  trade  in  canning  fruit  and 
vegetables  is  now  carried  on  in  America.  Strawberries,  Peaches,  Beans,  Peas, 
Tomatoes  and  Cranberries  are  largely  gathered  and  packed  in  tins  and  sealed  down. 
This  busy  season  is  said  to  commence  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  Strawberry  being 
the  first  fruit  to  ripen,  after  which  others  follow  in  rapid  succession,  until  the  season 
closes  early  in  October.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Baltimore,  during  the  season  of  1873, 
about  20,000,000  cans  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  so  preserved,  about  one  third  of 
which  were  Peaches.  This  quantity,  large  as  it  may  appear,  seems  to  be  only 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  which  has  increased  very  rapidly  of  late.  The 
packing  of  fruit  and  vegetables  affords  employment  for  a  number  of  women  and 
children.  A  quick  woman,  it  is  said,  can  earn  l^  dollar  per  day,  and  the  work  is 
light. 

The  Botanic  Gardens  of  St.  Petersbueg. — In  an  acccmt  of  these  gardens 
by  Dr.  Regel,  in  Oartenfiora,  it  is  stated  that  in  1823  the  number  of  species  culti- 
vated did  not  exceed  1500,  but  in  1824  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  o6S2,  whicli  was  augmented  to  12,000  in  1830.  For  twenty  years 
the  number  remained  almost  stationary,  and  in  1850  it  was  only  12,061.  But  after 
this  there  was  a  rapid  accumulation  of  species.  In  1863  they  numbered  16,500, 
and  in  1871,  21,320,  or  probably  the  largest  number  in  cultivation  in  any  single 
establishment  in  the  world.  These  unrivalled  collections  comprise  :  827  species 
of  ferns,  1088  orchids,  214  bromeliads,  350  aroids,  270  palms,  415  conifers,  787 
cacti,  etc.,  1128  hardy  shrubs,  2763  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  1164  economic 
and  useful  plants.  The  herbarium  is  enormous,  containing  5507  classified  bundles, 
including,  according  to  Dr.  Kegel's  estimate,  165,000  species  ;  a  total,  however, 
that  we  can  scarcely  accept.  The  botanical  museum  contains  numbered  fruits  and 
seeds  up  to  25,500  ;  59,047  specimens  of  woods  ;  1906  fossil  plants,  and  1530 
useful  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  most  extensive  botanical  library  enables 
them  to  work  up  these  rich  collections.  It  contained,  in  1871,  7947  works,  in 
15,552  volumes. 

Esparto  or  Alfa. — The  Franco-Algerian  Company  obtained  from  the  French 
Government,  in  April  last,  the  concession  for  ninety-nine  years  of  more  than 
800,000  acres  of  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  Alfa.  The  company  calculates  on  a  minimum  production  of  100,000  tons  per 
annum.  A  ton  of  Alfa  costs  90  francs  at  Arzew,  and  is  worth  140  francs  at  an 
Algerian  seaport.  The  company  believes  it  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
fibre  to  130  francs.  In  order  to  enable  the  company  to  carry  out  its  important  work 
of  supplying  material  for  paper-making,  the  French  Government  has  authorized  it 
to  lay  down  and  to  work  for  ninety -nine  years,  a  railway  from  Arzew  to  Saida, 
with  branches,  in  all  about  130  miles  in  length.  The  Alfa  grounds  are  those 
known  as  the  Hauts-Plateaux  ;  the  other  lands  conceded  to  the  company  lie  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  east  of  Gran,  on  the  line  of  the  Alger  and  Oran  Railway. 
November. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

RHUBAJtB  AT  Christmas.  —  Amateur.  —  Begin  at  once.  Select  a  kyr  good 
roots  according  to  the  supply  you  wish,  dig  them  up,  let  them  lie  on  tlie  surface 
of  the  ground,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  for  a  fortnight,  then  put  them  in  pots  or 
boxes,  as  most  convenient,  and  place  them  in  a  warm  celhir,  or  any  other  warm 
place,  and  you  will  have  a  supply  at  once.  Take  up  and  treat  a  few  plants  every 
three  weeks  in  the  same  way  until  Christmas,  and  you  will  have  a  supply  until 
that  growing  in  the  open  ground  comes  in.  A  simpler  plan  would  be  to  obtain 
a  few  barrowfuls  of  tan,  and  lay  it  upon  the  floor  of  a  warm  cellar  or  brick  pit,  or, 
in  fact,  any  spare  sheltered  place,  and  plant  your  roots  in  it  ;  the  warmth  of  the 
tan  will  induces  immediate  growth.  In  this  way  is  obtained  the  rhubarb  supplied 
to  the  London  markets  throughout  the  winter. 

Tmtomas.  —  B.  S.  —  Tritoma  uvaria  and  its  varieties  require  the  simplest  cul- 
ture ;  they  like  a  deep  rich  soil,  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  are  propagated  both  by 
seeds  and'  division  of  the  plant,  which  generally  produces  abundance  of  offsets. 
These  offsets,  taken  off  after  the  plant  has  done  blooming,  potting  them  in  well- 
enriched  loam,  and  placing  them  in  a  cold  pit,  or  cool  greenhouse,  and  shifting 
on  as  they  require  till  the  end  of  April,  will  make  fine  blooming  plants  next 
year.  The  bed  must  be  prepared  by  throwing  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet  then  six  inches  of  very  rotten  manure  thrown  in,  then  a  layer  of  mould  of 
the  same  thickness,  and  the  mould  and  dung  mixed,  and  well  incorporated  with 
a  fork  then  more  dung  and  more  mould,  till  the  bed  is  filled  up  to  six  inches 
above 'the  level,  to  allow  of  its  settling  down  to  its  proper  level.  Here  the 
plants  will  grow  amazingly,  and  send  up  magnificent  spikes  of  bloom.  The 
somewhat  untidy  habit  of  the  plant  must  be  borne  with,  for  the  sake  of  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers. 

Vines.  —  M.  E.  —  If  the  vines  have  borne  well  under  the  old  treatment,  it 
would  be  foolishness  to  cut  them  away.  If  they  have  borne  indifferently,  and 
you  propose  to  replace  them  with  young  shoots,  it  will  be  best  to  cut  the  old 
wood  clean  out,  and  thus  throw  all  the  vigour  of  the  plant  into  the  young  wood ; 
and  if  the  young  canes  are  already  half  way  up  the  house,  you  would  on  this 
plan  secure  a  good  crop  next  summer,  and  good  strong  wood  for  spurring  in  at 
the  winter  pruning.  Let  us  repeat,  if  the  vines  have  borne  well,  don't  cut  them 
down  :  you  can  still  make  something  of  the  young  shoots  by  denuding  them  of 
all  their  buds  but  the  two  or  three  top  ones  when  the  leaves  have  dropped,  and 
laying  them  into  large  pots  filled  with  rich  soil,  into  which  they  will  root  and 
form  fine  plants  next  summer,  with  two  or  three  fine  bunches  on  each. 

Bulbs  fok  Windows. — A  New  Subscriber. — You  cannot  do  better  than  obtain 
a  supply  of  hyacinths,  crocuses,  snowdrops,  jonquils,  and  early  tulips  for  your 
window.  The  only  greenhouse  bulbs  we  should  recommend  to  you  are  LacJienalia 
pendvla  and  L.  tricolor,  to  be  potted  in  fresh  sandy  peat,  about  a  dozes  bulbs  ia  a 
five-inch  pot. 

Mandarin  Orange.— (S.  S.,  WarwicksJiire.— The  Otaheite  is  simply  a  variety 
of  the  Mandarin.  The  Mandarin  is  Citrus  nobilis.  the  Otaheite  is  G.  nob  His  minor. 
But  the  variation  is  eo  trifling  that  a  well-cultivated  tree  of  the  latter  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  a  tree  cf  the  normal  type.  The  flowers  of  this  species,  and 
the  variety,  may  always  be  known  by  their  purple  colour  in  the  bud  state.  This 
and  the  myrtle-leaved  orange  (C.  vulgaris)  are  the  most  useful  for  small  conser- 
vatories, as  they  produce  a  large  quantity  of  blossom  and  fruit  in  a  very  small 
state.  Three  dozen  fruit  have  been  counted  on  a  tree  only  a  foot  high,  and  which, 
after  being  allowed  to  bear  so  many,  would  probably  never  grow  any  higher.  In- 
deed we  may  venture  to  say,  that  of  all  greenhouse  shrubs,  the  Mandarin  and 
Otaheite  oranges  are  as  certain  to  repay  good  cultivation  as  any  plants  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Manure  fob  Roses. — Inquirer. —  One  of  the  best  manures  for  roses  is  a  mixture 
of  o-uano  and  wood-ashes  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  April,  at  the  rate  of 
abo^it  a  quart  for  every  tree.  Bone-dust  and  guano  are  both  good  to  dig  in  and 
mix  with  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting,  but  we  should  prefer  half-inch  bones  to 
bone-dust,  and,  if  dug  in  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  wou.d  b  e  lasting  in 
their  effects.     But  there  is  nothing  to  equal  stable-manure  for  roses.     Your  long 
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bed  should  be  five  feet  wide,  the  half  standards  to  occupy  the  centre  and  the 
dwarfs  to  be  eighteen  inches  from  them,  which  will  place  the  dwarfs  one  foot  from 
the  outside,  which  is  enough,  if  they  are  kept  closely  pruned.  Put  the  standards 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  dwarfs  eigliteen  inches.  If  they  want  more  room  in 
a  year  or  two,  replant  them  ;  this  will  be  better  than  planting  very  fur  apart 
at  first. 

WiXTEiiiNG  Gera\'iums  IN  OuTHOUSES.  —  Amateur  Suhscriber.  —  Many  an 
amateur  has  no  better  plice  than  a  shed  with  top-light  in  which  to  winter  such 
things  as  geraniums,  fuchsias,  etc.,  and,  somehow,  they  get  througli  tlie  difficultj'. 
Suv  re  frosts  will  kill  such  th  ngs  ;  but  while  frosts  last  the  plants  may  be  buried 
in  darkness  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  by  means  of  mats,  or  even  a  temporary 
thatch  of  straw,  or  turf,  to  be  removed  at  the  first  break  of  the  weatlier.  The 
drenching  rains  of  October  and  November  ruin  tender  jilants  more  than  a  slight 
frost,  and,  indeed,  render  them  unable  to  bear  a  little  freezing.  If  o-ot  under  cover 
before  the  heavy  rains  set  in,  protection  from  severe  and  long-continued  frosts  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Try  one  of  the  small  charcoal  stoves,  and  burn  in  it  charcoal- 
dust,  with  the  finest  of  the  powder  sifted  out.  It  may  be  suspended  in  the  centre 
of  the  shed,  and  is  a  very  safe  means  of  keeping  frost  out.  But  beware  ofmakin"- 
a  dust  among  the  plants. 

Plants  for  Entkaxce  Hall. — Miss  F.,  HerTcsliire. — You  have  not  light  enouo-h 
to  make  the  lobby  a  permanent  home  for  plants  ;  and,  to  keep  it  gay,  it  would  be 
better  to  introduce  plants  in  flower  from  time  to  time,  removing  and  replacing 
with  others  as  soon  as  their  bloom  declined.  From  the  present  time  to  Christmas 
pompone  chrysanthemums,  scarlet  salvias,  ericas,  and  tree  carnations,  would  be 
best;  then,  on  the  turn  of  the  year,  camellias,  cytisus,  primulas,  and  other 
spring  flowers  ;  and  for  the  summer  whatever  pleases  your  eye  most.  Have  a 
few  potted  evergreens,  such  as  Buxus  balearica,  golden  Euonyraus,  Azalea  amceca 
and  well- furnished  camellias,  to  fill  up  at  any  time  when  flowers  are  scarce.  Pot 
oflP  a  few  hyacinths  and  crocuses  at  once,  and  also  place  a  few  hyacinths  in  water. 
Such  places  as  halls  and  vestibules  should  be  kept  gay  by  succession  ;  first  because 
sameness  would  weary  the  eye  ;  and  secondly,  because  few  plants  can  be  properly 
grown  in  such  places,  though  it  does  them  no  harm  to  abide  there  while  in  flower. 
Some  of  the  hardiest  palms  will  be  found  very  useful. 

Enriching  Flo  WEu  Beds. — Kentish  Subscriber. — If  the  exhausted  beds  have  a 
good  bottom,  we  advise  removing  the  top  spit,  and  replacing  it  with  a  mixture  of 
virgin  earth  from  an  upland  pasture,  well  chopped  up  with  old  chippy  cowduno-, 
and  a  good  proportion  of  leaf-mould,  say,  if  you  can  obtain  the  quantities,  equal  parts 
of  each  of  the  three  ingredients.  But,  as  we  know  nothing  of  what  the  beds  now 
contain,  we  can  hardly  advise  with  safety.  If  you  can  get  the  beds  empty  this 
winter,  the  best  way  will  be  to  take  off  the  top  spit,  and  fork  over  the  subsoil,  so  as 
to  let  the  frost  and  snow  penetrate  it,  then  get  a  good  supply  of  burnt  clay,  and 
hotbed  dung,  and  chop  them  down  together  in  a  ridge,  and  let  them  be  well 
frozen,  and  fill  up  the  beds  with  tlie  mi.xture  early  iu  March,  and  they  will  be  in 
admirable  condition  for  planting  as  soon  as  thej'  have  settled.  Clippings  of  hedo-es 
refuse  wood,  straw,  etc.,  built  up  over  a  hole,  and  packed  round  with  cakes  of  old 
turf,  and  thyn  burnt,  make  a  capital  dressing  to  dig  into  the  old  soil  if  you  cannot 
well  get  new  material  to  replace  the  worn-out  stuff.  If  used  chiefly  for  bedding 
plants,  make  a  compost  of  leaf-mould,  and  sandy  soil  from  a  common,  equal  parts, 
and  one-fifth  of  the  whole  very  old  dun^r,  would  prove  a  good  mixture.  BeJdino- 
plants  do  not  require  a  rich  &oil  so  much  as  a  new  soW. 

Mandevilleas  and  L  Assif  loras. — S.  F.  P. — If  you  have  a  conservatory  with 
a  boi-der,  plant  out  the  Mandevillea  at  once  without  breaking  the  ball.  It  never  does 
well  as  a  pot  plant,  but  is  a  fine  conservatory  or  greenhouse  climber,  where  it  can 
have  head  and  root  room,  and  a  temperature  of  45'  to  50'  all  winter.  Passiflora 
coerulea  you  may  shift  into  a  next-sized  pot,  and  keep  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  all 
winter,  and  next  May  to  be  turned  out  under  a  south  wall,  there  to  remain  as  a 
hardy  climber — that  is  to  say,  if  you  live  anywhere  within  hearing  of  the  night- 
ingale. If  your  house  is  in  a  bleak  position,  use  it  as  a  greenhouse  climber,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  advise  for  the  Mandevillea  suaveolens.  Passiflor.i  racemosa 
must  have  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  treatment,  and  will  do  as  a  pot  plant  if  you 
shift,  as  it  requires  more  room  j  but  it  is  better  planted  out,  with  a  good  space,  to 
run  along  a  rafter. 

Cultivatun  of  Agaves. — (?.  S.  WaJcefield. — All  the  aloes  require  a  compost 
November, 
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consisting  of  rich  loain,  a  little  old,  dry,  chippy  dung,  leaf-mould,  and  a  good  ad- 
mixture of  broken  crocks,  lumpy  charcoal,  and  brick  rubbish.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained  with  large  crocks  at  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  smaller  ones,  and 
then  some  of  the  roughest  of  the  soil.  They  are  propagated  by  suckers,  which  may 
be  taken  off  now  if  of  moderate  size,  and  struck  in  sandy  peat  and  loam.  They 
like  sun,  and  during  the  buranier  plenty  of  water  ;  in  winter,  very  little,  or  none  at 
all.  Broken  leaves  may  be  cut  off  close  with  a  sharp  knife,  but  the  hss  the  plants 
are  cut  or  injured  the  better.  Do  not  shift  to  larger  pots  unless  the  pots  are  already 
full  of  roots,  but,  if  they  really  require  more  room,  shift  at  once  without  breaking 
the  ball,  and  give  plenty  of  water  and  sliade  for  a  week.  When  growing,  an  occa- 
eional  sponging  of  the  leaves  with  soft  tepid  water  will  do  them  good,  but  they 
■  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  while  the  foliage  is  wet. 

Thbip-infested  Fekxs. — A  Lover  of  Ferns.— Yon  have  not  shown  the  affec- 
tion your  signature  would  lead  us  to  suppose  you  had  for  these  beautiful  plants  by 
letting  them  get  infested  with  thrip  in  tlic  way  you  describe.  Your  best  plan  will 
be  to  remove  and  burn  the  fronds  that  are  much  disfigured,  and  then  give  the  house 
in  which  they  are  a  thorough  smoking  with  tobacco,  or  tobacco  paper.  Be  careful 
not  to  overdo  it,  and  repeat  the  dose  three  successive  nights ;  and  after  a  week's 
interval  give  the  house  anotlier  smoking,  to  destroy  the  young  ones  which  make 
their  appearance.  We  expect  you  have  kept  the  house  too  dry,  -which  is  a  prolific 
source  of  thrip. 

Fiiuns  FOii  North-east  Wall. — S.  A. — To  answer  your  query  satisfactorily, 
we  must  first  of  all  know  in  what  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  you  live.  It  may 
be  your  residence  is  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit  otherwise  than 
against  a  choice  south  wall  impracticable,  or  on  the  other  hand  you  mny  live  in 
Cornwall,  Avhere  a  very  large  number  of  fruits  may  be  grown  against  a  north-east 
aspect.  As  you  have  not  considered  it  desirable  to  inform  us  of  your  whereabouts, 
we  can  only  answer  you  in  a  general  way,  and  say  that  you  may  plant  with  con- 
fidence Morello  Cherry,  Orleans,  Jefferson,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Victoria  Phims. 
Tou  could  also  plant  currants  for  late  use,  as  they  would  ripen  late,  and  the  hirds 
could  be  kept  from  them. 

Planting  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees. —  W.B. — We  should  advise  you  to 
make  your  selection  at  once,  and  have  the  planting  finished  by  the  end  of  October. 
The  trees  will  then  become  nicely  rooted  at  once,  and  start  freely  away  in  the 
spring.  Spring-planted  trees  lose  the  best  part  of  the  season  in  making  roots.  If 
the  soil  is  naturally  good,  you  need  do  nothing  to  the  border  beyond  trenching  in  a 
moderate  d  -essing  of  thoroughly-decayed  manure.  Mix  the  manure  well  with  the 
soil,  and  trench  as  deep  as  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  will  admit.  To  insure  tlie 
highest  degree  of  success,  you  had  better  take  out  about  a  couple  of  barrowfuls  of 
the  old  soil  where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  and  fill  in  with  good  turfy  loam 
chopped  up  roughly.  Spret  d  the  roots  out  carefully,  and  keep  them  near  the  sur- 
face. With  uncongenial  soil  the  best  plan  will  be  to  take  it  entirely  away  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet,  and  fill  the  space  with  good  turfy  loam.  This  would  be  an 
expensive  affair,  but  you  would  be  more  than  repaid  in  the  superior  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  fruit.  We  should  not  advi-e  you  to  mix  any  manure  with  the  soil 
in  the  first  instance  ;  it  would  promote  too  great  a  luxuriance  in  the  growth.  What 
vou  want  is  a  medium-oized,  stubby,  and  well-ripened  wood. 

Celery  Fly. — .Inquirer. — We  know  of  no  preventives  more  effectual  than  fresh 
lime  or  soot,  sprinkled  occasionally  over  the  young  plants,  which  renders  them 
distasteful  to  the  fly.  But  when  the  maggot  has  got  a  lodgment,  much  may  be 
done  by  crushing  it  in  the  leaf,  and  removing  and  burning  the  leaves  that  are  most 
injured.  Wherever  this  fly  has  obtained  a  lodgment,  cultivation  alone  will  eradicate 
it.  The  pupcc,  or  chrysalids,  are  now  in  the  earth.  Twice  digging  in  winter,  and 
once  in  spring,  of  the  plot  intended  for  celery  next  year,  and  also  of  the  plot  on 
which  celery  stands  now,  would  pretty  well  extirpate  it,  by  exposing  the  defenceless 
creatures  to  the  weather  and  the  birds. 

Succulents.— Jf;-*.  H. — There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  in  the  matter.  The 
succulents  offer  far  more  variety  and  interest  to  the  cultivator  than  amateurs  are 
aware  of;  but  one  might  as  well  hope  for  the  instantaneous  prevalence  of  universal 
prosperity  and  virtue  as  for  the  general  appreciation  of  true  excellence  in  the  cha- 
lacters  of  plants.  Pachiiphytum  bracteatum  and  RocJiea  falcata  are  true  Crassu- 
laceous  plants.  The  last-named  is  one  of  the  finest  subjects  ever  housed  in  an 
amateur's  greenhouse. 
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CATTLEYA  MARGIIS'ATA. 

(  With  Coloured  Illus/rafion.) 


|HIS  fine  plant  is  a  good  representative  of  a  very  impor- 
tant section  of  orchids,  that  are  adapted,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  the  circumstances  of  a  number  of  amateurs. 
These  are  the  class  known  as  "  cool  orchids,"  which 
require  less  heat  than  those  that  belong  to  the  Indian 
house,  and  are,  in  other  respects,  less  diificult  to  manage.  A  col- 
lection of  cool  orchids  may  now  be  obtained  for  a  comparatively 
trifling  outlay,  provided  well-known  useful  kinds  are  selected,  and 
mere  rarities  and  costly  curiosities  are  avoided.  We  have,  in  past 
issues  of  the  Floral  \Voeld,  treated  at  some  length  on  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  subject  of  cool  orchid  culture,  and  we  refer  to  it 
now  because  the  beautiful  plant  here  figured  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  type  of  the  quality  of  the  orchids  that  the  cool  system 
commands. 

Cattleya  marginata  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant, 
rarely  exceeding  a  height  of  six  inches.  It  produces  its  flowers  in 
September  and  October,  a  season  when  few  orchids  are  in  flower. 
The  plant  requires  but  little  room,  and  is  best  grown  on  a  block, 
with  a  little  sphagnum  moss,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
house.  It  should  have  frequent  supplies  of  water  in  the  growing 
season,  and  when  at  rest  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
quite  dry. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  fifty  orchids  suitable  for  a  cool 
house,  and  producing  a  beautiful  collection.  The  list  comprises 
varieties  that  are  in  every  case  cheap  and  good,  and  where 
as  many  as  fifty  are  required,  not  one  of  these  can  be  dispensed 
with : — 

Anguloa  Clowesi,  A.  Euckeri,  Arpophyllum  giganteum,  Barkeria 
Lindleyana,  B.  Skinneri,  Brassia  verrucosa,  Cattleya  citrina,  Cattleya 
marginata,  Cymbidium  ebuineum,  Cypri[iedium  insigne,  Dendrobium 
chrysanthemum,  D.  speciosum,  1).  transparens,  l)isa  grandiflora, 
Epidendrum  aromaticum,  E.  atropurpureum  roseum,  E.  macro- 
chilum,  E.  vitelliuum,  Laelia  acuminata,  L.  albida,  L.  majalis,  Lycaste 
aromatica,  L.  Skinneri,  Masdevallia  coccinea,  Maxillaria  tenuifolia, 
Odontoglossum  bictonense,  O.  Blunti,  0.  citrosmum,  O.  cristatum, 
O.  gloriosum,  0.  grande,  O.  hystrix,  0.  nebulosum,  0.  Pescatorei, 
O.  pulchellum,  0.  Uroskinneri,  Oucidium  bifolium.  0.  crispum,  0, 
leucochilum,  O.  phymatochilum,  0  pulvinatum,  Pleione  lagenaria, 
P.  humile,  Sophrouites  grandiflora,  Stanhopea  Devoniana,  S.  gran- 
diflora, S.  oculata,  S.  tigriua,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  Z.  maxillare. 
The  principal  part  of  the  above  will  grow  best  in  pots  and  baskets, 
but  a  few  will  require  to  be  fastened  to  blocks.  Gr.   Gr. 
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THE  NIGHT  TEMPEEATURE  OF  PLANT-HOUSES. 

|REENHOUSE  plants  so  frequently  suffer  during  the 
winter  months  from  a  night  temperature  in  excess  of 
their  requirements,  that  a  few  practical  observations 
bearing  on  the  night  temperature  of  plant-houses  will 
perhaps  be  useful  at  this  moment, 
Eirst  of  ail,  it  is  needful  to  understand  that  the  temperature  of 
plants  during  the  night  is  always  lower  than  during  the  day  where 
nature  is  undisturbed,  but  in  plant-houses  of  all  kinds  it  is  occasionally 
otherwise,  especially  at  this  time  of  year.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
an  excess  of  heat  during  the  hours  of  darkness  is  directly  injurious 
to  jilants,  and  the  cause  of  many  of  those  morbid  affections  about 
the  symptoms  of  which  we  hear  much,  and  the  causes  of  which  we 
hear  little.  The  forcing  of  seakale  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
evils  of  undue  night  temperatures.  In  this  instance  we  want  an 
unhealthy  or  unnatural  production,  and  we  obtain  it  easily  by  means 
of  lieat  combined  with  darJcness.  But  there  is  no  substance,  little 
nourishment,  and  no  constitutional  vigour  in  the  blauched  shoots  of 
seakale.  If  those  same  shoots  had  to  make  plants,  they  would  be 
the  most  miserable  plants  ever  seen,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  ever 
became  plants  at  all,  and  it  is  a  question  if  that  would  be  possible. 
Now  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  thousands  of  cultivators,  who  are  well 
advertised  by  the  artificial  character  of  seakale,  nevertheless,  load 
on  the  fuel  towards  nightfall,  and  compel  their  plants  to  make  long, 
weak,  half-blanched  shoots,  when,  as  they  know,  a  short  growth,  or 
no  growth  at  all,  would  be  preferable. 

It  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  that  plants  of  cdl  hinds  will 
bear  with  impunity  a  lower  night  temperature  than  is  customarily 
recognized  in  the  management  of  plant-houses.  In  the  most  torrid 
regions  of  the  globe,  tlie  temperature  at  night  is  frequently  very 
low.  Readers  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hooker's  "  Himalayan  Journal  " 
will  remember  the  records  of  orchids  and  hoar-frosts.  Everybody, 
that  is  to  say,  everybody  who  reads,  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in 
the  hottest  parts  of  Hmdostan,  and  in  the  hottest  seasons,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  night  is  commonly  twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
forty  degrees  below  the  temperature  at  midday,  and  that  ice  is 
manufactured  by  simply  pouring  water  at  nightfall  into  the  saucer- 
shaped  hollows  scooped  in  the  earth,  the  rapid  evaporation  from 
which,  combined  with  active  radiation,  produces  so  low  a  tempera- 
ture that  ice  is  quickly  formed,  and  is  gathered  up  for  the  next  day's 
comfort  of  the  "  sahib."  High  night  temperatures  are  most  injurious 
to  plants,  no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  globe  they  come.  A 
general  rule  can  be  given  in  respect  of  the  temperature  to  be  kept 
at  night,  and  it  is  simply  this,  that  it  should  be  always  loiver  than 
during  the  day.  In  many  gardens  the  fires  are  lighted  about  4  p.m.  ; 
by  6  p.m.  there  is  a  kindly  heat  diffused,  or  it  may  even  happen  at 
4.25,  for  some  of  the  tubular  boilres  demand  only  fifteen  to  twenty 
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minutes  to  send  thermal  telegrams  all  over  the  place,  and  forthwith 
the  temperature  of  every  house  so  fed  rises,  and  the  heat  increases 
as  the  darkness  increases,  and  that  is  plant  mubdee.  Do  not 
suppose,  good  reader,  that  it  is  only  in  remote  and  very  darkened 
districts  this  takes  place.  iSTothiug  of  the  sort.  The  mischievous 
system  is  in  action  in  some  good  gardens  ;  tlie  fires  are  lighted  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  houses  are  comfortably  warm  after  dark 
and  the  plants  are  already  becoming  long-jointed,  pale,  and  atte- 
nuated ;  the  Dsemon  oi  fire-heat  tvithout  light  has  got  possession, 
andwillfora  time  have  his  way.  But  that  need  not  prevent  us 
raising  the  warning  voice.  Keep  down  the  night  temperature,  and 
if  you  want  growtlx  let  the  glass  rise  by  daylight,  and  whatever 
growth  is  then  made  will  be  green  and  worth  having. 


POT  PLANTS  POR  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES. 

BT   MISS   A.   HASSAED. 

|T  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
pot  plants  for  decorative  purposes,  particularly  at  this 
season,  when  cut  flowers  are  scarce.      A   few   plants 
placed  on  the  buflet  and  dinner  table  take  their  place 
effectively  as  a  substitute,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
lasting  longer ;  that  is,  if  the  plants  have  been  properly  cooled  down 
preparatory.     So  much  depends   on  this,  that  when  failure  happens, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  usually  blamed  as  the  cause.      VV^hen 
ferns,  and  such  like  plants,  shrivel  up  their  delicate  fronds  a  few 
hours  after  they  have    been  introduced  from  the  greenhouse,  the 
blame  is  cast  upon  the  fire  and  the  gas,  whereas,  the  real  cause  is, 
they  had  not  been  properly  cooled  off  first ;  and  if  this  had  been 
attended  to,  they  would  have  remained  fresh  for  weeks,  whereas, 
being  unprepared,  a  few  hours  was  sufficient  to  spoil  their  appearance. 
In  the  way  of  foliage   plants  for  room  decoration,  palms  and 
ferns  come  first,  for,  although  there  are  many  foliage  plants  more 
attractive    in    colour,    there    are    none    so    graceful    and  elegant, 
or  more    useful    for    table    decoration.      Amongst    ferns    adapted 
for  placing  on  the  dinner   table,   there  is    none    more    elegant  or 
lighter  looking,  than  a  well-shaped  plant  of    Adiantiim  cuneatum. 
There  have  been  many  new  varieties  introduced  since  this  plant  was 
first  used  for  this  purpose  ;  but  none  have  been  able  to  supersede 
it,  with  its  dark  green  fronds  spreading  round  the  base  of  the  pot, 
and  shaded    up  until  it  is  finished   off  with    three    or    four   pale 
tinted  ones  at  the  top.      For  a  small-sized  plant  it  has   no   equal. 
There  are  many  other  varieties  of  ferns  also  well  suited  for  table 
decoration,  such  as  AcUanticm  capillus  veneris,  A.  iiedatuni,  A.  for- 
mostc^m,    A,    tinctum,     Lomciria    gihha,     Gi/mno/jramma   calo?neIanos; 
Gheilanthes    elegans,   Davallia  elegaas,   Pteris  serrulata,  JP.  serrulafa 
cristata,  P.  tricolor,    and    many  others  too  numerous  to   mention. 
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Palms  are  another  class  of  plants  well  adapted  for  tlie  decoration 
of  sitting-rooms.  On  the  dinner-table  a  handsome  palm  may  be 
employed,  either  as  a  centre-piece,  or  a  pair  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
Per  a  centre,  nothing  is  more  effective  than  a  plant  of  Chamcedorea 
elegans,  and  for  small  plants,  Cocas  Weddcliana.  I  need  hardly 
remark  the  latter  plant  is  quite  as  well  suited  for  a  centre  as 
the  ChamiEdorea,  hwt  in  small  places  it  is  not  often  to  be  met 
with  of  a  size  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  There  are  many  others 
I  could  enumerate,  but  space  will  not  allow  me. 

Next  under  our  notice  come  brilliaut-coloured  foliage  plants, 
such  as  Alocasias,  Begonias,  Caladimns,  Coleiis,  Crotoiis,  Gi/pruSy 
DraccBnas,  Iresine,  Maranta,  etc.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  using  highly-coloured  foliage  plants,  in  conjunction  with  other 
floral  decorations,  where  the  latter  are  employed  on  the  table.  I 
must  say,  for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  to  see  plants  used  with  green 
leaves  or  fronds  only  ;  but  where  cut  flowers  are  not  employed  in 
the  decoration  to  any  very  great  extent,  I  think  nothing  looks  better 
than  well-coloured  plants  of  crotons,  caladiums,  or  such  like. 
Flowering  plants  are  also  very  efl'ective  for  room  or  table  deco- 
ration, but  to  give  a  list  of  these  would  occupy  far  too  much 
space,  so  let  it  suffice  to  say  small  and  compact  grown  specimens 
of  whatever  are  in  season  are  best.  At  the  present  time,  Epipliyllum- 
trimcatum  is  in  brilliant  condition. 

As  the  common  pots  in  which  j^laats  are  grown  are  anything 
but  ornamental,  these  must  be  concealed  as  far  aa  possible.  There 
are  many  ways  of  doing  this;  sonse  drop  them  into  China  pots, 
others  into  cases  made  of  paper,  porcelain,  wood,  or  rustic  terra  cotta, 
and  some  cover  them  simply  with  fronds  of  the  common  brake  fern 
[Fterls  aquilina),  by  inserting  the  ends  of  the  fronds  in  the  damp 
soil  of  the  pot,  and  then  giving  them  a  crack  so  as  to  make  them 
droop  round,  and  hide  the  earthen  pot  underneath.  The  latter  is 
the  most  inexpensive  way,  as  the  braken  fern  is  found  in  almost 
every  hedgerow ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  troublesome,  as 
the  fronds  so  placed  last  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  it  is 
only  in  summer  we  can  find  them.  Every  decorator,  as  a  rule,  has 
his  or  her  own  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  best  form  of  outer  case, 
and  mine  is  a  handsome  china  pot,  for,  though  this  is  the  most 
expensive,  it  is  the  cheapes^t  in  the  end,  as  paper  cases,  and  such 
like,  become  shabby  in  a  short  time,  but  the  china  pot,  if  carefully 
handled,  will  last  for  years.  After  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing  have  been  dropped  into  the  outer  cases,  the  surface  of  the 
soil  should  be  concealed  with  silver-sand,  or  fresh  green  moss  from 
the  woods. 

All  plants  in  rooms  should  be  well  watered,  and  never  once 
allowed  to  become  dry.  If  this  is  the  case  with  ferns,  and  the 
fronds  once  become  shrivelled,  no  amount  of  water  will  ever  bring- 
them  round  again.  The  best  way  is  to  feel  the  soil  every  morning, 
and  if  it  is  dry,  the  plants  should  be  lifted  out  of  their  outer  cases, 
be  well  watered,  and  let  drain  before  they  are  lifted  back  again,  and 
all  such  plants  as  palms,  india-rubbers,  etc.,  should  have  their 
leaves  sponged  over  once  or  twice  a   week  at  the  least.     By  a  little 
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such  attention,  well-grown  handsome  plants  can  be  made  to  last  a 
wonderfully  long  time  in  heated  atmospheres,  where  they  would  be 
supposed  to  fade  as  soon  as  introduced  from  the  stove  or  green- 
house. The  common  hardy  British  ferns,  if  grown  in  pots  singly, 
or  in  groups  in  pans,  form  pretty  ornaments,  and  stand  the  cold  air 
of  halls,  etc.,  where  other  plants  would  not  live.  They  are  well  worth 
a  trial  for  this  purpose  ;  some  of  the  small-growing  varieties,  suL-h 
as  Asplenium  adiantum-ni(jrum,  A.  viarinum,  A.  trichomanes,  Poly- 
podium  vulc/are,  etc.,  being  very  neat  and  pretty.  These  small  or  dwarf 
growing  kinds  are  best  adapted  for  pans,  but  Scolopeiidrium  vioJc/are, 
JOastrea  Jilix-mas,  and  such  like,  show  to  best  advantage  when  planted 
singly  in  pots.  Before  closing  this  paper,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  usefulness  of  Acacia  lophantha  as  a 
table-plant;  it  will  stand  a  room  heated  up  to  almost  any  degree, 
and  looks  as  light  as  any  fern. 


MAEECHAL  NIEL  EOSE  ON  A  NEW  STOCK. 

UT    HE^"KT    TATLOK,    ESQ.,    PENCOTE. 

|jE.  JOHN  HARRISON,  of  the  North  of  England  Eose 
Nurseries,  Darlington,  has  raised  a  stock  lor  budding 
and  grafting  dwarf  or  bush  roses  upon,  which  has 
turned  out  so  good,  that  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  super- 
seding the  manetti,  or  any  other  stock  at  present 
known.  He  calls  liihe  Napoleon  StocJc.  It  was  raised  some  years  ago, 
and  was  picked  out  from  amongst  a  bed  of  seedling  roses,  on  account 
of  its  robust  and  remarkably  vigorous  habit.  It  strikes  from 
<;uttings  as  freely  as  the  manetti,  and  all  the  different  varieties  of 
roses,  including  tea- scented  and  noisettes,  unite  and  take  to  it 
freely  when  budded  or  grafted  thereon.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
best  stock  in  the  world  for  tea-scented  roses,  imparting  a  vigour 
which  is  remarkable  when  compared  with  those  worked  upon  the 
manetti. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  of  last  year  I  mentioned  a  Marechal 
Niel  rose,  which  had  been  budded  on  the  Napoleon  Stock,  and 
planted  in  a  span-roofed  glass-house,  and  that  in  four  years  it  com- 
pletely covered  sixteen  four-feet  lights,  eight  on  either  side, 
and  that  from  thi-ee  to  four  thousand  blooms  had  been  cut 
from  it  in  the  preceding  spring,  and  sold  at  sixpence  each  to  the 
dealers  at  Newcastle.  The  first  batch  of  blooms  was  sent  off  in 
February. 

In  June  last,  Mr.  Harrison  planted  another  Marechal  Niel  rose, 
budded  on  the  same  stock,  in  a  large  glass-house,  intended  specially 
for  growing  specimen  rose-trees  in  pots.  By  the  end  of  October,  a 
period  of  only  five  months,  it  had  shot  out  eight  branches,  varying 
in  length  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet,  or  about  130  feet  of  wood, 
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and  it  is  still  growing.     What  length  these  shoots  will  attain,  before 
the  tree  goes  to  rest,  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  understand  Mr.  Harrison  intends  sending  out  his  Napoleon 
Stock  to  the  trade  next  year,  and,  therefore,  in  due  time,  roses  can 
be  obtained  at  other  nurseries  budded  upon  it. 


SQUAT  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

|HE  late  John  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  invented  a  mode 
of  training  the  chrysanthemum,  which  he  desired  the 
writer  of  this  note  to  find  a  name  for,  and  it  was 
accordingly  designated  the  "  squat  "  system.  The 
object  ot  this  training  is  to  dwarf  the  tall-growing  sorts 
so  as  to  form  round  heads  dense  with  leaves  and  flowers,  not  only- 
covering  the  top  of  the  pot,  but  the  sides  also,  so  that  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower,  the  pot  is  literally  buried  in  the  beautiful  growth 
it  has  produced. 

To  train  in  this  way  is  a  very  easy  matter,  but  a  thoroughly 
vigorous  growth  must  be  promoted  by  the  liberal  use  of  manure- 
water.     The  plant  being  in  the  blooming  pot  (8,  10,  or  11  inch),  is 
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plunged  in  the  open  ground  in  the  full  sun,  and  liberally  fed.  As 
soon  as  the  shoots  are  long  enough,  they  are  brought  over  the  edge 
of  the  pot,  and  pegged  down  quite  close  to  it  all  round.     They  soon 
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grow  "beyond  the  pegs,  and  turn  up,  every  main  rod  then  having  the 
form  of  the  letter  U.  When  the  flower-buds  are  beginning  to  swell, 
a  plentiful  support  is  afibrded  by  neat  stakes  driven  into  the  pot  (as 
shown  in  the  skeleton  figure),  and  the  pegs  are    withdrawn,   and 


SKELETON    SQVAT    CHllYS^ANTIIEMUJIo 


the  plant  is  ready  for  the  greenhouse  stage,  or  any  other  place  in 
which  it  is  to  be  flowered.  The  result  is  a  grand  globular  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  vegetation,  which  entirely  or  nearly  conceals 
the  pot  from  view.  S.  H. 


WINTEE  FLOWERS  11^^  ABUNDANCE. 

T!T    AV.    BKADEgRT. 

|T  is  SO  difficult  to  maintain  a  good  display  of  flowers 
during  the  winter  season  -without  the  assistance  of  a 
■warmer  temperature  than  that  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house, that  I  would  strongly  advise  amateurs  who  like 
to  have  an  abundance  of  flowers  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  who  do  not  mind  the  expense,  to  have  a  plant  stove.  It 
need  not  be  a  very  large  or  a  very  expensive  structure,  as  it  can  be 
built  plain  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  green- 
house, excepting  that  a  greater  heating  surface  must  be  provided. 
A  span-roof  house,  ranging  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  width  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  would  aflbrd  ample  accommo- 
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dation  for  a  nice  stock  of  plants,  and,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of 
trouble,  a  capital  display  of  flowers  may  be  had  throughout  the 
winter.  In  a  house  of  the  dimensions  given  it  will,  when  an 
abundance  of  winter  flowers  are  required,  be  needful  to  economize 
the  space  as  much  as  possible.  Ic  will  not  do  to  crowd  the  house 
with  so-called  ornamental-leaved  plants  of  a  weedy  character,  or 
with  summer  flowering  plants.  It  is  true  some  of  the  very  finest  stove 
plants  bloom  during  the  summer  season,  but  as  there  is  then  an 
abundance  of  flowers  out-of-doors  and  in  the  greenhouse  and  con- 
servatory, it  would  not  be  prudent  to  occupy  the  stove  with  summer 
flowering  plants,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  required  for  winter 
flowering.  The  stove  will  also  be  found  of  extreme  value  for  pushing 
on  hyaciuths,  astilbes,  lilacs,  and  other  hardy  subjects  required  for 
early  flowering;  for  the  growth  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fine 
foliage  plants  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table ;  and 
ferns  and  palms.  It  will  also  be  useful  in  other  -ways,  such,  for 
example,  as  raising  cucumber  plants  for  early  planting,  pushing 
into  growth  bedding  plants,  from  which  a  supply  of  cuttings  is 
required  for  early  propagation,and  with  the  aid  of  a  hand-glass  or  close 
frame  a  large  number  of  cuttings  of  bedders  may  be  struck  without 
interfering  materially  with  the  general  stock.  The  house  must  be 
heated  with  a  boiler  and  a  service  of  hot-water  pipes,  as  any  attempt 
to  maintain  the  proper  temperature  with  portable  contrivances  will 
only  end  in  vexation,  and  gas  will  be  too  expensive  for  burning 
regularly.  Ventilators  at  the  apex,  with  a  few  openings  at  the 
sides  near  the  pipes,  for  the  air  to  pass  over  them  and  become 
warmed  before  it  reaches  the  plants,  will  suflfice  for  the  admission  of 
air.  The  interior  can  be  fitted  up  according  to  taste,  but  for  houses 
not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  width  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to 
have  a  pathway  down  the  middle,  and  a  flat  stage  on  each  side. 

In  a  house  of  this  description  a  very  large  number  of  plants 
may  be  [had  in  bloom  during  the  winter  season,  and  of  those 
especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  amateurs,  the  following 
are  deserving  of  especial  notice : — JEclimea  fulgens,  a  beautiful 
plant,  with  bright  crimson  flowers  ;  AntJinrimn  ScJier::erianum,  a 
most  attractive  and  free  growing  plant,  which  blooms  freely  during 
the  winter,  and  its  bright  vermilion  banner-like  spathes  remain  in 
perfection  for  about  two  months.  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Soezli, 
A.  nitens,  and  the  splendid  A-  fmcinator,  a  coloured  illustration  of 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Floeal  Wokld,  are  simply  mag- 
nificent for  winter  flowering,  producing,  as  they  do,  fine  spikes  of 
orange  scarlet  flowers.  Ardisia  crenulata  is  exceedingly  ornamental 
when  loaded  with  its  large  crimson  berries, but  it  is  frequently  met  with 
in  an  unhealthy  state,  through  proper  means  not  being  taken  to 
keep  the  foliage  free  from  red  spider.  The  yellow  berried  form 
found  in  catalogues  under  the  name  of  A.  frucfo  luteo,  is  a  miserable 
thing,  and  certainly  not  worth  growing,  although  there  appears  to 
be  a  sufficient  demand  to  induce  the  nurserymen  to  retain  it  in 
their  catalogues.  The  winter-flowering  Begonias  are  most  valuable, 
as  they  are  of  free  growth,  and  nice  little  bushes  can  be  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  season  by  striking  the  cuttings  early  in  March,  in 
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batclies  of  four  or  five  together,  and  thea  shifting  them  ou  without 
separating  them.    It  is  a  most  excellent  pUvi  to  put  five  cuttings  round 
the  side  of  three-inch  pots,  and  when  they  are  struck  and  have  filled 
the  pots  with   roots,  to   shift   them  into  six-inch  pots.     The  most 
useful  are  undoubtedly  I?.  BigsioelUana,  B.  fuclisioides,  B.  nitida,  and 
B.  SaundersicDta.     Billhergia  morelliana  and  B.  thi/rsoidea  are  two 
pretty  bromeliads,  well  worth  attention.     Gerdradenia  grandiflora 
is  a  neat  growing  plant,  of  an  attractive  character,  as  also  is  Ceiiiro- 
pogon  Lucyanus,  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  grown  most  success- 
fully with  but  little  trouble.     Daleclia7npia  UoezUana  rosea  is  bj- 
no  means  so  attractive  as  many  other  subjects,  yet  it  is  well  worth 
growing,   for  the  pink  bracts  are  very  pretty  and  distinct.     ISran- 
themum.  pidchelluin  is  most  attractive  and  easily  grown  ;  the  flowers 
are  of  the   most   intense  blue,   and,   propagated  and  managed   aa 
advised  for   the  begonias,  good   specimens  may  be  had  for  winter 
tlovvering.     In  the  varieties  of  J^j^iphyllum  truncatum  we   have  a 
class  of  the  most  valuable   winter  flowering  plants.     They  require 
very  little  care,  and  when  in  bloom  have  a  very  brilliant  appearance. 
There  are  seven  or  eight  distinct  varieties,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
good.     Standards   on  fifteen   inch    stems   produce   the   best  eftect. 
They  simply  require  a  shift  once  a  year,  and  to  be  encouraged  to 
make  a  vigorous  growth  by  being  placed  iu   the  warmest  corner  of 
the  stove,  and  supplied  rather  liberally  with  water,  both  at  the  roots 
and  overhead.     When  the  growth  is  completed,  gradually  harden 
them  by  lessening  the  supply  of  water  and  placing  them  in  an  airy 
part  of  the  stove,  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun.     As  soon 
as  the  growth  has  become  firm,  remove  them  to  a  sunny  position  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  give  very  little  water.     In  October  return  them 
to  the  stove,  commence  to  water  more  liberally,  and  they  will  bloom 
superbly   during  December   and   January.     The   grand   points   in 
their  culture  are  to  encourage  them  to  make  a  good  growth  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  and  then  thoroughly  ripen  it  by  exposing 
them  as  already  advised.     Buplwrbm  jacquiaceflora  is   most  useful 
to  cut  from  for  head  dresses  and  for  table  decorations,  and  not  less 
than  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  specimens  should  be  included.     Then  we 
have  the   Gesneras,  and   of  these   G.  cinnabarina   superha,   G.  exo- 
niensis,  G.  7'efulgens,  and  G.  zehrina  spleiidens,  are  the  most  distinct 
and   beautiful.     Nidiilarium   Innocenti,    Vriesia   bracliystaclii/s,   and 
V.  splendeiifi,  are  three  bromeliads  which  flower  during  the  winter,  and 
are  then  very  cheerful  and  pretty.     Foinseitta  pulcherrima  has  such  a 
brilliant  appearance,  when  well  grown,  that  it   must  of  necessity 
enter  largely  into  every  collection  of  winter  flowering  plants.     The 
variety  known  as  P.  pulcherrima  majo7'  is  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  specific  form,  and,  as  it  can  now  be  obtained  at  nearly  the  same 
rate,  it  should  be  purchased  in  preference  to  it.     Bivina  humilis  is 
a  pretty  berry-bearing  plant  which  has  a  most  pleasing  appearance 
throughout  the  winter,  and   Tlujrsacanthiis  rutilans  is  one    of  the 
most  elegant  plants  in  existence  wrhen  properly  grown,  and  its  true 
character  developed. 

The  variegated   plants   most   useful  for  winter  decorations  are 
Ananassa   sativus   variegatus,    Jralia    leptopliglla,    Croton   angusti- 
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folium,    G.   interr upturn,    0.    undulatum,    C.   variegatum,   Dracaena 
Cooperi,  D.  strida,  D.  tenninalis,  Hibiscus  Cooperi,  and  I'andumis 
javanicus  variegatus. 

Very  little  has  been  said  about  the  cultivation  of  tbe  various 
subjects  mentioned,  because  full  directions  have  been  given  for 
their  successful  management  in  recent  issues  of  the  Floral  "Wosld, 
by  growers  vpho  are  adepts  in  their  culture.  A  reference  must, 
therefore,  be  made  to  the  indices  of  the  back  volumes,  for  information 
under  this  head. 


CHEISTMAS  APPLES  AISTD  PEAES. 

BT   WILJLIAM    COLE, 

Head  Gardener,  Ealing  Park,  Middlesex,  "\Y. 

S  the  fi'uit  stores  will  soon  be  overhauled,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  far  the  supply  is  likely  to  meet  the 
demand  during  the  Christmas  and  ISTew  Year's  festivities, 
it  will  perhaps  be  both  useful  and  interesting  if  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  finest  apples  and  pears  in  season 
during  the  period  over  which  the  above-mentioned  festivities  extend. 
Apples  and  pears  are  the  only  hardy  fruits  of  importance  in  season 
durnig  the  next  two  months,  and,  as  they  add  much  to  the  attractive 
appearance  of  the  dessert,  and  are  generally  rather  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  guests,  they  are  usually  in  great  demand,  as  a  reference 
to  the  market  reports  will  show.  Notwithstanding  this  important 
fact,  sufficient  importance  is  not,  as  a  rule,  paid  to  the  selection  of 
varieties  in  season  at  mid-winter,  and  too  many  trees  are  planted 
of  those  which  ripen  during  September  and  October,  when  plums, 
peaches,  and  other  soft  fruits  are  abundant,  and  dinner  parties  less 
frequent.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  gardens  of  a  small  size,  in 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  select  the  varieties  of  the 
various  fruits  in  a  manner  that  will  secnre  a  good  supply  at  mid- 
winter as  well  as  at  midsummer  and  the  three  following  months. 
Of  course  grapes  should  form  a  part  of  the  dessert  during  the 
forthcoming  season,  but  of  these,  and  other  fruits  grown  under 
glass,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  at  the  present  moment. 
Apples  are  of  immense  value,  for  the  richly  coloured  sorts,  such  as 
the  Blenheim  Orange,  will  supply  all  that  is  wanted  in  the  way  of 
colour  on  the  dinner  table,  and  contrast  admirably  with  the  brown 
and  yellow  pears  and  black  and  white  grapes,  and  other  things  of 
which  the  dessert  consists.  Even  some  of  the  high-coloured  kitchen 
apples  may  be  brought  into  requisition,  for  they  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  trophy  groups,  and  may  be  so  arran2;ed  that  no  guest 
would,  for  a  moment,  think  of  taking  one ;  and  when  done  with 
they  can  go  to  the  kitchen  for  tarts,  sauce,  and  other  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  put.  Some  of  the  large  kitchen  pears  may  also  be 
turned  to  account  in  the  same  manner ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
immense  examples  of  Uvedale's  St  Germains  are  imported  from 
Jersey  by  the  fruiterers  in  the  centre  row  of  Covent  Garden,  and  let 
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out  by  them  at  a  rather  high  figure,  for  the  formation  of  trophy 
groups.  There  are  no  very  great  objections  to  their  use,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  ia  perfectly  legitimate  to  put  any  fruit  upon  the  table 
that  will  please  the  eye,  provided  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  first-class 
quality  to  eat. 

To  make  up  a  selection  of  first-class  Apples  in  perfection  at 
Christmas  requires  considerable  practical  knowledge,  because  some 
of  the  most  handsome  and  best  flavoured  are  not  suitable  for  general 
culture,  and  for  planting  in  gardens  of  too  small  a  size  to  afford 
accommodation  for  any  but  productive  trees.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
whole  series  is  Adams's  Pearjnain,  an  excellent  fruit,  as  remarkable 
for  its  handsome  appearance  as  it  is  for  its  high  quality.  The  skin 
is  beautifully  striped  with  red  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  the  flesh  is 
pleasantly  perfumed,  crisp,  and  fall  of  saccharine  juice.  Api,  or 
Lady  Apple,  is  a  pretty  little  fruit  commonly  met  with  in  fruiterers' 
windows  in  the  winter.  It  is  not  so  highly  flavoured  as  many 
others,  but  it  has  such  a  brilliant  appearance  as  to  be  worth  growing 
expressly  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  'Fairy  Apple  is  also  a 
small  very  highly  coloured  fruit,  worth  growing  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  preceding.  £ess  Pool  is  very  useful  and  handsome,  as  also 
is  Braddick's  JS^onpareil.  Blenheim  Orange  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able, as  the  fruit  is  usually  large  in  size,  richly  coloured,  and  of 
excellent  flavour  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  useful  apples  grown. 
Court  of  Wich  is  a  pretty  medium-sized  fruit,  rich  in  flavour,  and  well 
coloured.  Coxs  Orange  Pippin  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  class, 
as  it  is  in  use  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  middle  of  February,  of 
good  quality  and  appearance,  and  the  tree  an  abundant  bearer, 
Fearji's  Pippin  is  second  to  none  in  appearance,  for  it  is  handsome 
in  shape  and  rich  in  colour  and  flavour ;  like  the  preceding,  it  is  a 
capital  bearer,  and  can  be  highly  recommended.  The  Golden  Pippin 
is  quite  distinct  in  colour  from  the  preceding,  as  the  skin  is  of  an 
uniform  lemon  yellow,  and  rather  showy  on  the  table  when  nicely 
arranged.  King  of  the  Pippins  is  a  handsome  and  useful  apple,but  it  is 
rather  too  early  for  our  present  purpose,  as  its  season  is  from  October 
to  January,  and  it  may  be  considered  at  its  best  during  November  and 
December.  Siohbard's  Pearmain  has  little  to  recommend  it  besides 
its  high  quality  and  productiveness,  for  it  is  dull  in  colour.  Lord 
Burghley  is  very  beautifully  coloured,  and  is  in  perfection  throughout 
January  and  two  following  months.  The  Margil  is  a  useful  mid- 
winter apple,  for  it  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer, 
and  hardy.  Northern  Spy  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  high-coloured 
American  apples  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  although  less 
valuable  as  regards  its  productiveness  and  quality  than  some  of  the 
finest  English  varieties,  it  is  well  worth  growing.  Pitmasto,}  Non- 
pareil, although  dull  in  appearance,  can  be  highly  recommended 
for  its  high  quality.  Our  old  friend  the  Eiiston  Pippin,  although, 
like  the  last,  comparatively  unattractive,  is  so  thoroughly  good  and 
generally  appreciated,  that  it  must  have  a  place  in  a  select  collection. 
Another  dull-coloured  apple  of  good  quality  is  Shjehouse  Piisset, 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  russet  class.  There 
are  others  that  could  be  mentioned  as  being  of  good  quality  and  in 
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season  at  Christmas,  but  with  the  forof^oing  there  will  be  8u(Hcienfc 
to  maintain  an  abundant  supply.  A  few  of  the  best  of  the  Jufchen 
sorts  for  trophy  groups  are  JLollandhury,  Lewis's  Jnromparahle, 
Mere  de  Menage,  (Joldcn  Noble,  Winter  I'earmain,  Forrjc,  and 
Formosa. 

Turning  to  the  Peaks,  the  undermentioned  may  be  seleoled  with 
great  advantage  from  the  list  of  thowe  which  attain  maturity  during 
December  and  January.  Jicurre  d'AnJou,  a  large  fruit  handsome  in 
appearance  and  of  iirst  rate  (juality  ;  it  commences  to  ripen  in 
November,  and  may  usually  be  had  in  perfection  during  the  two 
following  months.  JJeurre  d'Are?nherr/  is  perhaps  more  useful  than 
the  preceding,  as  it  is  more  productive,  succeeds  admirably  as  a 
pyramid,  and  is  at  its  bent  at  Christmas.  JJeurre  Jiachelier  is  another 
excellent  pear ;  the  fruit  is  large  and  of  fine  quality,  and  the  tree  an 
abundant  bearer  as  a  jjyramid.  Beurre  de  Jowjhe  is  a  most  delicious 
fruit,  of  good  appearance,  and  can  be  highly  recommended  for 
situations  favourable  to  the  pear.  The  (Jliaumontel  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Chi'istmas  pears,  for  the  fruit  is  large  and  hand- 
some, of  splendid  quality,  and  the  tree  a  capital  bearer.  Fordle,  or 
Trout  pear,  is  unquestionably  the  most  handsome  of  the  tieries  ;  the 
fruit  is  about  medium  size,  very  rich  and  buttery,  and  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  with  brilliant  crimson  cheek  on  the  sunny  side,  and  beautifully 
spotted  with  deeper  crimson.  Olon  Morceatt  is  by  no  means  so 
attractive  as  the  preceding,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  good  in  quality  and 
most  deserving  of  cultivation.  Jfacoih  ^  Inrompar(xhle  is  another  good 
variety,  and  can  be  recommended  for  planting  where  room  can  be 
found  for  a  large  collection.  Knifjht's  Monarch  is  perliaps  one  of 
the  most  valuable  pears  for  the  new  year,  as  it  is  of  the  finest  quality 
and  the  tree  is  most  productive,  either  trained  to  walls  or  as 
pyramids.  Winter  Nelln  is  rather  small,  but  the  tree  is  an  excellent 
bearer,  and  the  flavour  so  rich  that  it  can  be  strongly  recommended. 
Zephirin  Gregoire  may  also  be  commended  for  its  good  (|uality,  but 
it  is  hardly  required  with  so  many  first-class  varieties  to  select  from. 


WINTER  BEIIRIES. 


[HEN"  visiting  Ware's  Xuraery,  at  Tottenham,  lately,  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  great  bed  of  hardy 
arums,  completely  covered  with  short  club-like  spikes 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  and  it  at  once 
struck  me  that  these  arums  would  answer  admirably 
to  fill  up  as  ground-work  in  a  bed  I  have  devoted  to  berry-bearing 
shrubs,  expressly  for  a  cheerful  effect  at  this  dull  tim.e  of  year. 
Perhaps  not  many  of  our  readers  would  care  to  lay  out  one  large 
bed,  much  less  a  series  of  beds,  for  such  a  purpose  ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
the  matter  is  worth  serious  consideration,  because  from  November 
to  April  the  berries  hold  pretty  well,  of  course  being  thinned  by 
the  thrushes  from  the  very  first,  and  their  appearance  is  so  distinct 
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and  (iiio  that  a  <;oo(l  group  of  bony-bearing  shrubs  shoubl  constitute 
.1  protninent  and  powerful  feature  in  a  garden. 

Tlio  idea  may  be  supported  by  three  arguments  at  least,  and 
our  readers  may  be  left  to  discover  as  many  more  as  tiiey  |)lea9e. 
firstly,  then,  such  a  bed  or  group  of  beds,  wlien  once  propt^rly 
])lantofi,  need  not  cost  a  punny  in  money,  or  an  hour  in  time,  for  any 
kind  of  renovation  beyond  weeding,  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  yearn 
or  so.  Si'condly,  the  distinctive  beauty,  that  is  to  say,  the  brilliant 
berries  displayed  in  grand  profusion,  gives  us  delight  wiiun  llowers 
an;  past,  and  warms  the  face  of  tlie  duU-coniplexioiuHl  winter. 
Thirdly,  the  beds  occupied  with  the  berry-bearing  shrubs  nuiy  bo 
made  gay  with  llowers  all  (he  summer,  iuul  therefore  they  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  winter  beds  solely. 

Now  we  come  to  thi;  consideration  of  the  stuff  suitable  for  these 
beds,  and  it  will  occur  to  many  readers  that  the  "  hips  and  the 
haws"  are  the  very  things  wanted.  In  a  certain  sense  that  is  true, 
but  the  cointnon  hawthorn  and  its  varieties,  equally  witii  all  the 
wild  roses,  are  unlit  for  the  |)urpose  now  in  view.  We  shall,  indeed, 
begin  witii  a  thorn,  and  it  shall  bo  the  brilliant  Pyracantha,  which, 
at  the  ])resent  time,  adorns  many  a  sunny  wall  with  a  profusion  of 
its  vermilion  scarlet  fruits.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  very  few  that  this 
evergreen  thorn  makes  a  very  telling  bush  or  standard,  and  as  it 
succeeds  in  this  form  perfectly  on  the  cold  clay  of  our  Stoke 
Newington  gardens,  it  may  bi^  ex[)ccted  to  do  equally  well  almost 
everywhere  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Trent.  We  allow  the  trees 
to  grow  in  as  nearly  a  natural  way  as  possible,  supporting  the  leader 
with  a  suiUcient  stake,  and  pincliing  in  all  the  young  growth  in  the 
middle  of  June,  to  promote  a  close  habit.  If  pincluMl  or  pruned 
later,  tticre  is  not  time  for  the  wood  to  ripen  suliiciently  to  insure 
a  good  crop  of  berries,  but  superlluous  and  misplaced  whoots  may 
be  cut  out  any  time  in  the  winter. 

Being  thus  provided  with  a  remarkably  telling  berry-bearing 
tree  to  begin  with,  we  proceed  to  support  it  by  planting  in  the 
same  compartment  tiie  nearly  evergreen  and  abundant  berry- 
bearing  Cotoaeaster  Simmondsi,  the  berries  of  which  ripen  as  early 
as  those  of  the  Pyracautiia,  and  do  not  fall  from  the  tree  until 
April. 

Having  secured  these  two  very  best  shrubs  of  their  class,  we 
liave  plenty  at  command  for  filling  in  and  completing  a  splendid 
group.  The  wide-spreading  'half-decutnbent  Cotoneaster  inicro- 
])hylla  produces  berries  in  great  abundaiu;e  when  growing  in  the 
full  sun  on  a  somewhat  dry  soil,  and  for  tli(!  foreground  of  a  group 
is  invaluable.  For  the  foreground  in  a  shady  place,  or  for  an 
outlying  border  overhung  with  trees,  we  have  Skimmia  Japonica, 
which  <j:rows  slowly,  bears  a  wondrous  crop  of  berries  for  its  size, 
and  thrives  better  in  shade  than  in  sun. 

Thus  we  have  secured  four  line  things  with  which  a  splendid 
effect  may  be  produced,  anil  if  something  quite  diiferent  is  re(]uired 
to  8e[)arate  them,  with  a  first-class  quality  of  winter  greenery,  we 
recoTimetid  Berberis  aquifolium  undiilata  nana,  a  variety  raised  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son.     It  is  the  finest  of  all  the  garden  berberies, 
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producing  a  neat  bright   green  glossy  leafage,  which,   in  winter, 
becomes  plentifully  stained  with  fiery  orange  and  red. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  berry-bearing  shrubs  when  those  named 
above  have  been  turned  to  the  best  account.  The  very  best  of  the 
aucubas  for  the  purpose  is  the  small  green-leaved  female  variety, 
named  Aucuba  Japonica  foemina  vera.  This  is  well  adapted  by  its 
glossy  rich  green  foliage  for  associating  in  a  great  group  of  berry- 
bearing  shrubs,  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to  rank  equal  in  importance 
to  those  we  have  placed  first,  because  its  berries  do  not  ripen  until 
about  Christmas,  and  when  the  tree  is  loaded  with  them  they  do 
not  show  conspicuously.  The  Peruettyas  are  of  course  available, 
and  P.  mucronata  and  P.  speciosa  are  the  best.  But  they  are  not 
well  adapted  for  the  kind  of  massing  vre  have  now  in  view.  Por  a 
certain  number  of  them  usually  "  miss,"  in  other  words,  some  of 
them  are  occasionally  barren,  and  blanks  (in  respect  of  berries) 
are  the  necessary  result.  Pinally,  in  the  formation  of  a  large  group 
or  special  garden  of  berry-bearing  shrubs,  our  old  friend  the 
"  spindle  tree  "  (Euonymus  Europsea)  might  come  in  with  advantage. 
It  is  not  evergreen,  and  its  berries  do  not  hold  on  long,  but  for  two 
months,  at  least,  in  the  autumn,  it  is  cheerfully  attractive,  and  it 
has  the  peculiar  merit  of  thriving  to  perfection  in  the  worst  of  soil, 
and  in  the  deepest  shade  of  overshadowing  trees.  S.  H. 


IMPROVING  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

BY    JOHN    SCOTT, 
Merriott  Niirseries,  Crewkerne,  Somerset. 

S  the  later  autumnal  months  are  in  every  way  the  most 
suitable  of  the  whole  year  for  making  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  fruit  garden,  I  shall  not,  perhaps, 
be  required  to  make  an  apology  for  again  reverting  to 
such  an  old  and  well-worn  theme  as  that  of  fruit 
culture.  The  subject  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  yet  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  be  said  by  observant  men  that  is,  at  least,  fresh,  if  not  alto- 
gether new,  in  reference  to  it.  I  shall,  upon  this  occas^ion,  address 
myself  more  especially  to  those  readers  of  the  Ploeal  Woeld  who 
have  very  little  ground  attached  to  their  dwellings,  and  are  unable 
to  spare  more  than  a  small  portion  of  it  for  the  production  of  fruit, 
I  think  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  be  able  to  throw  light  on  a  few 
points  upon  which  they  are  not  so  well-informed  as  they  would  wish. 
It  may  first  of  all  be  said  that  in  the  Merriott  collections  we  have 
an  immense  number  of  varieties  of  all  our  hardy  fruits.  We  have, 
for  example,  no  less  than  1200  varieties  of  apples,  1800  varieties  of 
pears,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  all  the  other  fruits  which  are 
grown  ia  the  open  air  in  this  country.  This  is  not  said  for  the 
purpose  of  pushing  my  business,  but  rather  to  show  that  I  have  an 
ample  opportunity  for  arriving  at  correct  conclusions  respecting  the 
merits  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation.  There  are  some  advantages 
in  having  a  large  number  of  sorts  of  any  of  the  fruits  that  could  be 
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mentioned.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  renders  it  possible 
to  have  a  continuous  supply  from  the  earliest  moment  it  is  obtainable, 
until  quite  the  end  of  the  season,  which,  in  the  case  of  apples  and 
pears,  continues  until  far  into  the  following  year.  I  am  not  going, 
notwithstanding  this,  to  recommend  the  planting  indiscriminately 
of  large  collections.  Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  space  at 
disposal  they  are  to  be  desired,  for,  to  people  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  production  of  their  gardens,  there  is  mucii  pleasure  in  taking 
note  of  the  season  of  tbe  respective  sorts  attaining  maturity,  and  in 
making  comparisons  of  the  merits  of  such  as  are  ripe  at  the  same 
moment.  But  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  afford  very  little  space 
for  fruit-trees,  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  to  plant  a  few  sorts  only, 
and  these  in  every  case  to  be  heavy  croppers,  even  if  they  are 
second-rate  in  flavour.  Those  who  are  able  to  plant  fruit  trees  by 
the  hundred  can  aftbrd  to  be  fastidious,  but  those  who  have  to 
content  themselves  with  a  few  dozen,  will,  if  they  act  wisely, 
consider  first  of  all  whether  the  trees  are  heavy  and  certain  croppers, 
as  well  as  being  of  fine  quality.  Let  us,  for  example,  consider  the 
case  of  those  readers  who  have  only  room  for  half-a-dozen  trees  or 
so.  To  them  it  will  be  of  more  importance  to  plant  trees  that  will 
produce  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruic  of  fair  quality  every  year,  than 
it  will  be  to  have  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit  of  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  every  second  or  third  year.  Or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
it  will  be  better  to  harvest  a  heavy  crop  of  Victoria  plums  annually, 
than  a  crop  of  Jeffersons  occasionally.  This  is  my  opinion  upon 
this  point,  and  I  feel  assured  those  who  have  given  the  matter 
proper  attention,  will  readily  endorse  it. 

I  would  also  advise  the  planting  of  trees  that  will,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  produce  fruit  worth  the  gathering,  as 
distinguished  from  the  miserable  little  toys  which  have  been  so 
strongly  recommended  by  interested  writers.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  a  large  number  of  trees  in  a  limited  space,  small  bushes  or 
pyramids  must  be  planted,  but  where  plenty  of  fruit  is  aimed  at, 
the  trees  must  be  large  enough  to  produce  a  crop.  They  need  not 
be  tall  standards,  which  when  full  grown  will  be  big  enough  to 
smother  everything  else  in  the  garden,  but  pyramids  or  bushes  with 
sufficient  vigour  iu  them  to  attain  a  height  ranging  from  six  to  ten 
feet,  and  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  from  five  to  eight  feet.  From 
these  trees  the  cultivator  may  reasonably  expect  to  fill  the  fruit- 
room  each  season.  Therefore,  begin  with  healthy  trees  averaging 
four  feet  in  height,  and  well  furnisbed  with  medium-sized  and  well- 
ripened  shoots.  Trees  of  this  description  will  soon  push  out  roots 
into  the  new  soil,  and  if  they  are  set  with  bloom  buds  will  bear  a 
crop  the  next  year ;  and  most  trees  of  the  size  here  mentioned  will, 
if  they  have  been  transplanted  annually  in  the  nursery,  be  mostly 
set  with  bloom. 

In  selecting  trees,  all  that  have  a  hide-bound  appearance  must  be 
avoided,  for  it  is  an  indication  of  their  having  been  partly  starved. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  inexperienced  persons,  and  asserted  by 
those  who  know  better,  but  are  unable  to  produce  trees  full  of  health 
and  vigour,  that  trees  which  have  been  grown  in  a  starving  soil 
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give  better  results  when  planted  in  one  of  a  more  generous  de- 
scription, than  those  from  a  good  soil.  But  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  for  these  half-starved  things  never  develop  into 
buxom  trees  capable  of  producing  heavy  crops.  I  could  give  you 
the  reasons  without  difficulty,  but  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact 
will  no  doubt  serve  all  practical  purposes.  Standards  are  in  some 
cases  admirable  in  small  gardens  ;  especially  are  they  useful  for 
planting  in  shrubberies  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  They 
stand  l^out  boldly  from  the  shrubs,  and  certainly  are  as  attractive 
as  the  majority  of  deciduous  trees  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  but 
when  in  bloom,  or  loaded  with  fruit,  they  will  bear  a  must  favour- 
able comparison  with  the  choicest  of  our  ornameiital  deciduous 
trees. 

To  insure  the  highest  degree  of  success  the  trees  must  be 
planted  early,  and  early  planting  necessitates  an  early  purchase. 
I  would,  therefore,  recommend  their  being  bought  at  once,  even  if 
they  are  not  delivered  for  a  fortnight  or  so.  Tne  roots  must  be 
carefully  protected  during  the  journey,  and  if  possible  the  ground 
should  be  ready  for  their  reception.  They  can  then  be  planted 
immediately  they  come  to  hand,  and  the  risk  of  their  being  injured 
through  an  undue  exposure  of  the  roots  to  the  light  and  air  will  be 
most  effectually  guarded  against.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds  is  a  deep  and  rather  holding  loam,  but  those  who 
have  gravelly  or  sandy  soils  to  deal  with,  must  do  their  best  to 
improve  them  by  the  addition  of  loamy  soil,  if  available.  Especially 
should  they  place  a  little  fresh  soil  about  the  roots,  when  the  trees 
are  planted.  But  as  few  soils  are  either  so  light  or  so  heavy  that 
fruit  cannot  be  successfully  produced,  it  will  not  often  be  needful 
to  incur  a  heavy  expense  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 

I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  the  details  of  fruit  culture  at  a  great 
length,  but  I  would  observe  that  in  small  gardens  it  is  preferable  to 
plant  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as 
they  then  take  up  very  little  space,  and  enjoy  full  exposure  to  both 
light  and  air.  For  large  pyramids  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  feet  should 
be  allowed  between  each  tree,  but  those  of  smaller  size  may  be 
planted  closer  together. 

Excessive  pinching  is  very  injurious  to  the  trees,  as  it  checks 
the  natural  flow  of  the  sap,  and  invariably  ends  in  the  trees  being 
furnished  with  weak  and  ill-ripened  wood,  from  which  it  will  be 
useless  to  expect  good  crops.  Continued  stopping  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  cause  the  death  of  the  tree,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  good 
friend  to  the  nurseryman;  but  I  do  not  like  to  obtain  my  livelihood 
at  the  expense  of  the  world's  credulity.  The  strongest  shoots  will 
require  stopping  once,  say  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  all  other 
pruning  should  be  left  until  the  winter. 

The  following  varieties  are  all  remarkable  for  productiveness, 
and  can  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
heavy  crops  of  fair  quality  : — 

Apples. — Ashmead's  Kernel,  White  Astrachan,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Beauty  of  Wilts,  Keswick  Godling,  Court  Fendu  Plat,  Ecklinville 
iSeedling,     Yorkshire    Greening,     Golden    Winter    JPearmain,    Man- 
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ningtons  Pearmaln,  Kerry  Pippin,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Si/Jce  Mouse 
Hussef,  JReinette  Jaune  Tardive,  Winter  Pearmain. 

Cheeeies. — Black    Tartarian,  May  Duke,  Early    Prolific,  Late 
Duke. 

Peaks. — Jargonelle,    Williams's   Bon    Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Beurre  Deil,   JJrhaniste,  Thompson's,    Passe  Colmar,    Gliau- 
montel,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Hance,  Monarch. 

Plums. — Early  ProliJic,Smith's  Orleans,  Victoria,  Oidlins  Golden 
Perdrigon,  Violet  Haiif,  Prince  Englebert. 


HOAV  TO  KEEP  LATE  GEAPES. 

BY    GEOEGE    SMITH. 

[EPHAPS  it  may  be  useful  to  many  readers  of  the  Ploeal 
AVoKLD  to  know  that  ripe  grapes  may  be  kept  in  the 
most  perfect  condition  for  a  very  considerable  period 
after  they  are  removed  from  the  vines.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  this  keeping  grapes  with  the  ends  of 
the  stalks,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  end  of  the  lateral, 
inserted  in  a  bottle  filled  with  water,  although  some  writers  would 
fain  have  us  believe  that  it  was  full  of  difficulties.  The  laterals 
upon  which  the  bunches  are  borne  are  cut  off  about  six  or  eight 
inches  below  the  junction  of  the  bunch,  and  then  inserted  in  bottles 
filled  with  water.  Ordinary  soda-water  bottles  are  the  best,  and  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  the  water,  a  lump  of  charcoal  should  be  put 
in  each  before  or  after  they  are  filled  with  water,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  security,  they  should  be  suspended  by  means  of  rather 
stout  copper  wire.  An  ordinary  fruit  room  will  be  in  every  way 
suitable  for  the  grapes,  but  a  dry  room,  from  which  the  frost  can  be 
excluded  in  the  dwelling-house,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  to  be  desired. 
Where  the  number  of  bunches  is  large,  it  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient if  a  few  stout  pieces  of  wood  are  fixed  across  the  room  at  a 
convenient  height  to  hold  the  bottles.  There  are  two  essential 
points  in  keeping  grapes  by  this  system  ;  one  is,  to  leave  all  the 
wood  beyond  the  bunch,  and  the  other,  to  put  the  end  of  the  stalk 
in  the  water  immediately  it  is  separated  from  the  vine.  The  only 
attention  required  afterwards  consists  in  examining  them  occa- 
sionally, and  removing  all  berries  that  evince  traces  of  incipient 
decay,  and  in  keeping  the  room  dry  and  excluding  the  frost.  The 
atmosphere  must  not  be  too  dry,  or  the  berries  will  shrivel ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  if  too  moist,  a  portion  will  become  mouldy,  and  soon 
spoil  the  bunch. 

The  grapes  may  be  kept  by  this  system  for  a  long  time  ;  as 
long,  in  fact,  as  they  can  be  kept  upon  the  vines.  They  are  not 
improved,  although  they  are  not  deteriorated,  by  being  kept  in 
water.  Nevertheless,  a  knowledge  of  the  system  will  be  found  of 
immense  value  in  all  gardens  in  which  grapes  are  grown.  Bv 
cutting  now  all  grapes  that  will  be  consumed  before  Christmas,  the 
vineries  can  be  filled  with  bedding  or  other  half-hardy  plants  ;  and 
by  cutting  the  later  crops  soon  after  Christmas,  the  vine    can  be 
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pruned,  and  receive  their  winter  dressing  "before  tlie  sap  begins  to 
move,  and  all  risk  avoided  of  their  suffering  from  a  loss  of  sap  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  grow,  vphich  is  technically  knovrn  as  "  bleeding.'' 
For  example,  where  grapes  are  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  they  can  be 
cut,  and  the  greenhouse  filled  with  plants,  without  any  of  the  worry 
incidental  to  keeping  a  crop  of  grapes  in  good  condition  in  a  house 
filled  with  plants,  requiring  water  at  intervals. 

The  Alicante,  Lady  Doivnes'  Seedling,  and  other  late  keeping 
grapes,  should  be  grown  more  generally  than  is  at  present  the  case, 
for  they  may  be  had  in  perfection  from  Christmas  to  the  end  of 
March,  when  the  choicer  kinds  of  fruits  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
very  rare  and  most  expensive.  As  new  vineries  are  now  being 
planted,  a  word  by  way  of  reminder  will,  perhaps,  be  useful.  The 
above-mentioned  are  the  two  best  black  varieties  for  late  work,  and 
the  best  white  sort  is  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  requires  more 
heat  and  greater  skill  to  bring  to  perfection  than  either  of  the  others. 
White  Lady  Downes  is  also  said  to  be  useful  as  a  white  grape  for 
hanging  until  after  Christmas,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  black  sorts, 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  generally  appreciated.  Unless  the 
Muscat  can  be  grown,  no  white  sorts  should  be  planted  for  con- 
sumption after  the  above-mentioned  season. 


EOSE  HEDGES  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE,  ETC. 

[N  our  last  excursion  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa,  we  were 
greatly  struck,  as  anyone  seeing  them  for  the  first  time 
would  be,  with  the  magnificence  of  the  roses  all  along 
the  Mediterranean  shores.  The  rose  hedges,  and  the 
espalier  roses  especially,  offer  an  indescribably  gorgeous 
sight.  Under  the  genial  influence  of  the  warm  sun  of  Provence, 
from  the  Corniche  to  the  extremity  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente — that 
is,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Genoa — and  protected  to  the  north  by  the 
mountains,  which  gradually  slope  down  to  the  sea-coast,  roses  attain 
the  size  of  pseonies,  and  develop  a  depth  and  brilliancy  of  colour 
and  a  richness  of  fragrance  of  unusual  intensity. 

But  this  is  in  part  due  to  another  cause,  or  rather  two  other 
causes,  which  lead  to  the  same  result,  the  main  point  being  the 
choice  of  suitable  subjects  for  stocks  to  graft  upon. 

These  stocks  are  Rosa  Banlcsics  and  Rosa  indica  major. 

The  Banksian  rose  presents  three  varieties,  namely.  White 
Banksian,  producing  a  profusion  of  small  white  flowers,  scarcely  so 
large  as  those  of  the  double-flowered  cherry,  and'of  a  most  delicious 
fragrance.;  Yelloio  Banksian,  with  still  larger  clusters  of  small 
nankeen-yellow  scentless  flowers  ;  Chinese  thorny  Banksian,  flowers 
less  numerous  and  about  three  times  as  large  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding, and  of  the  most  grateful  odour.  These  three  forms  attain 
an  unsurpassable  vigour  in  this  region.  In  two  years  one  plant 
will  cover  an  immense  wall,  the  gable  of  a  house,  or  climb  to  the 
top  of  a  tall  tree,  from  which  its  branches  hang  like  flowery  cascades, 
embalming  the  air  around  with  a  rich  perfume  during  tiie  months 
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of  April  and  May.  l^ow,  if  these  be  taken  for  stocks  upon  wbicli 
to  bud  some  of  the  choicer  Teas,  jSfolsettes,  and  Bourboits,  the  growth 
of  the  latter  will  be  prodigious.  The  stock  should  be  two  years  old, 
having  well-ripened,  though  still  smooth,  wood.  In  this  way  sucli 
varieties  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marechal  Niel,  Lamarqtce,  Safrano, 
Chromatella,  Aimc  Vihert,  Lc  Factole,  and  all  the  teas,  attain  such 
dimensions  as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable. 

liosa  indica  major  is  almost  natviralized  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  region.  It  possesses  the  additional  claim  to  favour  of  flowering 
nearly  all  the  winter,  forming  beautiful  hedges  of  dark  green  shining 
foliage,  from  which  thousands  of  clusters  of  lovely  flowers  rise,  of  a 
tender  delicate  transparent  pink,  or  almost  pure  white,  with  a 
brighter  tinge  in  the  centre  and  at  the  tips  of  the  petals.  This  rose  is 
an  evergreen,  and  makes  an  excellent  stock  for  grafting  or  budding. 

It  is  either  planted  in  nursery  beds,  where  it  quickly  tlirows  up 
a  stem  suitable  for  standards,  in  the  same  way  as  we  employ  the 
dog-rose,  or  in  hedges,  and  left  to  its  naturally  luxuriant  growth  to 
produce  its  own  charming  flowers  in  rich  profusioii ;  or  rows  of 
cuttings  are  put  in  where  it  is  intended  to  leave  them,  and  subse- 
quently budded  with  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  diverse  tribes  we 
have  named. 

We  admired  it  most  when  treated  in  the  manner  last  indicated. 
In  the  Gardens  jl  the  Villa  Lizerbe,  Nice,  the  residence  of  M.  Cazale, 
we  saw  three  or  four  long  hedges  reared  in  this  way ;  and  on  the 
sixth  of  May  they  presented  a  most  gorgeous  feast  of  flowers.  To 
give  only  one  instance,  we  plucked,  at  random,  a  flower  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  which  measured  five  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  six- 
teen and  a  half  in  circumference.  And  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  find  even  larger  flowers. 

This  is  how  the  intelligent  head-gardener,  M.  Guichard,  obtained 
such  splendid  results.  The  soil  where  the  hedge  was  to  be  made 
having  been  moved  to  the  depth  of  more  than  three  feet,  was  planted 
towards  the  end  of  winter  with  cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood  of 
Txiosa  indica  major,  about  nine  inches  apart.  They  were  left  to  grow 
as  much  as  they  would,  and  not  cut  back  at  all.  In  August  they 
were  budded  nearly  close  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  following  year 
already  they  formed  a  hedge  producing  flowers  abundantly.  Iron 
wire  stretched  upon  slender  bamboo  stakes  is  sufficient  to  support 
the  branches.  Pruning  is  only  resorted  to  to  keep  them  in  shape, 
remove  exhausted  branches,  and  shorten  gross  shoots.  This  rose 
is  also  easily  propagated  by  pegging  down  long  branches  or  slightly 
covering  them  with  earth,  cutting  them  asunder  at  the  joints 
when  rooted,  and  thus  obtaining  as  many  plants  as  there  are  joints. 

By  this  very  simple  process  M.  Cazale  has  succeeded  in  raising 
his  rose  hedges  of  incomparable  beauty.  From  these  hedges  wag- 
gon-loads of  flowers  might  be  cut  every  year.  It  is  the  varieties  which 
flower  in  winter,  amongst  which  Safrano  is  the  very  beat,  that  are 
here  propagated  on  a  large  scale.  We  particularly  noted  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  Chromatella,  Gloire  de  Bijon,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Marechal  Niel,  Safrano,  and  Gloire  des  JRosomenes.  A  large  number 
of  others  grew  and  flowered  equally  as  well  as  the  foregoing.     In 
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conclusion,  we  recommend  B.  indica  major  as  a  stock  wherever 
the  winters  are  not  very  severe,  and  where  earthing  up  or  covering 
around  the  base  is  sufficient  protection  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  this  vigorous-growing  species  for  this  purpose. — Illustration 
Horticole. 


THE  GARDEN  GUIDE  FOR  DECEMBEE. 

"  And  after  him  came  next  the  chill  December  : 

Yet  he,  through  merry  feasting  which  he  made, 
And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remember ; 

His  Saviour's  birthe  his  mind  so  much  did  glad. 
Upon  a  shaggy- bearded  goat  he  rode, 

The  same  wherewith  Dan  love  in  tender  yeares, 
They  say,  vyas  nourisht  by  th'  Isean  Mayd  ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  broad  deep  bowl  he  beares, 
Of  which  he  freely  drinks  an  health  to  all  his  peeres." 

Spensee. 

|HE  only  flowers  likely  to  be  met  with  during  the  month 
are  the  fragrant  coltsfoot,  the  Christmas  rose,  and  the 
winter  aconite.  In  mild  winters  and  in  sheltered 
situations,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  sweet  violets, 
and  the  bedding  violas  will  also  present  bits  of  colour. 
To  make  up  for  the  deficiency  ot  flowers,  we  have  tiie  berries  of  the 
pyracantha,  skimmia,  and  other  shrubs,  which,  if  not  attacked  by 
the  birds,  present  a  most  brilliant  appearance  during  the  month. 

The  garden  work  of  December  dift'ers  so  little  from  that  of  last 
month,  that  it  requires  no  special  comment.  To  avoid  hurry  and 
confusion  hereafter,  all  work  that  can  be  done  now  should  have 
attention  at  once. 

Elower  Gaeden. — All  ground  work  should  be  pushed  on  as 
fast  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  enable  it  to  get  thoroughly 
settled  before  spring.  This  is  a  very  good  time  to  form  fresh  lawns, 
and  lay  down  turf.  Deciduous  trees  aud  shrubs  may  be  planted 
durino-  the  early  part  of  the  month  with  reasonable  chance  of 
success ;  but  unless  the  planting  can  be  finished  quickly,  it  will  be 
well  to  leave  it  until  the  spring.  All  unoccupied  beds  and  borders 
should  be  dug  up,  aud  the  surface  lefi  rough,  to  enable  the  weather 
to  act  upon  it.  Clear  the  shrubbery  borders  of  leaves,  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  about  with  every  gust  of  wind,  and  littering  the 
walks  and  grass-plots.  Protect  tea  and  other  tender  roses  with  dry 
litter  or  fern  ;  but  where  they  are  growing  in  a  prominent  position, 
this  system  of  protection  will  be  objectionable  ;  and,  instead  of 
adopting  it,  take  the  plants  up  carefully,  and  lay  them  in  by  their 
heels  in  a  sheltered  corner,  and  cover  with  litter  or  fern.  These 
can  be  planted  again  early  in  March,  and  will,  if  handled  carefully, 
scarcely  feel  the  shift. 

Gkeenhouse. — To  keep  the  usual  stock  of  greenhouse  plants  in 
health  during  the  winter,  maintain  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere, 
which  must  be  regularly  changed  by  opening  the  ventilators  on  all 
favourable  opportunities  ;  aud  if  there  is  any  danger  of  the  tempera- 
ture falling  too  low,  apply  a  little  fire-heat  during  the  time  the 
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ventilators  are  open.  To  economize  fuel,  aa  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  health  of  the  plants,  cover  the  glass  with  thick  canvas,  mats,  or 
frigi-domo,  during  very  sharp  frosts,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
heat.  "Water  earlj,  and  choose  a  clear,  bright  day  for  that  purpose. 
It  will  be  better  to  let  the  plants  be  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  than 
water  them  in  damp  weather.  Cyclamens,  and  single  and  double 
primulas,  now  coming  into  flower,  must  have  the  warmest  corner 
the  house  affords.  Look  sharp  after  greeu-fly,  and  fumigate  imme- 
diately it  makes  its  appearance.  Remove  every  decayed  leaf,  and 
keep  everything  as  clean  and  sweet  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Stove. — Nothing  must  be  done  to  excite  any  of  the  occupants 
unnecessarily,  just  now,  or  the  summer  growth  will  be  poor  and 
weak  in  consequence.  Attend  carefully  to  ferns,  especially  the 
delicate  kinds,  like  the  Gymnogrammas,  Nothochlfenas,  and  Cheil- 
anthes,  the  fronds  of  which  soon  decay  if  wetted  frequently,  or 
exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere.  ^11  kinds  should  be  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible.  Sometimes  the  close-growing  Selaginellas  will  rot  at 
this  season ;  and  the  best  way  to  stop  its  progress  is  to  clear  away 
the  decayed  portion,  and  then  sprinkle  the  plants  with  dry  sand, 
and  place  them  in  a  dry  position  near  the  glass  for  a  short  time. 

Kitchen  GtAeden. — Draw  a  little  earth  to  the  autumn-sown 
beans  and  peas  now  peeping  through  the  ground,  and  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  mice,  which  are  very  busy  just  now,  and  trap  them 
directly  they  make  an  appearance.  In  very  sharp  weather,  cover 
celery  with  long  litter,  for  it  soon  rots  in  the  centre  after  it  has 
been  frozen.  Take  up  a  supply  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  and  parsnips 
for  immediate  use,  and  place  in  the  root-house,  and  cover  with  dry 
sand  or  soil ;  but  the  principal  bulk  should  remain  in  the  ground 
for  the  present,  as  they  are  firmer,  and  eat  more  mellow  than  when 
taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  stored  in  the  root- 
house.  Frosty  weather  must  be  taken  advantage  of  for  wheeling 
manure  on  vacant  quarters ;  and  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable 
for  out-door  work,  overhaul  the  root  stores,  and  remove  all  that 
exhibit  the  least  signs  of  decay  from  contact  with  that  which  is 
sound. 

FjiuiT  Gaeden. — Pruning  of  all  fruit-trees,  excepting  the  peach 
and  nectarine,  must  be  commenced  in  earnest.  Lay  in  no  more 
wood  than  is  really  required,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  over-crowding, 
but  much  lost.  Wash  apple-trees  infested  with  American  blight 
with  strong  brine,  but  avoid  damaging  either  fruit-buds  or  wood- 
buds.  See  that  trees  planted  last  month  are  properly  staked,  and 
cover  the  soil  immediately  over  the  roots  with  six  inches  of  half- 
rotten  stable  manure,  to  prevent  the  frost  loosening  it. 

Pits  and  Fkames. — Violets  must  be  protected  in  cold  and 
frosty  weather,  but  draw  the  lights  off  entirely  whenever  the  weather 
will  admit  of  its  being  done  with  advantage.  Auriculas,  carnations, 
pansies,  pinks,  and  picotees,  must  have  a  free  circulation  of  air  about 
them  at  all  times,  excepting  when  the  weather  is  very  damp  or 
frosty.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  will  not  do  so  much  injury  as  a  stag- 
nant atmosphere.  The  early-potted  hyacinths  and  other  Dutch 
bulbs   should   be  uncovered   at   once,   and   exposed   to   the   light. 
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IJemove  successive  batches  to  the  forcing-pit,  the  temperature  of 
which  should  now  average  60".  Syringe  flowering  shrubs  overhead 
slightly  oiice  a  day,  to  enable  the  buds  to  push  strong. 

Forcing. — Hoots  of  rhubarb,  seakale,  and  asparagus,  may  now 
be  lifted,  and  introduced  into  heat.  The  first  must  be  taken  up 
without  tlie  roots  being  broken  about,  and  with  as  much  soil  adher- 
ing to  them  as  possible.  The  roots  can  be  placed  in  any  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  stove  or  forcing-house.  Seakale  must  be  forced 
in  the  dark,  but  asparagus  should  be  forced  in  a  frame,  close  to  the 
glass,  and  receive  abundance  of  air  to  develop  the  flavour.  Sow 
i'rench  beans  in  small  pots,  and  shift  into  larger  ones  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  rooted.  Place  near  the  glass  to  keep  them  dwarf  and 
Btocky. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Tlie  Flora  of  DorsetsUre,  by  T.  C.  M.  Pletdell,  B.A.  (Whit- 
taker),  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  painstaking  care  witii  which 
local  floras  are  now  prepared.  It  is  a  neat  octavo  volume,  containing 
a  good  map  and  a  full  index,  and  the  list  of  plants  is  preceded  by 
useful  essays  on  the  geology,  climate,  and  special  characteristics  of 
the  county,  which,  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  specially 
favoured  in  respect  of  plant  production  by  its  nearness  to  the  coast 
of  Prance,  and  the  warm  sea  that  forms  its  southern  boundary. 
We  can  strongly  recommend  this  work  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  for  we  have  already  referred  to  it  in 
the  hope  of  clearing  up  knotty  points,  and  have  found  it  trustworthy 

and   copious    in   its   information.' Spoonee   on    The   Sheep,    its 

Sistory,  Economy,  and  Diseases  (Lockwood),  has  reached  a  third 
edition,  and  is  now  established  in  public  estimation  as  the  best  book 
on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats.     The  present  edition  is 

prettily  illustrated  from  drawings  by  Harvey. Haychi's  Dlciionary 

of  Dates  (Moxon)  is  now  in  course  of  publication  in  a  new  form, 
the  whole  of  the  work  having  been  corrected  and  enlarged,  and 
brought  down  to  August,  1873.  It  will  be  completed  in  sixteea 
shilling  parts.  A  work  so  indispensable  to  persons  of  culture  needs 
but  to  be  mentioned  to  obtain  the  instant  attention  of  those  who 

are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  it  already. The  Garden  Oracle 

for  1875  contains  a  new  and  carefully-prepared  selection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  arranged  for  various  uses  in  the 
amateur's  garden.  Thus  we  have  a  selection  for  the  show  border, 
comprising  the  best  of  the  lilies,  tritomas,  asters,  etc.,  that  are 
valued  solely  for  their  showy  flowers.  A  selection  for  the  alpine 
house,  comprising  a  number  of  rare  gems  that  flower  in  winter 
and  early  spring.  Selections  for  the  water  garden,  the  rockery,  the 
very  shady  border,  the  starving  sunny  bank,  and  the  exhibition  tent. 
The  descriptions  of  new  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  are  restricted 
to  such  as  are  thoroughly  meritorious ;  and  the  selection  of  seeds, 
plants,  fruits,  bulbs,  etc.,  for  1875,  are  arranged  with  a  view  to 
insure  for  the  amateur  first-class  productions  that  are  not  covered 
by  extravagant  novelty  prices. 
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HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 

^OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  Exhimtiox  of  Chrtsan- 
THEMUMS  AND  Frltit,  Nov.  11. — The  past  season  has  been  especially- 
favourable  to  the  ChrysanthemuiDs,  and  all  the  exbibitions  held  last 
month  were  unusually  ,f;ood.  The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  above-mentioned  date  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  it  may  be  considered  by  far  the  best  exhibition  of  its  kind  ever  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Society.  The  whole  of  the  classes  were  exceedingly  well  filled, 
and  the  majority  of  the  plants  staged  were  large  and  exceedingly  well  furnished 
with  fresh  healthy  leafage  and  grand  flowers,  and  the  cut  hlooms  generally  were 
remarkable  for  high  quality.  The  display  of  fruit  formed  a  most  important  feature 
of  the  show,  and  received  a  fair  sliare  of  attention  from  the  visitors.  Pines  and 
Grapes  were  fairly  represented,  and  the  entries  included  a  considerable  number  of 
superb  samples.  Apples  and  Pears  were  contributed  in  immense  numbers,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of  1200  dishes,  and  in  combination  formed  a  very 
interesting  and  most  beautiful  display  of  themselves.  Vegetables  were  represented 
by  large  collections  of  Cabbage,  Beet,  and  Potatop=  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and 
Co.;  a  large  and  complete  collection  of  Celery,  froT.  ' 'essrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons; 
and  a  magnificent  collection  of  Potatoes,  comprising  132  varieties,  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Society  at  Chiswick.  The  specimen  Chrysanthemums  were  staged  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  fill  both  sides  of  abroad  stage,  erected  down  the  centre  of  the 
great  conservatory.  In  tiie  open  class  for  twelve  large  flowering  varieties,  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  collection  from  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq., 
Redlees,  Isleworth,  who  presented  medium-sized  specimens,  grandly  flowered  and 
superbly  finished,  of  Mrs.  Ilaliburton,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Eve,  Lord  Derby,  Fanst, 
Prince  Alfred,  Pink  Perfection,  Empress  Eugenie,  Antonelli,  Golden  Eagle,  Jardin 
des  Plants,  and  Julia  Lagravere.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  were 
second  with,  amongst  others,  large  and  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle,  George  Glenny,  a  beautiful  pale  yellow  sport  from  the  variety  immediately 
preceding  it;  Her  Alajesty,  Gloria  Mundi,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  and  Christine.  Mr.  J.  Herrington,  gardener  to  J.  Price,  Esq., 
Thornton  Road,  Clapham  Park,  third,  with  fine  specimens  of  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Mr. 
Brunlees,  Alma,  Garibaldi,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Antonelli,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Cut 
Blooms  were  plentiful,  and  made  a  good  display.  The  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
incurved  flowers  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  who  staged  beautiful 
blooms  of  General  Hardinge,  Lady  Slade,  Prince  of  Wales,  Antonelli,  Princess  of  Teck, 
Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Howe,  Nonpareil,  Mrs.  ]\Iarcheaux,  Themis,  Mrs.  Heale,  Le 
Grand,  Hero  of  Scoke  Newiiigton,  Cherub,  Plenipo,  John  Salter,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Isabella  Bott,  Nil  Desperandum,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  Mrs,  Hali- 
burton, Lady  Talfourd,  and  Queen  of  England. 

The  Chrvsanthemum  Season  of  1874  will  long  be  remembered  by  growers  as 
one  of  the  best  of  recent  years,  and  certainly  in  no  season  have  the  claims  of  these 
noble  autumnal  flowers  been  more  thoroughly  vindicated.  The  exhibitions  have 
been  increased  in  number,  and  those  of  established  societies  have  seldom  been  so 
good.  To  particularize  the  exhibitions  of  the  societies  more  space  would  be  required 
than  can  be  affoidod  ;  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  grand  specimens  and  mag- 
nificent blooms  were  the  rule,  and  inferior  productions  the  exception.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition,  our  able  coadjutor, 
Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  was  successful  in  winning  the  first  prize  in  the  great  class 
for  twelve  specimens  open  to  all  comers,  at  the  most  important  meeting  of  the  year. 

The  First  Trial  of  Potatoes,  under  the  arrangements  devised  by  the  Rojal 
Agricultural  Society,  when  it  withheld  Lord  Cathcart's  premium  for  a  prize  essay, 
and  began  to  search  for  "  disease-proof  piitatoes,"  lias  been  reported  on.  The 
result  is  that  none  of  the  varieties  sent  in  for  trial  have  resisted  the  disease,  and 
the  competitors  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ii'20  each  all  round.  The  penalty  will  not 
be  enforced. 

The  Fontainebleau  Grape  Trellis. — According  to  the  Moniteur  Sorticole 
Beige,  the  famous  trellis  of  Fontainebleau,  whence  all  the  Chasselas  Grapes  of 
t\iat  neighbourhood  originated,  was  formed  in  1531  by  Francis  I.,  with  plants 
obtained  from  the  town  of  Cahors.  A  gardener  of  the  same  town  superintended 
the  plantation. 
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The  Imperishable  Stiiatfokd  Labels  are  now  manufactured  by  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  samples  lately  sent  us  are  beau- 
tifully finished,  the  lettering  being  so  boldly  produced  that  wearing  out  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  a  coating  of  fifty  years' dirt  could  not  interfere  with  their  le'vbiHty. 
"We  must  give  these  the  palm  before  all  other  plant-labels  as  the  very  first  ia  merit, 
while  they  are  astonishingly  cheap. 

International  Potato  Show.  —  It  is  intended  to  hold  an  international  ex- 
hibition of  potatoes  at  Lyons  next  year,  in  connection  with  the  great  meeting  of 
the  Cercle  Ilorticoie  Lyonnais.  The  schedulo  will  provide  for  six  classes,  and  the 
premier  prize  will  be  a  silver  cup,  to  be  awarded  to  the  competitor  who  shall  have 
produced  the  largest  and  finest  crop  from  one  tuber.  The  judges  will  consider 
quality  and  quantity  as  of  equal  importance. 

The  LoruoN  Clvb  has  been  proposed  for  affording  a  common  centre  for  those 
interested  in  horticultural  pursuits.  It  is  contemplated  to  esiablish  it  in  a  centnil 
position  near  Charing  Cross,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  it  will  afford  its  members 
the  conveniences  aid  facilities  of  a  West  End  club.  Several  gentlemen  well 
known  in  the  horticulturiil -world  have  consented  to  act  on  the  Council,  and  at  a 
meeting  recently  held  in  St.  James's  Hall  for  making  rules,  and  arranging  other 
preliminary  matters,  a  long  list  of  names  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  mem- 
bers was  read.  A  subscription  of  two  guineas  per  annum  for  country  members,  and 
a  trifle  more  for  town  mimbers,  is  contemplated,  but  this  point  is  as  yet  not  settled. 

Califoknia  is  succeeding  admihably  as  a  GjiAPE-GROwisG  Region,  this 
season's  vintage  being  placed  at  10,000,000  gallons,  against  a  yield  of  4,000,000 
gallons  in  1873,  and  2,500,000  in  1872.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase  she  would 
soon  become  one  of  the  greatest  grape-growing  countries  in  the  world. 

RtspiEATiON  AND  ^SUTRITION  OF  pLANTS. — M.  Corenwinder  has,  says  Nature, 
contributed  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Socicte  des  Sciences  of  Lille  an  exhaustive 
series  of  observaticas  on  the  processes  of  Respiration  and  Nutrition  in  Plants. 
He  supports  M.  Claude  Bernard's  view,  that  the  process  ordinarily  knov/n  as  the 
respiration  of  plants — tiie  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere — is 
really  a  process  of  digestion,  and  that  simultaneously  with  this  plants  carry  on,  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night,  a  true  process  of  respiration,  similar  in  all  respects  to  that 
performed  by  animals,  consisting  in  an  oxidation  of  the  carbonaceous  matters  of 
their  tissues.  By  a  very  careful  series  of  analyses,  performed  mainly  on  the  Lilac 
and  Maple,  M.  Corenwinder  determined  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter 
in  the  leaves  gradually  and  progressively  diminishes  Irom  the  time  that  they  emerge 
from  tlie  bud  till  their  fall,  the  proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter  increa>-es  very 
rapidly  during  April  and  May,  and  then  remains  nearly  stationary  till  October; 
■wliile  that  of  the  incombustible  substance  increases  during  tlie  whole  period  of 
vegetation.  He  distinguishes,  therefore,  two  periods  in  the  vegetative  season  of 
the  plant.  Tlie  first  peiiod,  when  nitrogenous  constituents  predominate,  is  that 
during  which  respiration  is  the  most  active ;  the  second,  when  the  proportion  of 
carbonaceous  substance  is  relatively  larger,  is  the  period  when  respiration  is  com- 
paratively feeble,  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  being  again  almost  entirely  taken  up  by 
the  chlorophyll,  decomposed,  and  the  carbon  fixed  in  the  true  process  of  digestion. 

Messes.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  announce  their  intention  of  offering  lor  compe- 
tition at  the  meetings  of  the  K  U.S.  a  series  of  prizes  for  vegetables,  as  in  pievious 
years.  The  fifty  guinea  "Carter  Cup,"  with  money  prizes  of  £10  10s.,  £7  7s., 
£5  5s.,  and  i'3  iis.,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  provincial  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  it  is  to  become  this  year  the  absolute  property  of  thu  employer  whose 
gardener  wins  it. 

A  Directory  of  Botanists,  comprising  lists  of  gardens,  and  directors  of 
gardens,  and  professors  and  curators  of  the  whole  world,  has  been  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  Professor  Morren,  at  Xo.  1,  Boverie,  Liege.  It  contains  the 
names  and  addresses  of  about  750  botanists. 

The  Peach  Harvest  at  Montreuil  in  1874  has,  says  the  Moniteur  Ilorticoie 
^e/g^e,  been  exceptionally  abundant,  and  the  gross  produce  has  been  estimated  at  two 
millions  of  francs.  There  are  at  Montreuil  GOO  growers,  who  have  gathered  sixty 
millions  of  Peaches.  During  one  month,  50l.',00o  Peaches  arrived  every  morning 
at  the  Halles  Centrales  of  Paris. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

JE.  F.,  Darlington. — It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  what  to  do  witli  the  Begonias 
without  knowing  to  which  class  they  belong.  If  they  behmg  to  the  ornamental- 
leavi  d  section,  they  must  be  kept  quite  dry  during  the  next  two  months,  in  a  light 
position,  and  quite  safe  from  frost.  If  they  belong  to  the  section  grown  for  their 
flowers,  and  have  tuberous  roots,  dry  them  off,  and  place  in  a  dry  store-room  where 
the  frost  cannot  reach  them.  Those  grown  for  their  flowers,  which  have  no  tuberous 
roots,  require  to  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  in  a  warm  temperature.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  keep  them  safely  through  the  winter  in  a  sitting-room.  The  operation  referred 
to  slmuld  be  performed  some  time  during  the  winter  season. 

E.  J£.  T.  —  The  tree  onion  may  be  obtained  at  any  'of  the  principal  seed- 
houses.  Try  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
The  calceolarias  in  the  sitting-room  will  require  to  be  kept  rather  moist  at 
the  roots,  and  free  from  green-fly ;  a  cold  frame,  with  protection  from  severe 
frosts,  will  be  the  best  place  in  which  to  winter  calceolarias.  The  plant  received 
is  11  "  fancy"  pelargonium.  It  will  require  moderate  supplies  of  water,  and  a  place 
in  a  light,  sunny  window.  Tlie  varieties  belonging  to  the  fancy  class  are  too 
delicate  to  be  grown  successfully  in  windows.  They  are  propagated  by  striking 
cuttings  of  the  well-ripened  shoots  in  the  autumn. 

Mossy  Lawn. — J.  L.  H ,  Manchester. — A  light  dressing  of  the  siftings  of  lime 
rubbish  applied  now  will  be  beneflcial;  and  in  February  next  dress  with  guano  at 
the  rate  of  3|  lbs.  to  the  square  rod;  or  with  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to 
the  square  yard  ;  the  latter  should  be  mixed  with  fine  soil  previous  to  usino-,  and 
then  spread  regularly  over  the  surface. 

PoLYGALAS. — Amicus. — The  greenhouse  Polygalas  are  Cape  plants,  requiring 
but  little  care,  and  not  worth  cultivating  in  quantity.  That  they  may  be  formed 
into  handsome  specimens  may  be  seen  at  all  the  summer  shows,  where  P.Dalmaisiana, 
F.  oppositifolia,  P.  cordifolia,  and  P.  grandiflora,  are  usually  shown  in  collections 
of  greenhouse  plants.  Tliey  require  a  soil  chiefly  consisting  of  peat,  with  a  little 
hazelly  loam  added,  and  to  get  up  fine  specimens,  the  usual  routine  must  be  resorted 
to,  of  potting  the  plants  on  and  stopping  the  shoots,  to  cause  bushiness,  until  they 
are  of  the  size  required.  The  best  time  to  repot  will  be  after  they  have  flowered, 
and  the  best  time  for  pjircbasing  early  in  the  spring,  before  they  have  flowered. 

Cultivation  of  Cob  Nuts  and  Filbekts. — Young  Gardener.— The  Kentish 
system  is  a  good  system  for  gardens,  because  it  keeps  the  trees  down  in  the  form  of 
bushes,  but  it  is  generally  VL-ry  rudely  practised.  Rooted  suckers  are  planted  in 
the  first  instance  ;  these  grow  two  years,  and  are  then  cut  down,  The  result  of  this 
is  a  vigorous  ehoot,  and  only  one  is  wanted.  This,  after  a  season's  growth,  is 
headed  back  and  disbudded,  and  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  by  a  regular  course 
of  pruning,  a  round  compact  head  is  formed.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  pruning  the 
future  growth  is  alone  considered,  and  the  shoots  are  cut  so  as  to  promote  the  growth 
of  buds  directed  outwards,  the  leader  and  the  central  shoots  being  removed  altogether, 
and  the  tree  formed  to  a  stem  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  an  open  head  not 
more  than  five  feet  high.  When  they  come  to  bearing  condition,  great  care  is 
taken  to  preserve  a  certain  number  of  the  young  shoots,  and  the  sprigs  which  come 
from  the  part  where  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year  were  shortened,  as  on  these 
are  produced  the  female  blossoms.  As  for  the  male  blossoms,  a  certain  number  are 
of  course  left,  but  the  pruning  can  never  be  effectually  performed  without  removing 
a  considerable  number  of  them,  and  of  female  blossoms  also.  But  to  enable  the 
pruner  to  proceed  with  certainty,  pruning  is  always  deferred  till  the  spring,  when 
the  male  blossoms  are  conspicuous. 

Herbaceous  Lobelias. —  2\  iS. — The  plants  of  Lolelia  fulgens  in  the  open 
ground  must  be  taken  up  and  potted  in  good  fuchsia  compost,  with  plenty  of 
drainage.  Keep  them  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse  all  winter.  They  must  never  go 
quite  dry.  In  spring,  when  tney  begin  to  grow,  divide  them,  and  pot  afresh  in 
very  rich  compost,  and  encourage  growth  with  extra  warmth  and  moisture,  and 
either  shift  as  they  require  it  or  turn  them  out  in  rich  soil  in  June.  In  some 
gardens  they  live  the  winter  through  in  the  open  ground. 

Cineraria  maritima  and  Cehastium  iomentosum, —  Amateur  Gardener. 

Cineraria  maritima  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  on  elevated  positions,  where  the  soil  is 
chalky,  it  will  survive  the  winter.  But  in  gardens  it  is  generally  taken  up  and 
potted,  with  liberal  drainage,  and  may  be  wintered  in  a  frame  or  pit.     It  may  be 
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propagated  cither  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  The  cuttings  do  not  root  quickly,  but  if  a 
thousand  were  put  in  there  would  not  be  the  loss  of  one,  if  in  three  parts  sand,  and 
only  kept  moderately  moi^t.  We  propagate  it  all  seasons  without  bottom-heat, 
but  in  April  is  the  best  time  for  novices.  Cerastium  tomentoxum  may  remain  out 
all  winter,  and  taken  up. in  the  spring  and  divided.  If  wanted  in  quantities,  the 
young  tops  maybe  struck  either  with  or  without  the  help  of  heat. 

Fuchsia  Query. — M.  D. — Fuchsias  will  come  from  cuttings  at  almost  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  from  green  shoots  and  ripe  wood  alike.  J3ut  the  best  way 
to  propagate  is  to  cut  them  in  and  start  them  into  growth  in  December  ;  then  as 
the  new  shoots  are  three  inches  long,  to  take  them  off  with  a  heel,  and  strike  in  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  leaf-mould,  with  an  inch  of  pure  sand  on  the  surface.  "We  do 
not  see  that  you  need  check  the  fuchsia  that  blooms  so  abundantly. 

CoMMELiNAS. — F.  B.,  Leeds. — The  common  an'd  very  beautiful  C.  cmlestis  may 
be  kept  over  winter  in  sand,  in  any  part  of  Britain,  in  the  same  way  iis  dahlia- 
roots,  but  in  the  south  it  may  be  left  in  tlie  open  ground  all  the  winter,  if  pro- 
tected with  a  little  heap  of  leaves.  If  taken  up,  it  is  best  not  to  separate  the 
fleshy  spindle-shaped  tubers,  but  to  plant  them  entire  in  spring,  when  they  make 
fine  plants.  If  increase  be  an  ohject,  they  may  be  started  in  a  gentle  heat  in 
March,  then  separated  and  potted  separately,  to  be  planted  out  in  May. 

Grapes  in  Greenhouse. —  Vitis. — There  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  growing 
grapes  in  a  greenhouse  as  you  imagine.  You  need  not  be  frightened  about  ii 
especially  as  the  plants  you  have  to  grow  consist  principally  of  bedding  plants. 
Give  plenty  of  air  through  the  winter  and  early  part  of  spring,  whenever  the 
weather  is  mild  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  done.  This  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  kf^eping  the  plants  stocky,  and  preventing  the  vines  breaking  before 
there  is  sufficient  warmth  to  carry  them  along.  After  the  vines  begin  to  break, 
keep  the  house  rather  close  and  warm,  and  throw  a  icv/  cans  of  water  on  thefloor 
during  the  day,  to  cause  a  moist  atmosphere.  Sliifc  the  bedding  plants  out  of  doors 
as  early  as  possible,  and  then  take  advantage  of  all  the  solar  warmth  you  can,  by 
shutting  rap  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  weather  is  very  cold,  after 
the  vines  get  into  full  growth,  light  a  fire  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below 
05° ;  70°  would  be  better.  Use  also  a  little  fire-heat  ivhen  the  gmpes  are  ripening, 
if  the  weather  should  happen  to  be  rather  cold  and  damp  at  that  season.  That  will 
enable  you  to  give  plenty  of  air  to  insure  their  colouring  well,  and  also  ripen  them 
off  before  you  want  to  bring  the  plants  into  the  house  for  the  winter.  The  grapes 
■will  not  keep  long  in  the  autumn  with  plants  underneath;  therefore  they  should 
be  cut  soon  after  the  plants  are  brought  indoors,  and  suspended  iu  a  cool,  dry  room, 
with  the  ends  of  the  shoots  in  bottles  of  water. 

AziLEAS. — R.  Smith. — The  compost  for  azaleas  should  consist  of  good  flbry 
loam  one  part,  fibry  peat  two  parts,  and  a  liberal  proportion  of  silver-sand,  sufficient 
to  make  the  bulk  feel  gritty.  The  peat  must  be  good.  When  you  repot  the  plants, 
place  a  good  drainage  of  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  use  pots  large  enough  to 
allovv  an  inch  of  fresh  soil  all  round,  and  ram  the  new  soil  in  firm.  When  azaleas 
are  potted  looseh',  the  water  runs  through  the  new  soil  v/ithout  wetting  the  old 
ball,  whii;h  soon  gets  so  dry  in  the  centre  that  the  roots  perish,  and  it  is  then  only  a 
work  of  time  for  the  heads  to  perish  too.  Avoid  giving  them  too  much  water,  or 
letting  them  sufier  for  the  want  of  that  element.  Ordinary  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, with  plenty  of  ventilation,  is  all  that  tljey  require.  The  thermometer  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  much  above  50°,  or  fall  below  4L°,  through  the  winter.  Tlie 
plants  should  remain  indoors  until  the  young  growth  is  finished,  and  then  be  t  iken 
out  of  doors  and  placed  in  a  shady  position,  where  they  mu>t  remain  until  the 
following  September,  and  then  be  taken  indoors  again.  Avoid  placing  them  under 
the  drip  of  trees,  or  they  will  soon  be  ruined.  Attend  to  them  carefully  through 
the  summer,  and  do  not  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  water.  Hundreds  of  plants  are 
ruined  annually  through  being  set  out  of  doors  and  left  to  themselves.  Tlie  greatest 
danger  is  just  after  rain  ;  inexperienced  cultivators  (ancy  that  a  good  rain  is  sufficient 
fi.r  the  time,  whereas  it  is  seldom  that  the  moisture  therefrom  penetrates  beyond 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface.  Singing  the  pots  with  the  knuckles  is  a 
very  good  way  to  ascertain  when  the  plant  is  really  wet  or  dry.  The  pots,  when 
placed  out  of  doors,  should  be  stood  upon  bricks  or  smaller-sized  pots,  to  prevent 
worms  penetrating  through  the  holes  iu  the  bottom. 
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AcHiMENEs  from  seed,  128 
American  sundew,  126 
American  potatoes,  78 
Andryala  mogadorensis,  8 
Annuals  for  beds,  80 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  166 
Anthurium  Williams!,  157 
Aphelandras,  257 
April  garden  work,  121 
Aralias  for  conservatory,  179 
Artichoke,  globe,  36 
Asphalted  walks,  30 
August  garden  work,  252 
Auricula,  culture  of,  172 

Balsams  for  exhibition,  99 
Basket  plants,  159,  180 
Beautiful  shrubberies,  329 
Bedders,  new,  265 
Bedders,  select,  283 
Bedders  for  email  gardens,  140 
Bedding  out,  142 
Berry-bearing  shrubs,  364 
Bilbergias,  200 

Books  noticed,  124,218,  314,  374 
British  ferns  in  cases,  205 
Bromeliaceous  plants,  33 
Brugmansia  suaveolens,  96 
Bulbous  flowers,  290 

Calceolaria,  culture  of,  303 

Carrot,  culture  of,  53 

Carnations  and  picotees,  31,  176 

Celery,  culture  of,  42 

Celery  fly,  352 

Christmas  apples  and  pears,  362 

Chrysanthemum  season  of  1874,  the, 

375 
Chrysanthemums,  standards,  48 
Chrysanthemums,  squat,  358 
Cockscomb,  culture  of,  113,  224 


Cob  nuts,  and  filberts,  cultivation  of, 

377 
Coniferous  trees,  32 
Clematis  from  seed,  159 
Clematis  montana,  106 
Cinerarias,  double,  90,  222 
Crinuni  moorei,  349 
Cactus,  culture  of,  353 
Cucumbers  in  frames,  224 
Cyclamens,  hardy,  312 
Coleus,  the  Shab,  117 
Caloohortus  venustus,  225 
Clematis  house,  Rendle's,  25 
Conservatory  iu  winter,  297 
Canna,  double  flowering,  29 
Cypripedium  longifolinm,  138 
Climax  boiler,  255 
Ceplialotus,  culture  of,  255 
Clerodendron  Balfonri,  244 

Dahlias,  culture  of,  287 
Dahlia  arborea,  158 
December  garden  work,  372 
Decorations,  floral,  etc.,  6,  38, 105, 126, 

212,  237,  268 
Dessert  pears,  20 
Dinner  table  plants,  212 
Dog's  tooth  violet,  308 
Dracajnas,  147 

Earthing  growing  crops,  153 
Echeverias,  193 
Egg  plants,  97 
Endive,  culture  of,  245 
Epacris,  notes  on,  321 
Esparto  grass,  349 
Everlasting  flowers,  88 
Erythronium  dens-canis,  308 

February  garden  work,  56 
Ferns  raised  from  seed,  128 
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Ferns  for  the  table,  75. 

Ferns  for  cases,  96,  205 

Fine-foliage  plants,  -35 

Floral  decorations,  various,  6,  38,  105, 

126,131,212,  237,  268 
Florists'  flowers,  31,  315 
Flowers  to  send  by  post,  103 
Frame  culture  of  potato,  343 
Fruit  garden,  improvement  of,  366 
Fruit,  to.  prepare,  for  table,  22 
Fruit  crops  of  1874,  300 
Fruit  crop,  protectin^r,  73 
Fruit  trees,  winter  dressing,  28 
Fruit  trees  for  walls,  288 
Fruit  trees  on  sandy  soil,  63 
Fruit  garden,  278 
Fruit,  to  store,  292 
Fungi  collpctinpr,  etc.,  270 
Fuchsia,  Mrs.  Canuell,  115 
Fuchsias  grown  at  Chiswick,  101 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution,  221 
Geraniums  with  blue  flowers,  117 
Geraniums,  double,  145 
Globe  artichokes,  36 
Glass-cutter,  patent,  29 
Gloxinias  from  seed,  128 
Gladiolus,  culture  of,  10,  lOS 
Grape  vines,  to  pruie,  47 
Grapes,  to  keep,  369 
Grass  lawns,  to  renovate,  63 
Grasses,  ornamental,  106 
Greenbouee  vermin,  50,  133 
Greenhouse  plants,  163 
Gum  tree  of  Australia,  77 

Hardy  plants  for  forcing,  323 

Heating  plant  houses,  344 

Hollies,  selection,  culture,  etc.,  1,  129 

Hollyhock,  notes  on,  44 

Honey  fair,  61,  318 

Hyacinths  for  decoration,  259,  263 

Hyacinths  done  flowering,  127 

Indoor  gardening,  110 
Invalid's  garden,  231 

January  garden  work,  24 

July  garden  work,  216 

June  garden  work,  187 

June  work  in  kitchen  garden,  185 

Landscape  trees,  IS,  329 
Lapageria,  culture  of,  260 
Lasiandra,  culture  of,  289 
Late  grapes,  to  keep,  369 
Late  peas,  iJll 
Lilies,  cultiva'ion  of,  11 
Lime  kiln  heating,  19 

Mandarin  orange,  350 


March  garden  work  91 

March  work  in  kitchen  garden,  69 

Marechal  Kiel  on  a  new  stock,  357 

May  garden  work,  154 

Melon,  culture  of,  65 

Midland  Counties  Exhibition,  254 

Mosses,  collecting,  etc.,  336 

Mignonette,  culture  of,  159,  229 

Naturalization  of  plants,  286 

New  Books,  374 

New  Holland  pitcher  plant,  255 

Newly  purchased  plants,  239 

New  ornamental-leaved  plants,  235 

Night    temperature    of    Plant-houses, 

354 
November  garden  work,  340 

Old  fashioned  flowers,  136 
Oncidium  papilio,  223 
Orchids  for  amateurs,  247 

Pansies,  to  propagate,  224 

Peas  in  dry  seasons,  211 

Pears  for  small  gardens,  20,  30 

Passion-flowers,  161 

Pelargonium  Society,  317 

Pelargonium?,  early  flowering,  177 

Pelargoniums,  fancy,  233 

Phylloxera,  285 

Pine  pit,  196 

Planting  under  trees,  191 

Polyanthus,  to  propagate,  191 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  double,  13S' 

Potato,  frame  culture  of,  343 

Potato  catalogue,  28 

Potato  beetle,  62 

Potato  disease,  29, 94 

Potatoes,  selection  of,  71 
[   Pot-culture  of  strawberry,  203 
I   Pot  plants  for  decorative  purposes,  355 
[   Postulata  flower-pot  cover,  169 

Primula  cortusoides,  165,  195 

Protecting  fruit,  73 

Parsnips,  culture  of,  83 

Palms  for  conservatory,  86 

Palms  planted  out,  31 

Pyramid  Chrysanthemums,  94 

Eoyal    tEorticultural     Society,    Exhi- 
bition of  evergreens  and  cyclamens, 
28 ;     annual    meeting,    95 ;    spring 
shows,  157  ;  exhibition  of  pot  roses, 
191  ;    great    summer    show,    220  ; 
exhibition  of  cut  roses,  254 ;  autumn 
vegetable  show,  317;  chrysanthemum 
show,  375 
Rhodanthe  manglesi,  146 
B-Bubarb,  cultivation  of,  240,  350 
Roses,  notes  on  new,  149,  326 
Rose  hedges  in  the  South  of  France,  370 
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